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T£E 


THIEiy-rOTJBTli  REPORT 


OF  TUB 

COMMISSIONERS  OP  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

(FOR  THE!  TEAR  1867). 


TO  Hlg  EXCELLENCY  JAMES,  MARQUESS  OF  AHERCQRN,  &(j, 

LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  ANR  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OP  IRELAND. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency , 

I,— T.  We,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
submit  to  your  Excellency  this  our  Thirty-fourth  Report. 

II— -2,  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  we  had  6,4')3  schools,  Number  of 
in  operation,  which  had  on  their  rolls,  fpr  the  year  then  ended scll0°l? ic 
910,819  children;  with  an  average  daily  attendance,  for  the  same  °l>"rat1011' 
period,  of  316,225  children.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  the 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  6,520.  The  total  number  of 
children  on  the  rolls  wjthin  the  year  wfts  913,198,*  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  children  for  the  year  was  321,683. 

3.  As  compared  with  the  year  1866,  there  is  an  increase  of  67  Increase  in 
in  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  for  the  year  1867.  The  ItKli”11 
increase  jn  the  total  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  is  2,379 ; and  the 
increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  is  5,458. 

4.  We  have  in  course  of  erection  81  National  School-houses , Schools  in 
which  will  contain  125  separate  school-rooms.  When  these  81  erection* 
buildings  shall  have  been  completed,  they  will  afford  accommodation 

to  10,510  children.  Of  the  above  81  school-houses,  the  erection 
of  43  was  sanctioned  during  the- year  1867. 

5.  There  were  14  vested  schools  opened  during  the  year, Vesled 

towards  the  erection  of  which  grants  had  been  made,  and  1 SUS-  &c 
pended  school  was  re-opeued.  These  are  included  in  the  6,520  ' °’ 

schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1867,  and  their  names 

will  be  found  inserted  in  a list  in  the  Appendix. 

* (I.)  By  the  total  number  of  children  on  rolls  is  meant  the  gross  aggregate  of 
distinct  individual  children  whose  names  have  appeared  on  the  school-rolls  within 
tli# 

(If)  By  0>S  pvsrtge  daily  attenivter  pf  children  for  the  year  is  meant  the 
mean  pr  average  of  dw  numbers  found  in  petrel  attendance — not  on  rolls  merely, 
but  present  in  their  .classy,  from  (Jay  to  day  throughout  tire  year. 
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Number 
of  schools 
struck  off 
roll. 


Suspended 

schools. 


Number  of 
schools  in 
operation, 
and  number 
of  children 
on  rolls 
from  1833 
to  1867. 


Thirty-fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1867. 

6.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  our  roll,  during  the  year 
1867,  was  73.  Of  these,  70  had  been  previously  in  operation,  the 
remaining  3 being  merely  cases  in  which  grants  for  building  were 
cancelled.  A list  of  the  schools  struck  off  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
with  the  reasons  for  their  having  been  removed  from  our  roll. 

7.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  “ suspended  list,”  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  was  71,  of  which  5 were  suspended  during  the  year 
1867.  Many  of  these  suspended  schools  are  from  time  to  time 
re-opened,  as  the  causes  for  their  suspension  are  removed. 

8.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  National  Schools 
in  operation,  together  with  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls, 
as  specified  in  our  several  Reports,  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1867:— 


No.  and  Date  of  Report. 


No.  1,  31st  December,  1833, 
No.  2,  31st  March,  1835, 
No.  3,  do.  1836, 

No.  4,  do.  1837, 

No.  5,  do.  1838, 

No.  6,  3 1st  December,  1839, 
No.  7,  do.  1840, 

No.  8,  do.  1841, 

No.  9,  do.  1842, 

No.  10,  do.  1843, 

No.  11,  do.  1844, 

No.  12,  do.  1845, 

No.  13,  do.  1846, 

No.  14,  do.  1847, 

No.  15,  do.  1848, 

No.  16,  do.  1849, 

No.  17,  do.  1850, 

No.  18,  do.  1851, 

No.  19,  do.  1852, 

No.  20,  do.  1853, 

No.  21,  do.  1854, 

No.  22,  do.  1855, 

No.  23,  do.  1856, 

No.  24,  do.  1857, 

No.  25,  do.  1858, 

No.  26,  do.  1859, 

No.  27,  do.  I860, 

No.  28,  do.  1861, 

No.  29,  do.  1862, 

No.  30,  do.  1863, 

No.  31,  do.  1864, 

No.  32,  do.  1865, 

No.  33,  do.  1866, 

No.  34,  do.  1867, 


No.  of  Schools  is 
operation. 

No.  of  Children  on  tho 
Rolls  for : 

789 

He&Se^}107,042 

1,106 

„ 145,521 

1,181 

„ 153,707 

1,300 

„ 166,929 

1,384 

,,  169,548 

1,581 

„ 192,971 

1,978 

„ 232,560 

2,337 

„ 281,849 

2,721 

„ 319,792 

2,912 

„ 355,320 

3,153 

„ 395,550 

3,426 

„ 432,844 

3,637 

„ 456,410 

3,825 

„ 402,632 

4,109 

„ 507,469 

4,321 

„ 480,623 

4,547 

„ 511,239 

4,704 

„ 520,401 

4,875 

„ 544,604 

5,023 

„ 550,631 

5,178 

„ 551,110 

5,124 

,,  535,905 

5,245 

31  Dec.,  560,134 

5,337 

3.Tt£SL,}776,473* 

5,408 

„ 803,610 

5,496 

„ 80 6, Mo 

5,632 

n 804,000 

5,830 

„ 803,364 

6,010 

,,  812,527 

6,163 

„ 840,569 

6,263 

„ 870,401 

6,372 

„ 922,084 

6,453 

i,  910,819 

6,520 

„ 913,198 

’•■-■-Si  sjir™: ; “S-5S  r*E  s?  «■ 
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-9.  The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  new  schools  in  theAppli™. 
year  1867  was  235.  To  194  of  these  we  promised  the  reqnired  tio'“for 
assistance,  either  for  building  or  for  salaries  and  requisites.  The  S‘lS  t0 
remaining  41  applications  were  rejected  for  various  reasons,  ofactools' 
which  official  records  are  kept. 

10.  The  annexed  Tabular  Return  of  the  194  Schools  added  to  Return  of 
our  list  during  the  Year  1867,  shows  the  Number  in  each  Pro- PT  ,cho°1“ 
vince,  with  the  Nature  of  the  Aid  Granted.  unmgli  iu 


PROVXNCK. 

Salary 

and 

Requisites. 

Towards  Building 
and  Furnishing 
Schools. 

* 

Total. 

■ 1 

Ulster, 

50 

7 

57  1 

Munster,  . 

23 

49 

72  ! 

Leinster, 

27 

5 

32 

Connaught, 

27 

6 

33 

Total,  . 

127 

67* 

194  j 

11.  The  194  schools  specified  in  the  preceding  Table,  are  under 
the  management  of  14-9  individuals,  several  having  more  than 
one  school  under  their  care.  The  following  Table  shows  the 
Number  of  these  schools  under  the  management  of  Patrons  of  each 
religious  denomination — distinguishing  lay  from  clerical : 


Religious  Denominations. 

Clorionl. 

Lay. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Patrons. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Patrons. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Patrons. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Established  Church, 

19 

22 

20 

22 

39 

44 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

89 

125 

6 

9 

95 

134 

Presbyterians, 

7 

8 

5 

5 

12 

13 

Other  Persuasions, . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

3 

Total, 

117 

157 

32 

37 

149 

194 

Number 
and  reli- 
gious deno- 
minations 
of  the  Pa- 
trons or 
Managers 
of  the  new 
schools 
added  in 
18(37. 


12.  The  following  Summary  exhibits  the  Total  Number  of  Na- 
tional Schools  in  each  Province  on  the  31st  December,  1867, 
distinguishing  those  Schools  which  were  in  operation,  those  to 
which  building  grants  had  been  promised,  and  those  upon  the 
suspended  list : — 

Summary. 


Provxnck. 

Schools  in 
Operation 
List  on  Slat 
Doo.,  18G7. 

Sohools  to 
which  there 

outstanding 

Building 

Grants. 

Suspended. 

Total 

Number  of 
Sohools  in 
connexion, 
on  the  81st 
Doe.,  18C7. 

Ulster, 

2,406 

16 

26 

2,448 

Munster, 

1,592 

78 

19 

1,639 

Leinster, 

1,480, 

8 

17 

1,505 

Connaught, 

1,042 

23 

9 

1,074 

Total,  . 

6,520 

125 

71 

6,716 

N umber  of 
Schools  in 
each  pro- 
vince, dis- 
tinguishing 
Operation, 
Building, 
and  Sus- 
pended 
Schools. 


iaac  is,  t57  schools  as  distmgiusnea  trom  school 
two  schools,  male  and  female,  in  the  same  house. 
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Nuipber  of 

vested 

schools. 


Vested 
schools,  in 
counties  and 
provinces. 


Thirl ij  l'mirth.  liejiurt  of  the  Comminsiouers  [1867. 

i-II. — 13.  At  the  termination  of  the  year  1867,  we  had.  on  our 
list,  vested  either  in  Trustees  or  in  our  Board,  or  secured  by  bond, 
1,218  school-houses,  containing  1,864  rooms,  accommodating  dis- 
tinct schools.  The  number  of  these  schools  vested  in  trustees  was 
1,032:  the  number  vested  in  our  Board  in  its  corporate  capacity 
(including  148  assigned)  was  737:  the  number  for  which  we  held 
bonds  for  the  observance  of  our  rules  was  95. 

14.  The  following  Table  shows  the  counties  and  provinces  in 
which  the  vested  schools  and  houses  are  situated,  distinguishing 
the  number  held  under  each  kind  of  security : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Vested  School-houses  in  each 
County  and  Province,  with  the  Number  of  separate  Schools 
held  in  those  Houses.  * 
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1867.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


Tabie  showing  the  Number  of  Vested  School-houses — am  Hutted. 


No.  of  School-houses  Vestod. 

No.  of  Separate  Schools  held  in 
Vested  Houses, 

Counties  and 
Provinces 

a . 

O m 

U £ 
o fl 
ns  ‘at 

8.3 

s a 

A 

a 

u ^ 

I J 

'&a 

Leased  to  Trustees. 

Secured  by  Bond. 

Total. 

Leased  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Assigned  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Leased  to  Trustees. 

Secured  by  Bond. 

Total. 

CONNA  LIGHT : 
Galway, 

Leitrim, 

29 

4 

31 

in 

64 

44 

8 

48 

100 

8 

3 

26 

4 

4 

22 

3 

33 

Mayo, 

43 

10 

in 

71 

56 

12 

24 

92 

Roscommon, 

15 

14 

81 

19 

4 

21 

44 

Sligo, 

3 

3 

n 

1 

in 

1 

4 

16 

1 

28 

Total,  . 

.93 

22 

92 

3 

210 

130 

32 

131 

4 

297 

Grand  Total, . 

373 

101 

972 

87 

1,218 

589 

140 

1,032 

95 

1,864 

15.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  vested  schools  on  our  list  at  Schools  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  grants  outstanding  for  the  erection  b8  v“teJ* 
of  19  school-houses,  to  accommodate  28  separate  schools,  the  leases 

for  which  had  not  then  boon  executed. 

16.  The  number  of  non-vested  schools  in  connexion  with  us  on  Number 

the  31st  of  December,  1867,  was  4,824.  mm-vested. 


IV. — 17.  The  following  Table  shows  the  distribution  of 
Operation  Schools  according  to  the  several  Provinces,  with 
Pupils  in  attendance,  and  the  averages  for  each  School. 


Province. 

No.  of  Schools 
in  operation  on 
llm  3 1st 
Boo.,  IS(>7. 

Total  No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tho  Rolls  for 
tho  year  ending 
31st  l)oo.,  I8(i7. 

Averago  daily 
attendance  for 
year  ending 
Hist  December, 
18G7. 

Ulster, . 
Munster 
Leinster, 
Conuauglit,  . 

a, 400 
1,592 
1,480 
1,042 

321,415 

241,023 

202,038 

148,722 

106,470 

96,427 

73,103 

45,683 

Total,  . 

6,620 

913,198 

321,683 

Average  per  ) 

School,  / 

— 

140*0 

493 

the  Total 
fUp  number  of 
Operation 
Schools  iu 
each  pro- 
vince, with 
the  total 
number 
of  pupils 
on  rolls, 
anti  average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


V. — 18.  The  following  Table  shows  the  per-centage  of  Schools  Schools 
from  which  returns  have  been  received  exhibiting  a mixed  attend-  ^™xei 
ance  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils,  for  the  years  1863,  attendance. 
1864,  1865,  1866,  iwid  1867:— 


Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 


1868. 

1804. 

1866. 

18GG. 

18G7. 

81*6 

80-9 

81*6 

83-3 

83-9 

32*8 

82*0 

33*1 

37*0 

40-5 

40-8 

40-4 

41*6 

47*0 

48-0 

45-1 

45*0 

44*5 

48*1 

50-5 

Total,  . Si-0  54-1 


54-7  58'4  59*8 


19.  In  previous  years  this  information  referred  to  the  last 
quarter  of  ouch  year  only.  We  are  now  able  to  present  the  infor- 
mation for  the  entire  of  the  years  I860  and  1867. 
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Religious 
denomina- 
tions of 
pupils  on 
rolls  in  the 
year  10G7. 


20.  In  the  following  Table  we  give  the  Religious  Denominations 
of  912,745  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  National  Schools,  for 
the  year  1867. 

[N.B. — The  returns  of  tlie  Managers  fail  to  state  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the  case  of 
453  Pupils.] 


Religious  Denominations. 

Total  Number 

Provinces  and 
Counties. 

Established 

Church. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

| 

Presbyterian 

Other 

Persuasions 

of  PupilB 
returned 
for  Year 
ended 

Deo.  31,  1867. 

Ulster  : 
Antrim,  . 
Armagh,  . 
Cavan, 

Donegal,  . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry,  . 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

13,254 

7,047 

2,241 

3,654 

7,714 

4,166 

3,434 

1,986 

6,934 

22,553 

16,281 

25,285 

27,337 

17,732 

8,933 

11,233 

15,179 

19,892 

46,281 

5,311 

954 

3,684 

24,752 

151 

9,778 

2,457 

7,494 

2,421 

1,073 

96 

207 

747 

115 

441 

23 

426 

84,509 

29,712 

28,576 

34,882 

50,945 

13,365 

24,886 

19,645 

34,746 

Total,  . 

Munster: 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 
Limerick,  . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 

50,430 

164,425 

100,862 

5,549 

321,266 

259 

2,319 

382 

792 

839 

297 

26,490 

85,504 

37,176 

33,414 

37,350 

14,785 

7 

300 

3 

117 

59 

74 

320 

99 

64 

73 

26,756 

88,443 

37,561 

34,422 

38,312 

15,229 

Total,  . 

Leinster  : 
Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare,  . 

Kilkenny,  . 

King’s,  . , , 

Longford,  . 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 

Wexford,  . 

Wicklow,  . 

4,888 

234,719 

560 

556 

240,723 

141 

1,983 

458 

464 

593 

428 

222 

684 

367 

338 

261 

454 

7,676 

50,384 

12,419 

19,778 

11,989 

11,657 

13,141 

15,785 

11,435 

13,770 

15,737 

10,736 

3 

372 

72 

17 
35 
80 

115 

94 

7 

18 
7 

11 

4 

153 

44 

11 

40 

7 

18 

3 

1 

3 

12 

7 

7,824 

52,892 

12,993 

20,270 

12,657 

12,172 

13,496 

16,566 

11,810 

14,129 

16,017 

11,208 

Total,  . 

Connaught : 
Galway,  . 
Leitrim,  . 
Mayo, 
Roscommon, 
Sligo, 

6,393 

194,507 

831 

303 

202,034 

390 

1,919 

647 

481 

998 

37,088 

20,104 

39,536 

28,176 

18,712 

106 

45 

177 

24 

163 

34 

16 

5 

6 
95 

37,618 

22,084 

40,365 

28,687 

19,968 

Total,  . 

4.435 

143,616 

515 

156 

148,722 

ULSTER,  . 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 

50,430 

4,888 

6,393 

4,435 

164,425 

234,719 

194,507 

143,616 

100,862 

560 

831 

515 

5,549 

556 

303 

156 

321,266 

240,723 

202,034 

148,722 

Grand  Total, 

66,146 

737,267 

102,768 

6,564 

912,745 

Per-centage,  . 

7-25 

80-77 

11-25 

0-73 
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21.  On  pages  10  and  11  we  give  a Table  showing  the  Religious  Averaj. 
Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  those  Schools  from  ”™]>s"|  of 
which  returns  have  been  received,  exhibiting  a mixed  attendance  L'Lrf 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils,  for  the  year  1867.  “tools. 
The  following  analysis  shows  the  average  number  of  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils  in  each  of  the  mixed  Schools : — 


A. — Under  Protestant  Teachers. 


Mixed  Schools. 

Protestant  PupilH. 

R.  C.  Pupils. 

Ulster, 

953 

1176 

26*1 

Munster,  . 

. 18 

42-6 

46*3 

Leinster,  . 

33 

445 

42*9 

Connaught, 

35 

41-3 

65*7 

Total, 

1,039 

111*4 

28’3 

B. — Under  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers  conjointly. 


Mixed  Schools. 

Protestant  Pupils. 

R.  C.  Pupils. 

Ulster, 

66 

1536 

55-0 

Munster,  . 

19 

108-5 

158-2 

Leinster,  . 

38 

55-1 

157-4 

Connaught, 

9 

58-8 

68-3 

Total, 

132 

112-3 

100-2 

c.- 

-Under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 

Mixed  Schools. 

Protestant  Pupils.  R. 

C.  Pupils. 

Ulster, 

959 

17-8 

106-7 

Munster,  . 

595 

3-7 

150-2 

Leinster,  . 

027 

4-6 

118-5 

Connaught, 

468 

5-4 

144  4 

Total, 

2,049 

9’3 

125*9 

22.  The  following  summary  shows  how  the  Protestant  pupils 
in  mixed  National  schools  are  distributed: — 

115, 7G8  mixing  with  29,450  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  1,030  schools, 
taught  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers  ; giving  to  each  school 
an  average  of  1 1 1 '4  Protestant,  and  28*3  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

14,825  mixing  with  13,228  Roman  Catholic  pnpils  in  132  schools, 
taught  conjointly  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers ; 
giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  112'3  Protestant,  and  1002 
Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

24,750  mixing  with  333,031  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  2,649  schools, 
taught  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers;  giving  to  each 
school  an  average  of  9 3 Protestant,  and  125’9  Roman  Catholic 
pupils. 
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23.  In  the  following  Table  we  give  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the 
exhibiting  a Mixed.  Attendance  of  Pbotestants 


Counties 

Total 
No.  of 

Under  Protestant  Teachers. 

Undor 

Provinces. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

No-  of 
Schools. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

Others. 

Total, 

No.  of 
Schools. 

E.C. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 
Down,  . 
Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  . 
Tyrone,  . 

377 

158 

190 

240 

290 

115 

195 

127 

286 

295 

89 

21 

92 

194 

25 

127 

41 

69 

10,358 

5,486 

809 

2,176 

5,602 

1.586 

2.610 

1,150 

3,864 

5,045 

2,114 

624 

4,285 

3,579 

760 

3,137 

3,857 

3,500 

34,699 

4,143 

652 

2,756 

18,137 

07 

7,360 

1,615 

5,235 

1,544 

762 

26 

177 

533 

64 

318 

9 

326 

51,646 

12,505 

2,111 

9,394 

27,851 

2,497 

13,425 

4,631 

12,925 

64 

60 

164 

147 

87 

87 

GO 

83 

207 

392 

538 

1,282 

1,412 

977 

2,339 

383 

669 

2,436 

Total,  . 

1,978 

953 

33,641 

24,901 

74,684 

3,759 

136,985 

959 

10,428 

Munster. 

Clare,  . 
Cork,  . 
Kerry,  . 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford,  . 

68 

209 

102 

83 

130 

40 

9 

1 

1 

6 

1 

483 

11 

33 

135 

5 

246 

41 

1 

452 

94 

19 

21 

13 

1 

6 

6 

34 

~754 

52 

61 

634 

100 

68 

194 

101 

79 

119 

34 

259 

679 

326 

270 

496 

89 

Total,  . 

632 

18 

667 

834 

. 

54 

46 

1,601 

595 

2,119 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 
Dublin, 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s, . 
Longford, 
Louth,  . 
Meath, . 
Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  . 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow, 

31 

81 

55 

58 

63 

61 

33 

94 

58 

54 

60 

50 



8 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 
2 

4 
1 
1 
4 

54!) 

85 

40 

110 

0/ 

66 

120 

4 

22 

123 

164 

26 

121 

224 

117 

259 

30 

125 

113 

3 

233 

45 

3 

19 

34 

15 

2 

3 

50 

21 

5 

1 

2 

6 

808 

145 

164 

358 

226 

331 

96 

246 

117 

29 

365 

31 

54 

50 

53 

57 

58 
29 
88 
53 
53 
58 
43 

141 

325 

214 

175 

277 

273 

61 

338 

240 

187 

197 

283 

Total,  . 

698 

33 

1,251 

1,415 

134 

85 

2,885 

627 

2,711 

Connaught. 

Galway, 
Leitrim, 
Mayo,  . 
Koscommon, . 
Sligo,  . 

90 

120 

117 

85 

100 

4 

17 

8 

2 

4 

13 

376 

177 

63 

70 

260 

1,467 

241 

129 

203 

27 

27 

117 

60 

6 

5 

4 

o 

306 

2,375 

539 

192 

335 

83 

102 

108 

82 

93 

277 

748 

369 

349 

634 

Total,  . 

512 

35 

1,199 

2,300 

231 

17 

3,747 

468 

2,877 

Ulster, 

1,978 

953 

33,641 

24,901 

74,684 

3,759 

136,985 

959 

10,428 

Munster,  . 

632 

18 

667 

834 

54 

46 

1,601 

595 

2,119 

Leinster,  . 

698 

33 

1,251 

1,415 

134 

85 

2,885 

627 

2,711 

Connaught, 

512 

35  ! 

1,199 

2,300 

231 

17 

3,747 

468 

2,377 

Grand  Total, 

3,820* 

1.039 

1 

36,758 

29,450 

75,103 

3,907 

145,218 

2,649 

17,635 

There  is  one  school  with  a mixed  attendee  of  3 Protestant  and  «8  Koman 
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Firms  on  the  Rolls  of  SohooIs  from  which  Returns  have  been  received 
and  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  year  1867. 


.... 

j 838,681  6,862 

253 

358,881 

132 

7,891 

18,228 

Catholic  pupils  under  teachers  ■whoso  religion*  denomination  » unascertained. 
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Comparison  23.  As  stated  in  our  last  Report,  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout 

nearly  every  part  of  Ireland  avail  themselves  of  the  National 
PS''din  sch°ols.  It  is,  however,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  only  that  Pro- 
a n ance.  testants  generally  are  of  that  class  in  society  for  which  National 
schools  are  intended.  73'2  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population 
of  Ireland  is  in  Ulster.  In  the  other  provinces  the  Protestants 
are  a very  small  section  of  the  population,  and  somewhat  rarely  of 
that  class  in  society  which  frequents  National  schools.  In  Ulster, 
too,  the  population  is  pretty  equally  mixed — 505  per  cent,  being 
Roman  Catholic,  and  405  per  cent,  being  Protestant.  As  a test, 
therefore,  of  the  acceptability  of  the  National  school  system  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  as  also  of  their  willingness  or  readiness  to  attend 
National  schools  of  a mixed  description,  the  province  of  Dlster 
may  be  taken  as  a fair  exponent.  In  this  province  we  find  that 
156,841  or  803  per  cent,  of  all  the  Protestant  pupils  of  National 
schools  in  the  country  are  in  attendance ; and  again  that  of  the 
156,841  no  less  than  139,269,  or  88'8  per  cent.,  are  in  attendance 
at  schools  frequen  ted  by  Roman  Catholics.  Considering  that  there 
are  several  places  in  Ulster  where  the  population  is  exclusively 
Protestant,  and  where,  therefore,  a mixed  attendance  at  a National 
school  is  physically  impossible,  these  results  exhibit  a remarkable 
degree  of  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  frequent  mixed 
schools. 


24. . The  general  acceptability  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics alike  of  the  National  system  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  Ulster  50'5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics, 
whilst  51-2  per  cent,  of  the  National  school  pupils  are  Roman 
Catholics  ; and  49*5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Protestants, 
whilst  48’8  per  cent,  of  the  National  school  pupils  are  Protestants. 

25.  For  facility  of  comparison  we  publish  the  following  table, 
showing  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  of°  Ulster 
according  to  religious  denominations ; and  the  centesimal  propor- 
tions of  the  pupils  of  the  various  religious  denominations  in  attend- 
ance at  National  Schools  for  the  year  1867. 


Counties. 

Population. 

Pupils  in  National  Schools. 

Estab- 

lished 

Church. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Presby- 

terians. 

Others. 

Estab- 

lished 

Churcli. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Presby- 

torians. 

Others. 

Antrim, 

} Armagh, 
j Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 
Down,  . 
Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, . 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, . 

Ulster, 

20*3 
30  -9 
14-9 
12-6 

20- 3 
38*4 
16-9 
14- 

21- 9 

27-1 

48-8 

80-5 

75-1 

32-5 

56-5 

45-3 

73-4 

56-5 

47-4 

16-2 

3-5 

11- 

44-6 

1-8 

35-1 

12- 

19-5 

5-2 

4-1 

M 

1*3 

2-6 

3-3 

2-7 

•6 

2-1 

15-7 
23-7 
7-8 
10-5 
15-1 
31  -1 
13-8 
10-1 
19-9 

26-7 

54'8 

88-5 

78-4 

34-8 

66-9 

4.0-9 

77-3 

57-3 

54-7 

17-9 

3-4 

10-5 

48-6 

1-1 

39-3 

12-5 

21-6 

2- 9 

3- 6 
•3 
•6 

1-5 

-9 

1-8 

•1 

1-2 

20-4 

50-5 

26-3 

2-8 

15-7 

51-2 

31-4 

1-7 

• vriri  m oro  irrotestants  in  the  popula- 

tion  of  Ulster,  156 ,841,  or  1 in  6-0,  are  attending  National  schools ; 
and  that  of  the  966,613  Roman  Catholics  in  Ulster,  164  425  or  1 
in  5 8,  are  pupils  of  National  schools. 
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and  there  is  one  school  with  an  unmixod  attondanoe  of  105  Protestant  pupils,  under  teaohera,  one  of  whom  is 
Ionian  Catholic  and  the  othor  Protestant. 
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,2G-  ?*uc|l  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  extent  of  mixed 
mixed  edu-  education  that  prevails  in  National  schools. 

v£n  pre'  We  !lave  deemed  it  advisable  to  produce  again  this  year,  for  the 
convenience  and  information  of  the  public,  full  statistics  relating 
to  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  at  National 
schools. 

. In  considering  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  mixed  educa- 
tion  which  prevails  in  National  schools,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  measure  of  this  amount  is  represented  by  the  ratio  in  which  the 
minority,  the  Protestants,  is  found  in  association  with  the  majority 
the  Roman  Catholics.  When  none  of  the  minority  mix  with  the 
majority  there  is  no  mixed  education.  When  the  whole  of  the 
mnionty  mix  with  the  majority  there  is  the  greatest  possible  amount 
, m!XpC  education.  The  minority,  the  Protestant  pupils,  num- 
nered  for  the  year  1867,  175, 47S.  The  Roman  Catholic  pupils, 
the  majority,  for  the  same  year  numbered  737,267,  The  maxi- 
mum of  mixed  education  would  prevail  if  the  whole  of  the  175  478 
1 fotestant  pupils  were  in  attendance  in  schools  frequented  bv 
Roman  Catholics.  This  maximum,  however,  is  unattainable,  for 
there  are  some  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland  where  Protestants 
constitute  the  whole  population,  and  where  mixture  with  Roman 
v.  atnolics  is  accordingly  impossible. 

®atof  175,478  Protestant  pupils  in  National  schools 
rA  AO  01;  b6'r  per  Cent’  are  in  attendance  in  mixed  schools 

.re‘?re-  rePresents  the  maximum  which  might  possibly 

ap^t^rsure  of  the  extent  of  mised  educat;°n  ^ 

27  Few  can  possibly  deny  the  advantage  of  our  leading  rule, 
winch  entn-eiy  protects  the  pupils  of  National  schools  from  the 

have  Wn  1 pr°.-el‘ytT  “i  the  3’831  mixecl  schools  to  which  we 
have  be, n adverting;  but  the  importance  of  the  same  rule  in  the 

operation  of  the  2,565  unmixed  schools,  may  not,  to  some  persons 
to^Ctmteil.'Parent;  and  We  SW1  thereW  vel7  briefly  proceed 

°fMrnthere  937  “ed  schools, 
ot  winch  13  only  are  under  Protestant  teachers;  and  in  the 

ame  province  there  are  only  37  other  schools  in  Which  a Pro 
t^tant  teacher,  principal  or  assistant,  is  to  be  met  with  It  may 
anly  be  asked,  are  the  Protestants,  scattered  as  they  are  in  sS 
i uinbeis  throughout  the  province,  under  the  circumstances  to  be 
debarred  the  privilege  of  attending  with  a safe  conscience  and  an 
equd  light,  the  914  nnmixed  schools  under  Catholic  teachers  ex 
c usively,  because  it  meets  the  views  of  some  people  to  in-nore  the 
rule  whmh  renders  it  impossible  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  a child 
Then,  if  the  rule  were  so  framed  as  to  meet  the  case  of  miverl 
schools  only,  a temptation  would  be  presented  to  n»™  • j.  xed 
of  unmixed  school's,  to  deter  or  di^ust  the  !;  /"  faV°Ul' 

tinning  to  attend  their  schools.  In  the  province  of M*  f™ra  tlcon- 
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attending  953  schools,  or  an  average  of  2G-1  to  each  school, 
which  are  exclusively  taught  by  Protestant  teachers.  And  the 
conductors  of  these  schools,  in  Munster  and  Ulster  alike,  are  at 
present  hound  to  receive,  to  nurture,  and  to  protect  these  small 
minorities  that  resort  to  them. 


Finally,  the  existence  of  the  protective  rule  in  all  schools,  mixed 
or  unmixed,  establishes  the  right  of  a parent  to  select  for  the  place 
of  education  of  his  child  the  school  which  is  most  convenient,  or 
the  school  which  lias  the  best  master  in  it,  feeling  at  the  same 
time  that  to  whatever  school  ho  sends  him  he  is  secure  from  all 
assault  upon  his  conscience. 

Those  who  wish  that  no  restriction  on  the  time  of  giving  reli- 
gions instruction,  or  that  no  protective  rule  should  exist  in  unmixed 
schools,  must  admit  that  under  such  a system,  a school,  which  at 
any  time  became  an  unmixed  school,  could  never  afterwards 
receive  any  pupils  of  a different  religious  persuasion.  It  would 
be  considered  an  unreasonable  thing  to  require  the  habits  and  the 
organization  of  a school  to  he  altered  to  accommodate  two  or 
three  pupils,  who  after  deranging  the  entire  school  by  a few  days 
attendance,  may  shortly  afterwards  leave  it  to  attend  some  other 
school.  It  cannot  be  doubted  hut  that  such  unwelcome  pupils 
would  be  treated  as  intruders,  and  strong  measures  adopted  to 
force  them  to  stay  away. 

Indeed  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  protective  rules 
cannot  be  enforced  at  all  unless  they  are  enforced  in  every  ease. 
It  would  generally  he  more  convenient  or  more  agreeable  to  the 
patron  to  he  exempt  from  these  rules ; and  that  toleration  which  is 
now  enjoyed  by  the  minority  who  attend  the  National  schools 
would  cease  to  exist,  if  the  attendance  of  the  minority  compelled 
the  patron  to  observe  rplos  from  which  lie  would  otherwise  have 
been  free. 

1'his  large  amount  of  mixed  attendance  has’ not  been  caused  by 
any  pressure  put  upon  the  minority  by  the  Gompiissioners,  who 
have  always  given  the  most  liberal  interpretation  to  their  rules  in 
favour  of  any  small  minority  desirous  of  establishing  a school  for 
themselves. 

To  understand  the  probable  effect  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
protective  rules  on  the  education  of  the  pountry,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  consider  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  which 


are  attended  by  some  Protestant  pupils.  The  number  of  such 
schools  is  2,649 ; the  number  of  Protestant  pupils  instructed  in 
them  is  24,750,  being  an  average  of'  0*3  such  pupils  for  each 
such  school.  But.  as  a separate  school  cannot  be  kept  up  for 
so  small  a number  as  nine  children,  this  number  of  24,750 
Protestant  children  (not  a trilling  number  if  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  Protestant  children  in  Ireland)  would  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  education  if  the  rules  of  the  National  system  did 
hot  give  them  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  from  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  without  danger  of  interference  with  their  own 
religious  faith.  It.  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  although  the  average 
may  be  only  nine,  yet  the  attendance  on  a few  of'  the  schools 
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Literary 
classifi- 
cation of 
pupils. 


Thirty-fourth  Pujioil  of  the  Cumnrimivnrn 

may  be  much  more.  This  may  be  true,  and  would  prove  that  the 
average  attendance  on  the  remaining  schools  was  much  less, 
and  that  in  those  schools  in  which  the  attendance  was  larger^ 
and  sufficient  to  support  a school  for  the  minority,  the  mixed 
school  gave  an  education  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  minority  that 
they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  set  up  a separate  school. 


"VI.— 29,  We  have  received  returns  showing,  as  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  the  literary  proficiency  of  685,009  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1867. 


Provinces  and 
Counties. 

i.  . 

Bookl 

II. 

Book. 

III. 

Book. 

IV.  and 
higher 
Books. 

TOTAL. 

Ulster  : 

Antrim,  .... 
Armagh,  .... 
Cavan,  .... 

Donegal 

Down,  .... 
Fermanagh, 

Londonderry,  . 
Monaghan,  ... 

Tyrone,  .... 

Total, 

Munster  : 

Clare,  .... 
Cork,  .... 

Kerry,  .... 
Limerick,  .... 
Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

Total, 

Leinster. 

Carlow,  . * . 

Dublin,  .... 
Kildare,  .... 
Kilkenny, .... 
Kang’s,  .... 
Longford, 

Louth,  .... 
Meath,.  .... 
Queen’s,  .... 
Westmeath, 

Wexford,  .... 
Wicklow,  .... 

Total. 

25,725 

10,510 

10,250 

12,582 

17,764 

4,483 

7.844 

6,728 

12,483 

18,362 

6,778 

7,506 

7,783 

11,806 

3,628 

6,405 

5,143 

8,049 

10,934 

3,554 

3,461 

3,649 

6,495 

1,690 

3,228 

2,509 

4,318 

3,557 

1,291 

1,174 

1,241 

2,389 

456 

1,129 

805 

1,456 

58,578 

22,133 

22,391 

25,255 

38,454 

10,257 

18,606 

15,185 

26,306 

108,369 

73,460 

39,838 

13,498 

237,165 

8,995 

28,671 

12,109 

10,500 

11,695 

5,467 

6,757 

22,356 

9,647 

8,409 

9,890 

3,652 

3,820 

12,548 

5,476 

4,498 

5,389 

1,846 

1,433 

5,932 

2,640 

3,534 

2,561 

833 

21,005 

69,507 

29,872 

26,941 

29,535 

11,798 

77,437 

60,711 

33,577 

16,933 

188,658 

2,511 

18,799 

4,342 

6,605 

4,530 

4,910 

5,098 

5,324 

4,253 

4,471 

5,502 

3,868 

1,990 

9,361 

3,074 

5,108 

2,993 

2,519 

2,956 

3,822 

2,771 

3,699 

3,958 

2,583 

963 

4,759 

1,677 

2,790 

1,527 

1,153 

1,609 

2,123 

1,503 

2,003 

2,237 

1,581 

503 

2,307 

843 

1,509 

453 

554 

511 

1,291 

571 

676 

1,110 

701 

5,967 

35,226 

9,936 

16,012 

9,503 

9,136 

10,174 

12,560 

9,098 

10,849 

12,807 

8,733 

70,213 

44,834 

23,925 

11,029 

150,001 

[continued. 
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Provinces. 

i. 

Bool;. 

II. 

Book. 

III. 

Book. 

IV.  and 
high  or 
Books. 

Total. 

Connaught. 

Gahvay,  .... 
Leitrim,  .... 
Mayo,  . . . 

Roscommon, 

Sligo,  .... 

13,360 

8,663 

14,866 

10,070 

7,094 

8,309 

5,725 

8,840 

6,877 

4,789 

4,026 

2,266 

3,866 

3,046 

2,155 

1,461 

776 

901 

1,274 

821 

27,156 

17,430 

28,473 

21,267 

14,859 

Total, 

54,053 

34,540 

15,359 

5,233 

109,185 

Ulster,  .... 
Munster,  .... 
Leinster, 

Connaught, 

108,369 

77,437 

70,213 

54,053 

75,460 

60,711 

44,834 

34,540 

39,838 

33,577 

23,925 

15,359 

13,498 

16,933 

11,029 

5,233 

237,165 

188,658 

150,001 

109,185 

Grand  Total, 

310,072 

215,545 

112,699 

46,693 

685,009 

Per-centage, 

45-3 

315 

16-4 

6‘8 

- 

VII.  — 30.  The  total  amount  of  salaries,  premiums,  gratuities, 
and  allowances  paid  in  1867  to  the  Principal  Teachers,  Assistants, 
Monitors,  and  Worlcmistresses  in  National  Schools — including 
the  Central  and  other  Model  Schools,  and  the  payments  to 
Organizing  Teachers — was  £267,671  8s.  3 d.  This  sum  includes 
£3,854  14s.  9 d.,  school  fees,  apportioned  to  Teachers  in  Model 
Schools.  The  details  for  each  species  of  service  are  given  in  our 
Financial  Statement,  hereto  appended. 

VIII.  — -31.  The  amount  received  for  books,  school  requisites,  and 
apparatus,  sold  at  reduced  prices  to  National  Schools  in  the  year 
1867,  was  £15,115  4s.  lOrf.  The  number  of  orders  was  10,752; 
and  the  average  amount  of  each  order,  £1  8,s.  Id. 

_ 32.  The  value  of  the  grants  of  school  requisites  and  apparatus, 
given  as  Free  Stock,  in  1867,  was  £2,692  6s.  0 d.  The  unmber 
of  grants  was  696;  and  the  average  value  of  each,  £3  17s.  4 d, 

IX — 33.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  our  Model 
Schools  in  Marlborough-street  upon  the  31st  of  December,  1867, 
was — males,  1,108;  females,  597;  infants,  343;  making  a total  of 
2,048.  This  number  includes  367  males  in  Night  School. 

34.  The  religions  denominations  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Model  Schools,  Marlborough-street,  at  the  end  of  the  past 
year,  are  specified  in  the  following  return: — 

Established  Church, 

Roman  Catholics, 

Presbyterians, 

Other  Persuasions, 

Jews,  . 

Unascertained, 

Total,  . 


Males. 

Females. 

Infants. 

Total. 

280 

146 

59 

485 

707 

370 

263 

1,340 

93 

S3 

17 

163 

23 

20 

3 

52 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

1,108 

597 

343 

2,048 

Total 
amount  of 
salaries, 
gratuities, 
ike.,  paid  in 
1867. 


Sale  Stock 
Requisites. 


Frco  Stock 
Requisites. 


Total  num- 
ber of  cli  1- 
dren  on  the 
rolls  of  the 
Central 
Model 
Schools  on 

31st  Dec., 
18b'7,  with 
their  reli- 
gious deno- 
minations. 


The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  1866  was  1,804. 
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Number  of 
Teachers 
trained  in 

1867. 


Navigation 

teachers. 


Training  de- 
partments. 


Number  of 
Teachers  in 
Boar  \'ii  ser- 
vice at  end 

of  J867. 
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X. — 35.  We  trained  during  the  year,  and  supported  at  the 
public  expense,' 299  Teachers,  of  whom  151  were  males,  and  148 
females.  We  also  trained,  for  the  office  of  Teacher,  12  persons 
who  supported  themselves  during  tlieir  attendance  at  the  Model 
Schools.  Tlie  total  number  trained  in  1867  was  311.  Of  the  299 
Teachers  trained  during  the  year,  50  were  of  the  Established 
Church,  167  were  Roman  Catholics,  68  were  Presbyterians,  and  14 
were  of  other  persuasions.  The  total  number  of  male  and  female 
teachers  trained  from  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings  to  the 
31st  December,  1867,  is  7,831.  We  do  not  include  in  this  last 
number  those  Teachers  who,  at  the  time  of  their  training,  were 
unconnected  with  National  Schools. 


36.  Besides  the  Teachers  trained  in  the  ordinary  courses  of 
literature,  science,  and  school-keeping,  during  the  past  year,  we 
caused  an  additional  number  of  Teachers  to  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  Navigation  and  the  use  of  nautical  instruments.  In 
admitting  Teachers  to  this  department,  we  select  those  only  who 
are  possessed  of  the  attainments  necessary  to  profit  by  the  special 
instruction  given,  and  whose  schools  are  the  most  favourably 
situated  for  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  education. 

37.  The  establishments  in  which  the  Teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  attending  at  our  Training  Institution,  are  boarded  and 
lodged,  continue  to  be  efficiently  conducted.  The  inmates  have 
been  distinguished,  as  heretofore,  for  the  general  correctness  of 
their  conduct,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  for  the 
exercise  of  kindly  feeling  towards  each  other,  and  for  the  careful 
observance  of  their  religious  duties. 


, 3/vT88-.^  e ^ in  oux  servioe  at  the  end  of  the  year  1867 
o,09o  Principal  Teachers,  1,867  Assistants,  and  364  Junior  Lite- 
rary and  Industrial  Assistants,  making,  in  the  whole,  8 326*— 
of  whom  3,480  are  trained.  We  also  had  in  our  service,  at  the 
same  period,  348  Workmistresses  and  Teachers  of  the  higher 
industrial  branches.  b 


Grade-— 6 Table  sll0ws  the  Number  of  Teachers  of  each 


Glass. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

— 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Junior 

Assistants; 

mistresses 
and  Indus- 
trial Teachers. 

11 

12 
l8 
21 
22 
3l 
33 

Probationers,  . 

104 

137 

243 

607 

636 

1,379 

593 

411 

55 

93 

134 

318 

362 

564 

308 

151 

5 

4 

2i 

33 

29 

209 

114 

228 

3 

6 

26 
48 
98 
. 428 
259 
356 

364 

Potal, 

4,110 
«■ ‘ 

1,985 

643 

1,224 

364 

348 

6,095 . 

1.867 

* This  number  is  e 

— : 

. 

— 



Teachers  in  Convent  US!  ^ f0’  /the  ^ 

being  paid  accor'dihg  -to  tlie  average  daily  atteadaS  in 
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40.  The  number  of  Raid  Monitors  iu  our  service  in  Ordinary  Numbor  or 

National  Schools  was  3,2(14:  First  Glass,  155;  Senior,  2,585;  and 
Junior,  524.  _ _ _ BnamTu 

41.  Tho  following  Table  distinguishes  the  Males  from  the  Fe-  servi<!»' 
males,  and  shows  the  numbor  of  each  grade  in  each  year  of  service : — 


First  Clow. 

idonior. 

Junior. 

Year  of  Somoo. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 st  year, 

13 

7il 

417 

534 

95 

119 

2nd  „ 

4 

G6 

338 

440 

84 

89 

3rd  „ 

J 04 

317 

78 

59 

4tli  ,, 

• 

91 

278 

Total, 

17 

138 

1,010 

1,575 

257 

207 

155 

2,385 

524 

1 

:f2M 


42.  The  number  of  Teachers  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  Salary  Number  of 

at  end  of  year  1807,  was  504;  of  whom  304  wore  males,  and  140  ^™il1 
females.  GoodSur- 

43.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  in  each  Class,  and  ™>  salary, 
term  of  Service  completed  since  first  classed: — 


Males. 

Females. 

Class. 

8 Years. 

12  Years. 

17  Years. 

8 Years. 

12  Yoara. 

17  Years 

mi  . 

11 

10 

14 

2 

4 

n!  . 

l 

10 

20 

3 

4 

4 

ii1  . 

13 

30 

37 

7 

11 

9 

p . 

2 

17 

53 

6 

10 

8 

p . 

0 

20 

43 

5 

13 

25 

i1  . 

2 

10 

34 

■ 

9 

J5 

Total, 

35 

121 

207 

23 

53 

65 

303 

141 

' 

— 

i 

504 

44.  In  our  “ Rules  and  Regulations,”  published  in  the  Appendix,  Scuta  of 
we  give  the  scales  of  salaries  allowed  to  the  several  grades  of  B“  ms’ 
Teadiors  in  connexion  with  us ; also,  the  various  gratuities  awarded 
for  spocial  services  rendered,  by  the  Teachers  in  the  training  and 
instruction  of  their  pupils.  These  special  gratuities  are  conferred 
on  a large  number  of  the  Teachers,  and  have  had  the  effect  of 
stintulating  tlio  whole  body  to  increased  energy  and  devotion  m 
the  discharge  of  their  school  duties. 

XII.— 45.  The  following  Table  exhibits,  in  counties  and  pro- 
vinces,  the  amount  of  local  emoluments  received  m aid  ot  salaries  Tenehm. 
of  teachers  of  National  Schools  (excluding  Workhouse  Schools, 
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Prison  Schools,  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  and  Closed  or  Suspended 
Schools)  during  the  year  1867,  with  the  average  for  each  school, 
and  for  each  pupil  in  daily  average  attendance. 


Amount  of  Local  Emoluments  received  in  aid  of  Salaries  of 
Teachers  of  National  Schools  in  1867. 


Provinces 
Iand  Counties. 

Ulster: 
Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 
Down,  . 
Fermanagh,  , 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  , 
Tyrone, . 

Total, 
Munster  : 
Clare,  . 
Cork,  . 
Kerry,  . 
Limerick, 

| Tipperary, 

| Waterford, 


Total  emo 
lumenta. 


in  connex?o^wi^our^^ardVfor^^e  6year  of  the  schools 

been  £316,686  10.,.  3d_only 16-69  Jr cent  'fV*™  *?  ^ 
been  locally  provided,  whilst  the  krgepTopoTtLfof  83  ST  f 

_ “■  & xs&i&ssr 

Sts1  ”» «* »»  ii»  si.",  SlSSbi  55“"“  f5ct0OT  1“”“"," 

.3.  » Ul.«,  49  h,  Munster,  35  in  d 


W orkhonso 
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48.  The  total  number  of  pupils  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  these 
145  Workhouse  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1867,  was  18,744,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  9,653. 


XIV. — 49.  The  number  of  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools  Attendance 
in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  27 — including  the  Central 
or  Metropolitan  District.  Model 

Schools. 


50.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools 
for  the  year  ended  the  3lst  of  December,  1867,  was  17,631*,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  period,  8,059*.  In  the 
following '"Table  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  is  divided  into 
males,  females,  and  infants : — 


County. 

1 

yA 

Name  of  School. 

No.  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  for  tho 
year  ended  31  at  Docomber,  1867. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendant 

Males.  | 

7o  males. 

Infants. 

Total. 

ended  31  st 
Doc.,  1667. 

Dublin, 

1 

Metropolitan : 

Central, 

1,729 

1,122 

656 

3,507 

1,462 

Inchicore,  . 

130 

103 

137 

370 

157 

West  Dublin, 

403 

268 

291 

962 

438 

Antrim,  . 

2 

Belfast,  . 

1,149 

675 

497 

2,321 

992 

3 

Ballymena,  . 

124 

101 

100 

325 

155 

Armagh,  . 

4 

Newry,  . 

161 

147 

111 

419 

172 

Cavan, 

5 

Bailieborough, 

144 

144 

98 

386 

179 

Down, 

6 

Newtownards, 

248 

165 

156 

569 

314 

Fermanagh, 

7 

Enniskillen,  . 

99 

51 

36 

186 

133 

Londonderry, 

8 

Coleraine, 

87 

120 

69 

276 

126 

9 

Londonderry, 

324 

199 

179 

702 

342 

Cork, 

10 

D unmanway, 

242 

241 

483 

225 

11 

Cork,  . 

429 

339 

289 

1,057 

497 

Limerick,  . 

12 

Limerick, 

318 

195 

197 

710 

314 

Tipperary, 

13 

Clonmel, 

163 

82 

67 

312 

128 

Waterford, 

14 

Waterford,  . 

200 

149 

122 

471 

217 

Kildare,  . 

15 

Athy,  . 

128 

80 

50 

258 

125 

Kilkenny, . 

16 

Kilkenny, 

109 

71 

79 

259 

128 

Meath, 

17 

Trim, 

222 

177 

170 

569 

237 

Wexford,  . 

18 

Enniscorthy, 

51 

29 

44 

124 

59 

Galway,  . 

19 

Galway, 

136 

65 

80 

281 

140 

Sligo, 

20 

Sligo,  . 

136 

105 

115 

35b 

195 

Antrim,  . 

21 

Ballymoney  (Minor), 

162 

117 

77 

356 

164 

Armagh, 

22 

Carriekfergus,  „ 

155 

87 

115 

357 

197 

23 

Lurgan,  „ 

412 

137 

152 

701 

317 

Monaghan, 

24 

Monaghan,  „ 

151 

145 

86 

382 

190 

Tyrone,  . 

25 

Omagh,  „ 

159 

156 

125 

440 

201 

26 

N.-T. -Stewart,  „ 

81 

80 

49 

210 

115 

King’s, 

27 

Barsonstown,  „ 

129 

93 

00 

282 

140 

Total, 

7,981 

5,443 

4,207 

17,631 

8,059 

51.  Wo  have  obtained  from  our  Inspectors  returns  showing  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  17,631  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the 


* Maritime  and  Agricultural  pupils  included. 
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dd  sS'  District  an(I  Minor  Model  Schools,  for  the //tv/rended  the  31stDecem- 
pupiis.  her,  1867.  It  appears  that  5, 51 8 wereof  the  Established  Church,  6, 581 

were  Roman  Catholics, 4, 393vvere  Presbyterians, and  1,139  belonged 
to  other  religious  persuasions.  In  the  subjoined  tabulation  of  tliese 
returns,  w e include  the  schools  of  the  Cen  tral  or  Metropolitan  district. 


Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Model 
Schools,  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1867. 


Duhij 


Antbim, 


752 

8653 

8654 

8655 

8656 

753 

8657 

8658 

8659 
1795 


5640 

5641 

5642 


6978 

6979 

6980 


6963 

6964 
! 6965 


5621 

5622 

5623 


Metropolitan  : 
Central  Model. 
Male,  No.  1 


Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Female, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Infant, 


No.  2, 
No.  3, 
No.  4, 
No.  5, 
No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
No.  4, 


Total, 

West  Dublin. 
Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Inchicore  Rail- 
way. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Belfast. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Ballymena. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 


* Includes  4,  -whose  religious  denominations  were  not  ascertained. 


No.  o t 
Pupils  on 
the  Rolls 
for  the 
year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1867. 

Religious  Denominations. 

.53  a 

■£3 

w 

R.  Catholic. 

Presbyterian. 

|§ 
O £ 

£ 

1,087 

283 

695 

74 

35 

186 

50 

104 

29 

3 

109 

28 

75 

4 

2 

140 

22 

112 

5 

1 

207 

46 

142 

12 

7 

721 

204 

435 

63 

19 

167 

20 

124 

9 

14 

110 

21 

74 

12 

3 

124 

30 

87 

3 

4 

656 

107 

495 

37 

17 

3,5(17 

811 

2,343 

248 

105* 

403 

17 

385 

1 

268 

9 

254 

2 

3 

291 

9 

276 

6 

962 

35 

915 

8 

4 

130 

39 

88 

2 

1 

103 

39 

64 

137 

58 

79 

370 

136 

231 

2 

1 

1,149 

270 

226 

567 

86 

675 

179 

93 

344 

59 

497 

115 

126 

219 

37 

2,321 

564 

445 

1,130 

182 

124 

21 

6 

91 

6 

101 

25 

2 

68 

6 

100 

21 

13 

59 

7 

325  ‘ 

67 

21  j 

218 

19 
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Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  of  Model  Schools. 


Armagh, 


Cavan, 


S 


■ ■ 1 
• { 


Fermanagh 


Londonderry, 


Do., 


• I 

Cork,  . . | 


Do., 


Limerick, 


5624 

5625 

5626 


5627 

5628 
8514 


7774 

7775 

7776 


9071 

9072 

9073 


5618 

5619 

5620 


7690 

7691 

7692 


5636 

5637 


8951 

8952 

8953 


6950 
' 6951 
6952 


Newry. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Bailieborough. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Newtownards. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Enniskillen. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Coleraine. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant,  , 

Total, 

Londonderry. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

D UNMANWAY. 

Male, 

Female, 

Total, 

Cork. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 


No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tlio  Rolls 
for  tlio 
year 
ended 
31st  I)ce., 
18G7. 


161 

1^7 

111 


419 


144 

144 

98 


386 


248 

165 

156 


99 

51 

36 


186 


87 

120 

69 


276 


324 

199 

179 


702 


Religious  Denominations. 


569 


242 

241 


483 


429 

339 

289 


1,057 


146 


105 


49 


189 


15 


161 


92 


23 


195 

127 

129 


130 


68 


201 


24 


•285 

221 

182 


33 


21 


223 

228 


451 


451 


16 


153 


194 

126 

96 


54 


29 


22 


416 


688 


68 

62 

43 


173 


62 


Limerick. 

Mule, 

Female, 

Infant, 

.318 

195 

197 

178 

111 

128 

83 

44 

26 

33 

15 

29 

24 

25 
14 

Total, 

7J0 

417 

153 

I 77 

63 

G4 


134 


[continued. 
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Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  of  Model  Schools. 


No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tho  Rolls 
for  tho 
yoar 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1867. 


Religious  Denominations. 


Tipperary,  . j 

5633 

5634 

5635 

Clonmel. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

163 

82 

67 

55 

32 

32 

88 

29 

21 

6 

13 

7 

14 

8 

7 

Total, 

Waterford. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

312 

119 

138 

26 

29 

Waterford,  | 

6974 

6975 

6976 

200 

149 

122 

85 

52 

50 

74 

71 

37 

10 

10 

13 

31 

16 

•22 

Total, 

Athy. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

471 

187 

182 

33 

69 

Kildare,  . | 

6209 

6210 
6615 

128 

80 

50 

58 

47 

34 

37 

16 

5 

22 

10 

8 

11 

7 

3 

1 

Total, 

Kilkenny. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

258 

139 

58 

40 

21 

Kilkenny,  . | 

6981 

6982 

6983 

109 

71 

79 

65 

23 

42 

31 

41 

33 

7 

4 

2 

6 

3 

2 

Total, 

Trim. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

259 

130 

105 

13 

11 

Meath,  . j 

5630 

5631 

5632 

222 

177 

170 

41 

25 

23 

178 

152 

147 

3 

Total, 

Enniscorthy. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

569 

89 

477 

3 

W eyford,  . | 

7784 

7785 

7786 

51 

29 

44 

42 

22 

33 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

Total, 

Galway. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

124 

97 

11 

4 

12 

Galway,  . | 

6212 

6213 

6214 

136 

65 

80 

36 

32 

32 

82 

16 

13 

9 

12 

22 

9 

5 

13 

Total, 

281 

100 

111 

43 

27 

Sl.I-30,  . . | 

8206 

8207 

8208 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

136 

105 

115 

92 

52 

54 

4 

4 

24 

25 
28 

16 

28 

29 

Total, 

356 

198 

8 

77 

73 
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Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  of  Model  Schools. 


No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tho  Rolls 
for  the 

Roligious  Denominations.  j 

Counties. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

7 

0- 

a 

year 

5 

ended 

■g 

■3 

o '£ 

31st  Dec., 

t* 

11 

1867. 

■go 

W 

A 

1 

°J 

Bali/ymoney 

6737 

(Minor). 

( 

Male, 

162 

16 

28 

117 

Antrim,  . < 

6738 

Female, 

117 

12 

19 

84 

l 

6739 

Infant, 

77 

11 

12 

53 

I 

Total, 

356 

39 

59 

254 

4 

Do.,  . . j 

7753 

(Minor). 

Male, 

155 

28 

3 

111 

7754 

Female, 

87 

26 

3 

47 

11 

t 

7755 

Infant, 

115 

24 

2 

77 

12 

Total, 

Lurgan  (Minor). 
Male, 

357 

78 

8 

235 

36 

Armagh,  . < 

8540 

412 

224 

61 

92 

8541 

Female, 

137 

70 

3 

41 

23 

t 

8542 

Infant, 

152 

84 

17 

38 

13 

Total, 

701 

378 

81 

171 

71 

7751 

(Minor). 

Monaghan,  1 

Male, 

151 

45 

46 

54 

G 

7752 

Female, 

145 

50 

32 

60 

3 

l 

7854 

Infant, 

86 

40 

17 

29 

Total, 

382 

135 

95 

143 

9 

Tyrone,  . ^ 

7853 

Omagh  (Minor). 
Male, 

159 

76 

4 

64 

15 

8178 

Female, 

156 

58 

10 

71 

17 

l 

8179 

Infant, 

125 

62 

5 

41 

17 

Total, 

N.-T.  -Stewart 
(Minor). 

440 

196 

19 

176 

49 

Do.  . . ; 

7758 

81 

22 

1 

58 

Male, 

7759 

Female, 

80 

25 

2 

52 

1 

( 

8694 

Infant, 

49 

18 

2 

26 

3 

Total, 

Parsonstown 

(Minor). 

210 

65 

5 

136 

4 

King’s  Countt,  < 

7949 

Male, 

129 

38 

79 

5 

7950 

Female, 

93 

62 

30 

1 

t 

7951 

Infant, 

60 

27 

25 

3 

5 

Total, 

282 

127 

134 

8 

13 

Grand  Total, 

17,631 

5,518 

6,581 

4,393 

1,139 

Per-centage, 

- 

31-3 

37'3 

24*9 

6-5 
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Enniskillen  52.  The  Enniskillen  District  Model  School  was  opened  for  the 
Mode'*  reception  of  pupils  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

School. 

53.  The  number  of  District  Model  Schools  in  operation  is  19. 


Total 
number  of 
District  and 

sriSe'  Tlie  numljer  °f  Minor  Model  Schools  in  operation  is  7. 

Schools. 


Agricultural 
School 
Farms. 


55.  The  total  number  of  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools  in 
operation  is  26.* 

■^■VL — 56.  The  total  number  of  School  Farms  in  connexion  on 
the  31st  December,  1867,  was  112— of  which  21  were  School  Farms 
of  the  First  Class,  under  the  exclusive  management  of  our  Board 
and  17  were  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class,  under  local  manage- 
ment- Of  the  remaining  number,  69  were  ordinary  School  Farms, 
and  5 were  School  Gardens— one  of  the  latter  being  under  our  own 
management. 


57.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  School  Farms  of  the  First 
Glass : — 


First  Class 
Farms 
under  man- 
agement of 
Commis- 
sioners. 


No.  1.— Twenty-one  School  Farms  of  the  First  Glass  under  Exclusive 
Management  of  Commissioners. 


County. 

Antrim, 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

ii 

Monaghan. 
Cork, 


Limerick, 


School, 

. Ballymoney. 

. Ulster  (Belfast). 

. Bailieboro'. 

. Templedouglas. 

. Dunlewev. 

. Bath. 

. Dunmanway. 

. Glandore. 

. Farrahy. 

. Munster  (Cork). 

. Limerick(Mungret). 


County. 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 


Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

Leitrim, 


School. 

. Tervoe.f 
• Mt.  Trenckard. 

. Kyle  Park. 

. Deny  castle. 

. Gormanstown. 

. Albert  (Glasnevin). 
. Athy. 

. "Woodstock. 

. Kilkenny. 

. Leitrim. 


First  Class  No, 

Farms 
under  man- 
agement of 

Local  County. 

Patrons.  Antrim, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Clare, 


Waterford, 

Carlow, 


-Seventeen  School  Farms  of  the  First 
Management. 


School. 

. Ballycairy. 

. Lame. 

• Cornagilta. 

. Loughash. 

. Feakle. 

. Cahersherkin. 
. Sallybank. 

• Glen  gam. 

• Garryhill. 


County. 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Galway, 

Mayo, 

Xioscommon 


Class  under  Local 


School. 

. Piltown. 

. Kalian. 

• Dromiskin. 

• Woodpole. 

. Ballinakill. 

. Clonkeenkeryl. 

• Cross. 

• Gian  duff. 


. 

13  now  conducted  as  a separate  establishment.  * -* -e  Llmenck  ; but  it 
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58.  The  following  is  a Classified  Summary  of  the  School  Farms  Summary 
in  the  several  Counties  of  Ireland,  on  the  31st  December,  1867  - of  As«- 

’ " cultural 

School 


Countios. 

School  Farms. 

Counties. 

School  Farms. 

First 

Class. 

Ordinary. 

School 

Gardens. 

Total. 

jj 

So 

Ordinary. 

School 
Gard  ens. 

Total. 

1.  Antrim, 

4 

4 

16.  Carlow, 

1 

1 

2.  Armagh,  . 

2 

1 

3 

17.  Dublin,  . 

1 

1 

2 

3.  Cavan, 

1 

5 

6 

18.  Kildare, 

1 

4 

5 

4.  Donegal,  . 

2 

7 

9 

19.  Kilkenny,  . 

3 

3 

6 

5.  Down, 

] 

] 

2 

6.  Fermanagh, 

3 

3 

21.  Longford,  . 

2 

2 

7.  Monaghan, 

2 

2 

4 

22.  Louth, 

1 

1 

8.  Tyrone, 

1 

2 

3 

23.  Meath, 

1 

2 

3 

Total,  Ulster, 

10 

21 

1 

32 

25.  Westmeath, 

1 

1 

20.  Wexford,  . 

. 

27.  Wicklow,  . 

1 

1 

Total,  Leinster, 

9 

14 

1 

24 

10.  Clare, 

3 

6 

9 

28.  Galway, 

2 

2 

4 

1 1.  Cork, 

4 

4 

8 

29.  Leitrim, 

1 

i 

2 

1 2.  Kerry, 

3 

3 

30.  Mayo, 

1 

5 

2 

8 

13.  Limerick,  . 

3 

3 

31.  Roscommon, 

1 

6 

1 

8 

14.  Tipperary,. 

3 

3 

32.  Sligo, 

5 

5 

15.  Waterford, 

1 

2 

3 

Total,  Connaught. 

5 

19 

3 

27 

Total,  Munster, 

14 

15 

29 

Grand  Total,  . 

38 

69 

5 

112 

59.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  School  Farms  in  Number  of 
the  years  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1860,5*“* 
1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  and  1867:—  Cite 

to  1867. 


Ybau. 

Nurabor  of  Sohool  Farms 

in  oaoli  Year. 

First  Class. 

Ordinary. 

Sohool 

Gardens. 

WorkhoiiHO. 

Total. 

1852, 

27 

39 

3 

23 

92 

1853, 

33 

43 

3 

50 

129 

1854, 

35 

47 

3 

70 

155 

1855, 

37 

46 

3 

79 

165 

1856, 

37 

51 

3 

77 

168 

1857, 

39 

48 

3 

76 

166 

1858, 

42 

47 

3 

64 

156 

1859, 

38 

45 

2 

58 

143 

I860, 

36 

42 

2 

41 

121 

1861, 

36 

39 

2 

43 

120 

1862, 

36 

48 

3 

47 

134 

1863, 

36 

50 

3 

89 

1864, 

36 

55 

3 

94 

1865, 

38 

62 

4 

104 

1866, 

38 

66 

5 

109 

1867, 

38 

69 

5 

112 
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XVII.— 60.  We  publish,  in  the  usual  form,  a full  statement  of 
our  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1SG7. 

XVIII. — Gl.  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year, 
to  your  Excellency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our 
Corporate  Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  Twelfth  day  of  May,  ' 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight. 


(Signed) 

James  Kelly,  ) 

Wm.  Homam  Newell,  / Secretaries. 
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Receipts 


Disburse- 

ments. 


Thirty-fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1867. 

Aocount  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbuksehents  of  the  Commissioners 


CHARGE. 

Balance  on  the  31st  December,  1866, 

Amount  received  from  the  Treasury  on  account  of  Votes, 

Do.  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus,  sold  to  the  National 
Schools  iu  Ireland,  at  reduced  prices,  during  the  twelvemonths  ended  the 
31st  December,  1867, 

Do.  for  Fees,  &c.,  from  Pupils  attending  the  Central  Model  Schools, 
Marlborough-street, 


Do.  for  Fee3,&c.,  from  Pupils  attending  the  Dublin  West  Model  School. 
School-street, 


Do.  for  Sale  of  Wearing  Apparel  made  up  by  the  Female  Teachers  in 
Training, 

Do.  for  Garden  Produce,  &c.,  from  Glasnevin  Industrial  School, 

Do.  for  Garden  Produce,  &c.,  from  Glasnevin  Model  Garden, 

Do.  for  Fens  from  Pupils  attending  the  Inchicore  Model  School, 

Amount  received  from  the  following  Model  Schools  under  the 
Management  op  the  Board,  for  School  Fees,  &c. 

Athy,  Co.  Kildare,  . 

Bailieborough,  Co.  Cavan, 

Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim,  . 

Ballymoney,  Co.  Antrim,  . 

Belfast,  Co.  Antrim, 

Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary,  . 

Coleraine,  Co.  Londonderry, 

Cork,  Co.  Cork, 

D UNMAN  WAY,  Co.  CORK, 

Galway,  Co.  Galway, 

Kilkenny,  Co.  Kilkenny,  . 

Limerick,  Co.  Limerick,  . 

Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone,  . 

New  ay,  Co.  Armagh,  . 

Trim,  Co.  Meath, 

Waterford,  Co.  Waterford, 

N.  T.  Stewart,  Co.  Tv-rone, 

Carrickfergcs,  Co.  Antrim, 

Parsonstown,  King’s  Co.,  . 

Monaghan,  Co.  Monaghan, 

Londonderry,  Co.  Londonderry 
Newiownards,  Co.  Down, 

Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford, 

Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh 
Sligo,  Co.  Sligo,  . . ’ 

Lurgan,  Co.  Armagh,  | 

lz!m. the  «« 

Do.  from  various  sources. 


Carried  forward, 


63,748 

6 

7 

3-16,130 

0 

0 

15,115 

4 

10 

789 

10 

6 

186 

7 

7 

105 

3 

9 

82 

13 

11 

62 

10 

3 

82 

14 

4 

64 

9 

9 

95 

7 

1 

112 

18 

0 

87 

9 

11 

638 

1 

10 

81 

1 

3 

96 

7 

3 

509  15 

6 

83 

8 

2 

99 

7 

5 

83 

7 

8 

212 

7 

0 

152 

5 

2 

114 

9 

2 

90  19 
139  12  5 
65  2 10 
123  15  11 
193  7 1 
136  0 3 
202  4 0 
211  19  7 
41  2 6 
35  12  7 
132  13 


210  7 3 

85  9 11 

761  1 6 
192  3 9 


431,434  18  10 
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of  National  Education,  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  18G7. 

DISCHARGE.  £ s.  d.  £ s. 

Normal  Establishment  : 

Salaries  anti  Allowances, 5 

General  Expenditure, 307  14  5 ^ ^ 

Male  Training  Establishment,  Glasnevin  : ~~  ’ ° 1 

Salaries  and  Wages,  . . . . • • • Jj®  }*  J 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  leachers,  . w 15  0 

General  Expenditure, 149  3 6 1 

Male  Training  Establishment,  Nt:  i.  Gt.  George’s-st.: 

Salaries  and  Wages,  . . . • • • • 244  16  2 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers,  . 1,349  12  11 

General  Expenditure, 161  13  0 


Auxiliary  Training  Establishment,  29,  Marlbo- 
rough-street  : 

General  Expenditure, 

Male  Training  Establishment—  (Special  Class 
Branch)  : 

General  Expenditure, 

Female  Training  Establishment  : 

Salaries  and  Wages • 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Toacliers, 
General  Expenditure, 

Laundry  for  Training  Establishments  in  Dublin  : 
Wages  and  Genoral  Expenditure,  .... 

Central  Model  Schools,  Marlborougii-street  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure,  ....... 

Dublin  West  Model  School,  School-street  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure, 

Albert  Model  Training  Establish  meni,  Glasnevin  : 

Salary  of  Literary  Teacher,  

General  Expenditure, 

Glasnevin  Industrial  School: 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure,  Literary  Department,. 

Ditto,  Industrial  ditto, 

Glasnevin  Model  Gardens: 

Salary  of  Gardeners,  and  General  Expenditure  connected 
with  working  of  Gardens, 

Inchicore  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure, 

Ordinary  National  Schools  : 

Rents  of  Scliool-liouBOS,  Incidentals,  tScc., 

Athy  District  Model  School,  Co.  Kildare  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure,  . . . • 

BailieborougB  District  Model  School,  Co.  Cavan  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c,,  . 
General  Expenditure, 


192  6 4 
1,815  5 1 
352  13  0 


3,701  5 9 
71  2 10 


967 

9 

8 

42 

16 

5 

100 

0 

0 

223 

2 

i 

205 

13 

6 

39 

17 

11 

57 

12 

11 

638  15  6 
110  10  2 


56 7 10  9 
143  12  3 


1,078  12  6 

1,766  2 1 
78  12  8 


1,010  6 1 


Carried  forward, 


16,195  11  11 
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Aooouht  of  Receipts 
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and  DisEtJKSBMKNTB — continued. 


DISCHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward,  . 

— 

16,195  11  11 

Ballymena  District  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  anil  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

617  16  6 

General  Expenditure, 

88  3 1 

705  19  7 

B alh’ money  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

525  13  10 

General  Expenditure, 

64  3 6 

Belfast  District  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim: 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c. , . 

— 

3,175  16  8 

58!)  17  4 

General  Expenditure, 

351  10  2 

3,527  15  10 

Clonmel  District  Model  School,  Co.  Tipperary  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

661  12  7 

General  Expenditure, 

115  16  7 

777  9 2 

Coleraine  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Londonderry  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teacliors  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Rosidont  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

566  2 5 

General  Expenditure, 

181  4 2 

747  6 7 

Cork  District  Model  School,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

1,599  4 9 

General  Expenditure,  

264  11  8 

1,863  16  5 
31  0 0 

Derrycahtle  Literary  School,  Co.  Tipperary: 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers,  .... 

— 

Dunmanway  District  Model  School,  Co.  Cork: 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Toachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

607  14  11 

General  Expenditure, 

151  8 0 

759  2 11 

Galway  District  Model  School,  Co.  Galway  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Toachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Toaohers,  &c.,  . 

669  11  2 

General  Expenditure,  

167  2 8 

836  13  10 

Glandore  Literary  School,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Touchers  and  Monitors, 

32  6 8 

General  Expenditure, 

10  6 

33  7 2 

Gormanstown  Literary  School,  Co.  Tipperary  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  ami  Monitors, 

_ 

69  0 0 

Kilkenny  District  Model  School,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Rosidont  Pupil-Toachors,  &c.,  . 

656  13  4 

General  Expenditure, 

112  5 8 

768  19  0 

Kyle  Park  Literary  School,  Co.  Tipperary  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teacliors  ami  Monitors, 

L26  15  0 

General  Expenditure, 

15  0 10 

141  15  10 

Leitrim  Literary  School,  Co.  Leitrim  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Tench ors  and  Monitors, 

- 

44  16  8 

Limerick  District  Model  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teacliors  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Rosidont  Pupil-Teachers,  &c., 

982  17  7 

General  Expenditure, 

194  L 1 

1,176  18  8 

Carried  forward, 

- 

28,269  10  11 

Receipts 

and 

Disburse - 
menls. 
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ami  Disbursements — continued. 


DISCHARGE. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward, 

— 

28,269  10  11 

Londonderry Dist.  Mod. School, Co.  Londonderry: 
<3nlnr;«q  and  Allowances  to  Teacliora  and  Monitors,  and 

1,248  9 5 

~ Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

General  Expenditure 

20'8  2 5 

1,516  11  10 

Moott  Thenciuju)  Ljteuaey  School,  Co.  Limemok  : 

Salary  to  Teacher,  ....... 

— 

16  0 0 

Mungret  Literary  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 

99  10  0 

Salaries,  &c.,  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

— 

Newby  District  Model  School,  Co.  Armagh  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

603  7 11 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

General  Expenditure, 

152  6 7 

755  14  6 

Temfledouglas  Literary  School,  Co.  Donegal  : 

Salary,  &o.,  to  Teacher,  ...... 

. 

Tervoe  Literary  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 

103  18  4 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

— 

Trim  District  Model  School,  Co.  Meath  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

' 742  13  1 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

General  Expenditure, 

116  7 7 

859  0 8 I 

"Watf.rt’ord  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Waterford  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

676  7 0 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

General  Expenditure, 

873  13  3 

Newtownards  District  Model  School,  Co.  Down  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

1,117  8 10 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Dupil-Teaehors,  &c.,  . 

General  Expenditure, 

1,307  6 4 1 

Sligo  District  Model  School,  Co.  Sligo  : _ 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

599  19  5 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Touchers,  &c. , . 

: General  Expenditure, 

193  8 10 

793  8 3 , 

1 Enniscortiiy  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Wexford  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

376  6 0 
93  5 11 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

General  Expenditure, 

469  11  11 

Enniskillen  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Fermanagh  : 

.152  8 8 
360  12  4 

Salaries,  &c.,  . • • • • 

General  Expenditure, 

513  1 0 

CARRICK FERGUS  MINOR  M.ODEL  SCHOOL,  Co.  ANTRIM  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

585  2 9 
61  5 6 

General  Expenditure, 

646  8 3 

Monaghan  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Monaghan  : 

549  10  3 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure 

643  19  5 

Omagh  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Tyrone  : 

682  4 11 
120  12  8 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachors  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure, 

802  17  7 

Parsonstown  Minor  Model  School,  King's  Co.  : 

594  5 0 
95  18  0 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure, 

690-  S 0 

Newtownstewart  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Tyrone 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

426  16  7 
67  0 7 

General  Expenditure, 

484  5 2 

Woodstock  Literary  School,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 

43  1 8 

Salaries,  &c.,  to  Teachers, 

Carried  forward^  . 

- 

38,916  2 1 

Receipts 
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Account  of  Receipts 


Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 


CHARGE. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d 

Brought  forward,  . 

— 

431,434  18  10 

Receipts  for  Sales  of  Farm  Produce,  &c.,  from 
Farms  under  the  Management  of  the  Board  : — 

Albert  Model  Farm,  Ctlasnevin,  Co.  Dublin, 

2,444  3 Q 

Atht  School  Farm,  Co.  Kildare,  .... 

509  16  3 

Bailieborough  School  Farm,  Co.  Cayan, 

228  9 9 

Ballymoney  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim  : 

(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  &c., 
to  1st  ^ovemher,  1866), 

54  19  3 

Bath  School  Farm,  Co.  Monaghan, 

118  4 0 

Belfast  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim, 

586  4 0 

Derrycastle  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary,  . 

72  3 11 

DusMANWiT  School  Fahm,  Co.  Coek,  . . 

127  4 9 

Carried  forward,  , , 

4,139  5 1 

31,434  18  1 0 
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and  Disbursements — continued. 


DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward,  . 

Lurcjan  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Armagh  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure 

Expenditure  connected  with  the  Working  of 
Agricultural  Schools  and  School  Farms  under 
the  Management  of  the  Board:— 

Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  Co.  Dublin  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances,  . . £547  0 8 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Allowances 
of  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . .1,917  6 2 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, and  General  Farm  Expenses, 

&c 1,86*6  15  5 

Rent, 728  0 5 


Atiiy  School  Farm,  Co.  Kildare  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Main- 
tenance of  RoBidont  Agricultural  Pupils, £150  15  0 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  &c.,  . . 529  6 3 


Bailieijorouoh  School  Farm,  Co.  Cavan  : 

Salary,  «&c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils, £1 25  11  11 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, labour,  Rent,  Stc.,  . . 559  5 10 


Ballymoney  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  £88  19  6 
General  Expenditure 52  18  0 


Bath  School  Farm,  Co.  Monaghan: 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  and  Main- 
tenance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  £53  18  10- 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  &c. , . . 4C6  8 4 


Belfast  (Ulster)  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim: 
Salary,  &c. , of  Agriculturist,  and  Main- 
tenance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  £279  14  4 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rout,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure,   925  17  10 


Derrycastlk  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  and  Maintenance 
of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . £58  6 8 
Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Expenditure, 

&c.,  . . . . . . . 73  17  8 


Bunmanway  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Main- 
tenance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  £62  1 9 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure, . . . . . 106  12  7 


Carried  forward, 


£ s.  d. 


997  13  7 
160  17  8 


4,554  2 8 


£ J.  d. 

38,916  2 1 


1,158  11  3 


Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 


684  17  9 


91  17  6 


520  5 2 


1,205  12  2 


132  4 4 


168  14  4 


8,037  15  2 40,074  13  4 
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Thirty-fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1867. 

Aooomra  of  Beoeipts 


CHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward,  . 

4,139  5 1 

Receipts  for  Sales — continued. 

Farrahy  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork, 

86  7 6 

Glandore  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork, 

172  5 7 

Gormanstown  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 
(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  to 
30th  September,  1866),  . ... 

24  10  7 

Kilkenny  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny 

» 772  12  9 

Kyle  Park  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  to 
1st  May,  1867),  . . , f . ' . . 

16  0 0 

Leitrim  School  Farm,  Co.  Leitrim,  . 

77  17  8 

Limeiuck  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick,  . 

471  17  3 

MODKT  TrENCHARR  SCHOOL  FaRST,  Off.  liHBERICK: 
(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Itaufo  to 
29th  September,  1867),  . . . , , 

31  10  0 

Munster  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork,  , 

756  16  U , 

TemplEDOOGLAS  SCHOOL  Farm,  Co.  RoHESAr.,  . 

67  14  2 

Tervoe  School  Farm,  Co.  Lihhrigk, 

206  14  10 

Carried1  forward*,  . , 

8,823  re  4 'i 

£ s.  d. 
431,434  18  10 


431,434  18  10 
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1897.]  °f  National  Education  'in  Ireland. 

and  DiMBESaraHJ* — continued. 


DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward, 


Expenditur  Vu— continued. 

Farrahy  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaiw  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  . . £54  18  7 

Purchase  of  Live  S tock,  Rout,  and  Gene- 
ral Expenditure,  ....  180  18  10 


Glandore  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist, . . . £43  3 4 

Labour,  Rent,  ami  General  Expenditure,  252  11  8 


Gormanstown  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  and  ‘Maintenance 
of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . £57  2 11 
Rent  and  General  Expenditure,  . . 51  19  4 


Kilkenny  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 

Salary  and  Allowance  of  Agriculturist, 
and  Maintenance  of  Resident  Agricul- 
tural Pupils,  &c.,  . . . .£281  6 11 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure, .....  1,128  18  11 


Kyle  Park  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  . . . £30  0 0 

Rent, 35  10  0 


Leitrim  School  Farm,  Co.  Leitrim  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  . . . £42  0 0 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General 
Expenditure, 186  6 1 


Limerick  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick: 

Salaries  and  Allowances,  Agricultural 
Department,  and  Maintenance  of  Resi- 
dent Agricultural  Pupils,  85c.,  . £699'  1 7 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  8s  General Kxpondituro,  296  15  11 


Mount  Trenoiiard  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick  : 
Salary  of  Agriculturist  and  Maintenance  of 
Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . £53  17 

Rent,  See.,  . . . . 30  17  : 


Munster  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  of  Agriculturist, 

&c.,and  Maintenance  of  Resident  Agri- 
cultural Pupils,  . . . .£373  18 

Purchaso  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  Literary 
and  Agricultural  Departments,  . . 833  5 


Templedouglas  School  Farm,  Co.  Donegal  : 
Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  . . . £47  19  ' 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure,   63  19 


Tervoe  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick: 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  8cc.,  . . .£47  1 

Purchaso  ot  Live  Stock,  Rent,  8tc.,  . 74  16 


Carried  forward, 


£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

8,037  15  2 

40,074  13  4 

185  17  5 

295  15  0 

109  2 3 

1,410  5 10 

65  10  0 

228  6 1 

995  17  6 

84  15  0 

- 1,207  3 3 

111  18  11 

121  17  8 

12,854  4 1 

40,074  13  4 

Receipts 

and. 

)islmrs6~ 

mentt. 
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Account  of  Receipts 


CHARGE. 

Brought  forward,  . 

Receipts  for  Sales— coniiraaed. 

■Woodstock  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 

(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  to 
1st  May,  1867),  


£ s.  d. 
6,823  12  4 


8 14  0 


Carried  forward,  . 


£ s.  d. 
1431,434  18  10 


6,832  6 4 


438,267  5 2 
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and  Disbumimenis — continued. 


DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward,  . 

Expenditure — continued. 

Woodstock  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 

Allowance  of  Agriculturist  and  "Wages  to  an  Indus- 
trial Class,  &c., 


D unlew y Agricultural  School,  Co.  Donegal 
General  Expenditure, 


Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  Agricultural  De- 
partment : 

Salaries  to  Teachers  of  Schools  connected  with 
School-Farms  of  the  First  Class  (under  Local 
Management),  Maintenance  of  Agricultural  Pupils, 
and  Payments  to  Industrial  Classes,  . • . 

Ditto  to  Teachers  of  Schools  connected  with 
ordinary  School- Farms,  and  Payments  to  Indus- 
trial Classes, 

Salaries  and  Travelling  Expenses  oe  Agricul- 
tural Inspectors, 


Salaries,  Gratuities,  Stc. , to  Teachers  and  Monitors: 
Salaries  to  Principal  Teachers  in  Ordinary  Na- 
tional Schools, 

Ditto  to  Assistants  in  Ditto, 

Ditto  to  Workmistresses  Ditto, 

Ditto  to  Paid  Monitors  Ditto, 

Ditto  to  Teachers  in  Evening  Schools,  . 
Ditto,  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  organizing 

National  Schools, 

Premiums  to  Teachers  in  National  Schools  for  the 
encouragement  of  order  and  NEATNESS,  . 
Supplemental  or  Good  Service  Salaries, 
Gratuities  to  Teachers  for  Literary  Instr 
in  P.  L.  U.  National  Schools, 


Pupil-Teaciier,  &c.,  . 

Special  Gratuities  to  Teachers  op 
Schools,  on  retiring  from  service,  . 
Commission  on  Post  Office  Orders  fop 
of  Teachers’  Salaries,  &c., . 


Travelling  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors 
of  National  Schools  attending  Examinations  held  by 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors, 

Payments  from  “ The  Private  Contribution  Fund 


£ s. 

d. 

12,854  4 

1 

24  11 

0 

8 0 

0 

540  0 10 

363  14 

7 

936  14 

3 

154,640  0 

0 

32,140  16 

3 

8,660  1 

0 

20,838  16 

0 

1,154  8 

4 

786  14 

3 

1,326  10 

0 

4,329  15 

7 

368  0 

0 

6,110  19 

7 

5,517  0 

0 

1,481  15 

3 

Carried  forward, 


£ s.  d. 
40,074  13  4 


12,886  15  1 


1,840  9 8 


237,354  16  3 

1,971  13  0 
37  10  0 


294,165  17  4 
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DISCHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward,  . 



294,165  17  4 

Inspection  : 

Salaries,  Six  Head  Inspectors, 

2,511  18  10 

Travelling  Expenses  Do.,  

1,559  0 7 

Salaries  of  District  and  Sub-Inspectors, 

10,357  13  5 

Special  Travelling  of  District  and  Sub-Inspectors  on 

changing  Districts,  &c.,  Postage  and  General  Expen- 

diture  connected  with  the  Inspection  of  Schools, 

4,781  5 4 

27,208  18  2 

Book  Department  : 

Contractors  for  Paper,  Printing,  and  Binding  of  National 

School  Books,  and  II.  M.  Stationery  Office  for  Slates, 

Penoils,  and  other  School  Requisites, 

11,410  8 0 

For  Maps,  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus 

purclia'sed  from  Publishers  and  others, 

14,744  8 11 

General  Expenditure, 

2,637  13  1 

— 

28,692  10  0 

Official  Establishment,  Marlborougii-stheet  : 

Salaries  and  Wages,  ....... 

18,064  12  8 

Travelling  Expenses, 

199  18  0 

16,064  10  8 

Miscellaneous  : 

Rent  and  Taxes, 

292  17  8 

Stationery  and  Printing,  per  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  . 

2,354  10  0 

Stamps, 

28  8 2 

Candles,  Gas,  &c., 

221  14  10 

Incidentals, 

712  11  4 

3,610  2 0 

Commissioners  of  Income  Tax  : 

Payments  of  Deductions  for  Income  Tax  under  the  heads 

of  Salaries  and  Allowances,  ..... 

— 

761  1 6 

370,503  19  8 

Balance  on  the  31st  of  December,  1867, 

- 

67,763  5 6 

JAMES  OLARIDGE,  Accountant. 

£ 

438,267  5 2 

Receipts 

and 

Disburse * 
ments. 


Education  Office,  Dullin,  I860. 


JAMBS  KELLY,  > 
WM.  H.  NEWELL,  j 


Secretaries. 
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OF 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  DATES  OP  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell. 

The  Marquess  of  Kildare. 

Right  Hon.  Maziehe  Beady. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Mountifort  Longfield. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  O’Hagan. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  D unravel. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Common  Pleas  (Monahan). 
Right  Hon.  Lokd  Chief  Babon  (Pigot). 

Right  Hon.  James  Anthony  Lawson,  m.p. 

Laurence  Waldron,  Esq.,  d.l. 

John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  d.l. 
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Hon.  Thomas  Preston,  d.l. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. 

James  William  Murland,  Esq. 
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APPENDICES 

TO  THE 

THIRTY. FOURTH  REPORT 

OF 


OOMMHSIONEES  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IBELAND, 

(1867.) 

1 — Appendix  J. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland. 


Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  the  Com- 
missions!;?. 


Part  I.  Part  I. 

General  Nature  of  the  System  of  National  Education. 

I. — Its  Object  and  Fundamental  Principle.  § I. 

1.  The  object  of  the  system  of  National  Education  is  to  afford  combined 
literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction,  to  children  of  all  persuasions, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon  the  fundamental  principle,  that  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils. 

2.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  different  religious  denominations  should 
co-operate  in  conducting  National  Schools. 

3.  The  Commissioners  by  themselves,  or  their  Officers,  are  to  be  allowed  to 
visit  and  examine  the  Schools  whenever  they  think  lit.  Those  who  visit  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  are  furnished  with  credentials  under  their  Seal. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  not  change  any  fundamental  Pule  without  the 
express  permission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

5.  The  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw,  or  essentially  alter, ^ any  book  that 
has  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter,  unanimously  published  or  sanctioned  by  them, 
without  a previous  communication  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

II Description  of  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid.  § II. 

1.  The  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.: — 1st,  Vested  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  namely,  first, 
those  vested  in  the  Commissioners ; and,  second,  those  vested  in  Trustees,  for 
the  purpose  of  boing  maintained  as  National  Schools  ; 2ndly,  N on-V ested  Schools, 
the  property  of  private  individuals.  Both  these  classes  of  Schools  are  under  the 
control  of  local  Patrons  or  Managers. 

2.  There  are  also  Model  Schools,  of  which  the  Commissioners  are  themselves 

the  Patrons,  but  which  are  conducted  on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  the 
ordinary  National  Schools.  , . 

3.  The  Commissioners  encourage  Industrial  Instruction  in  National  Schools  in 

all  suitable  cases.  _ ... 

4.  The  Commissioners  require  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  plain  needle- 
work in  all  Female  Schools. 

II  [ Use  of  School-houses.  § I 

1.  In  Non-Vested  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not,  in  ordinary  cases, 
exercise  control  over  the  use  of  the  School-houses  on  Sundays,  or  before  or  alter 
the  School-hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week;  such  use  being  left  altogether 
to  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  subject  to  the 
interference  of  the  Board  in  cases  leading  to  contention  orabuse. 

2.  No  National  School-liouse  shall  be  employed,  at  anytime,  even  temporality , 
as  the  stated  place  of  divine  worship  of  any  religious  community ; or  for  the 
celebration  or  administration  of  the  Sacraments  or  Bites  of  any  Church. 

D 
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3.  No  aid  'will  be  granted  to  a School  held  in  a place  of  worships  nor  will  the 
Commissioners  sanction  the  transfer  of  an  existing  School,  to  a place  of  worship, 


Appendix  A. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Part  I. 

§ III. 


§ IV. 


even  for  a temporary  period. 

4.  When  a School-room  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a place  of  worship, 
there  must  not  be  any  direct  internal  communication  between  the  School-room 
and  such  place  of  worship. 

5.  Yested  School-houses  must  be  used,  exclusively , for  the  education  of  the 
pupils  attending  them : except  on  Sundays,  when  they  may  be  employed  for 
Sunday  Schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Patrons  or  Managers,  subject,  in  cases 
leading  to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners. 

6.  No  political  meetings  shall  beheld  in  National  School-houses,  whether  Yested 
or  Non -Yested;  nor  shall  any  political  business  whatsoever  be  transacted  therein. 

7.  Wien  any  School  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connexion  with 
them,  the  inscription,  “National  School,”  shall  be  put  up  in  plain  and  legible 
characters  on  the  School-house,  or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render  it  con- 
spicuous to  the  public.  When  a School-house  is  built  partly  by  aid  from  the 
State,  a stone  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  inscription  cut 
upon  it.  _ The  Commissioners  will  not,  when  granting  aid  in  future , sanction 
any  inscription  containing  a title  of  a denominational  character , or  which  may 
appear  to  them  to  indicate  that  the  School  is  one  belonging  to  any  particular 
religious  body.  The  Commissioners  do  not  object  to  the  terms,  Male,  Female, 
or  infant;  or  the  proper  local  designation  taken  from  the  city,  town,  parish, 
Sfc/f1et,7llla?e’  1or.tow.nla1lld’  in  which  the  School  may  be  situated;  or  the  name 
ot  the  founder  being  included  in  tlie  inscription. 

S.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a denomimtioiml  nature  shall  be  exhibited  ill 
. e school-room  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction ; nor  will  the  Commis- 
sioners  m future,  grant  aid  to  any  School  which  exhibits  on  the  exterior  of  the 
buildings  any  such  emblems. 

■ ^a0  ™blems  or  symbols  of  a political  nature  shall  at  any  time  bo  exhibited 

II  the  School-room,  or  affixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings : nor  shall  am- 

e“fP‘  “ refer  to  the  legitimate  business  of  school 
management,  be  affixed  thereto. 

rV— Religion*  and  Secular  Instruction. 

eS  TV*  i be,  a^ort^e^  (^hereinafter  provided  for)  to  the  cliil- 
°f  dl  N 1 Sehc,ols  *°1'  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their 
parents  or  guardians  approve  of. 

®e%“us  instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  each  School  shall  bo 

anrauthorkv™tb^aI1  com“u“ons  i that  due  regard  be  had  to' parental  right 
and  authority  ; that,  accordingly,  no  child  shall  receive,  or  be  present  at  any 
religious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove  • and  that  the 
time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  tWb ^yf  in  effect  ' ^excluded 
chrectly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  sLoUffoX  ’ 

in  lartePkttere  bf ^!10"T-f  rc¥oua  ^ruction  must  be  inserted 

«coSnd  tl  „ t Tlm°,  Table  . supplied  by  the  Commissioners,  who 

plate  hl'the  SAooUroom  ™t  15(5  k°Pt  constai,ay  IumS  «P  "■  conspicuous 

“Helitrious  Insf-riicf-inn  ” winF  i*1  uotl^ca,lon  thereof,  containing  the  worths 
instruction,  the  Teacher  is  to  pSptS 

National  School  there^hTn  tlie  1,e%ions  instruction,  in  any 

and  the  commencement  of  the  “?oun^n!ol{t 

us^lSahLnSonnfof-  laVd  prT?f NationJeScLil,X  lSoks 
the  press  or  other  place  appropriated  “ 
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7.  No  secular  instruction,  whether  literary  or  industrial,  shall  be  earned  on  AppmiixA. 

in  the  same  apartment,  during  school-hours,*  simultaneously  with  religious  

instruction.  .Rules  and 

8.  In  Schools  towards  the  building  of  which  the  State  has  contributed,  and  IlfefiuIations 
which  are  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or  which  °.f(J°mmis- 
are  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors  or  Sl0n^_ 
other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  Part  I. 
respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  Scliuol-room , for  the  purpose  of  § IV- 
giving  them  religious  instruction  there,  at  times  convenient  for  that  purpose— 

that  is,  at  times  so  appointed  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  School.  ° 

9.  In  Schools,  not  vested,  and  which  receive  no  other  aid  than  Salary  and 
Books,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Managers  to  determine  whether  any,  audit*  any, 
what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  School-room  j but  if  they  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  given  in  the  School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  School,  at 
reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere. 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  Authorized,  or 
Douay  Version, — the  teaching  of  Catechisms, — public  prayer, — and  all  other 
religious  exercises,  come  within  the  rules  as  to  religious  instruction. 

11.  The  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  have  the  right  to 
permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (either  in  the  Authorized  or  Douay  Version)  to  he 
read,  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction;  and  in  all  Vested 
Schools  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  have  the  right  to  require  the 
Patrons  and  Managers  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  the  School-room,  under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  for  that  purpose. 

12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  may  take  place, 
at  any  time,  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  business  (during  which  all  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend] ; but 
must  not  take  place  at  more  than  one  intermediate  time,  between  the  commence- 
ment and  the  close  of  the  ordinary  School  business.  The  Commissioners,  how- 
ever^ will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other 
religious  exercises  at  an  intermediate  time , in  cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  them 
that  such  arrangement  will  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  School,  by 
preventing  children  of  any  religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves 
of  its  advantages,  or  by  subjecting  those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  incon- 
venience. 

13.  With  the  above  exception,  the  secular  School  business  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted, or  suspended,  by  any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever. 

The  CommiHsionorH  earnestly  recommend  that  Religious  Instruction  shall  take  place 
either  immediately  before  the  commencement,  or  immediately  after  the  close,  of  the  ordinary 
School  business  ; and  thuy  further  recommend  that,  whenever  the  Patron  or  Manager  thiuks 
fit  to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  intermediate  time,  a separate  apartment  shall  (when  prac- 
ticable) lie  provided  for  the  reception,  of  those  children  who,  according  to  these  Rules,  should 
not  be  present  thereat. 


14.  The  Registry  kept  in  each  School,  according  to  the  Form  furnished  by 
the  Commissioners,  must;  show  the  religious  denomination  of  each  child  on  the 
School  Roll. 

15.  No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Protestant  is 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  Religious  instruc- 
tion in  case  the  Teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic;  and  no 
pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  Religious  instruction  in 
case  the  Teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further, 

pupil  is  to  bo  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any 
Religious  instruction  to  which  its  parents  or  guardians  object. 

Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  express  his 
desire  that  his  child  should  receive  any  particular  Religious  instruction,  and 
shall  record  such  desire  in  a hook  to  he  provided  in  the  School,  when  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  which  such 


*The  term  “ ScilOOL-HOURfl,"  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  entire  time  in  each 
from  the  opening  of  the  (School  to  the  closing  of  the  same  for  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils, 
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AppendixA.  Religious  instruction  only  is  given.*  The  entry  in  the  book  shall  be  signed  with 
the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  book  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Inspector  so  often  as  he  visits  the  School. 

* Such  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  and  shall  thereupon  become  inoperative. 

The  following  is  the  Form  of  Book. 

Roll  No., School, County , 

Name  of  Teacher  who  gives  Religious  Instruction , 

Religious  Denomination  of  do., 

Certificate  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 

[In  case  a Parent  or  Guardian  should  wish  his  Child  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion from  a Teacher  who  is  of  a different  religions  denomination  from  the  Child,  or 
from  a Teacher  who  gives  any  religious  instruction  different  from  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  Child,  the  following  Certificate  is  to  he  made  Ly 
snch  Parent  or  Guardian.] 

I (i) ___^bohig  tho  (*).- of  (*)  , who  is  registered  by  me  as 

+ 1 0 L 1 Al“  /KN  National  School,  hereby  cer- 

slia.ll  receive  instruction  in  (7) 


(4)  in  the  School  Register  of  the  (6) 

tify  that  it  is  my  desire  that  the  said  (6)  . 


“***  LUO  oaiu  ^ j suit  11  1UUI 

- during  the  time  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruction, 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian,  (8) 

Witness,  if  signed  by  “ Mark,” 

Dated day  of , 18 — . 

Certificate  of  Teacher. 


I hereby  certify  that  before  (9; 


_ :‘“7*  y— *“ 1 w*a«  uciui-w  y-j - signed  the  above  Certificate,  I read 

aloud  to  ( ) the  following  Rule  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 

Education: — 


as  a Z rZt  - f °'1C;  n°  Pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  Parents  or  Guardians 
S ZS  inS.  Tt0  Le  PeP“ltted  .remam  iQ  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious 
,'S  , ™ t ® -frwer  S’™.1*  “Ruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further, 

to  S tV  tK ^glniianTcyloL  k"Ce  ^ ““  “nW  °f  ">“8*““ 

any  Parent  or  Guardian  shall  express  his  desire  that  his 
rehgl0Ua  in/tnVctiou'  and  shall  record  such  desire  in  a Book 

tZtlAZSS**?  SSTnT  fhat  1 Mio™  whan  tlie  said  (•») sinned  the 

the  f ti  had-°  ful1  aPP«‘hension  of  the  meaning  and  force  of 

me  Knie,  and  also  of  the  true  intent  and  object  of  tlm  Certificate 

Signature  of  Teacher, 

Bated  _ day  of , 18  — 

CnitTiriOATE  or  Inspectois. 

of  t™ TwcherB1" that  1 hT  eX!lm,i"ed  Certificate  of  (») and  also 

genuineness  of  each.  a °Ve  set  &rth>  aad  that  I am  satisfied  as  to  the 

Signature  of  Inspector, 


/a  T„M  l *>  „ , Dated  — day  of , 18 — .. 

0)  Insert  the  name  of  the  National  School  ^ In8ei't  the  registered  religion  of  the  Pupil. 
(7)  Insert  in  full  the  nature  of  tbo  w-u*  ' T t ^ 1 dnaert  fcllB  na™°  ot  tlie  Pupil  again. 

(*)  nJ alSftaS? ^ 'mt ” 0886 the  P“re"t 

unable  to  write  h/fname^he  ,msc.nl3®  his  name.  If  the  Parent  or  Guardian  he 
by  some  respectable  third  party  ° ^ by  ; but  this  nuurk  must  be  witnessed 

o')  S3  Z n™  °j  s:  f£s  or  Kr  n ;nsert  “him"  °r  - her-" 

0>)  r-rttbename„f^^b°rr&  ® Teacher. 
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16.  A sufficient  number  of  hours,  to  be  approved  of  in  each  case  by  the  Com-  Appendix*. 

missioned,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  School  business,  during  which  

all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend.  S"1®!  *?a 

17.  In  all  National  Schools  (except  those  in  which  Industrial  instruction  is  of 

the  chief  object)  there  must  be  Literary  instruction  fur  at  least  four  hours,  upon  sinners, 
live  days  in  the  week.  

18.  In  Industrial  Schools — that  is,  in  Schools  where  Industrial  instruction  is  . ?ART 
the  chief  object — the  Commissioners  require  that  not  less  than  two  hours,  daily,  ^ 1V‘ 
shall  be  devoted  to  Literary  instruction. 

V. — Use  of  Boohs  and  Tablets.  § 

1.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  hot  compulsory; 

but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools  intend 
for  the  ordinary  School  business,  arc  to  be  notified  to  the  Commissioners;  and 
none  are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object.  The  approval  of  any  such,  books  is- 
to.  extend  only  to  the  particular  edition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners. v 

2.  If  any  books  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  be  employed  in  communicating 
religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known*  to  the  Commissioners 
whenever  they  deem  it  necessary. 

3.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  u Scripture  Lessons”  or  book  of 
^Sacred  Poetry”  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools,  nor  do  they  allow 
them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  School  business  (during  which  all  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  arc  required  to  attend)  in  any 
School  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being 
read  by  their  children.  In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of 
these  books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after 
such  ordinary  School  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions: — 

First— That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be  required, 
directly  or  indirectly;  to  be  present  at  such  reading. 

Second— That  in  order  that  any  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object, 
may  be  at  liberty  to.  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw,  at  the  time  set  apart,  for 
the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified,  public-  notification  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  Time-table  of  the 
School— that  there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  such 
ordinary  School  business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading;  and  that  the 
Teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce  distinctly  to  the 
pupils,  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire. 

Third— That  in  every  such  ease  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  reading,  suflicient  time  devoted  each  day  to  the  ordinary  School  busi- 
ness, in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  these  books 
may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  School-room. 

4.  When  using  the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  Teachers  are  prohibited,  except  at 
the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  from  putting  to  the  children  any 
other  questions  than  those  appended  to  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

a.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  following  Lesson,  or 
of  a Lesson  of  a similar  import  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners),  shall 
be  strictly  inculcated,  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  in  all  Schools 
received  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  that  a copy  of  the  Lesson  itself  be 
hung  up  in  each  School. 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  thorn,  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men  (Rom.  cli.  xii.,  v.  IB),  ovcu  with  those  of  a different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to  lovo  one  another.  Ho  taught  them  to 
love  oven  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  thorn,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  per- 
secuted them.  Ho  himself  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute  them,  We 
ought  to  hold  fast  what  wo  are  convinced  is  the  truth;  hut  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who 
are  iu  error.  Josus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent 
means.  He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  muBt  not  do  the  same  to  them  ; for  Christ  aua  ms 
apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do 
to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  i.  , but  as  wo  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them 
that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  tho  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that 
we  have  not  a Christian  spirit.  ‘Wo  ought,  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one, 
to  bIiow  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again 
(1  Pot,  cli.  ii.,  v.  23). 
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JppendixA.  6.  The  use  of  the  Tablet,  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  containing  the  Ten 
Commandments,  is  not  compulsory. 

Rules  and  7 The  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  do  not  apply,  except  in  the  way  herein- 

o/uominis-3  before  stated,  to  the  Scriptime  Lessons  and  the  Book  of  Sacred  Boetry,  or  to  the 

sioners.  matter  contained  in  the  common  School-books,  or  in  any  other  book,  the  use 

of  which  the  Commissioners  may  at  any  time  sanction  for  the  purpose  of  united 

Part  I.  instruction. 

| y‘i.  VI. — Management  of  National  Schools. 

1.  The  local  government  of  the  National  Schools  is  vested  in  the  local  Patrons 
thereof. 

2.  The  Commissioners  recognise  as  the  local  Patron  the  person  who  applies 
in  the  first  instance  to  place  the  School  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  unless  it 
be  otherwise  specified  in  the  application. 

3.  If  a School  be  under  the  local  management  of  a School-Committee,  such 
Committee  has  all  the  rights  of  an  individual  Patron. 

4.  The  Patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  local  management  of  the  School ; such  representative  to  be 
designated  the  “ Local  Manager.”  The  Patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the 
direct  management  of  the  School,  or  appoint  another  Local  Manager.  This  rule 
applies  equally  whether  the  Patronsliip  be  vested  in  one  or  more  individuals. 

5.  When  a school  is  vested  in  Trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the 

Local  Manager.  * 

6.  When  a School  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  Patron  or 
Patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

7-  In  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  Patronsliip  by  death,  the  representative  of 
a lay  Patron,  ot  the  successor  of  a clerical  Patron,  is  recognised  by  the  Board 
(where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to  the  Patronsliip  of 
the  School. 

8.  If  a Patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  his 
successor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

9. '  In  all  cases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  Patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his 
successor,  or  as  local  Manager,  can  be  recognised  by  them  as  a fit  person  to 
exercise  the  trust. 

10.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  School  be  vested  or  non-vested,  the  Patron, 
when  nominating  a local  Manager,  ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners  whether 
or  not  the  person  so  nominated  is  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patron  during  the 
period  he  acts  as  Manager. 

11.  "When  a School  is  under  the  control  of  a Committee,  or  of  joint  Patrons, 
a “ Local  Manager”  should  be  appointed,  to  correspond  with  the  office,  sign 
documents,  &c-.,  &c. 

12.  The  local  Patrons  (or  Managers)  of  Schools  have  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  character  and  general 
qualifications;  the  local  Patrons  (or  Managers)  have  also  the  power  of  removing 

s - the  Teachers  of  their  own  authority. 

13.  Patrons  and  Managers  are  permitted  to  close  their  respective  Schools  for  a 
reasonable  time  during  the  year,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners 
m casfs  abuse ; such  periods  of  closing  should  be  limited  to  six  weeks  in  the 
year,  including  the  recognised  vacations. 

1 4.  M anagers  of  National  Schools  are  requested  to  notify  all  changes  of  Teach- 
ers to  the  Office,  and  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  respective  districts. 

§ VII.  ViL  Inspection  hy  the  Commissioners  or  their  Officers. 

1.  As  the  Commissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of  any  School, 
except  their  own  Model  Schools,  directly  into  their  own  hands,  but  leave  all 
Schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers; 
the  Inspectors  are  not  to  give  direct  orders , as  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  respect- 
ing any  necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  such  regulations  to  the  local 
Patrons  or  Managers  of  the  Schools,  that  they  may  give  the  requisite  orders. 

2.  The  Commissioners  require  that  every  National  School  be  inspected  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  District , at  least  three  times  in  each  year. 

i **  i t?6  Inspector^  after  each  inspection,  is  to  communicate  with  the 

local  Patron  or  Manager,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  concerning 
the  general  state  of  the  School,  and  pointing  out  such  violations  of  rule,  or 
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defects,  if  any,  as  ho  raay  have  observed;  anil  he  is  to  make  such  suggestions  as  Appendix!. 
lie  may  deem  necessary.  

4.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  the  Inspector  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  liis  5ules,  at1!d 
intended  visit ; but  when  the  inspection  is  to  be  public,  lie  is  to  make  such  pre-  of  Smais* 
vious  arrangements  with  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  as  will  facilitate  the  sioners. 

attendance  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  

welfare  of  the  Schools.  Part  I. 

5 . The  Inspector  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  of  each  visit,  § 
and  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  discipline,  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  the  School. 

6.  When  applications  for  aid  are  referred  to  the  District  Inspector,  he  is  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  applicant ; and  also  to  communicate  personally,  or 
by  writing,  with  the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations,  and  with  other 
parties  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  opinions  on  the 
application,  and  whether  they  have  any,  and  what,  objections  thereto. 

7.  The  Inspector  is  also  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  such  local  infor- 
mation as  they  may. from,  time  to  time  require  from  him,  and  to  act  as  their 
agent  in  all  matters  in  which  they  may  employ  him ; but  he  is  not  invested  with 
authority  to  decide  upon  any  question  affecting  a National  School,  or  the  general 
business  of  the  Commissioners,  without  their  direction. 

* VIII. — Admission  of  Visitors.  § VIII, 

1 . The  public,  generally,  must  have  free  access  to  every  National  School 
(whether  Vested  or  Non- Vested)  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruc- 
tion,— not  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it,  but,  as 
Visitors,  to  observe  how  it  is  conducted. 

2.  Visitors  of  all  denominations  are  to  he  received  courteously  by  all  Teachers 
of  National  Schools,  and  are  to  have  free  access  to  the  School-rooms,  and  full 
liberty  to  examine  the  "Registers,  Daily  Report  Books,  and  Class  Rolls;  to 
observe  what  books  are  in  the  bauds  of  the  children,  or  upon  the  desks,  what 
tablets  are  hung  up  on  the  walls,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching ; but  they 
are  not  authorized  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  School,  by  asldng  questions 
of  the  children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers  or  documents  of  any  kind, 
except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either 
Teachers  or  Scholars  from  their  usual  business. 

3.  Should  any  Visitors  wish  for  information  which  they  cannot  obtain  by  such 
an  Inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  to  refer  them  to  the  Patron  or 
Manager  of  the  School  for  such  information. 

4.  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  in  the  School-room  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Clergyman  or  Lay  person  communicating  it  with  the 
approbation  of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can  give  no  liberty  to  any 
Visitor,  whether  Clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  therewith,  or  to  he  pre- 
sent thereat. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a copy  of  Part  I.,  with  selections  from  other 
Parts,  of  those,  their  Rules,  on  a form  furnished  by  them,  shall  be  suspended  in 
every  National  School-room. 


Part  II.  Part  II. 

Extent  or  Am,  and  Conditions  oton  wnicn  Granted. 

I. — Kinds  of  Aid.  § I. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  award  aid  under  two  general 
heads,  viz.: — 

First — Towards  building  School-houses  and  providing  suitable  fittings  and 
furniture.  In  sueli  cases,  the  Commissioners  also  grant  aid  towards  the  payment 
of  Teachers,  supply  of  Books,  &c.,  as  hereafter  explained. 

Secondly — Towards  tlio  support  and  maintenance  of  Schools  established 
without  any  assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
or  providing  furniture. 

2.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  reserve 
to  themselves  in  all  cases,  in  vested  as  well  as  in  non-vested  schools,  the  right  to 
withdraw  any  grant  of  salary  or  books,  whenever  they  see  fit. 
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Appendix  A. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  (Jonnuis- 
sio.ars. 

Part  1 1. 

§ II. 
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II — Towards  Building  School-houses  (Vested). 


1.  Before  any  grant  is  made  towards  building  a School -house,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  be  satisfied  that  a necessity  exists  for  such  a School,  that  an  eligible 
site  has  been  procured,  that  a satisfactory  lease  of  the  site  will  be  executed 
either  to  Trustees  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  Corporate  capacity;  and  that  the  applicants  are  prepared  to 
raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  sum  which  the  Com- 
missioners deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  tho  house,  providing  furniture  tic 

2.  If  the  proposed  site  for  a School  be  in  a rural  district,  and  be  within  three 
statute  miles  of  a School-house  erected  with  aid  from  tho  State,  no  grant  will  bo 
made,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

3.  In  a rural  district,  the  site  should  contain  one  rood.  In  a town  district 

the  site  for  a single  School  should  be  100  feet,  in  front,  and  SO  feet  from  front  to 
rear ; and  for  a double  School,  100  feet  square.  It  should  be  in  a healthy  situa- 
tion, on  a public  road  or  street,  and  have  a dry  level  surface,  with  a good 
foundation  at  a moderate  depth,  aud.be  convenient  to  pure  water.  “ 

4.  Although  the  Commissioners  do  not  refuse  aid  towards  the  erection  of 
School-houses  on  ground  connected  with  places  of  worship,  yet  they  much  prefer 
having  them  erected  on  ground  which  is  not  so  connected,  where  it  can  be 
obtained ; they  therefore  require  that,  before  Church,  Chapel,  or  M eoting-housc 
ground  be  selected  as  the  site  of  a Scliool-house,  strict  inquiry  be  made  whether 
another  convenient  site  can  be  obtained,  and  that  tho  result  shall  be  stated  to 


5.  The  School  premises  must  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  in  Trustees 
at  a nominal  rent,  and  for  such  term  as,  under  the  circumstances,  tlio  Commis- 
8i oners  may  deem  necessary. 

6.  The  lease  must  be  prepared. in  the  Office ; the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the 
Commissioners  of  .National  Education. 

7.  The  Commissioners  will  cause  to  be  kept  in  repair  the  School-house  and 
furmture,  where  the  premises  are  vested  m them  in  their  Corporate  capacity. 

f M ' &cb°o1  Fe“lsf  have  been  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposes 

of  National  Education,  it  devolves  on  the  Trustees  to  keep  tho  house,  furmture 
oic.,  m repair.  1 ’ 

9.  When  grants  are  voted  towards  the  building,  &c.,  of  a School-houso  the 

conveyance  must  be  duly  executed  before  the  worlS  are  commenced.  ' 

10.  No  pint  can  be  approved  until  the  District  Inspector  shall  have  renorted 
upon  all  the * circumstances  of  the  case;  until  the  Board  of  IVorks  shalF have 
imported  oa  the  eligibility  of  the  proposed  site;  and  the  Law  Adv  sm  of  the 
Commissioners  shah  have  given  his  opinion,  from  the  information  laid  before 
him,  that  a satisfactory  lease  can  be  executed. 

The  Commissioners  determine,  from  the  information  afforded  them  what 
amount  of  School  accommodation  should  he  provided  in  the  proposed  building. 

The  following  is  sca]e  of  1 Grants  for  the  erection  of  School-houses,  whether 
vested  in  Trustees  or  in  the  Commissioners. 


1 

; Class  of 
SchouL 

No.  of 
Children  to 
ba  accom- 
modated. 

Total  Estimated 
Cost,  including 
School  Fumituro 
and  Out-offices. 

Board’s  Grant. 

Description  of  School. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

5 A 

6 

6 A 

60  • 
75 
100 
1-20 
150 
150 
200 
200 

£ It.  d. 

207  0 0 
2*25  0 0 
255  0 0 
306  0 0 
410  5 0 
360  0 0 
487  10  0 
435  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
138  0 0 
150  0 0 
170  0 0 
204  0 0 
277  10  0 
240  0 0 
325  0 0 
290  0 0 

Single  School-room. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Two  roomB  on  ground. 
Ditto — one  over  the  other. 
Two  rooms  on  ground. 
Ditto — one  over  the  other. 

th^Tose  SemedlSingfoIhe  ahove° seale' of  1^  ”a,tm'e 

wiU  be  Feared  to  grant  Fwo-thirds6  of  °the 
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(a).  Tlmt  the  general  conditions  already  specified  with  regard  to  building  AppendixA. 

grants  be  complied  with.  Rules  and 

6 (b).  That  the  erection  of  such  exceptional  class  of  building  shall  not  cost  KBeulatiou 
more  than  £100.  . ofCJommU- 

(c).  That  as  regards  the  character  and  size  of  the  budding,  the  instructions  Burners, 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Works,  from  time  to  time,  shall  bo  complied  with.  — - 

12.  The  cost  of  the  house,  &c.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  which  p 11 ' 
it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

13.  The  Board  of  Works  will  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  plan  and  specifi- 
cation, to  which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  hound  strictly  to  adhere. 

14.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  for  the  ornamenting  of  School- 
houses,  but  merely  for  such  expenditure  as  may  be  necessary  for  having  tliu 
children  accommodated  in  plain,  substantial  buildings.  If  buildings  of  another 
(loscri ption  be  preferred,  the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the 
applicants. 

15.  Thu  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  towards  the  expense  of  erect- 
in  a residences  for  the  Teachers. 

"|J.  Tile  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  to  purchase,  alter,  or  furnish 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  School-houses. 


XU Towards  Support  of  Schools  preciously  established  (Non-  Vested).  § 

1 . The  aid  granted  to  Schools  previously  established  is  limited  to  Salary  and 
Books,  and  the  benefits  of  Inspection  and  Training. 

2.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards  Repairs,  Fittings,  or  Fur- 
niture; or  to  the  Rent  of  the  School-house. 

3.  Before  aid  can  ho  granted,  the  Commissioners  must  he  satisfied  that  the 
case  is  deserving  of  assistance;  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School 
will  be  efficiently  mid  permanently  supported ; that  some  local  provision  will  he 
nude  in  aid  of  the  Teacher’s  Salary,  in  addition  to  the  School-fees ; that  the 
School-house  is  in  good  repair,  and  provided  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  suit- 
able Furniture;  that  a competent  Teacher  has  been  appointed;  and  that  the 
School  is  in  operation. 

4 Before  the  Commissioners  consider  any  application  for  aid,  they  require, 
from  the  Inspector  of  tlio  District,  a Report  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the 

5.  To  entitle  a School  to  a continuance  of  aid,  the  House  and  Furniture  must 
he  kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  means  of  local  contributions ; the  School  con- 
ducted  in  all  respects  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioners ; and  it  must  appear  from  the  Records  of  the  School 
that  there  is  a sufficient  average  daily  attendance  ot  pupils. 

(i.  In  Mixed  Schools,  i.e.,  Schools  in  which  male  and  female  children  are 
taught  in  the  same  room,  the  Teacher  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  School  may  require ; but  when  a Mixed  School  has  been 
received  into  connexion,  by  the  Commissioners,  under  a male  or  a ieinale 
Teacher,  the  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  the  appointment  ot  a 1 eacher  ot  a 
different  sex,  unless  previous  application  be  made  to  them  to  sanction  such  change. 

7.  When  a school  has  been  taken  into  connexion,  as  a School  tor  Males  or 
for  Females  solely,  the  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  the  change  from  a male 
to  ti  female  school,  or  vice  verstl,  without  their  permission  having  beeu  pie- 
viously  obtained. 


Part  III.  PA,iT  ln- 

DiFi-EnissT  Classes  on  National  Schools. 

I,— District  am!  Minor  Model  Schools.  § ’ 

1.  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools  are  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of 

the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are 
therefore  under  their  exclusive  control.  . , , ..  . + 

2.  The  chief  objects  of  Model  Schools  are  to  promote  muted  education,  to 
exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruct  on  to  the 
surrounding  schools,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  ol  D»™ei- 

3.  In  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  the  Commissioner  appoint  and 
dismiss,  of  their  own  authority,  the  Teachers  and  other  ofiieers ; g 
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course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons.  The  Commissioners 
afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils 
hy  such  Pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  hy  then-  parents  or  eumJ 
dians,  and  in  separate  apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose.  “ 

4.  Some  of  the  Model  Schools  have  farms  attached  to  them  for  the  purpose 

of  affording  instruction  in  agriculture.  1 1 

H. — Ordinary  Literary  Schools. 

1.  Such  Schools  may  be  established  either  with  aid  from  tho  State  or  bv 

local  provision  solely.  ’ 3 

2.  In  Tested  Schools,  the  local  expenditure  need  only  be  one- third  of  the 
expense,  and  the  Teachers’  salaries  are  supplemented  by  tho  Commissioners. 

3.  In  Non- vested  Schools,  the  State  assistance  is  limited  to  salary  and  books 
and  the  benefits  of  inspection  and  training' 

ni — Agricultural  Schools. 

1 . To  Schools  of  this  description  Farms  are  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  illns- 
g?Sl  h™C*y?ClnS  tk!  “0St  apI>1'°TCd  SyStC“S  0f  tiUllS°  cropping,  and 

2 Agricultural  Schools  of  every  class  must  have  a literary  department  annexed 
to  them,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  National  Schools. 

Far'n«  S" Sf1001®  c.°”sist  of  tw°  classes,  those  connected  with  School 
harms  of  the  First  Class,  and  those  connected  with  Ordinary  School  Farms 
tJ'JT  Farms  are  further  subdivided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  tlie  Commissioners,  and  those  under  local  Patrons 

5.  In  all  Schools  connected  with  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class  the  Com- 
missioners will  grant  salary  to  a Teacher  for  the  literary  department  excluti vein 

ment  necessary*  * “d  0tker  oh,<!um3tmoe3  >'“der  such  an  appoint-’ 

A — School  Farms  of  the  First  Class  wider  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
. . Commissioners.* 

necessary  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the 

necessary  buiidmgs , hut  they  require  the  local  parties  to  contribute  in  suchnvo- 
portion  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  e™ch  case 

tax-es,aSd^^^t^tc°rt  °f 

COnTCyed  t0  tke  Commi“-  a‘  a 

trtoi  SfciSTeTlcSr aU  rishtS °fPata™> the  caseof  Dis- 

als^K^S&^td0  “Ch00lS  a “ ““her  of  free,  and 

Sf a 6maU  WeeHy  payment  t-  the  Class  of  day 

B School  Farm  of  the  First  Class  under  Local  Patrons. 

. . t'  Where  the  Premises  are  Vested. 

erection  of  the  Wldings*  to  ^portiontrthe  a™™! 0 ? assilitance  towards  the 
the  extent  of  the  farm”  TheranatotoJ  r’n*  °f  loc,d  C0ntrlbntl0ni  and 

ia lease8  G°mmi™8’  °r 

scL“itfoK 

both  fclitZrfSll^j*  must  he  competent  to  conduct 
a limited  number  towards  **  support  of 

class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on^ke  farm.  PUpi  S’  ^ a weekljr  I)a7ment  to  the 

, r™  2*  Where  the  Premises  are  Ncm-vested. 

seed,  &cM  must  be^efrsSed^v^ Curn^ture’  implements,  stock, 
be  provided.  ^ ^ ies’  ant  a ^ari11  of  sufficient  extent  must 

the  First  CLaaa!^  l0UeI&  have’ for  tlie  Present,  ceased  to  take  into  connexion  School  Farms  of 
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2.  Tlie  Commissioners,  besides  salary  to  the  Master,  contribute  also  towards  AfpmSxA. 
the  support  of  a limited  number  of  resident  Agricultural  pupils,  and  a weekly 
payment  to  the  class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm.  Ke^tatLi. 

C Ordinary  Agricultural.  Schools.  of  Oommu- 

1.  This  class  of  Schools  consists  of  Ordinary  National  Schools  (either  Vested  

or  Non-vested),  to  which  a small  farm  (from  one  to  three  acres),  is  annexed.  Part  III. 
The  Teacher  must  he  competent  to  give  instruction  both  in  the  theory  and  prac-  11 

tice  of  Agriculture,  and  must  cultivate  the  land,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils. 

2.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners,  is  an  addition  to  the  class  salary 

of  the  Teacher,  and  in  some  special  cases,  a small  weekly  payment  to  an  Indus- 
trial class  of  pupils.  . . 

3.  To  entitle  a School  to  such  aid,  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  satisfied, 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors,  that  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment is  efficiently  conducted. 

1) School  Gardens. 

The  Commissioners  award  gratuities,  oil  the  recommendation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Inspectors,  to  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  who  exhibit  the  best 
specimens  of  garden  culture,  on  ground  attached  to  their  respective  Schools,  the 
ground  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils. 

IV Industrial  Schools.  § IV. 

1.  In  these  Schools,  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needlework  are 

taught.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  the  Teachers,  on  the  following 
conditions: — . 

First— That  all  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  department  shall  receive  literary 
instruction,  for  at  least  two  hours  daily.  _ , . 

Second — That  no  religious  instruction  or  religious  exercise  shall  take  place 
during  the  time  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  industrial  occupation. 

Third — That  a separate  room  be  provided  for  industrial  instruction. 

Fourth— That  in  addition  to  the  literary  Teacher,  there  shall  he  a suitable 
person  appointed  to  conduct  the  industrial  department.  _ _ 

2.  None  but  lay  Teachers  are  entitled  to  a salary  from  the  Commissioners,  for 
conducting  an  Industrial  Department  in  connexion  with  a Convent  School. 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

V. — Convent  Schools.  § 

1 . Convent  Schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  Non-vested 
Schools,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  same  Rules  and  Regulations. 

2.  The  members  of  the  community  may  discharge  the  office  ol  Literary 
Teachers,  either  by  themselves  or  with  the  aid  of  such  other  persons  as  they 
may  sec  fit  to  employ ; the  salaries  of  such  assistants  to  he  defrayed  by  the 

community,  except  in  the  ease  of  monitors.  . , , , 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  Convent  Schools  is  regulated,  by  the 

average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  according  to  a scale  laid  down 
by  the  Commissioners,  , , . . ,? 

4.  Tim  Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  School  only,  in  connexion  with  the 

same  Convent.  , e vt 

VI Workhouse  Schools.  s ¥A* 

1 . Suck  Schools  arc  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of  Books  made  to  them, 

on  condition  that  they  shall  ho  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners, or 
their  Officers,  and  that  all  the  ltulcs  of  tlio  Board  applicable  to  Non-vested 
Schools  be  faithfully  observed.  . , . rn„„„i,0„0 

2.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities  to  a certain  number  of  the  teachers 
of  Workhouse  Schools  in  each  District,  on  the  recommendation  oi  the  Inspectoi. 

VII Schools  attached  to  Prisons , Asylums,  SfC.  _ ! 

Such  Schools  are  received  into  connexion,  upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  grants  of  Books  arc  made  to  them.  In  special  cases 
gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  Teachers. 

VIII. — Evening  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  grant  aid  towards  the  support  of  Evening  Schook,  where 
the  wants  of  the  locality  render  aucli  institutions  desirable.  The  aid  is  limited 
to  salary,  books,  and  inspection. 


VII. 


ivin. 
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Rules  and 
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Part  IV. 
§1. 


Part  IY. 

Teachers. 

I — Their  Qualifications  and  Duties. 

1.  National  Teachers  should  be  persona  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  culm  tem- 
per, and  discretion;  they  should  be  imbued  with  a spirit  of  peace,  of  obedience 
b.  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign;  they  should  not  only  possess  the 
art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be  capable  of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth 
aud  of  giving  to  the  power  which  education  confers  a useful  direction  These 
are  the  qualities  for  which  Patrons  of  Schools,  when  making  choice  of  Teachers 
should  anxiously  look.  They  are  those  which  the  Commissioners  arc  anxious  t,o 
find,  to  encourage,  and  to  reward. 

2.  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or  member  of  any  religious  order  can 
be  recognised  as  the  Teacher  of  a National  School.  This  docs  not  apply  to  the 
1 eaehers  of  Convent  Schools,  nor  to  those  of  any  Monastery  Schools  which  have 
been  at  any  time  previously  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

3.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  arc  not  permitted  to  carry  on,  or  ommtrc  in 
any  business  or  occupation  that  will  impede,  or  interfere  with,  their  usefulness 
as  i eaehers.  They  are  especially  forbidden  to  keep  public-houses,  or  houses 
xor  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

, A yv-T“Ch“‘ is  "T**  t0  tis  Daily  Report  Book  lying  upon  his 

uesik,  that  Visitors  may,  if  they  choose,  enter  remarks  in  it.  Such  remarks  as 

of^»th°  by-n0  mfms  t0  !jte  or  erase;  nnd  the  Inspector 

of  the  district  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of  such  remarks 
^ i ‘eSayme0!n  °*  suffic.ient  importance  to  be  made  known  to  them 
d.  Should  the  Commissioners  consider  any  Teacher  in  a vested  school  unlit 
for  his  office,  or  otherwise  objectionable,  they  will  require  that,  lie  be  dismissed 

rniilTsuifoKteher  ?0n'Yerted  f 1 bo£ls  t]fe  S^nt  Of  salary  will  be  withheld 
until  a suitable  Teacher  be  procured.  Teachers  are  also  liable  to  be  lined 

depressed,  or  suspended,  at  alUunes,  when  the  Commissioners  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  on  sufficient  cause  being  shown. 

0.  Teachers,  whose  Schools  may  have  declined  in  usefulness  and  efficiency  or 
who  may  have  conducted  themselves  improperly,  or  who,  limn  an  *1 
‘"‘it'  s!i?m,t0  punishment,  may  be  lined,  depressed,  or  deprived  of  salary  ’ 

1.  Newly  appointed  Teachers  are  not  entitled  to  any  salary  from  the  Conunia 

sinners  until  examined  and  pronounced  competent  f ami  iuv^eisZZ, 
appointed  to  National  Schools,  wlio,  after  examination  by  th/wotoi  mav 
be  found  wholly  unqualified,  must  he  removed  7 1)eotuls’  luiV 

be^ppointedTo^nothei^Nu^  ^thc1  Cont^'0^  ®cbo0^  y°r  auT  cnu9ei 

ssSSSSsil Sxl— 

previous  to  quitting  the  service  of  the  Board  1 U 10  llw  wua  m 

tible  with  the  performance  of  theft  duties  ’and  V Vot?S.  “ umompa- 

render  them  liable  to  dismissal  ’ ' 3 a vloIatl0u  of  which  will 

12.  Teachers,  to  be  eligible  for  entering  the  service  of  th/»  , 

hnv«*  completed  their  seventeentl.  year  - and  iffemnlp^  ll  • ■ + V mal(iS> 

, 13.  No  Assistant  Teachers  will  be  recognised  w nt  ’ Sl^mth‘ 
least  equal  to  those  required  of  Probationers  ™ qualifications  are  not  at 

tt  The6 SS  Z nt  10  W*  Tea0hCrS- 

Boys’  School  in  which  there  Is  n„t  S,  ,,t0  <“»  Assistant  Teacher  in  a 

pupils;  but  in  the  case  of  Girls’  Sehooklir  i^T6  °f ‘*t •le“f.tfxtT 

attended  by  both  sexes—  sahrv  i ^ Schools— that  is,  Schools 

attendance  shall  have  maintained  itself  at  an  avei  age  of  M W fifty.  wh<"  ^ 
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16.  Ill  Mixed  Schools  presided  over  by  a Master,  it  is  desirable,  where  the  Appendix  A. 

attendance  warrants  it,  that  a-  Female  Assistant  should  be  selected.  

17.  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  salary  to  Workmis tresses  in  Mixed  2ules  a°d 

Schools,  unless  there  bean  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  forty-five  pupils ; fS  •** 
and  the  Commissioners  require,  that  at  least  two  hours  each  day  be  devoted  to  sioner#.*"13' 
instruction  in  this  branch.  _L 

18.  If  any  Workmis  tress  whose  appointment  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Coni-  Part  17. 
missioners,  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  ordinary  school-hours  in  § 
giving  literary  instruction  to  the  junior  classes,  it  is  competent  for  the  District 
Inspector,  if  he  considers  her  qualified,  to  recommend  that  she  be  paid  at  the 

rate  of  salary  awarded  to  u Probationers.” 

19.  In  Schools  attended  by  Female  Children  only,  under  the  care  of  a Female 
Teacher,  such  Teacher  must  be  competent  not  only  to  conduct  the  Literary 
Department,  but  also  to  give  instruction  in  Needlework;  but  if  the  average 
daily  attendance  amount  to  forty-five,  application  may  be  made  for  a grant  of 
salary  to  a Workmistress  to  take  charge  of  the  Industrial  Department,  which, 
however,  must  bo  superintended  by  the  principal  Teacher,  who  will  be  held 
responsible  for  its  efficient  management. 

20.  The  following  Practical  Rules  are  to  be  strictly  observed  by  the  Teachers 
of  National  Schools : — 

I.  To  keep  at  least  ono  copy  of  tho  ( / moral  Lesson  suspended  conspicuously  in  the  School-room, 
and  to  inculcate  tho  principles  contained  in  it  on  tho  minds  of  their  Pupils.  This  should  be 
done  at  the  time  of  combined  ordinary  instruction. 

II.  To  exclude  from  tho  School,  except  at  tho  hours  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruction,  all 
Catechisms  and  Books  inculcating  peculiar  religious  opinions. 

III.  To  avoid  fairs,  markets,  amt  meetings — but  above  all,  Political  meetings  of  every  kind; 
to  abstain  from  controversy;  and  to  do  nothing  either  in  or  out  of  School  which  might  Lave  a 
tendency  to  confine  it  to  any  ono  denomination  of  Children. 

IV.  To  keep  the  Register,  Report  Book,  and  Class  Rolls,  accurately,  neatly,  and  according 
to  the  precise  forms  prescribed  bv  the  Board ; and  to  enter  or  mark  in  the  two  latter,  beforo 
noon  each  day,  the  number  of  Children  in  actual  attendance. 

V.  To  classify  tho  Children  according  to  the  National  School  Books;  to  study  these  Books 
themselves ; to  teach  according  to  the  improved  method,  as  pointed  out  in  their  several  prefact.s; 
and  to  labour  diligently  to  train  up  their  Pupils  in  each  branch  of  knowledge  to  that  degree  of 
attainment,  or  amount  of  proficiency,  pointed  out  for  each  Class,  respectively,  in  the  Programme, 
of  Instruction  for  National  Schools. 

VI.  To  observe  thomselves,  aud  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  Pupils,  the  great  rule 
of  regularity  and  order— a time  and  a place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
PROPER  TIME  AND  PLACE. 

VII.  To  promote,  both  by  precept  and  example,  Cleanliness,  Neatness,  and  Decency.  To 
effect  this,  the  Tone  burs  should  sot  an  example  of  Clcanliuess  and  Neatness  in  their  own 
persons,  and  in  tho  state  and  general  appearance  of  tluiir  Schools.  They  should  also  satisfy 
themselves,  by  personal  inspection  every  morning,  that  tho  Children  have  had  their  hands  anil 
faces  washed,  their  hair  combed,  and  clothes  cleaned;  and,  when  necessary,  mended.  Tl.e 
School  apartments,  too,  should  he  swept  and  dusted  every  evening ; and  whitewashed  at  least 
once  a year. 

VIII.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  tho  morals  and  general  conduct  of  their  Pupils,  and 
to  omit  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  tho  principles  of  Truth  and  Honesty ; the  duties  of 
respect  to  superiors,  and  obedience  to  all  persons  placed  in  authority  over  them. 

IX.  To  evince  a regard  for  the  improvement  and  general  welfare  of  their  Pupils;  to  treat 
them  with  kindness,  combined  with  firmness ; and  to  aim  at  governing  them  by  their  affections 
and  reason,  rather  than  by  harshness  and  severity. 

X.  To  cultivate  kindly  and  affectionate  feelings  among  their  Pupils;  to  discountenance  quar- 
relling, cruelty  to  animals,  and  every  approach  to  vice. 

XL.  To  record  in  tho  Report  Book  of  tho  School,  the  weekly  receipts  of  School  Fees,  and 
the  amount  of  all  grants  made  by  the  Board,  as  well  as  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made, 
whether  in  tho  way  of  premiums,  salaries  to  Teachers,  or  payments  to  Monitors  or  Workmis- 
tresses;  also  School  Requisites,  whether  Free  Stock  or  purchased  at  the  reduced  prices. 

XII.  To  take  strict  cave  of  the  Free  Stock  of  Requisites  granted  by  the  Board;  and  to  endeavour 
to  keep  the  School  constantly  supplied  with  the  National  School  Books  and  requisites,  for  sale 
to  tho  Children,  at  tho  reduced  prices  charged  by  the  Commissioners;  also  to  preserve, for  the 
information  of  tho  Inspectors,  tho  Invoices  of  Free  Stock  or  purchased  Requisites,  which  will 
bo  enclosed  with  the  Grant. 

XIII.  Should  it  he  intended  to  closo  a School  for  a time  not  included  in  the  recognised 
Vacations,  notice  should  ho  given  some  days  previously  to  the  Inspector;  and  when  a Teacher 
is  summoned  for  training,  and  means  to  obey  the  Summons,  or  intends  resigning  or  removing 
to  another  School,  he  should  intimate  his  intention  to  tho  Inspector  a month,  at  least,  before  his 
removal  or  resignation,  in  order  that  tho  latter  may  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  School, 
and  reporting  upon  the  state  of  tho  Premises,  Froo  Stock,  School  Accounts,  &c.,  &c. 

XIV.  To  attend  to  the  Ventilation  of  tho  School 1.  Immediately  after  entering  the  room 
in  the  morning;  II.  At  the  time  of  Roll-call;  III.  About  au  hour  before  the  School  breaks 
up.  The  ventilation  can  best  be  effected  by  lowering,  where  practicable,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Windows,  so  an  to  admit  a thorough  air  through  the  room. 
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21.  In  cases  of  illness,  and  upon  Medical  Certificates  being  submitted,  the 
Commissioners  allow  to  Principal  Teachers,  or  Assistants,  one  month’s  leave  of 
absence  from  school  duty  in  the  year,  for  which  time  their  salaries  will  be  paid 
without  deduction.  If  any  more  lengthened  leave  of  absence  ho  required 
there  must  be  competent  substitutes  appointed,  such  substitutes  to  be  paid  by  the 
recognised  teachers,  at  the  rate  of,  at  least,  the  salary  allowed  to  probationers. 
In  no  case  can  leave  be  granted  for  more  than  six  months. 

II — Training  of  Teachers. 

1.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a Normal  Establishment  in  Dubliu  for 
training  Teachers,  and  educating  persons  who  are  intended  to  under  Lake'  the 
charge  of  Schools. 

2.  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Estab- 
lishment, must  produce  a Certificate  of  good  character;  also  a Certificate  from  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Profession  that  they  are  in  good  health,  and  free  from  anv 
cutaneous  disease;  and  must  be  prepared  to  pass  through  an  examination  in  the 
±5ooks  pubhslied  by  the  Commissioners.  They  are  hoarded  and  lodged  at  the  Es- 
tablishments provided  by  the  Commissioners;  and  arrangements  are  made  for  their 
receiving  religious  instruction  from  their  respective  Pastors,  who  may  attend  at  the 
JNormal  Establishment  at  convenient  times  appointed  for  the  purpose.  ( )n  Sun- 
days they  are  required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship  ; and  a vigilant 
superintendence  is  at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  condu ct.  The  Teachers 
undergo  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course,  and  they  thou  receive  a certifi- 
cate according  to  their  deserts.  The  Teachers  are,  for  a considerable  time  previous 
to  then*  being  summoned,  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  course. 

3.  During  the  absence  of  the  recognised  Teacher,  a temporary  Teacher  must 
be  provided  to  take  charge  of  the.  School,  who  is  to  bo  paid  a portion  of  the  salary 

ateT11*  duA'S  attendance  at  t/e 

4.  Assistant  Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  while  in  training,  receive  but  half 

th^ate'of  ™hart'  °f  ^ and  a dedaotion  is  mad«  their  salaries  at 

' P“  a,mum  111  tbe  case  °f  ™a!es>  “‘1  £18  in  the  case  of  females : 

tliese  deductions  to  serve  as  payment  for  their  substitutes. 

aflhctwlwith  2 Tw'c'hers  Pr,?sent  themselves  in  a delicate  state  of  health,  or 
f dlfase'  they  will  not  be  received  or  allowed  any 

pock! te ednated “ admltted  1vh°  has  ,lot  had  tlle  SmttU- 

ewfnanSif:-  “ tbe  Normal  Station  are  divided  into  three 

ofNati^^Sch!!n^e^al^0r?^d^lf^^^aBB,  comPose(t  of  Teachers  (males  or  females) 
tors  - Head Inspec- 

(inalerotTemakfwtnh01’  Tf“ailig  Class,  ““posed  chiefly  of  Teachers 
L aMriotl  TV^°ghaTO  beeD  Sele°ted  &om  tha  °^mvy  or  General  Class, 

Jissaas  s 

their  merits  aS  uTlificSlf6  Sca”“ird  “d  alassad  aa  Teachers,  according  to 

fessorf  ’ 7 be  SFeaaUH  reoon™“ded  by  the  Inspectors  or  Fro- 

IH — Classification  of  Teachers , §-c 

T"’  ” “Probationers.” 

T1tionsaSSa^  tetnwfT  are  raajBBd.  depends  (I.)  upon  their  qualifica- 
Insp^tors  • e.xamiua^10n  hy  the  Professors,  or  by  the 

duetors  of  Schools.  ’ ^ proved  capacity  and  efficiency  as  con- 
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All  Teachers,  on  first  entering  tlie  service  of  the  Board,  or  who  have  not  JtvmUxA. 
been  classed,  are  termed  Probationers.  Rulesimd 

2.  Besides  the  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  included  under  the  foregoing  Reeulations 

heads,  there  are  Junior  Literary  and  Industrial  Assistant-Teachers,  Teachers  °f  Comma- 
of  Needlework,  Pupil-Teachers,  and  Paid  Monitors.  el°°°"1' 

3.  The  Commissioners  have  determined  upon  a course  of  study  for  each  class,  pAET  jy 
in  which  the  Teachers  are  to  be  examined,  as  one  of  the  tests  of  then-  fitness  for  § III. 

promotion. 

4.  Every  National  Teacher -will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  the  District 
Inspector,  with  a copy  of  the  programme  of  the  course  of  study  above  referred 
to  in  which  is  stated  the  minimum  of  proficiency  required  for  each  class. 

5.  Teachers  already  classed  are  to  be  admitted  to  examination,  with  a view 
to  promotion,  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Inspector,  and  no 
one  on  whose  School  a decidedly  unfavourable  report  has  been  made  within 
the  previous  year  is  to  be  admitted. 

6.  ( a ).  Teachers  will  not  bo  eligible  for  promotion,  unless,  in  addition  to  satis- 
factory answering  in  the  course  prescribed  for  the  Class  to  which  they  aspire,  it 


according  to  the  "Programme  of  Instruction  for  Schools ; that  while  the  junior 
pupils  are.  carefully  taught,  a lair  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes, 
besides  being  proficients  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  Heading,  Spelling,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic,  are  possessed  of  a respectable  amount  of  knowledge  in  Grammar 
and  Geography,  and  able  to  write  from  dictation  ordinary  sentences  with  readi- 
ness and  correctness.  In  Female  Schools  it  will  be.  further  requisite  that 
instruction  in  plain  Needlework,  including  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out, 
he  given  to  all  girls  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  that  they  exhibit  a due  pro- 
ficiency in  this  department. 

(b) .  It  must  also  appear  from  the  reports  of  Die  Inspectors,  that  the  fechool 
accounts  have  been  regularly  and  correctly  kept;  that  the  School  premises  have 
been  preserved  with  neatness  and  order ; that  cleanliness  in  person  and  habits 
has  been  enforced  on  the  children  attending  them,  and  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  Sale  Stuck  of  Lesson  Books  and  other  necessary  School  Requisites  has  been 
regularly  kept  up. 

(c) .  It  must  also  clearly  appear  that,  judged  by  the  total  results  prac- 
tically realized  in  TiiEiu  SCHOOLS  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  then* 
pupils,  they  are  worthy  of  the  higher  class  to  which  they  aspire. 

7.  All  Teachers,  who  have  not  been  classed,  will  be  paid  as  Probationers, 

until  they  be  classed  at  the  first  Examination,  to  which  they  shall  have  been 
summoned.  Those  who  then  obtain  classification,  will  be  paid  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  service  under  the  Board,  according  to  the  rate  of  salary 
attached  to  their  class.  This  rule  will  not  extend  to  those  .Teachers  who  when 
summoned,  shall  fail,  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  present  themselves  tor  exa- 
mination. • ... 

8.  All  Teachers  who  have  been  unsuccessful  at  their  first  examination,  and 
who  may  bo  retained  on  trial,  will  receive  the  salary  ot  the  class  to  which  they 
may  ho  promoted  at  any  subsequent  examination,  from  the  1st  ot  April  ot  t ie 
year  in  which  they  oiler  themselves  for  such  subsequent  examination. 

9.  Teachers  who,  after  their  first  examination,  have  been  retained  on  trial 

as  Probationers,  if  not  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  Head  or  District 
Inspectors  at  the  next  ensuing  examination,  cannot  be  continued  m the  service 
of  the  Board.  . . „ . , , _ 

10.  Classed  Teachers  who  may  offer  for  rc-dassification  will,  if  promoted,.  be 

paid  according  to  their  new  grade  from  the  1st  of  April  of  the  year  m wnci 
they  offer  themselves  1'or  examination.  , . . » >.T , 

11.  The  I’npil-Teachers  of  District.  Model  Schools,  on  taking  charge  of  N a- 

tional Schools  after  the  completion  of  their  course  of  training,  s ill , l 
already  classed,  rank  as  Third  Class  Teachers  (provided  they  be  deemed  quali- 
fied for  that  class  by  the  Head  Inspector)  until  they  shall  have  been  ctedjt 
the  first  Examination  held  after  their  appointment,  in  the  district  m which  their 
Schools  are  situated — ‘when  they  will  bo  paid,  according  to  their  c ass  c , 
from  the  date  of  their  appointment.  . . . . - 

12.  All  Teachers  must  remain  at  hast  one  year  in  a lower  division  of  auy 
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Appendix  A.  class, before  they  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  a higher  division  ; and  they  must 
Rules  and  rfmam  least  two.  yeara  in  a lower  cl^s  before  they  can  be  promoted  to  a higher 
Regulations  c ass>  These  conditions,  however,  being  fulfilled,  Teachers  of  superior  attain, 
of  Commis-  ments,  and  of  eminent  usefulness',  may  be  advanced  from  any  division  of  one 
si  oners.  class  to  any  division  of  another,  after  their  first  classification,  without  beini? 
Part  IV  reqmred  Pass  through  the  intermediate  divisions.  b 

§ III.  ' 13'  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  Teachers  who  may  be  promoted  on 

the  recommendation  of  the  Professors  at  the  termination  of  their  course  nf 
training. 

14.  Teachers  who  may  have  absented  themselves  from  the  examinations  of 
previous  years,  without  satisfactory  reason  assigned,  will  be  liable  to  be  dismissed 
should  they  not  present  themselves  when  again  summoned. 

15.  All  Teachers  also  who  may  he  specially  summoned,  and  who  shall  he 
absent  without  a sufficient  reason,  will  be  liable  to  be  fined  or  depressed. 

— Salaries  ( Ordinary  National  Schools). 

1.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools  at  the 

following  i ates,  subject  to  the  foregoing  and  annexed  regulations : 

Principal  Teachers , Males.  Females. 


§IV. 


First  Class, 
Second  Class, 

Third  Class, 
Probationers, 


1st  Division, 
2nd  ., 

3rd  „ 

1st  Division, 
v 2nd  „ 
f 1st  Division, 
1 2nd  „ 


£62 

44 

38 

32 

20 

24 

10 

15 


£42 

36 

30 

20 

24 

20 

16 

14 


...  * 14- 

to  £™tS  LS™eral  ™le’  ° S?°o1,’  be  entitled  to  b0  token  into  connexion,  or 
30  pupils  oonnexlon’  must  exhlblt  a>>  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least 

.^leacbeTf  eana°t  bo  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  First  Class  salary  nor 

Sbouia  ®obools  of  the  ordinary  class  be  retained  in  connexion  after  the 

may1 beretained  >"!*  « » 

WI“  bC  >la‘d  llC“rd;"g  the  provisions  of  the 

thidoreri  OertobSd1860  t^0'8  plaCetl  “mioxion  with  the  Board  before 

te -a"sr.  aattgaasi 

"fi*  «-»*  mi*.  Si 

reduction  of  sala^,C^portimie(l  m thefdi  in*°  “nncxio»  October,  I860, 
the  next  quarter  to  “ attendance,  will  be  made  in 

re-appea?.  q 6nt  t0  that  m 14  occurs,  should  the  decrease 

Assistant  Teachers:— 

Unclassed,  Males. 

" ' * £15 


If  classed  3*,  ’ 

If  classed  3',  or  higher 

as  -d  iDdusiriai  . 


Poniftleu. 

£14 

10  16 

24  20 

— 14 

onfy, lusThaveant^e  dXlSaf  Sch°0,"if  for  b°)'» 

or  if  a mixed  School,  an  average  of  30  mTsSffice  “wh  V h"‘ if  &r  gi,rIs  °nl}’’ 
age  daily  attendance  in  such  Schools  resuertivel  ™ -h  Ic’  h?WOVCT’  the  aver‘ 
higher  salary  than  that  of  IH!  can  be  awarded  remainB  under  65  and  S5 > 110 

female!*  Scll°°ls  Presidedo™  by  a Master,  the  Assistant  should  be  a 

4.  To  entitle  an  Assistant  to  the  salary-  of  ITT1  tlm  -e  *■  t , 

fication,  ufto  2 W?  be  XweTtolte  ^^“0?  Astistanf '7  °f  ^ 
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6.  To  entitle  a girls’  School,  or  a mixed  School,  presided  over  by  a Master,  Appendix  t 

to  the  services  of  a IV  orkmis tress,  an  average  daily  attendance  of  45  pupils  is  

required,  of  whom,  in  the  case  of  mixed  Schools,  20  at  least  must  be  girls.  The  Ru,“ lini1 
same  rule  applies  to  Junior  Literary  and  Industrial  Assistants  in  such  Schools. 

Note.— In  casus  where  Schools  enjoying  tlio  services  of  Assistants  (under  which  term  are  sion™'"1'’ 
included  Monitors,  Work  mistresses,  and  Industrial  Instructors)  fail  to  command  the  averaie  —II 
attendance  required  for  tlio  amount  of  aid  awarded  for  such  services,  Managers  must  he  nre-  p,HT  TV 
pared  for  the  entire  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  such  aid  in  the  Second  Quarter  in  which  the  q j “ ' ' 


falling  off  appears. 

A like  rule  will  be  applied  to  Evening  Schools. 


7.  The  Commissioners  in  certain  cases  are  prepared  to  act  on  the  following 
modification  of  the  above  Scale  of  Salaries  provided  for  Principal  Teachers.  b 
I.  Attendance  tender  15  Pupils.— Schools  with  an  average  daily  attendance  under  15  moils 
conducted  on  tlio  principles  and  the  system  of  tlio  Board,  will  not  ho  admitted  to  the  eniovl 
ment  of  salary,  hut  may  ho  allowed  Inspection,  Books,  and  Apparatus,  under  existiiw  reeula- 
tlons.  The  teachers  will  ho  cligihlo  lor  training,  and  their  service,  from  their  connexion  with 
the  Board,  will  count  to  their  credit  in  respect  to  supplemental  salaries,  retiring  allowances 
Stc.,  should  their  Schools  afterwards  become  entitled  to  regular  grants  of  salary,  or  should  they 
bo  removed  to  others  so  entitled.  J 


IT.  Attendance.  15  hut  under  ‘20  Pupils.— When  the  average  daily  attendance  ia  15  but 
under  20,  in  addition  to  Inspection,  Books,  &o.,  and  training,  the  Commissioners  will  make 
an  award  of  salary  to  tho  teacher,  to  the  amount  of  two- thirds  of  a Probationer's  salary. 

III.  Attendance  20  hut  under  25.— When  tho  averago  daily  attendance  is  20,  but  under  25 
the  full  salary  of  a Probationer,  but  no  moro,  will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher. 

IV.  Attendance  25  hut  under  30. — When  the  averago  daily  attendance  ia  25,  but  under  30 
salary  as  high  as  that  of  First  Division  of  Third  Class,  but  no  high  or  .will  be  awarded  to  the 
teacher,  should  his  qualifications  in  other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  classification. 

Note.— These  modified  grants  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  make  whero  the  means 
of  roligious  instruction  aro  not  attainable  by  children  of  a particular  denomination  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  their  homes,  in  any  oxisting  National  School ; but  they  reserve  to  them- 
selves tlio  power,  in  all  cases,  of  preventing  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  Schools  in  any 
district,  and  will  requiro  as  a condition  of  this  modified  aid  that  the  Managers  of  such  Schools 
shall  bo  either  Clergymen  or  other  persons  of  good  position  in  society. 

8.  The  pommissioners  are  anxious  that  a further  income  be  secured  to  the 
Teacher,  either  by  Local  Subscription  or  School-fees,  and  they  require  that  the 
payments  made  by  the  Children  shall  not  be  diminished  in  consequence  of  any 
increase  of  Salary  which  may  be  awarded  to  the  Teacher. 


V. — Paid  Monitors — Their  Salaries , §c. 


Junior  Monitors.  Senior  Monitors. 


For  the  First  Y ear,  . 

. £2 

For  the  First  Y ear, 

. £5 

For  the  Second  Year,  . 

. £3 

For  tho  Second  Year,  . 

. £G 

F or  tho  Third  Y car, 

. £4 

For  the  Third  Year, 

. £8 

For  tho  Fourth  Year,  . 

. £10 

1.  No  School  whose  Teacher  does  not  rank  at  least  in  31  Class,  can  get  tho 
benefit  of  tlio  services  of  a Junior  Monitor ; nor  can  any  School  whose  Teacher 
ranks  not  at  least  in  2*  Class,  be  allowed  the  services  of  a Senior  Monitor. 

2.  The  Paid  Monitors  are  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  in  the  National 
Schools  of  each  district,  and  aro  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  District  Inspectors. 

3.  No,  Manager  of  a National  School  is  obliged  to  employ  a Paid  Monitor, 
nor  will  such  bo  appointed  without  his  approval. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a Junior  Paid  Monitor  cannot  be  held  for  a longer  period 
than  three  ye  A.  its,  nor  that  of  a Senior  Paid  Monitor  for  more  than  four  yeaks, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  periods,  respectively,  the  salary  will  be  discontinued. 

5.  The  salary  may,  however,  be  withdrawn  at.  any  time,  should  want  of  dili- 
gence, of  efficiency,  or  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Monitor,  or  any  other 
circumstance,  ronder  such  a course  desirable. 

6.  The  Commissioners  select  (on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspectors)  the 
Schools  in  which  the  services  of  Paid  Monitors  may  be  employed. 

7.  When  a vacancy  in  a Monitorsliip  occurs,  whether  before  or  after  the 
expiration  of  a Monitor’s  term  of  service,  it  does  not.  necessarily  follow  that  a 
successor  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  School. 

8.  The  Programme  of  the  course  of  study  for  Paid  Monitors  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  tlio  District  Inspector. 

9.  Paid  Monitors  who  have  completed  their  course  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
are  eligible,  on  examination  by  tho  Inspectors,  to  offer  as  candidates  for  Assist- 
ant-Teachorships,  or  for  Pupil-Teachcrships  in  District  Model  Schools. 
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AppendixA.  io.  Iii  the  case  of  a few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  schools,  tlic  Connnis- 
sioners  are  prepared  to  appoint  young  persons  of  great  merit  to  act  an  First  Class 

!“a  Monitors. 

of  Commis'  Salary  for  the  First  year, £1/5 

sioners.  Ditto  Second  year,  . . . . £17 

VI. — Salaries,  §*c.,  tu  other  than  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

A. — Evening  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  grant  salaries,  generally  amounting  to  £5  a year,  to 
Teachers  of  Evening  Schools,  for  every  25  Pupils  in  average  attendance. 

B — Schools  connected  with  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class , under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Board. 

Teachers  of  this  class  of  Schools  receive  such  amount  of  Salary  as  the  Com- 
missioners deem  sufficient,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 

C — Schools  connected  with  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class  under  Local  Patrons. 

Masters  of  this  class  of  Schools,  competent  to  conduct  both  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  receive  £10  per.  annum  in  addition  to  the  salary  of 
the  class  in  which  they  may  he  placed ; but  if  their  income  from  the  Board, 
with  this  addition,  should  fall  short  of  £30  per  annum,  the  difference  will  be 
granted  to  them,  so  that  in  all  cases  such  Teachers  shall  have  secured  to  them 
for  their  combined  services  a salary  of  £30  a year  at  least. 

D — Schools  connected  with  Ordinary  School  Farms. 

Masters  of  such  Schools  receive  £5  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  salary  of 
their  class,  provided  they  are  competent  to  conduct  both  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  previously 
armrovad  of  Agriculture  being  taught  in  the  School. 

E — Industrial  Schools. 

2n  National  Schools  where  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needle- 
work are  taught,  the  amount  of  salary  granted  for  giving  such  instruction  is 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  it. 
F — Schools  connected  with  Convents  and  Monasteries, 

1.  In  Schools  of  this  description,  salary  is  paid  according  to  a per-centage  on 
the  average  daily  attendance : or  & 


Average 
Attendance. 
30  to  50- 
51  „ 75 


76 

101 

126 

151 

176 

201 

226 

251 

276 


100 
125 
150 
175 
200 
225 
250 
275, 
30 0J 


Salary. 

£ 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 


Average 
Attendance. 
301  to  325' 


326 

351 

376 

401 

426 

451 

476 

501 

526 

551 

576 


360 

375 

400 

425 

450 

475 

500 

550 

675 

cooj 


Salary. 
£ s. 

64  5 
68  10 
72  35 
77  0 
81  5 
85  10 
8.0  15 
94  0 
98  5 
102  10 
106  15 
111  0 


upon 


601  upwards,  increase  at  £15  per  cent. 

■on  ftetve^Tdaib  ‘•f  tH5  cIass  ^ in  atl  depend 

■^mentation  or  pils,’  Mysore  are  to  bo  prepared  for 


augmentation  o?  diminution  aceordinri^TuC^SZ.  10  l!°  PreP?red 
hundred  ^ n*e  °S  £1° 


G — Model  Schools. 


three 


to  rise  hv  £5  rf  ° ^er  anm,m'  and  after  the  completion  of 

to  £100, 


years  service  t 


should  he  be  reported  faithfui 

ewes,  allowMce "ot  houseBr.nt.MO<lel  SchooiB  r8,M™ce  is  provided,  or  in  lien  thereof,  in  some 
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2.  The  head  mistress  to  receive  £55*  per  annum,  and  after  three  years’  ser-  -dpjmdixA. 

vice  to  rise  by  £2  1 0.s*.  per  annum,  on  the  same  condition  as  in  the  case  of  males,  

until  the  salary  amount  to  £75  a year.  £ulea  and 

3.  Principals,  both  males  and  females,  enjoy  also  one-lialf  the  school-fees  ofSmnSh- 

reecived  in  their  respective  departments.  sioners. 

(b.)  Scale  of  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  Part  IV. 

Model  Schools,  § VI. 

1.  An  assistant  master  to  receive  his  class  salary,  a supplemental  salary  of  £16 
per  annum,  and  generally  a certain  proportion  of  the  school  fees. 

2.  An  assistant  mistress  to  receive  her  class  salary,  a supplemental  salary  of 
£!2  per  annum,  and  generally  a certain  proportion  of  the  school  fees. 

3.  The  grant  of  such  supplemental  salaries  to  be  contingent  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors. 

(c.)  Allowances  to  Teachers  of  Model  Schools  who,  possessing  Certificates  of  Com- 
petency, shall  give  Instruction  in  Singing,  Drawing,  or  Physical  Science. 

1.  The  head  master  or  mistress  to  be  allowed  £10  annually,  but  to  be  paid 
for  teaching  only  one  of  those  subjects. 

2.  The  assistant  master  or  mistress  to  he  allowed  for 


Singing,  . . . . . . £3 

Drawing,  . . . . . . 8 

"VVlion  both  am  taught,  . . . . .12 

And  an  Assistant  Master  for  teaching  Physical  Science,  8 


3.  When  the  assistant  teacher  is  engaged  in  teaching  both  physical  science 
and  either  drawing  or  singing  (for  not  more  than  two  of  these  extra  branches  are 
to  be  taken  by  the  same  assistant),  a sum  of  £1 2 annually  to  be  granted  to  him. 

4.  If  in  the  case  of  singing  or  drawing  the  instructions  of  the  teacher,  Principal 
or  Assistant,  are  confined  to  but  one  department  of  the  school,  as  the  Boys’  or 
Girls’,  but  half  the  assigned  rate  of  payment  is  allowed. 

5.  These  allowances  to  be  contingent  upon  the  Report  of  the  Head  and 
District  Inspectors. 

(d.)  Paid  Monitors  and  Pupil-Teachers  in  Model  Schools. 

1.  Monitors  are  allowed  for  the 

First  Year,  . . . £<>  I Third  Year,  . . . £10 

Second  Year,  ...  8 | Fourth  Year,  . . .12 

2.  In  the  case  of  Pupil-teachers  resident  in  the  house,  an  allowance  at  the  rate, 
of  £20  a year  is  granted  to  the  Master  for  the  board,  <fec.,  of  each. 

3.  Extern  Pupil-teachers  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of  £20  a year  each,  in  lieu 
of  hom'd,  &c. 

(<?.)  Gratuities  to  Pupil-  Teachers  and  Paid  Monitors  in  Model  Schools. 

1.  An  annual  gratuity  not  exceeding  30s.  may  be  awarded  to  pupil-teachers 
(oi  first  year)  and  paid  monitors  for  good  conduct,  distinguished  merit  in  their 
studies,  and  success  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes  intrusted  to  their  charge. 

2.  Pupil-teachers  who  may  be  retained  for  training  beyond  their  first  year, 
will  he  allowed  a gratuity  of  30.s\  a quarter,  as  reward  for  good  conduct,  &c. 

3.  These  gratuities  are  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  and  Dis- 
trict Inspectors. 


II Gratuities  to  literary  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners)  award  gratuities  to  a certain  number  (forty  males  and 
forty  females)  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  who  shall  bo  recommended  by  the  District  Inspectors. 

The  gratuities  are  divided  into  two  classes : — 


For  Malo  Teachers, 

For  Fomale  Touchers,  ( Second  CUftsa, 


Twenty  at  the  rate  of  £6  a year  each. 
Twenty  ,,  £4  ,, 

Twenty  „ £5  „ 

Twenty  „ £3  „ 


* Tins  includes  £20  a year  for  lodging  allowance. 


E 2 
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Appendix  A.  2.  The  awards  are  made  half-yearly,  for  the  periods  onding  31st  March,  and 

Rales  and  30  th  September.  . . 

Regulations  . *»■  .•*■»  is  to  be  understood  that  such  gratuities  are.  given  in  addition  to  the  sala- 
ofOominis-  ries  paid  to  the  Teachers  of  "Workhouse  Schools  under  tho  provisions  of  the 
sioners.  Poor  Law  Act. 

PiittlV  ■ *'  No  Teacber  *8  precluded  from  receiving  the  gratuity  two  or  more  half  years 
§ yj  ' m succession,  if  recommended  by  the  District  Inspector  as  deserving  of  it ; but 
a Teacher  having  received  a gratuity  for  one  half  year,  is  nut  thereby  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  another  for  the  succeeding  half  year. 

5.  If  the  Local  Guardians  know  any  just  ciuibc  for  withholding  the  gratuity 
from  the  Teacher,  they  are  to  return  the  receipt  unsigned,  and  communicate 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  grounds  for  so  doing. 

6.  The  Teachers  of  Workhouse  National  Schools  are  also  eligible  to  receive  the 
gratuity  for  instructing  pupils  in  Vocal  Music. 


i VII. 


VII- 


- Gratuities , ^c.,  to  Teachers  of  Ordinary  National  Schools. 
A. — Premiums  for  Order , Neatness,  and  Cleanliness. 


\\  -^e  sum  of  £22  10s.  will  he  allocated  to  each  of  the  School  Districts,  and 
divided  into  Thirteen  Premiums. 


One  of  £i 
Two  of  £3 


£4 

£6 


j Five  of  £1  10*. 
I Five  of  £1 


£7  10  s. 

&n 


Tt-“I  .THS0  ■^rem*nms  are  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
District  inspector,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

_ 3.  Ko  Teacher  is  eligible  for  this  Premium  for  more  than  two  years  in  succes- 
sion,  or  who  shall  be  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  salary. 

J-he*r  Pl'emiu“s  be  awarded  to  Teachers  of  all  classes,  provided  the 
average  attendance  m each  case  shall  not  fall  below  that  required  for  Salary  of 
1 IV  bU*  n0ne  ,V?,U  be  deemed  ^gible  to  receive  such  Premiums 
r™ 13  “y  TrelI,-fo™(le(i  charge  of  neglect  in  the  performance  of 
in  ™ I®: ' °f  mpropwety  in  their  conduct,  or  whose  Schools  are  not  conducted 

in  ail  respects  m a satisfactory  manner. 

-mfhlinFnilt  °r-  ■^aJaSer  a National  School  knows  any  just  cause  for 

P -—Supplemental  or  Good  Service  Salaries. 

Teachers  ■ of  WatiomT^Zl Ser" Salarie8  are  awarded  to  a certain  number  of 

wSors  8*  ? S rt  °“  the  of  tlic  Head  and  District 

inspectors,  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — 

That  the  ZZ0*  Wev  than  First  Division  of  Third  Class. 

u:  ihftlhe  ttt  bis  sc]1001  amouats  to  thirty-five  at  least. 

Board  • oeriod  nf  * 3 f1Ten  aot  ifs8  than  eight  years’  service  tinder  the 

Classed  Teacher  was  first  paid!  reokon£id  from  tllo  date  from  which  salary  as  a 

depreSd*  or^fiTOd  !U°b  ®uPPkm<»ital  Salary  who  shall  have  been 

dSw^favotaSe  ZvZu  “P1®0*  °f  *«*.  « on  whoso  school  a 
years,  or  who  shall  not  l ^ave  been  made  within  the  preceding  three 

tln-oughout  his  whole  career,  to  have 

3.  Any SS toSSSi  nd  1Tim,dful. of  aU  ^ details  of  school-keeping, 
but  who  shall  subseauentlv  0**0,  ^r0°d  Service  Salary  shall  have  been  awarded, 

for  him  this  distinction,  or wkiL  ^ooDAill f°in' ^,a,itics  which  obtah,ed 

ance  of  thirty-five  puuils  shall  ? LfaU1?elo"r  anaverage  daily  attend- 

4.  Teachers  in g IS SuPl“al  , 

increase,  on  the  ground  of  a mmJ  S V7  wbo  ma7  be(;omo  untitled  to  an 

promotion  to  a higher  class  of  servioe-  or  011  account  °f 

such  increase.  ° ' USt  be  sPecia"y  recommended  by  Inspector  for 

titled  to  the  teacIlerwin  not  be  en- 

been  a yearl  y new da£  G°°d  Ser™e  Salal7  mt!1  b°  8ba11  haTe 
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6.  Payments  to  be  made  annually ; and  in  no  case  without  the  united  recom- 
mendation of  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors. 


Malms. 

| Fmmaliss. 

Of  Class 

After  Good  Sorvico  of 

Of  Class 

After  Good  Service  of 

8 Yours.  . 

1 12  Years.  | 17  Years. 

8 Years, 

| 12  Years, 

17  Years. 

IIP  , 
II2 
IP 
Is 
12 
P 

£ s.  d. 

3 0 0 

4 0-  0 
-3  0 0 

6 0 0 
7 0 0 

a o o 

£ s.'-ij  (l. 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

7 10  0 

8 10  0 

11  0 0 

£ ■ s.  d. 
(>  0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 
9 10  0 

11  0 0 
13  0 0 

IIP 

IF 

IP 

F 

I* 

P 

£ s.  1 1. 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 
4 10  0 
6 0 0 
7 0 0 

1 £ s.  d. 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 10  0 | 
7 0 0 

9 0 0 

£ s.  d. 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 10  0 
7 10  0 
9 0 0 

11  0 0 

G.— Allowances  for  leaching  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  mul  Navigation. 

1.  To  ercry  teacher,  possessing;  a certificate  of  competency,  who  shall  nive 
instruction  ill  vocal  music  in  his  school,  a gratuity  ranging  from  £2  to  £5  a-year 
according  to  the  number  under  instruction  and  the  success  of  the  teacher’s  eflorts’ 

2.  To  every  teacher  possessing  a certificate  of  competency  from  the  drawing- 
master  m the  Central  Model  School,  or  from  the  master  of  a School  of  Art  who 
shall  give  instruction  in  drawing  to  a class  with  sufficient  average  attendance 
?n  annual  gratuity,  varying  from  £3  to  £10,  according  to  the  number  under 
instruction  and  the  success  of  the  teacher’s  efforts. 

3.  Gratuities  for  teaching  singing  and  drawing  are  awarded  to  the  conductors 
of  Convent  Schools  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Schools 
provided  satisfactory  proof  is  afforded  of  the  competency  of  the  teachers  and 
that  the  instruction  is  given  during  the  hours  of  secular  education. 

4.  To  every  teacher  of  a National  school,  possessing  a certificate  of  competency 
from  the  masters  of  the  Dublin,  Belfast,  Limerick,  or  Waterford  Model  Maritime 
Schools,  who  shall  give  evidence  of  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 
six  pupils  under  instruction  in  navigation,  an  annual  gratuity  of  £5  for  an 
attendance  of  six  pupils,  and  £ 1 0 for  an  attendance  of  twelve  or  more. 


D — Gratuities  for  Instructing  Paid  Monitors.* 

Junior  Monitors,  For  each  junior  monitor  n gratuity  of  .10  0 
fFoi*  each  monitor  of  1st  yoar  a gratuity  of  10  0 
Senior  Monitors,  J do.  of  2nd  year  do.  110  0 

(.  do.  of  3rd  or  4tli  year,  do.  3 0 0 

l&t  Class  Monitors,  do.  of  1st  or  2nd  year,  do.  51  0 0 


E — Gratuities  for  Extra  Instruction  to  Unpaid  Monitors* 

1.  A gratuity  not  exceeding  four  pounds  may  be  awarded  to  teachers  of 
organized  schools,  who  shall  give  extra  instruction  to  a staff  of  unpaid  monitors 
appointed  by  the  Inspector  or  Organizer. 
a.  Teachers  must,  to  entitle  thorn  to  such  gratuities,  keep  a record  of  the 
7 *5votcd  ty  *luam  to  the  monitors’  instruction. 

o.  No  gratuity  can  bo  awarded  under  this  or  the  preceding  head  unless  the 
answering  of  the  monitors  bo  satisfactory  and  that  such  answering  can  he 
fairly  referred,  in  great  part  at.  least,  to  the  care  bestowed  by  the  teacher  during 
the  time  of  such  special  instruction. 


I.  Gratuities  for  preparing  Young  Persons  for  the  Office  of  Teacher.* 

1.  l or  every  pupil  who,  after  having  boon  appointed  to  a school,  shall  pass 
respectably  thejfovtf  annual  examination,  held  subsequently  to  such  appointment, 
t'd  ??St0r  or  “Stress  by  whom  such  pupil  shall  have  been  trainod  will  be  on- 
1 ed  to  a sum  of  not  less  than  £2,  and  not  more  than  £3  ; but  in  no  year  is  the 
mount  to  exceed  £ 15  to  any  one  school  or  teacher  as  the  reward  of  such  services. 
. llie  conditions  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  these  gratuities  are — 

W-  I hat  such  pupil  shall  have,  attended  in  the  school  not  less  than  two  con- 
secutive years  immediately  precediug  his  or  her  appointment  as  a teacher. 

* loachora  of  Model  Schools  iu‘o  excluded  from  obtaining  this  class  of  gratuities. 


Appendix  A. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Part  IV. 

§ VII. 
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(b').  That  the  District  Inspector  shall  certify  that  the  school  in  which  such 
pupil  shall  have  been  trained  is  elheiently  conducted  in  all  other  respects. 

(c) .  That  the  Head  Inspector  before  whom  such  pupil  shall  have  been  ex- 
amined shall  certify  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  the  gratuity. 

(d)  . That  not  more  than  twelve  months  shall  have  elapsed  between  such  pupil  s 
first  examination  and  the  date  of  Ills  leaving  the  school  of  las  former  instructor. 

G-. Gratuities  for  preparing  Young  Persons  for  the  Office  of  Pupil-  readier  in 

7 Model  Schools* 

1 . A gratuity  not  exceeding  £2  may  be  awarded  to  teachers  from  whose  schools 
shall  proceed  eligible  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  in  the  Model 
Schools. 

2.  The  conditions  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  these  gratuities  are— 

(а) .  That  such  pupil  shall  have  attended  in  the  school  noUess  than  two  con- 
secutive years  immediately  preceding  his  appointment  as  pupil- teacher. . 

(б) .  That  the  District  Inspector  shall  certify  that,  the  school  in  which  such 
pupil  shall  have  been  trained  is  efficiently  conducted  in  all  respects. 

(c).  That  the  Head  Inspector  before  whom  such  pupil  shall  have  been  examined 
shall  certify  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  the  gratuity. 

Note. — In  regard  to  tlie  foregoing  special  gratuities,  as  in  regard  to  tlio  annual  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  National  schools,  it  is  to  ho  distinctly  understood  that  llio  Commissioners 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  determine,  on  cause  shown,  whether  the  payment  is  to  be 
made  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  is  to  be  altogether  withheld. 

H. — Petiring  Gratuities. 

In  particular  cases  the  Commissioners  have  the  privilege  of  granting  gra- 
tuities of  reasonable  amount  to  deserving  Teachers  of  long  standing  in  their 
service,  when,  from  old  age  and  infirmity,  they  are  obliged  to  retire. 


Part  V. 

Supplies  of  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus. 

I — Nature  and  Extent  of  Grants , and  Conditions  on  which  made. 

1.  The  Commissioners  furnish  gratuitously  to  each  Sehool  a First  Stock  of 
School  Requisites,  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  Children.  These  Requisites 
are  to  be  kept  as  a School  Stock,  for  which  the  Master  or  Mistress  is  held  re- 
sponsible, and  are  on  no  account  to  be  sold  or  taken  out  of  the  Sehool. 

2.  .The  funds  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  enable  them  Lo  give  a Free  Stock 
sufficiently  large  for  the  entire  wants  of  the  Sehool;  and  they  therefore  require 
that  the  local  parties  shall  purchase  a Stock  of  Books  and  other  Requisites— 
proportionate  to  the  grant  of  Free  Stock— for  the  use  of  the  School,  and  for  sale 
to  the  Pupils.  Any  additional  maps,  stationery,  slates,  clocks,  and  other  requi- 
sites, must  also,  as  required  from  time  to  time,  ho  purchased  at  reduced  rates. 

A. — Free  Stock. 

The  value  of  the  grant  of  Free  Stock  is  regulated  by  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  Pupils,  as  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  The 
Managers  of  Schools.have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  Free  Stock 
from  the  following  List — being  at  liberty  to  cliooso  such  of  them  as  they  most 

approve  of,  and  to  omit  any  to  which  they  object : 

Slates,  Large. 

Do.  Small,  ruled. 

Slate  Peucil  Holders. 

Ink  Wells. 

Patterson's  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  Zoology. 

No.  1. 

Do.,  Do.,  No.  2. 

* Teacher,  of  Mode!  Schools  arc  excluded  from  obtaining  this  class  of  gratuities. 


One  Set  Tablet.  Lessons,  Arithmetic,  6‘0  sheets 
mounted  on  no  Hoards. 

Do.  do.  Reading,  part  1,  35 

sheets,  mounted  on  18  Boards. 

One  Set  of  Copy  Lines,  mounted. 

Thirty-hour  American  Clook,  in  case. 
Professor  Sullivan’s  English.  Dictionary. 
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Fleming’s  Atlas  (Outline  Maps). 

Dower’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 

Kirkwood’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 

Dawes’  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction. 

Young’s  Infant  School  Manual. 

Larue  Maps. 

Map  of  tlio  World.  Map  of  Australia. 
Ancient  World.  „ British  Isles. 

Europe.  „ England. 

Asia.  „ Scotland. 

Africa.  „ Ireland. 

America.  „ ralestiuo. 

United  States. 

Johnston’s  School  and  Family  Maps — size 
23  by  27  inches,  on  rollers,  varnished — 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 
England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Canaan  and  Palestine. 
Chart  of  the  World. 
Geographical  Terms, 
United  States  and 
Canada. 

Chronological  Chart 
of  Ancient  History. 


*»*  Theso  Maps  aro  of  tlio  same  oliaractor  as  tho 
largo  Maps,  but  being  Htnallor,  may  bo  moro 
oonvonioutto  many  SoIiooIh. 

Physical  Map  of  tlio  World. 

Physical  Map  of  Europe,  with  book. 
Betts’  Educational  Maps — size,  23  by  20 
inches,  on  rollers,  varnished — 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Australia. 

Palestine. 

Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 


Interrogatory  Maps,  with  Boole  of  Exorcises 
to  each  Map  ; to  correspond  with  tho  Edu- 
cational Series,  on  roller,  varnished — 


Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

America. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


3-incli  Semi-Globe,  hinged. 

View  of  Nature  in  all  climates,  mounted  on 
roller. 

View  of  Nature  In  usoendingregiona,  mounted 
on  roller. 

the  Human  Species,  -l  sheets,  mounted  on 
roller. 

Machinery  and  Manufactures,  mounted,  viz. 

1.  Condensing  Steam  Engine. 

2.  High  Pressure  Engine. 

3.  Locomotive  Engine. 

4.  Marine  Engine-side  Lever. 
s;  Murine  Engine— Oscillating. 

«.  Marine  Engine — Hennv. 

7.  Paper-making  Machine. 

8.  Printing  Machine. 

«.  Manufacture  of  Gas. 

10.  Electric  Telegraph. 

11.  Five  Engine  mid  Pumps. 

12.  Malting  and  Brewing. 


13.  Distilling. 

14.  Principle  of  tho  Watch. 

15.  Hydraulic  Press. 

10.  Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron. 

17.  Flour  Mill. 

18.  Suction  and  Force  Pumps. 

10.  The  Barometer  and  its  uses. 

20.  Thresliing  Machine. 

21.  Gas  Meter. 

22.  Mechanism  of  n Clock. 

23.  The  Cotton  Plant  and  its  Cultivation. 
Lardner’s  Illustrations  of  Mechanics,  Natural 

Philosophy,  &e.,  mounted  on  roller- 


Motion  and  Force, 
(i.  The  Steam  Engine. 

7.  Hydrostatics. 

8.  Hydraulics. 

0.  Pneumatics. 


1 . Mechanical  Powers, 

2.  Machinery. 

3.  Watch  and  Clock 

work. 

4.  Elements  of  Ma- 

chinery. 

Grapliio  Illustrations  of  Animals,  showing 
their  uses  in  life,  and  after  death,  21  prints, 
mounted. 

Natural  History,  150  prints,  mounted. 
Natural  Phenomena,  30  prints,  mounted. 
Animals  illustrated  in  their  comparative  sizes, 
on  roller. 

Tool  Box,  containing  an  assortment  of  most 
useful  Tools. 

Centrifugal  Machine. 

Archimedean  Screw';  Working  Model. 

Black  Boards: — 42  by  30. 

Do.,  30  by  30. 

Do.,  30  by  24. 

Do.,  42  by  30,  on  Stand. 

Do.,  30  by  30,  Ituled  for  Music. 

Framed  Black  Boards:— 42  by  30. 

Do.,  30  by  30. 

Do.,  24  by  16. 

Easels: — Shut-up  Easel,  7 feet. 

Do.,  Do.,  G feet. 

Framed  Easel,  G feet,  double  leg. 

Lesson  Post,  suitable  for  Tablet  Lessons. 
Pointers,  common,  long. 

Do.  do.,  short. 

Arithmetic  Frames: — 

Frame  and  Stand. 

Hand  Frames,  1 7 by  19  inches. 

„ 15  by  13  „ 

The  following  requisites  are  included  in  the 
grant  :— 

District  Inspector's  Observation  Boob. 
School  Register. 

Daily  Report  Book. 

Roll  Book. 

General  Lesson. 

Commandments. 

Time  Table. 

Commissioners’  Rules. 

Rules  for  Teachers. 

Religious  Instruction  Tablet. 

Religion?  instruction  Certificate  Book. 
Programmes  of  instruction. 


■B. — llaquivites  supplied  id  Reduced  Prices. 

}irii«nhi  ^ Books,  Jce.,  purchased  from  the  Co:nini.ssiotttTs  at  the  reduced  prim  : 
slnll  ° i ^ ,ua  attending  a National  .School,  it  is  directed  that  in  no  cast 
in**,,  / Advauee  bo  made  on  these  prices;  and  the  District  Inspectors  havi 

ctiuus  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  infraction  of  this  ruiu. 


Appendix  A. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Part  V. 

SI. 
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AppcndixA.  2.  The  following  is  the  List  of  Books, 

_ : , plied  to  Schools  at  reduced  prices  : — 

Ttulcs  and  1 

Regulations  Book  of  Lessons, 
of  Gommis-  second  do. 

sioners.  Tliird  do. 

Fourth  do. 

Pari-  V.  Fifth  Book  (Boys'). 

§ I.  Reading  Book  for  Girls’  School. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  British  Poets. 
Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  Vol.  1. 

Do.,  do.,  Vol.  2. 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reading. 

English  Grammar. 

Key  to  do. 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic. 

Key  to  do. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

Key  to  do. 

Book-keeping. 

Key  to  do. 

Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge. 
Compendium  of  do. 

Elements  of  Geometry. 

Mensuration. 

Appendix  to  do. 

Natural  Philosophy,  &c. : — 

Vol.  1.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics. 

Vol.  2.  Electricity,  Galvanism,  &c. 

Vol.  3.  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Analysis. 


Scripture  Lessons  (Old  Testament), 

No.  1.' 

Do. 

do. 

No.  2. 

Do. 

(New  Testament),  No.  1. 

Do. 

do. 

No.  2. 

Sacred  Poetry. 

Agricultural  Class  Book. 

Farm  Account  Book. 

Directions  for  Needlework. 

Do.  with  Specimens. 

Tablet  Lessons,  Arithmetic,  GO  sheets. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Copy  Lines. 


mounted  on  30  Pasteboards. 
Spelling  and  Reading  Tab- 
lets, Part  1. 

do.  Part  2. 

mounted  on  17  Boards,  Part  1. 
do.  Part  2. 


Do.  mounted. 
Large  Map  of  the 
"World. 

Map  of  Ancient  "World. 
„ Europe. 

„ Asia. 

„ Africa 
„ America 


Map  of  United  States. 
I.  Australia. 

„ British  Isles. 
„ England. 

,,  Scotland, 
i,  Ireland, 
ii  Palestine. 


Thirty-liour  American  Clock,  in  case 
Eight-day  Spring  Clocknotstriklng  the  hour 
Copy  Books,  Large,)  ...  . , 

Do.,  Small,)  Wlt“out  head-lines. 

Bo.  (Yere  Foster’s),  with  head-line 
Quills. 

Steel  Pens  (Nibs). 

Do.,  broad,  medium,  or  flue  points  N 
075  F,  075  M,  075  B. 

Do.,  broad,  medium,  or  fine  points  N 
„ , _ OM*  P,  0143  M,  0144  B. 

Barrel  Pen,  X. 

Holders  for  do. 

Slates,  Largo. 

Do.  Small,  ruled. 

Slate  Pencils. 

Slate  Pencil  Holders. 

Ink  Stands. 

Ink  Powders. 


School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus  sup- 


Boolts  not*  Published , but  Sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
Professor  Sullivan’s  English  Dictionary. 

Do.  Spelling  Book  Super- 

seded. 

Do.  English  Grammar. 

Do.  Introduction  to  Geogra- 

phy and  History. 

Do.  Geography  Generalized. 

Do.  Literary  Class  Book. 

Fleming’s  Atlas  of  Outline  Maps,  coloured. 
Dower’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 

Kirkwood’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 

Dawes’  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction. 

Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning. 

Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters. 

Young’s  Infant  School  Manual. 

Household  Work  for  Female  Servants. 
Patterson’s  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  1. 

Do.  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  do.,  No.  1. 
Do.  First  Stops  to  Zoology,  Part  2. 
Do.  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  do.,  No.  2. 

. Do.  Zoology  for  Schools,  Part  1. 

Do.  do.,  Part  2. 

Dr.  Thomson's  Treatise  on  Arithmetic. 

Do.  Key  to  do. 

Do.  Elements  of  Euclid,  Part  1. 

Do.  do.,  Part  2. 

Do.  Introduction  to  Algebra. 

Arithmetical  Table  Books. 

WorJcsfor  the  Use  of  Agricultural  Pipils. 
Dr.  Hodges’  First  Steps  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry. 

Do.  First  Lessons  in  do. 

J olmston’s  Catechism  of  do. 

Murphy’s  Agricultural  Instructor. 

Campbell's  Fanner’s  and  Cottager’s  Guide. 
Pringle  on  Green  Cropping. 

Stephen’s  Catechism  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

Wilhelm's  Vocal  Music , supplied  only  to  Schools 
where  the  Teachers  hold  Certificates  of  com- 
petency  to  instruct  in  Singing. 

Hullah’s  Manual. 

Do.  Songs  for  Schools,  No.  1. 

Ho.  Do.,  No.  2. 

Do.  Set  of  8 Large  Sheets. 

Do.  Exercises,  Book  1. 

Do.  Do.,  Book  2. 

Slate,  ruled  for  Music. 

Tuning  fork. 


GIiOhes: — 

12-inch,  in  Mahogany,  low  stand,  Brass 
Meridian. 

12-inoh,in  Stained  Wood,  low  stand,  Iron 
Meridian. 

G-inoh  Serai-Globe,  on  Mahogany  board. 
3-inch  do.  do. 

3-incli  do.  hinged. 

Maps 


Johnston’s  School  and  Family  Maps— size, 
23  by  27  inches,  on  rollers,  varnished— 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 
England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Canaan  and  Palestine. 
Chart  of  the  World. 
Geographical  Terms. 
United  States  and 
Canada. 

Chronological  Chart 
of  Ancient  History. 


***  These  Maps  aro  of  tlio  aarno  ehavaoter  as  the 
largo  Maps  usually  supplied  by  tho  Commissioners, 
hu(.  being  smaller,  mav  bo  more  convenient  lo  many 
Schools. 
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Johnston’s  Physical  Map  of  the  World. 

Do.  Physical  Map  of  Europe,  with  book. 

Betts’  Educational  Maps— size,  23  by  23 
inches,  on  roller,  varnished— 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Australia. 

Palestine. 

Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 


Interrogatory  Maps,  with  Book  of  ExerciscB 
to  each  map,  to  correspond  with  the  Educa- 
tional Series,  on  roller,  varnished— 


Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

America. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


Geographical  Slates— Each  Slate  has  Two 
Outline  Maps  permanently  engraved  on  it, 
and  accompanied  with  .Key  Maps — 


England  anil  the 
World. 

Europe  and  Asia. 
Africa  and  America. 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 


United  States  and 
England. 

United  States  and  the 
World. 


4.  Marine  Engine— side  Lever. 

6.  Marine  Engine— Oscillating. 

C.  Marine  Engine — Screw. 

7.  Paper-making  Machine. 

8.  Printing  Machine, 
fj.  Manufacture  of  Gas. 

10.  Electric  Telegraph. 

1 1.  Fire  Engine  and  Pumps. 

12.  Malting  and  Brewing. 

13.  Distilling. 

14.  Principle  of  the  Watch. 

15.  Hydraulic  Press. 

10.  Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron. 

17.  Flour  Mill. 

18.  Suction  and  Force  Pumps.  ' 

19.  The  Barometer  and  its  uses. 

20.  Threshing  Machine. 

21.  Gas  Meter. 

22.  Mechanism  of  a Clock. 

23.  The  Cotton  Plant  and  its  Cultivation. 


'ApptnilixA. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Part  V, 

§i. 


Lardner’s  Illustrations  of  Mechanics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  &c.,  mounted  on  roller — 


1.  Mechanical  Powers. 

2.  Machinery. 

8.  Watch  and  Clock 
work. 

4.  Elements  of  Mn- 
oliinery. 


5.  Motion  and  Force. 
G.  The  Steam  Engine. 

7.  Hydrostatics. 

8.  Hydraulics. 

9.  Pneumatics. 


Outline  Maps— size,  17  by  13$  inches,  printed 
on  good  paper,  for  Geographical  Exercises — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France. 

Europe. 

Asia. 


Africa. 

North  America. 
South  America. 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 
Palestine. 


Key  Maps— same  size  and  sorts  as  preceding — 
coloured. 

Physical  Geography  (Reynolds’),  mounted — 


1.  Physical  Features 

of  the  Laud. 

2.  Volcanic  System. 

3.  Climates. 

4.  Movements  of  the 

Waters. 


5.  Distribution  of 
Rain. 

G.  Distribution  of 
the  Winds. 


Griffith’s  Geological  Map  of  Ireland,  on  roller. 
School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  with 
Introduction,  and  39  Maps,  coloured, bound. 
Atlas  illustrative  of  the  Physical,  Political, 
and  IliBtoricnl  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire,  10  Maps,  coloured,  bound. 


Diagrams: — Illustrations  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy (Johnston’s),  on  roller,  varnished,  each 
accompanied  by  a book— 

No.  1.  Properties  of  Bodies. 

No.  2.  Mechanical  Powers. 

No.  3.  Hydrostatics. 

No.  4.  Hydraulics. 

No.  5.  Physiology,  No.  1. 

No.  G.  Physiology,  No.  2. 

No.  7.  Steam  Engines. 

Astronomy',  G sheets  (Reynolds'),  mounted. 

View  of  Nature  in  all  climates,  in  wrapper. 

Do.,  Do.,  mounted  on  a roller. 

Do.,  in  ascending  roglons,  mounted 
on  roller. 

The  Human  Species,  4 sheets,  mounted  on 
roller. 


Machinery  and  Manufactures,  viz. : — 

1.  Condensing  Steam  Engine. 

2.  High  Pressure  Engine, 

3.  Locomotive  Engine. 


Section  of  Screw  Line-of-Battle-Ship, mounted. 

Table  of  British  Strata,  mounted. 

Natural  Phenomena,  30  prints. 

Do.  mounted. 

Useful  Plants,  a set  of  12  plates,  coloured,  in 
wrapper,  with  Book. 

Do.,  Do.,  mounted. 

Natural  History,  150  prints. 

Do.,  mounted. 

Animals,  illustrated  in  their  comparative  sizes, 
on  roller. 

Graphic  Illustrations  of  Animals,  showing 
their  uses  in  life  and  after  death,  21  prints 
mounted. 

The  Animal  Kingdom,  4 sheets,  coloured, 
mounted. 

Fattorson’s  Zoological  Diagrams  (10),  mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished. 

Set  of  Chemical  Apparatus  for  performing 
experiments  to  illustrate  Jolmston’s  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

Tool  Box,  containing  an  assortment  of  most 
useful  Tools. 

Compound  Portable  Microscope. 

Magnetio  Ship’s  Compass,  10-inch. 

Maguotie  Compass,  in  brass  case,  lj-incli. 

Do.  in  mahogany  case. 

Thermometers : — Boxwood  Thermometers. 

Models,  &e.:— Working  Models  of  Mechanical 
Towers  (Edwards). 

Centrifugal  Machine. 

Archimedean  Screw;  Working  Model. 

Cards  of  Model  Tools— Carpenter,  Cabinet- 
maker, Bricklayer,  Plumber,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  Printer,  Bookbinder,  Goldbeater, 
Cooper,  Farrier,  Miner,  Roadmaker  and 
Taylor,  Gardener,  12  sorts. 

Geometrical  Solids,  set  of,  in  box. 

Conic  Sections,  do. 

Dissected  Cone,  in  boxwood. 

Dissected  Cube,  Octahedron. 

Do.  Tetrahedron. 

Do.  Dodecahedron. 

Do.  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron. 

Steel  Goniograph.for  illustrating  Geometrical 

. figures. 

Tangible  Arithmetic,  consisting  of  12  doz. 

I cubes  lu  box. 
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AppendixA.  Illustrations  of  the  Useful  Arts  : — 
The  Manufacture  of  a Needle  described, 
with  specimens  of  wire  in  its  various 
stages  up  to  the  finished  needle. 

The  Manufacture  of  a Pin  described, 
with  specimens,  showing  the  progress 
from  the  rough  metal  to  the  finished 
article. 

The  Manufacture  of  Paper  described, 
accompanied  by  sixteen  illustrative 
specimens. 

Educational  Cabinets  — 

Edwards’  Educational  Cabinet,  consisting 
of  Natural  Objects  to  illustrate  Lcbsohs 
on  Common  Things. 

M'Nab’s  Object-Lesson  Cards,  illustrative 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  with  spe- 
cimens. 

The  Silkworm,  exhibiting  its  various 
changes  from  the  egg;  in  glazed  case. 


Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Part  V. 

§ I- 


Thimbles  : — 

Brass,  common. 

Do.,  steel  top. 

Scissors  : — 

Cutting-out  Scissors. 

Class  Scissors,  No.  99. 

Do.,  No.  264. 
Penknives,  No.  4000. 

Working  Materials: — 
Knitting  Cotton,  blay. 

Do.,  white. 
Knitting  Worsted,  white. 

Do.,  gray. 

Do.,  black  drab. 

Do.,  black. 

Yellow  Sampler  Canvas. 
White  do. 

Yellow  Stripe,  do. 

White  Muslin. 


Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments  .- 
Leather  pull-off  Case  of  Patent  Instru- 
ments, No.  0211,  containing  6-inch 
steel-joint  compass,  pen  point,  pencil 
point,  hand  pen,  and  C-iuch  boxwood 
scale. 

Mahogany  Case  of  ditto,  No.  0212,  con- 
taining 6-inch  steel-joint  compass,  pen 
and  pencil  points,  divider,  how  pen, 
hand  pen,  pencil,  hox  scale,  ebony 
parallel,  and  brass  protractor. 

Land  Surveying  Chains,  English  Measure. 

Do.,  Irish  Measure. 

Flat  Rulers,  Pear  Tree  Wood,  No.  2, 12-inch. 
Do.,  Do.,  No.  3, 15  „ 

Do.,  Do.,  No.  4, 18  „ 

Round  Ebony  Rulers,  12-inch. 

Do.,  18  „ 

Gunter’s  Scales,  boxwood,  12-inch. 

Do.,  24  „ 

Chain  Scale,  boxwood,  12-incli. 

Plotting  Scale,  12-inch. 

Offset  Scales. 

Ebony  Parallel  Rulers,  16  inches. 

T Squares,  No.  1, 16-inch. 

Do.,  No.  3,  26  „ 

Do.,  No.  4,  30  „ 

Black  Boards: — 42  by  30-inch. 

Do.,  3G  by  30  „ 

Do.,  30  by  24  „ 

Do.,  42  by  30,  on  Stand. 

Do.,  36  by  30,  Ruled  for  Music. 

Framed  Black  Boards: — 42  by  80-inch. 

Do.,  36  by  30  „ 

Do.,  24  by  16  ,, 

Easels : — Shut-up  Easel,  7 feet. 

Do.,  6 feet. 

Framed  Easel,  6 feet,  double  leg. 

Lesson  Post,  suitable  for  Tablet  Lessons. 
Black  Canvas,  stretched  on  Frames  22  by  17 
inches.  J 

Drawing  Boards— Clamped:— 13  by  9|. 

Do.,  Do.,  is  by  13 

Do.,  Do.,  20  by  15^ 


Arithmetic  Frames  : — 

Frame  and  Stand. 

Hand  Frames,  15  by  13  inches. 
Pointers,  common,  long. 

Do.,  Do.,  short. 

Sewing  Needles:— Assorted  sizes. 
Packets  of  Needles. 

Darning  Needles : — Assorted  sizes. 
Crochet  Needles:— Steel. 

Knitting  Ping. 

Sewing  Cotton:— Clarke’s. 

Do.,  Brook’s. 


Black  Lead  Pencils,  Chalk,  &c.  :— 
Black  Loud  Drawing  Pencils,  IIB,  B, 
BB,  F. 

Common  Drawing  Pencils. 

India  Rubber. 

White  Chalk — French. 

Charcoal. 

Black  Conte  Crayons,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
Drawing  Pins. 

PortOjCrayons,  brass. 

Drawing  Paper  : — 

Cartridge  Paper. 

Do.,  tinted. 

Medium  Drawing  Paper. 

Do.  do.,  hand  made. 

Royal  do. 

Imperial  do. 

Drawing  Materials  : — 

Water  Colours  in  boxes. 

School  of  Art  Colour  Box. 

Water  Colours  in  boxes,  best  quarter 
cakes,  slide  lid.  , 

Do.,  half  cakes,  slide  lid. 

Indian  Ink. 

Camel  I-Iair  Pencils,  crow-quill. 

Do.,  duck-quill. 

Do.,  goose-quill. 

Cabinet  Nests,  6 aaucex'S. 


Drawing  Copies,  &c.  :— 

Lineal  Drawing  Copies,  mounted,  in  port- 
folio. 

Easy  Drawing  Copies,  do. 

Hermes’  Drawing  Instructor,  64  Nos.: — 
Part  l to  24 — Landscapes. 

25  to  36 — Flowers  and  Fruit. 

37  to  48 — Heads. 

49  to  CO— Arabesques. 

61  to  64 — Horses. 

School  of  Art  Drawing  Book. 

Familiar  Freehand  Drawing  Copies. 
Green’s  First  Studies  in  Landscape,  6 Nos. 
Elemenlary  Studies,  by  Julien  and  others. 
Heads  from  the  Antique,  drawn  by 
Sineelli,  plnln. 

Do.,  do.,  tinted. 

Harmoniums— with  each  Instrument  an 
Instruction  Book  is  supplied 
Harmonium  (of  5 Octavos)  with  expres- 
sion stop. 

Do.,  do.,  without  atop. 

Do.,  (of  4 Octavos). 
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H,  — Regulations,  fyc.,  to  he  observed  by  Managers  in  regard  to  Grants  of  AppendixA. 

ISuullS , C$*C.  

I.  All  applications  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus,  at  reduced  Regulation* 

prices,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  and  be  accompanied  by  a Money  of  Commis- 
Order  for  the  amount,  in  favour  of  James  Kelly,  or  William  Homan  sioners. 
Newell,  Esq.,  and  vayaklb  in  Dublin  on  demand.  — - 

2.  Half  Notes,  Cash,  Bo, stage  Stamps,  Orders  or  Cheques  drawn  on  Country  ^ jjRT  ’ 
Panics,  cannot  be  received  in  payment.  If  remitted,  they  will  be  returned  at  s 

the  risk  of  the  sender. 

3.  When  a Post  Office  Order  or  Letter  of  Credit  is  transmitted,  and  the 
amount  is  under  Ten  Shillings,  the  cost  of  the  remittance  must  be  paid  by  the 
Person  applying  for  the  same;  but  if  the  sum  exceeds  Ten  Shillings,  the  cost 
of  the  remittance  will  be  allowed,  and  Requisites  given  for  the  full  amount  paid. 

4.  When  the  Teacher  of  an  ordinary  National  School  advances,  from  his  own 
resources,  the  amount  of  an  order  for  Requisites,  and  that  such  amount  is  not 
less  than  the  sum  of  One  Pound  Five  Shillings,  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent, 
will  be  made  as  commission  on  the  order,  if  demanded. 

5.  When  a National  School  has  had  a grant,  either  as  Free  Stock  or  at  re- 
duced prices,  of  a Clock,  or  of  any  of  the  large  Maps,  another  will  not  be  supplied 
until  throe  years  shall  have  elapsed,  unless  in  special  cases,  the  circumstances 
of  which  are  to  bo  stated,  when  the  grant  will  be  sanctioned,  if  the  reasons 


assigned  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

6.  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  include,  in  the  applications  for  Requisites, 
Clocks  or  Maps  for  their  own  private  use.  Managers  should,  therefore,  caution 
Teachers  that  such  irregularity,  if  reported,  will  subject  them  to  a fine,  or  other 
serious  mark  of  the  Board’s  displeasure.  Books  for  their  own  use  may  be  pur- 
chased by  tlio  Teachers  at  the  reduced  prices,  but  then  they  should  be  careful 
to  indicate  the  fact  to  the  Manager,  by  writing  the  words  “ for  Teacher”  after 
the  name  of  the  book  in  the  List. 

7.  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  Application  for  Books, 
Requisites,  or  Apparatus,  without  first  ascertaining  that  they  are  actually  wanted 
for  the  School  on  behalf  of  which  the  application  is  made.  The  Inspectors  are 
required  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  whenever  it  appears  that  an  undue 
quantity  of  Requisites,  t&e.,  has  been  ordered  for  a National  School. 

8.  When  there  are  separate  Roll  Numbers  for  Male  and  Female  National 
Schools,  the  application  should  state  for  which  of  them  the  Books,  &c.,  are 
required;  and  if  for  both,  two  forms  should  bo  used. 

9.  Parcels  of  Books,  fee.,  when  so  desired,  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  free, 
to  the  DepOt  of  the  District  in  which  the  School  for  which  they  are  required 
is  situated,  and  the  Inspectors  will  inform  tlio  Managers  on  what  day  they  will 
bo  ready  for  delivery;  or  to  the  Depot  of  any  other  District  if  more  convenient: 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  inspector,  who  may  not  know  the  Managers  of  any 
Schools  not  in  his  District,  cannot  be  expected  to  give  notice. 

10.  Or  the  Parcel  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Railway  station  nearest  to  the 

Manager’s  residence.  In  this  case  the  Manager  must  himself  incur  the  risk 
of  its  safe  delivery,  and  the  expense  of  carriage.  , 

11.  Parcels  are  sent  free  to  any  place  within  the  civic  boundaries  of  Dublin. 

12.  When  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the  Depot  of  a District  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  Inspector  to  transmit  the  Parcel  to  the  Manager’s  residence  or  to  the 
School. 

13.  On  the  day  appointed  by  the  Inspector  for  the  delivery  ot  parcels,  the 
Manager  is  required  to  send  a Messenger  to  the  Depot  with  the  order  on  the 
Inspector  (with  which  the  Manager  will  be  furnished),  and  which  order  the  In- 
spector is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Office  as  a proot  of  the  delivery  of  the 

1 4.  If  a Parcel  is  to  be  sent  by  a Carrier,  he  must  call  at  the  Office  in  Dublin 

not  sooner  tban  two  days  after  the  Manager’s  directions  shall  have  been  received, 
and  must  produce  the  Manager’s  order  to  the  Storekeeper  here,  for  its  deliver} , 
on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose.  , , D . , 

15.  Tlio  School  Apparatus  must,  on  no  account,  be  taken  out  of  the  School 
for  -which  it  has  been  procured,  and  must  he  used  solely  for  School  purposes. 
If  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  should  bo  removed  from  the  School,  or  any  improper 
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use  be  made  of  it,  the  Commissioners  -will  adopt  such  measures  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  demand. 

16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  supply  Boots,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus  to  the 
public,  or  to  Schools  not  connected  with  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

1 7.  The  amount  of  each  grant  must  be  inserted  in  the  Daily  Report  Boole  of  the 
School,  and  the  Invoice  of  the  Articles  preserved  for  the  examination  of  the 
Inspector,  who  will  be  required  to  report  whether  the  Articles  in  the  School 
correspond  with  the  Invoice,  and  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 


Part  YI. 


General  Instructions  to  Managers  and  Correspondents. 


1.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  will,  upon  intimating  to  the  Secretaries  the  nature  of  the  aid  required, 
be  furnished  with  the  Forms,  upon  which  their  application  must  be  laid  before 
the  Commissioners:  and  all  grants  of  salary  will  date  from  thejffrtf  of  the  month 
nearest  to  the  return  o/such  Application  Forms  to  the  Office. 

2.  Applicants  for  assistance  are  to  understand  that  the  Commissioners  are  not 
bound  to  grant  the  full  amount  of  aid,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  Regulations, 
in  every  case ; nor  can  they  grant  any,  unless  they  have  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purpose,  which  depends  upon  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament. 

3.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  bound  to  grant  aid,  unless  application  shall  have  been  made  to 
them  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  proper  form,  and  unloss  the  application  shall 
have  been  favourably  and  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Board.  Applicants, 
therefore,  should  not  incur  any  expense  towards  the  payment  of  which  thev 
expect  the  Commissioners  to  contribute,  until  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall 
have  been  communicated  to  them. 

4.  The  Managers  of  National  Schools  are  particularly  requested  to  attend  to 
the  following  Regulations  respecting  the  payment  of  Salaries  or  Gratuities  to 
Teachers,  as  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty)  Treasury  and  the  Commissioners  for 
Auditing  the  Public  Accounts  will  not,  in  future,  sanction  any  payments  which 
are  not  in  compliance  with  these  Rules : — 


Every  Receipt  should  be  signed  by  tlie  Manager  and  by  the  Teacher 
who  is  to  receive  the  amount  of  Salary  or  Gratuity  therein  specified. 

Whenever  a Manager  or  other  person  advances  money  to  a Teacher  on 
account  of  the  Salary  payable  by  tlie  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, he  should  take  a Receipt  for  the  same  (Stamped,  if  the  amount 
JJ f pirY1’  upwards),  m order  to  have  a proper  Voucher  to  produce  to 
the  Office  for  repayment. 

If  a Teacher  die  to  whom  any  Salary  is  duo  hy  tlio  Commissioners  at  the 
tame  of  his  or  her  death  which,  with  any  other  property  he  or  she  may 
have  been  possessed  of,  would  amount  to  £20  or  above,  it  will  be  paid 
mdy  to  the  representatives  or  next  of  kin,  on  the  exhibition,  at  the 
Uffice,  of  Letters  of  Administration. 

Iffhe  °i'f  f,5'  ™to  £'20,  payment  will  bo  made  without 

of  Letters  of  Administration,  to  the  alleged  next  of  kin, 
®“ir fa^ac*°5  pl'00f  tha*  tbe  J“st  debts  of  the  deceased  have  been 
y payment  giving  a Bond,  on  tlie  Form 

*be  0ffice'  *?  free  Commissioners  from  any  claim  on 
imdrlbi  T*  °Vy\01:  °f  creditors : if  the  amount  be  £5,  or 

movMed t if ters  0f  m3iration  “Of  Bond  will  be  required, 
provided  the  debts  are  certified  to  have  been  paid. 

' H 0twannSolftIe  a ^^Sfool,  and  authorize  the  Manager  or  some 

m^J  V' 300  v Sa  ,U’y  due  from  tbo  authority 

must  be  given  in  writing,  or  the  amount  will  not  bo  paid. 

aadeiiv  thTSoE  m”1  referea%  to  National  Schools  should  bo  signed  and 
Th°  COffimi”  <l0  correspond  with 

6.  No  attention  can  he  paid  to  “ anonymous”  communications. 
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7.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  attend  to  the  following  directions  viz. 

To  write  at  the  head  of  an y letter  addressed  to  the  Office,  the  Name  and 
It  oil  Number  of  the  School  referred  to,  and  the  County  in  which  it' is 
situated. 

To  make,  communications  on  different  subjects  in  separate  letters 
To  state  in  every  case  the  writer’s  Post  Town;  and,  in  the  case  of  persons 
whose  names  aro  not  recorded  ns  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools  to 
give  the  name  and  style  of  address  in  full.  1 

Iu  replying  to  an  Official  letter,  to  quote  its  number  and  date. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  letters  may  be  written  clearly  and 
on  paper  of  Foolscap  size,  or,  at  least,  large-sized  letter-paper.  ‘ ’ 
Letters  or  other  communications  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  on  the 
business  of  the  Board,  need  not  he  prepaid. 

8.  All  letters,  or  other  communications,  in  any  manner  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Board,  or  to  the  National  Schools,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries 
and  not  to  any  other  Officer  or  person  connected  with  the  Board-such  com- 
munications to  be  directed  thus : — 


AppendixA.  ■ 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Paut  VI. 


The  Secretaries , 

Education  Office, 

Marlborough  Street , 


Dublin. 


By  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 


James  Kelly,  } . . 

Wm.  IIoman  Newell,  j Secretaries. 


Appendix  B. 

Reports 
upon 
District 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

The  Commissioners , while  publishing  the  Deports  of  their  Inspectors  upon  the 
District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  desire  it.  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  Reports,  nor 
do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  any  suggestions  they  may  contain. 


APPENDIX  B. 


Annual  Reports  upon  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools. 


No.  1. — Annual  Report,  for  die  year  1.867,  upon  the  Limerick  Limerick. 
District  Model  School,  by  John  15.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


Gentlemen, — I lmvo  tlio  honour  to  submit  for  tlio  information  of  the 
Commissioners  this  my  tenth  annual  report  upon  tlio  Limerick  District 
Model  School : — 

I.  Number  of  Pupils. — The  total  number  of  individual  pupils  whoso 
names  appeared  upon  tlio  rolls  in  1SG7  was  G 22  viz.  : — 


In  Boys’  ScliooL 230 

In  Girls’  School, 195 

In  Infants'  School, 197 

The  corresponding  numbers  in  the  three  previous  years  were  : — 


In  186(!a  . 

In  1065,  . 

In  1864,  . 


. 585 
. 518 
. 476 
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jlppendlxB, 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Limerick. 


For  the  last  four  years,  therefore,  there  has  been  a progressive  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  frequenting  these  schools. 

The  average  number  on  rolls  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
year  1867  were  : — 


In  Boys’ School, 

In  Girls’  School, 

In  Infants’  School,  . 

Total, 


Average  on  rolls, 
Average  attendance, 
Per-centage, 


Avorngo 
on  Hulls. 

Aver. ago 
Attendance. 

Pcr-ocntage. 

153 

lie 

75 -0 

113 

88 

77 '9 

124 

93 

75-0 

390 

297 

76-2 

the  threo  previous  years 

were 

1806. 

1865. 

1864. 

. 378 

369 

320 

. 277 

267 

249 

. . 73*? 

1 72-4 

77*8 

II.  Literary  Classification  of  Pupils. — The  following  tablo  shows  the 
literary  classification  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  three 
departments,  according  to  the  highest  proficiency  attained  by  them  in 
1867 : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals 

First  class, 

15 

14 

119 

148 

Second  class, 

83 

87 

78 

248 

Third  class, 

. . 71 

69 

- 

140’ 

Fourth  class, 

27 

It) 

- 

4(3 

Fifth  class, 

34 

6 

- 

40 

f>3-7 


The  relative  proportions  of  the  pupils  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes 
have  varied  only  very  slightly  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

The  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class  which  were  made  in  the 


course  of  the  year  were  : — 
In  Boys’  School, 

. 83 

Por-ocmtage  to  Average  Attendance. 

71-6 

In  Girls’  School, 

. 60 

68  f2 

In  Infants’  School,  . 

. 45 

48-4 

Totals, 

. 188 

63^3 

The  corresponding  per-centages  for  1866  were : — 

Pov-contago. 

In  Boys’ School,  . . 53*1 

In  Girls’  School,  . , . . . . , 5B'l 

In  Infants’  School, 8!) *4 

It  appears  hence  that  the  rate  of  progress  was  far  quicker  in  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  departments,  and  far  slower  in  the  infant  department  in  1867 
than  in  1866.  The  head  mistress  of  the  infant  school  was  suffering  from 
ill  health  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance may  be  attributed  the  comparative  slowness  of  the  progress  made 
in  her  department. 

m.  Ages  of  the  Pupils. — Of  the  622  pupils  whose  names  appeared  upon 
the  rolls  in  1867 

167  were  under  Seven  years  of  ago. 

'288  were  Seven,  but  under  Twelve  yeavB  of  age. 

167  were  Twelve  years  of  ago,  or  above. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  was  10*9  years,  of  the  girls  11*5  years,  and 
of  the  infants  5*6  years. 

IV.  School-fees. — Of  the  same  number  of  pupils  : 

170  were  charged  Is.  lrf.  per  quarter. 

199  „ 2s.  6rf.  ,, 

253  „ 5s.  ” 

The  total  amount  received  for  fees  in  1867  was  £215  is.  Id.,  which 
exceeds  by  £2  15s.  1 d,  the  amount  received  in  1866. 
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The  relative  proportion  of  the  pupils  entered  at  the  lowest  rate  has  been  ^ppendixR 
steadily  increasing  for  some  years  past  thus  : - — 

In  11105  tlm  proportion  was  lfi-  per  cent.  uno”1* 

rn  1 E w » 10'.!  „ District 

111  11107  „ j,  27 -3  „ and  Minor 

The  inference  from  this  ia  that  the  poorer  classes  are  taking  advantage  Schools, 
of  these  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children  to  a greater  extent  than  r ~ 
heretofore.  Limerick 

V.  Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils.— The  622  pupils  were  thus  clas- 
sified according  to  religious  denomination : — 


Por  Contago. 

Catholics, 1X2  18  • 

Established  Church,  . 333  s 

Presbyterian, 63  1 82- 

Dissenters,  64  r 


Prom  this  table  it  appears  that  of  every  100  pupils  frequenting  the 
schools  in  1867  eighty-two  wore  Protestants,  and  eighteen  Catholics.  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  latter  has  been  increasing  steadily,  though 
slightly,  for  eomo  years  past.  Thus  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the 
Catholic  pupils  was  : — 

188-1.  1805.  1800.  1867. 

1-4-S  15-5  16-1  18- 


VI.  Annual  Examination — The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  was 
commenced  by  the  District  Inspector  anil  myself  on  the  7th  of  Julv,  and 
completed  on  the  13th. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  time  was  387,  and  of 
these  300  were  in  attendance  during  the  examination,  viz. : — 

On  Rolls.  Present. 

In  Boys’  School, 152  117 

In  Girls’  School, 104  86 

In  Infants’  School, 131  97 

The  300  pupils  examined  were  classified  thus:— - 

76  ■were  reading  in  First  Book. 

1 36  „ „ Second  Book. 

58  „ „ Third  Book. 

20  „ ,,  Fourth  Book. 

30  „ „ Fifth  Book. 

These  classes  were  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Potterton  and  myself  in 
the  several  subjects  included  in  their  respective  programmes;  and  I am 
happy  to  ho  ahlo  to  report  that  on  the  whole  the  proficiency  was  very 
creditable. 

The  public  examination  as  usual  attracted  an  extremely  large  and 
respectable  audience,  and  was  very  successful. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  E.  Shebidan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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ApjpcndtxB.  No.  2. — Annual  Report,  for  tlie  year  1867,  upon  the  Goes 
Repute  District  Model  School,  by  John  E.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Head 
upon  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

District 

Modelm0r  Gentlemen, — I Lave  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 

Schools.  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this  my  second  annual  report  upon 

the  Cork  District  Model  School,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  Septem- 

ChrL  her,  1865. 

I. — Number  of  Pupils. — It  appears  from  returns  furnished  to  mo  by  the 
teachers  of  the  different  departments  that  the  total  number  of  individual 
pupils  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  rolls  in  1867  was  1,057,  viz. : — 

In  Boys’  School, 429 

In  Girls’  School,  .....  . 339 

In  Infants’  School, 299 


This  total  is  less  by  eiglity-nine  than  that  returned  for  1866.  . The  re- 
duction is  principally  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  Catholic  pupils,  the  num- 
ber of  these  having  declined  from  234  in  18GG,  to  173  in  1867. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  on  the  rolls,  the  average 
daily  attendance,  and  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former 
for  the  year  1867 : — 


Avorago 
on  Rolls. 

Avorago 

Attcndanco. 

I’or-centago. 

In  Boys’  School,  . 

. 276 

207 

75* 

In  Girls’  School,  . 

. 222 

148 

66-7 

In  Infants’  School, 

. 205 

142 

69-2 

Totals,  . 

. 707 

497 

70-3 

For  1066,  . 

. 693 

~497 

7.1  *7 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  tlie  gross  average  daily  attendance  for 
1867  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  1866. 

II.  Literary  Classification  of  Pupils. — The  total  number  of  pupils 
(1,057)  who  received  instruction  in  these  schools  in  1867  wero  classified 
as  follows,  according  to  the  highest  proficiency  attained  by  them : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total.  Por-rontagc 

In  First  Class,  . 

. 14 

17 

130 

2191  « 

„ Second  Class, 

. 184 

76 

1.01 

361  r 519 

„ Third  Class,  . 

. 136 

122 

„ Fourth  Class, 

. 41 

105 

146  i-  45-1 

„ Fifth  Class,  . 

. 54 

19 

_ 

73) 

Totals,  . 

. 429 

339 

289 

1,057 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  every  100  pupils  about  fifty-five  were 
in  the  junior  classes,  and  forty-five  in  the  senior.  For  1866  the  corres- 
ponding per-centages  were  fifty-seven  in  junior  classes,  and  forty-three  in 
senior  classes. 

The  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class,  which  were  made  in 
1867,  were  as  follows : — 


In  Boys’  School, 

In  Girls’  School,  . 
In  Infants’  School, . 


rer-oontsgo  to  Arorago  Attcndanco. 


119 

57-5 

68 

46*9 

84 

59-2 

Total 271  54-5 

. ■Afles  Pupils.  Of  the  1,057  pupils  who  received  instruction 

in  these  schools  in  166/ : — 


199  were  under  Seven  years  of  age 
485  were  Seven,  hut  under  Twelve  yeara. 
it 6 were  Twelve  yeara  of  age,  or  above. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  18-8  per  cont.  of  tlie  pupils  were  under  seven  years  -‘piimlixS. 
of  age,45'9  per  cent,  were  uudor  twelve  years- of  age,  and  35'3  were  twelve  T 
years  of  age,  or  older.  In  186G  tlio  corresponding  per-eentages  were: — npTiT  * 

Under  Seven  years, 22*8  District 

Seven  and  under  Twelve  years, 41*9  aT)d  Minor 

Twelve  years,  or  above,  . . . . . . . 

IV. — > School-fees. - 


-Of  the  same  number  of  pupils  (1,057) — 

686  paid  5s.  per  quarter. 

2-17  „ 2s.  iSd.  „ 

124  „ Is. 


Model 

Schools. 


Cork. 


The  total  amount  received  in  school-fees  in  the  year  was  £51 6 ISs.  7 d. 
viz.:— 

£ s.  d. 

In  Boys’ School, 211  6 0 

In  Girls’ School, ] 56  12  5 

In  Infants’  School, . . . , . . . 1 49  0 2 


The  amount  received  in  the  hoys’  and  the  girls’  department  was  some- 
what less  than  that  received  in  I860  ; the  amount  received  in  the  infant 
department  was  considerably  larger.  The  gross  total  exceeded  that  of 
1806  by  £10  9s.  5 cl. 

V.  — Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils. — Of  the  same  number  of  pupils, 
the  classification  according  to  religious  denomination  was  as  follows : — 

Per-centago. 

Catholics .173  16-4 

Established  Church,  ■ . . . 688  ■) 

Presbyterians, 62  > 83 '6 

Othors, 131 J 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils  in  1866 
were  20’4  and  79*6. 

VI.  — Annual  Examination. — The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  com- 
menced on  the  22nd  of  July,  and  occupied  me  for  three  weeks,  and  the 
District  Inspector  for  a fortnight.  The  examination  was  completed  on  the 
10th  of  August.  We  examined  192  pupils  in  the  boys’  school,  148  in  the 
girls’  school,  and  88  in  the  infant  school.  The  answering  in  the  hoys’ 
school  was  very  creditable.  Several  of  the  classes. in  the  girls’  school 
answered  remarkably  well,  the  others  fairly.  In  the  infant  school  the 
proficiency  was  quito  satisfactory. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
John-  E.  Siieridan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  <fcc. 


No.  8. — Annual  Repoet,  for  tlie  year  18(57,  upon  the  Dunman-  Dunman- 
WAY  District  Model  School,  by  John  JE.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  xcaiJ' 
Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

Gentlemen,— I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this  my  tenth  annual  report  upon 
the  Dunman  way  District  Model  School. 

1.  The  total  number  of  individual  pupils,  whose  names  appeared  upon 
the  rolls  in  the  year  1 867,  making  allowance  for  those  who  were  trans- 
ferred in  the  course  of  the  year  from  tlie  infant  school  to  the  boys’  and 
girls’  departments,  and  whose  names  therefore  were  liable  to  bo  reckoned 
twice,  was  464,  viz.,  227  hoys  and  237  girls.  This  total  is  less  by  46 
than  the  corresponding  number  for  1866.  Tlie  falling  ofl  was  principally 
confined  to  the  infant  department,  and  was  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  weather  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  year. 

F 
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The  average  number  on  rolls  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
year  1867  were  : — 

Avorago  Average  _ 

on  Rolls.  Attendance.  * L'v'Contago. 

In  Boys’  School, . . . . 108*6  74*3  (ill-4 

In  Girls’ School, . . . . 119*2  87*8  78-2 

In  Infants’ School,  . . . 81  *8  6*2*9  7(ji9 


Totals, 
For  18G6, 


309*6 

344* 


‘224*5 
25 T 


72*5 

74*7 


In  1867,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  average  daily  attendance 
had  decreased  by  3 in  the  hoys’  department,  by  10  in  the  girls’,  and  by 
20  in  the  infants’.  The  attendance,  too,  was  loss  regular  in  1867  than 
in  1866.  The.  year  1807  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  great  severity  of 
weather  and  great  scarcity  of  labour,  but  also  for  great  'political  excite- 
ment and  apprehensions  ; and  it  might  naturally  have  boon  anticipated 
that  these  causes  would  be  found  to  have  affected  tho  attendance  in  a lares 
number  of  our  schools.  ° 

2.  The  literary  classification  of  the  4G4  pupils  whoso  names  appeared 
1 the  rolls  in  1867,  and  who  actually  received  instruction  in  tho  school, 


was  as  follows  : — 

In  First  Class,  . 
„ Second  Class, 
„ Third  Class,  . 
,,  Fourth  Class, 
„ Fifth  Class,  . 


Bovs. 

Girls, 

Infants.  Totals. 

. 8 

- 

03  91  1 

. 76 

35 

10  129  / 

. 59 

70 

1*291 

. 36 

43 

79  1 

> 7 

36 

36/ 

Pcr-cimtago. 

47*4 

52*6 


xu  lxic  imam,  ueparement  me  total  numuer  ot  pupils  who  wore  reading  in 
the  Second  Book  was  really  44 ; hut  as  26  of  these  were  transferred  in 
the  course  of  the  year  to  the  other  two  departments,  and  are  couuted  in 
the  above  table  amongst  the  pupils  of  those  departments,  I have  deducted 
them  from  the  second  class  of  infants  in  order  that  the  totals  may  be 
strictly  correct.  * J 

The  progressive  improvement  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  to 
which  IaUuded  in  my  report  for  I860,  is  still  maintained,  Thus,  of 
every  100  pupils  who  attended  the  school,  there  were— 

T T • m *864.  1866.  I860. 

In  Junior  C assc,  . . . . 67*5  58-7  48  *8 

In  Senior  Classes,  ....  32*5  41*3 


1867. 

47*4 

52*6 


ui\TttllPir7°tir  fr0mda“to  place' in  the 


Per  Cent,  to  Avomgo  Attondanoe. 
44  59*4 

50  flfi.y 

36  57-2 


course  of  the  year  1867  was 

In  Boys’  School, 

In  GirlB1  School, 

In  Infants’  School,  . 

m . To‘!,1s We 

°f  indicate  an  improve- 
whieV^e^nSL^^  in  the  hoys’,  in 

3.  Of  the  464  pupils,  whose  names  were  on  tho  rolls  in  1807- 

101  were  under  Seven  yeara  of  ago. 

69  were  Seven,  lint  under  Twelve  years  of  ago. 

184  we  7«>»  of  age,  or  above.  S 

^infanteS-S®0  TWorref  T 1H’  tliat  of  *M«  13-  and  that  of 
l2  ffor  gll,D;nd  6 /CXtne  aVCraSeS  f01'18G6  for  boys, 

quarter^  TolTl^Z  * "?  ^ *" 

being  by  £8  & l.flT1''*®8  IeCeiv°d  in  tho  wa”Is2  U U 
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5.  Of  the  sumo  number  of  pupils,  24  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  jippenitxB. 

8 were  Dissenters,  and  tho  rest  Catholics.  In  I860  there  were  29  of  the  R 
Established  Church,  and  10  Dissenters.  upon 

6.  The  annual  examination  of  tho  pupils  of  the  model  school  occupied 

the  District  Inspector,  Mr.  Counollan,  and  myself  from  the  17th  until  the  Model1"” 
25th  of  Juno  inclusivo.  Schools. 

There  were  on  tho  rolls  at  tho  time  322  pupils,  and  of  these  288  were  „ 

present  during  tuo  examination,  viz.  : — way< 

On  Holla.  Present, 

In  Bovs’ School,  . . , .114  96 

In  CHrls’  School,  . . . .114  110 

In  Infants’  School,  . . . . 94  82 

Of  the  288  pupils  present  at  tho  examination 

56  woro  reading  First  Book. 

90  „ „ Second  Book. 

81  „ „ Third  Book. 

45  „ ,,  Fourth  Book. 

13  „ „ Fifth  Book. 


Each  of  these  classes  was  examined  in  all  the  branches  included  in  the 
prescribed  course  of  instruction,  and  premiums  were  awarded  as  usual 
to  the  most  deserving  pupils.  Tho  proficiency  of  tho  infant  school  pupils 
was  satisfactory,  but  in  tho  other  two  departments  the  answering  was,  on 
the  whole,  not  so  satisfactory  as  iti  previous  years.  I do  not  attribute 
this  to  wilful  neglect  of  duty  or  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
but  to  causes  over  which  they  could  exercise  no  control.  Tho  attendance 
of  the  pupils  was  for  a considerable  part  of  the  year  unusually  irregular, 
and  a large  proportion  of  them  had  been  admitted  within  the  year. 
Several  of  tho  teachers,  too,  including  the  head  master  and  head  mistress, 
were  af&icted  during  the  year  with  impaired  health  and  domestic 
troubles,  which  for  a time  rendered  them  incapable  of  vigorous  aud  con- 
tinued exertion. 

No  public  examination  was  held,  the  head  master  having  become  sud- 
denly and  alarmingly  ill  on  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  it. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  E.  Sheridan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  4. — Annual  Report,  for  the  year  18G7,  upon  tlie  Ballymoney  Ballymoney 

Minor  Model  School,  by  J.  Gr.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

Londonderry,  8tli  February,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit.,  for  tho  information  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  following  report  on  tho  Ballymoney  Minor  Model  School,  for  the  year 
1867  : — 

The  school  buildings,  playgrounds,  and  yards  have  been  kept  m excel- 
lent order  and  repair.  Moreover,  tho  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  discipline 
enforced  in  ovory  department  of  tho  establishment  reflect  credit  on  the 
principal  teachers,  who  are  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty. 

There  is  no  class-room  for  tho  exclusive  use  of  the  female  pupils..  This 
want  gives  rise  to  much  inconvenience,  as  it  limits  to  an  injurious 
extent  tho  working  space  at  the  teachers  disposal.  Hence  at  certain 
periods  of  tho  day  tho  girls’  school  is  somewhat  overcrowded.  lor  the 
same  reason  a like  inconvenience  is  felt  in  tho  boys’  school-room.  An 
additional  class-room  is,  therefore,  much  wanted  ; a small  outlay  woui 
cover  the  necessary  expenditure  for  this  useful  purpose. 

A change  of  teachers  has  taken  place  in  the  infants  school.  Miss 
Lowndes,  former  principal  teacher,  was  removed  in  the  beginning  oi  e 

F 1. 
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Boys.  ( 

Mrls, 

Infants. 

Total. 

( 18GG, 
1 1 807, 

84 

6.9 

58 

211 

87 

73 

51 

211 

f lUGt>, 
1 1867, 

Go 

<50 

48 

163 

G7 

42 

1G4 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

£ s. 

(1.  £ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

, 32  2 

4 26  0 

7 

11  0 6 

G9  3 5 

, 39  9 

G 32  1 

4 

1G  7 10 

87  18  8 

AppendixB.  year.  Her  successor.  Miss  Heritage,  lias  proved  lierself  a zealous  and 
successful  teacher.  One  of  the  paid  monitors  in  the  hoys’  school  has  been 
recently  promoted  to  the  situation  of  pupil  teacher,  in  consequence  of  the 
energy  and  intelligence  with  which  lie  performed  his  duties.  Some  other 
changes  occurred  in  the  staff  of  paid  monitors,  but  not  of  a nature  that 
requires  special  notice  in  this  report.  The  business  of  the  boys’  school  is 
conducted  by  a principal  and  assistant  teacher,  two  pupil  teachers,  and 
three  paid  monitors.  The  same  compliment  of  teachers  constitutes  the 
teaching-power  in  the  girls’  school.  The  infants’  school  is  conducted  by 
a principal  and  three  paid  monitresses. 

The  annexed  table  gives  a comparative  view  of  the  number  of  pupils  on 
rolls  and  in  attendance,  and  the  amount  of  school-fees  received  during  the 
years  1866-1867 : — 


Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year, 


„ „ 18«7 

I ascribe  the  slight  decrease  in  the  attendance  at  the  infants’  school  to 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  in  January  and  February  last.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  school-fees  received  last  year  comes  to  £18  153.3d., 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  at- 
tendance, It  admits,  however,  of  an  easy  explanation.  The  number  of 
pupils  entered  at  the  higher  rates  has  been  increased,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  children  of  parents  in  pretty  fair  circumstances  were,  in  some  instances 
entered  at  the  lowest  rate.  This  was  unjust  to  the  teachers,  and  was,  be- 
sides, bad  as  a precedent.  Under  the  modified  arrangement  75,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  gross  number  on  the  rolls,  are  still  admitted  at  the  lowest 
rate,  and  only  42,  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  at  the  highest  rate  of  5s.  per 
quarter.  Those  returns  show  that  the  increase  of  some  £19  in  the 
amount  of  fees  received  last  year  from  pupils  does  not  involve  anything 
like  undue  pressure  on  those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

On  the  10th,  14th,  and  15th  of  October,  the  several  classes  were  ex- 
amined by  me  and  Mr.  Irvine,  District  Inspector,  on  all  the  branches  of 
their  prescribed  course  of  study.  Wo  afterwards  selected  from  each  di- 
vision the  pupils  of  greatest  merit,  to  whom  we  awarded  certificates  of 
merit,  and  premiums  when  the  public  examination  was  finished.  The 
answering  was  so  close  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
o premiums.  This  shows  that  the  course  of  instruction  was  thorough 
and  general,  and  that  no  special  advantages  had  been  bestowed  on  any 
class  or  division  of  pupils. 

Boys  School.— In  the  boys’ school  fully  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
under  examination  read  correctly  in  third  or  higher  class  books,  63  could 
do  sums  in  any  of  the  simple  rules,  51  worked  difficult  sums  in  com- 
P°“,  , sl™  and  lower  money  rules,  ami  31  had  a good  practical 
.7  , 0 P10l>°rtion,  fractions,  and  practice.  I wish  to  remark 

hat  the  questions  proposed  at  the  examination,  although  very  testing, 
weie  answered  with  creditable  accuracy  and  despatch.  I have  further 
to  add  that  the  proficiency  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  oral 
Xfml'lf  an  dictation,  in  geography  and  grammar,  was  ex- 

tP  ’ ^°1me-r01f  the  oopy-Wks,  however,  were  not  written  in 

that  full,  free  and  legible  hand  which  constitutes  what  is  called  good  writ- 
W°U*i  * r unreasonable  to  look  for  so  much  excellence 

rom  the  pupils  of  the  j umor  or  middle  division.  But  the  copy-books  to 
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which  I refer  wero  written  by  boys  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
fourth  class.  I am  quito  sure  stops  will  be  at  once  taken  to  have  tlii3Re~ 
defect  speedily  remedied  by  Mr.  Warnock,  the  worthy  principal  of  this  upon  “ 
school.  D“Wjrt 

Girls'  School — The  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher  division  is  unusually  Model”” 
large ; nevertheless  after  a vory  minute  examination  of  the  several  classes  Schools. 

I am  in  a position  to  record  a favourable  opiuion  of  the  school  in  nearly  — 
all  its  relations.  The  only  exception  to  this  general  statement  is  the  miHmo,,ey 
answering  of  the  most  advanced  class,  in  physical  geography.  The 
subject,  indeed,  is  one  in  which  girls  seldom  take  much  interest,  and  to 
which  they  can  devote  very  little  time.  Yet  some  knowledge  of  it  can 
easily  be  acquired  by  means  of  the  excellent  diagrams  at  the  teachers’ 
disposal ; a good  terrestrial  globe  should  also  he  provided.  It  is  due  to  Mrs. 

Bradley,  the  principal  teacher,  to  mention  that  her  paid  monitresses  and 
a large  proportion  of  her  pupils  have  acquired  remarkable  skill  in  the 
various  branches  of  plain  and  fancy  needlework.  Most  of  the  specimens, 
the  work  of  their  own  hands,  which  they  exhibited  at  the  public  examina- 
tion, were,  I believe,  models  as  regards  neatness  and  general  style  of  finish. 

Infants'  School. — The  little  ones  in  this  department  were  not  subjected 
by  me  to  any  searching  examination,  but  their  answering  at  the  public 
examination,  and  tlio  excellent  way  in  which  they  sang  several  nice 
pieces,  and  wont  through  their  exercises,  warrant  me  in  stating  that  the 
infants'  school  will  continue  to  prosper  under  Miss  Heritage,  recently  ap- 
pointed as  the  principal  teacher  of  it. 

The  children  on  the  rolls  at  the  eud  of  the  year  1867  were  classed  as 
follows : — 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Subjoots. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Lesson  Books : 

Arithmetic — continued. 

Book  I., 

_ 

_ 

29 

Practice,  Interest,  &c., 

75 

28 

- 

„ II.,  . 

15 

29 

20 

Mental,  . 

99 

78 

49 

„ III.,  . 

48 

30 

- 

„ IV.,  . 

23 

12 

- 

Writing : 

„ V.,  . 

13 

7 

_ 

On  Slates  only , . 

- 

— 

18 

„ Paper, 

99 

78 

31 

Totals, 

99 

78 

49 

From  Dictation,  . 

76 

68 

20 

Branches  for  females : 

Grammar : 

Sewing,  . • 

- 

78 

- 

Parts  of  Speech  only, 

15 

45 

20 

Knitting, 

- 

78 

- 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

84 

38 

- 

Netting, 

- 

10 

- 

Derivations, 

36* 

33 

- 

Embroidery, 

- 

10 

- 

Composition, 

“ 

33 

- 

Cutting-out,  . , 

*“ 

7 

“ 

Geography : 

Extra  Branches : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only. 

15 

23 

29 

British  Poets, 

- 

32 

- 

Prom  Text-Books : 

Mensuration, 

36 

- 

- 

Local, 

48 

40 

20 

Geometry,  - 

26 

- 

- 

Mathematical  ami  Pliy- 

Algebra, 

36 

- 

- 

aical, 

36 

22 

- 

Book-keeping, 

42 

5 

Reasoning,  . 

13 

- 

Arithmetic : 

Agriculture, . 

26 

- 

Tables  only,  , 

_ 

_ 

18 

Music, 

- 

78 

Simple  Rules, 

15 

29 

31 

Drawing, 

99 

78 

“ 

Compound  Rules, 

9 

15 

- 

Physical  and  applied 

Proportion,  . 

_ 

- 

6 

" 

science,  ... 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c„,  &c. 
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AfpmdbB.  No.  5. — Annual  Report, for  the  year  1867, upon  the  Athy  District 
" Model  School,  by  Timothy  Sheahan,  Esq.,  a.m.,  t.o.d.,  Head 

Inspector,  and  William  R.  Molloy,  Esq.,  District  Inspector. 

January,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  report  upon  the  Athy  District  Model  School 
for  the  year  1867. 

The  house  having  undergone  repair  during  I860,  the  only  additional 
wort  found  necessary  this  year  was  the  construction  of  a room  to  serve 
as  Inspector’s  office.  This  has  been  recently  completed  by  tho  Board  of 
Works. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  school  continue  to  ho  carefully  and  taste- 
fully kept. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  tho  staff  of  principal  or  assistant  teachers 
since  last  report.  Three  of  the  junior  teachers  left ; one  pupil  toaolicr  and 
one  monitress  removed  to  the  training  school  in  Dublin ; tho  other  pupil 
teacher  resigned,  being  discontented  with  his  position. 

. Tllf  principal  teachers  and  their  assistants  liavo  discharged  their  respec- 
tive duties  very  assiduously  during  the  year. 

The  conduct  of  the  junior  teachers,  also,  deserves  commendation.  It 
was,  id  all  respects,  more  satisfactory  than  in  tho  previous  year.  At  the 
examination  of  the  male  and  female  teachers  of  tho  district  the  answering 
oi  the  pupil  teachers  aud  monitresses  of  the  model  school  (with  one  oxcep°- 
tioii ) was  found  to  he  satisfactory  for  their  standing. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  1867  was  258,  viz. : 
1 , „?JS’  S0  S'fh  ancl  50  infants  ; the  corresponding  numbers  for  1866 
.W^Igir^and  7°  infants;  aud  for  tho  year  1865  there 
were  101  boys,  Su  girls,  and  Go  infants. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  numbers  on  rolls  and  in  daily 
attendance ; also  the  amounts  of  school-foes,  and  school  requisites  sold  to 
the  pupils,  in  each  school  for  the  years  1865,  I860,  aud  1867 


f Average  number  on  rolls, 
180o.<  Average  daily  attendance, 
f Per-ceutage, 

School  fees  received. 

School  requisites  sold,  ! 

1 ore  f Averas°  number  on  rolls, 
18G6.-J  Average  daily  attendance, 
^Per-centage, 

School  fees  received, 

School  requisites  sold, 

non  f AveraSe  number  on  rolls, 
lub7.<j  Average  daily  attendance, 
(.Per-centage, 

School  fees  received, 

School  requisites  sold,  . . 


13oya. 

Git -a 
42-1 
01 -5 

s.  d, 

ao  o a 

8 4 9£ 

76*7 

52*8 

60-9 

£ s.  c l . 
33  4 0 

9 8 3 

81*6 
52-6 
64  *5 

£ 3.  d, 

34  10  10 
12  2 8 


Girls. 

56 '4 
38-5 
68*9 

£ s.  d. 
22  10  4 
3 3 5 

56 
39  *5 
70-7 

£ s.  d, 
20  14  9 
5 11  GiJ 


57-3 
40  -8 
71*1 

£ s. 
19  7 
6 11 


Infants. 

36 

23*7 

65 

£ s.  d. 
10  16  2 
0 13  4^ 

41*4 
31 
73 -6 

£ s . d. 
14  17  9 
0 12  6 

31*2 

23 

73*9 

£ s.  d. 
9 19  1A 
0, 15 


with  the" Meviou^vea^  num'Jer  of  infants  in  attendance,  as  compared 
r»ly  nart  ofT  vLT’  Tt,CaUSed  V tUo  sevel%  °f  the  weather  in  the 
” *5?  Prevaleuce  of  iUuea3  Mwngrtthe  children, 
ide  following  tables  give  the  literary  classification  of  the  pupils  on  the 
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rolls  at  the  end  of  the  year,  tlioir  religious  denominations,  and  rates  of  AppmdixS. 
payment : — 


Subjects 


LeBson  Books : 
Book  I. , 

„ II., 

„ III., 

„ IV'-, 

„ V., 

TotalB,  . 


Grammar : 

Parts  of  Speech  only. 
Simple  Parsing,  . 
Pursing  anil  Syntax, 
Derivations, . 
Composition, 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only , 
From  Text  Books : 
Local, 

Mathematical 

Physical, 

Arithmetic : 

Tables  only,  . 

Simple  Rules, 
Compound  Rules,  . 
Proportion,  . 


uml 


1 

Boy«. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Aritlimetic> — continued. 

2 

17 

Practice,  Interest,  Sec.,  . 

35 

12 

17 

10 

11 

Mental, 

43 

28 

29 

25 

1 

11) 

17 

- 

On  a fates  only,  . 

2 

3 

“ 

„ Paper,  . 

74 

54 

711 

57 

29 

From  dictation,  . 

Branches  for  Females : 

25 

15 

12 

Sowing, 

_ 

47 

3 

22 

1 4 

~ 

Embroidery, 

- 

3 

28 

0 

: 

Cutting  out, 
Fancy  Work, 

- 

8 

4 

Extra  Branches : 

British  Pouts, 

2G 

17 

12 

15 

17 

Mensuration, 

26 

- 

Geometry,  . 

15 

“ 

fit) 

25 

12 

Algebra, 

1 J 

- 

Book-keeping, 

~ 

28 

17 

- 

Trigonomutry, 

- 

Reasoning,  . 

Agriculture,  . 

2 

:i 

17 

Music,  .... 

17 

15 

12 

Drawing, 

75 

57 

It] 

17 

_ 

Physical  and  Applied 

4 

10 

- 

Science,  . 

w*0  district 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

“ Athy.. 

17 

12 

12 


Reports 

upon. 


Established  Church, 
Roman  Catholics,  . 
PresbytoriauB, 

Others, 

Totals, 

No.  enrolled  at  Its.  por  quarter, 
„ 2s.  Gd.  „ 

,,  IS.  ili.  ,, 

Total, 


Buys. 

34 

Girls. 

' 36 

Infants. 

2*2 

Total. 

92 

• * * 

16 

. 9 

- 

25 

. 

15 

7 

5 

27 

. 

11 

5 

2 

18 

76 

57 

29 

162 

Boys. 

Girls. 

8 

Infants.  , 

3 

21 

12 

8 

28 

37 

18 

. 70 

57 

29 

AOWll,  . • . c 

The  preliminary  examination,  hold  with  a view  to  test the  pr •ogress  of 
the  nunils  during  the  previous  twelvo  months,  and  to  select  the  moie 
H SShU,  extended  over  live  days  and  -as  very  searehmg 
in  its  nature.  In  the  hoys’  sehooltho  somov  _ division  answered  ol  per 
cent,  of  the  nnostiom  proposed,  and  in  tho  junior  division  o7 • 

The  particular  attention  of  the  teachers  was  directed  tc it he s bhor  Comings 
in  the  junior  classes.  Before  tho  close  of  tho  year  an  improvement  WJS 

°bIn  Cm  girls’  school  the  answering,  generally  spoalung, 

The  senior  division  answered  fiC  per  cent.,  and  t io  ju 

*t  — — ~ p‘“ » — — 

ciaos  during. the  year  than  fonuorly.  , . 

Tiio  general  state  of  the  infants’  school  was  vciy  au. 

The  public  examination  took  place  in  the ' ')oy“  . 1’”  0 L Kildare  and  a 
4th  July,  in  presence  of  the  Marquess  and  of 

most  influential  assemblage.  Indeed,  the  ”““>“^,^^2^1 
those  who  kindly  attended  throughout  tho  exann  testified  to  the 

inconveuienee,  owing  to  tlio  inadequate  aeeommodation,  tended 
high  estimation  ill  which  this  model  school  con  elements  of  aritb- 

The  infants  were  examined  before  the  public  o i e ^ 

luetic,  an  object  lesson,  and  the  geography  of  Ireland.  Considering 
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AppendjxB  tender  age,  they  acquitted  themselves  very  well.  They  also  went  through 
gallery  exercises,  and  songs  suited  to  them,  in  a very  pleasing  manner. 
The  classes  from  the  girls’ school  underwent  examinations  in  reading 
analysis  of  sentences,  and  physical  and  mathematical  geography.  Thcv 
displayed  much  promptitude  and  intelligence  in  their  replies,  and  afforded 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  audience. 

The  boys  were  examined  in  reading,  derivations,  geography,  arithmetic 
and  mensuration  ; also  in  mechanics,  pneumatics,  and  in  subjects  con’ 
nected  with  agriculture,  such  as  improvements  of  soils  by  draining  sub- 
soiling,  and  rotation  of  crops.  The  answering,  in  general,  was  satisfactory 
i hese  exercises  were  agreeably  diversified  by  the  pupils  singing  with 
much  taste  and  feeling  a number  of  well  selected  songs,  under  the  direction 
his  daises  * °f  V°Ca  mM1°’  who  des61Tes  mn<*  credit  for  the  state  of 

The  lady  visitors  were  highly  pleased  with  tho  girls’  needlework  a 
large  quantity  of  which  was  exhibited.  The  specimens  of  drawings  exe- 
cuted by  the  pupils  of  both  departments  were  very  much  admired"  The 
assistant  master,  who  gives  instruction  in  tlii/  branch,  has  achieved 
excellent  results  in  a very  short  time. 

s/sr s sr " Ks£ 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 
Timothy  Sheahan,  Head  Inspector, 
m,  o , • . . n it.  E.  Molloy,  District  Inspector, 

the  secretaries,  <fcc.,  &c. 


No  6 ^ Report  upon  the  Inchicore  Mohee  School,  for 

e year  Ibb  i , by  Timothy  Sheahan,  Esq.,  a.m  , t c d Head 
Inspector  of  National  Schools  1 ’ ’ ' ’ Jrlen'“ 

continue  to  be  clrefullyTttLdlVto  g°°d  re£>air’  a"d  tho  sc,lool-re°i»s 

teachers ; a„d  I have  every 
discharged  their  duties  during  the  year.''’"'1  SUCC°SS  Wth  wlllcl1  tl>ey  liave 


Names  of  Toachers,  Assistants, 
Pupil  Teachers,  and 
Paid  Monitors. 

Bovs’  School. 

Alex.  M'Quilkin, 

Patrick  Gleeson,  , 

Girls’  School. 

Mary  A.  Whitaker,  . 
Fiances  French,  . 

Agnes  O'Meara,  . 

Infants’  School. 
Frances  O’ Kane 
Mary  Clarke, 

Mary  Burke, 

Eliza  J onghina,  . [ 


Position  in 
the 

School. 


Age. 


lloligion. 


I) ato  of  Ap- 
pointment to 
this  School. 


Principal, 

Assistant, 


06 

25 


Principal, 
Assistant, 
Paid  Monitor, 

Principal, 

Paid  Monitor, 
do. 

I do, 


38 

21 

19 


33 

20 

17 

15 


Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic, 


Roman  Catholic,  . 
Established  Church. 
Roman  Catholic, 


Roman  Catholic 
. (*°* 

Established  Church, 
do. 


10/54 


10/61 

1/66 

2/64 


1/65 

8/65 

9/65 

9/65 
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Attendance. — There  has  been  scarcely  any  difference  between  the^w*“Itea 
numbers  on  the  rolls,  or  the  average  attendance  for  this  year  and  those 
for  the  year  18CG. 

Table  II. — This  table  gives  the  classification  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls 
on  the  31st  Decomber. 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls.  1 

i 

In- 

fants. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Lesson  Books : 

Arithmetic : 

Book  I., 

7 

4 

Cl 

Tables  only, 

- 

- 

36 

„ II,  . 

17 

31 

7 

Simple  Rules, 

33 

40 

32 

„ III.,  . 

•27 

16 

- 

Compound  Rules, 
Proportion,  . 

1 

11 

- 

„ IV.,  . . 

7 

10 

- 

23 

10 

- 

— 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.  . 

1 

_ 

- 

Totals,  . 

58 

61 

68 

Mental, 

25 

10 

- 

Writing: 

Scripture  Lessons,  . 

20 

24 

- 

On  Slates  only , . 

- 

- 

36 

Sacred  Poetry, 

- 

24 

„ Paper,  . 

58 

61 

32 

From  Dictation,  . 

36 

26 

2L 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  Speech  only,  . 
Parsing  and  Syntax,  . 
Derivations, 

43 

7 

7 

35 

26 

26 

32 

Branches  for  Females : 
Sowing, 

- 

61 

- 

Extra  Branches : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

33 

34 

68 

British  Poets, 

25 

26 

- 

From  Text-Books : 

Music, 

Drawing, 

58 

57 

— 

Local, 

25 

17 

- 

25 

28 

68 

Mathematical  and 

Physical  and  Applied  Sci- 

23 

Physical, 

' 

10 

" 

ence,  .... 

Reports 
up  Oil 
District 
ancl  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 


Inchkore. 


The  following  tables  give  the  average  numbers  on  rolls  and  in  daily 
attendance ; also  tlie  amount  of  school  fees,  and  school  requisites  sold  to 
the  pupils  at  reduced  rates,  for  the  years  1866  and  1867  : 


. I Average  numbur  on  rolls, 
1866.4  Average  daily  attendance, 
(Per-eontage,  . . 

School  fees  received, 

School  requisites  sold,  . 

f Average  number  on  rolls,’ 
1867. < Average  daily  attendance, 
V Por-ccntftgo, 

School  feos  received, 

School  requisites  sold, 


Boys. 

64-4 

48-8 

74-3 

£ s.  d. 
26  0 11 
6 6 10J 

64 

48 

74 

£ s.  d. 
31  10  3 
5 0 6 


Girls. 

67-8 

47-3 

73-7 

£ s.  d, 
28  5 11 
3 5 2 

59'6 

43 

71 

£ s.  <1. 
26  0 10 
2 18  8 


Infants. 

79 

56-4 

70 

£ s.  d. 
22  8 3 
1 13  5 

76*4 

56 

69 


£ s. 
23  14 
1 13 


The  following  table  gives  the  classification  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  at 
the  end  of  the  years  1866  and  1867,  according  to  their  religious 
denominations  : — 

Boys.  Girls. 

15 
35 
1 
1 


I” Established  Church, 

1808.1  5™'“ 

Presbyterians, 

L Dissenters,  . 


24 

39 


Infants. 

27 

46 


Total. 

66 

120 

1 

l 


Totals, 

( Established  Church, 
1867.4  Roman  Catholics, 

(_  Dissenters,  . 


52 

21 

86 

1 

58 


Totals,  . 

The  average  ages  for  the  year  wore 

Boys.  Girl". 

10-7  1 !■« 


63 

24 

37 


Infants. 

5-y 


73 

24 

44 


188 

69 

117 

1 

187 
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The  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  tho  years  1806  and 


Appending. 
lteportT  1807  were 

upon. 

District 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Inchicore. 


Boys:, 

Girls, 

Iufants, 


1 BUG. 
112 
111 
155 


18G7. 

105 

107 

142 


1 Vest 
Dublin . 


Total,  37H  354 

The  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class  that  took  place  in  th« 
course  of  the  years  1866  and  1867  were  1 


In  Boys’  School, 
In  Girls’  School, 
In  Infants’  School, 


IMG. 

47 

37 

27 


1367. 

56 

19 

33 


There  were  ten  hoys  and  nine  girls  removed  from  tho  infant  school  to 
the  adult  schools  m the  course  of  the  year. 

Annual  Examination.— Tho  annual  examination  of  tho  pupils  wus  hold 
“ July>  bei“e  the  vacation.  Tho  classes  in  tho  different  schools 

were  carefully  examined,  and  tho  answers  tabulated  as  on  former 
occasions. 

. In  tbe  b.°ys’  sfml  tbe  ““or  Pupils  were  examined  for  tho  first  time 
m mechanics  and  on  the  steam-engine.  They  had  boon  instructed  in 
these  important  subjects  by  the  assistant;  and,  taking  into  account  their 

aSswiW  tUe  sborf.tlme  ‘W  lmJ  keen  receiving  instruction,  the 
answering  was  very  fair.  * 

tha^nhlS8Sf!fi100V|h0  PUpUa  ge“Tlly  oppoared  better  prepared  last  year 

Sror  tfe  third  tm0ref,1'0W!1  l?yshad  leiUh0  sohot)1.  a“d  avmge 
age  of  the  third  class— the  highest— was  12'9  years.  Tho  average 

the'TunW  1 hlS  WaS  °™'  per  °eut-  of  *l>o  qnestioiiB  asked.  !n 
the  junior  classes  the  answering  was  not  less  satisfactory. 

were  eoLuv^Wd  ?v,eiytll“S in  a very  creditable  state,  and 

tTe  suWectey«^T  d ;,  he  L;sh  Phoney  of  the  different  classes  in 
paidtodLdulinfl3ln  thelVespectlvo  programmes,  and  the  attention 
perso"al  »«*»'«•  There  were  exhibited  beautiful 

hX"  due' :ltttlr  ’ WhlCU  a“°d  “ that  tb0  “ 

reconciled ’to^the^K00-1  f*  1Htl°  chiidTC‘1  wai'o  quite  cheerful,  and  fully 

kytko  teachers.  They  sang  their 
and  animation  Tlie  I0llSk  their  different  exercises  with  great  spirit 

distr^^— 

have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Secretaries,  &c„  &c.  TlM°IIly  Sl'EAIUN’  ^ IaaPcote- 


iSST  upon  tlle  Wk  Ddblln  Model  School, 

ComSbnSliLlelnit116  h°no  l0,, e"'>mit,  for  the  information  of  the 
yearT867:-!!’  7 P tUp°U  tho  W“‘  DiUhi  Model  School  for  the 

rooms'are0^!^  wUh  MTZlllei'10Ui5e  >S  iD  “ stato  of  repair,  and  the 
a S.U e play  aad  11  dn?  W to  cleanliness.  The  want  of 

once  cXd  artenZ  d Z school,  to  which  X have  more  than 

complain  of  the  unhealthin7?^  ofrthe1Slftl11  S6TU(Sly  Polt\  Tho  teachei's 

unneaitmness  of  the  basement  story  under  the  school- 
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rooms,  in  which,  owing  to  tho  limited  area  of  the  yard,  most  of  the  pupils  ApyenilxB 
have  to  remain  during  tliotmio  of  recreation.  _ _ Rep^7 

On  the  working  of  tho  school  (luring  the  year  1887  1 am  in  a position  to  upon 
report  very  favourably  ; tho  attendance  in  each  of  tho  three  departments 
has  been  liisher than  in  tho  previous  year,  and  the  high  por-centage  which  j£ollel  01 
the  numbers  in  daily  attendance  bear  to  tho  numbers  on  tho  rolls  is  very  School!, 
satisfactory.  It  is  as  high  as  70  por  cent.,  whatcould  hardly  be  expected  — 
in  so  poor  a district.  This  important  fact,  which  is  seldom  met  with  in  juiL. 
ordinary  National  schools,  I attribute  (1),  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching- 
staff;  and  (2),  to  the  enforcement  of  school- fees. 

Discipline. — On  this  very  serious  point  wo  have  had  no  grounds  for 
complaint.  Nothing  occurred  in  any  of  the  departments  during  the  year 
calling  for  special  notice. 

Teachers. — There  lias  boon  no  change  amongst  the  principal  or  assistant 
teachers  except  in  a single  instance.  Mr.  Hamilton  Bell,  assistant,  re- 
signed on  tho  1st  September,  to  HU  a similar  situation  in  the  central  model 
school.  It  is  due  to  him  to  state  that  during  tho  period  of  his  service 
here,  about  soven  years,  his  general  conduct  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
he  discharged  the  'important  duties  intrusted  to  him  were  such  as  to  re- 
commend him  for  much  higher  promotion  than  what  has  offered.  He 
lias  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jolm  J.  Conway,  from  the  Coleraine  Model 
School,  wliero  lie  had  been  assistant.  Mr.  Conway  has  given  every 
satisfaction,  and  promises  to  riso  to  a high  position  in  the  service  of  the 
Board.  Both  of  these  attended  tho  last  general  examination  of  teachers, 
and  were  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  hrst  division  of  first  class. 


Kbtdbn  of  Teachers,  Pnpil-Teacliers,  and  Paid  Monitors  employed  in  the 
year  1887. 


Names. 

Position. 

Religious 

Dono- 

niuation. 

Ago. 

Married 
or  not 
Married. 

Male  Department. 
John  Murphy, 

Priii. 

R.C. 

51 

Married. 

Hamilton  Bell,*  . 

Asst. 

R.C. 

- 

- 

John  Delap,  f 

Do. 

Proa. 

- 

- 

John  Joseph  Conway,  . 

Do. 

R.C. 

24 

Not. 

Patrick  Horan, 

r.T. 

R.C. 

21 

■* 

Michael  Lynch, t . 

t.t. 

R.C. 

- 

- 

Eugene  Victory,!  • 

r.T. 

R.C. 

- 

- 

Michael  Leech, 

r.T. 

R.O. 

18 

Not. 

James  Meaghur,§  . 

S.M. 

R.C. 

- 

Thomas  Cavan,  |j  . 

a.M. 

R.C. 

- 

John  Coyle,  . 

s.m. 

R.C. 

13 

Not. 

Joseph  Devoy, 

S.M. 

R.C. 

13 

- 

Daniel  Cantwell,  . 

S.M. 

R.C. 

1*2 

- 

Francis  Farrell,  . 

S.M. 

R.C. 

12 

- 

Patrick  Halpiu,  . 

S.M. 

R.C. 

13 

~ 

Female  Department. 
Bridget  Beatty, 

Prin. 

R.C. 

30 

Not. 

Mary  Tickell, 

Asst. 

E.C. 

28 

- 

Marcella  Rock, 

Do. 

R.C. 

24 

- 

Anne  Brownrigg,  . 

r.T. 

R.C. 

- 

Sarah  A.  Healy,  . 

r.T. 

R.C. 

21 

Alary  M'Nerney,  . 

p.t. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

21 

- 

Mary  A.  Allen, 

S.M. 

21 

Monica  Fulham,  . 

S.M. 

R.C. 

• 20 

- 

Catherine  Brownrigc,  . 

S.M. 

R.C. 

17 

- 

Ellen  Mathews, 

S.M. 

R.C. 

14 

- 

Margaret  Hughes, . 

W.M. 

R.C. 

32 



When 

first 

.ppointet 

under 

tho 

Board. 


Year 

[Classification.  | -when 
Trained. 


1836 

H 

1856 

1* 

1061 

Not  classed. 

1066 

Not  classed. 

1837 

Not  classed. 

1867 

Do. 

1067 

Do. 

1867 

Do. 

1867 

Do. 

1853 

1* 

185(5 

2i 

I860 

22 

1859 

Not  classed. 

I860 

Do. 

I860 

Do. 

1860 

Do. 

1862 

Do. 

1867 

Do. 

1067 

Do. 

1857 

Do. 

1839 

1859 


1849 

1859 

1860 


Appointed  Assistant  m uontriu  . 

t Resigned  31st  December,  18(17* 


||  Resigned,  G/7/67. 


§ Resigned,  31/1/87. 
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AppjndixR  Keturn  of  Teachers,  Pupil-Teachers,  aud  Paid  Monitors,  employed  in  the 
Reports  year  1867 — continued . 


District 
and  Minor 

Model  Names. 

Schools. 

West  

Position. 

Religions 

Deno- 

mination. 

Ago. 

Married 
or  not 
Married. 

When 

first 

appointed 

under 

lilt* 

Board. 

Glassification 

Year 

when 

Trained. 

lJvblili. 

Infant  Department. 
Eliza  Hudson, 

Bridget  Wliitty,  . 
Margaret  Brien,  « 
Sarah  Kilmurry,  . 
Margaret  Smyth,  . 
Eliza  Davie,  . 

Man’  Devny, 

Eliza  Smyth, . 

Prin. 

Asst. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

S.M. 

S.M. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Pre®. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

34 

23 

23 

21 

22 

23 

21 

17 

Married. 

Not. 

I 

1848 

1856 

1855) 

1855) 

i860 

1858 

1862 

1807 

is 

Not  classed. 
31 

Not  classed. 
I)o. 

3i 

Not  claasod, 
Do. 

1848 

1864 

1864 

Table  I The  following  Table  gives  the  Classification  of  the  Pupils  on 
the  Bolls  on  31st  December,  1SG7.  1 


Subjects. 


Lesson  Books : 

Book  I.,  Part  I., 
Part  II., 

11.,  . 

111.,  . 

IV. ,  . 

V,  . 

Total, 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  Speech  only , 
Parsing  and  Syntax, 
Derivations,  . 
Composition, 
Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only 
From  Text  Books : ' 
Local, 

Mathematical  and 
Physical, 
Arithmetic : 

Tables  only. 

Simple  Rules,  , 


Boys. 


In- 

fants. 


Subjoots. 


145 


145 


Boys.!  Girls.  ^ 


Arithmetic — continued : 
Compound  Rules, 
Proportion, 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  ! 
Mental, 

Writing: 

On  Slates  only , 

» Paper,  . 

From  dictation. 

Branches  for  F emales : 
Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Embroidery, 

Cutting  out,  , , 

Extra  Branches  : 

British  Poets, 
Mensuration, 
Book-keeping,  , [ 

Music,  . 

Drawing, 

Physicnl  and  Applied 
Science,  . 


145 

47 


^th™  Rolls  aU^Td thfye^SfieM01183^?-1101*  °f  tIie  Pl,PiIs  011 
meat.  yeaia  according  to  Rates  of  Pay- 


, / -41  *»■  Per  quarter, 

1866.  < „ 2s.  Od.  „ 

l „ Is.  Id.  ” 

Totals, 

f At  5s.  per  quarter, 

1 » 2s.  6<l. 

t „ u.  u.  ;; 

Totals, 


1867. 


Boys. 


. 234 


‘ 136 
. 105 

. *241 


Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

1 

_ 

1 

54 

48 

205 

5)0 

‘ 5)2 

313 

■ 



145 

140 

515) 

67 

56 

259 

85 

85) 

279 

152 

145 

538 
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TahH!  III. — Tlic  following  Table  gives  tlio  Classification  of  the  Pnpils  on 
Rolls  for  the  sanio  years,  according  to  Religious  Denomination : — 


ltWG, 


1057, 


Established  Church, 

Boys. 

10 

Girls. 

7 

Infants. 

1 

Total. 

18 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

. 224 

138 

139 

501 

Presbyterians, 

• 

- 

- 

Total,  . . . 

. 234 

145 

140 

519 

Established  Church, 

Boys. 

11 

Girls. 

5 

Infants. 

7 

Total. 

23 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

. 229 

145 

134 

508 

Presbyterians, 

, - 

2 

4 

6 

Others, .... 

) 

- 

- 

1 

Total,  . 

. 241 

152 

145 

538 

AppandixB. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Wed 

Dublin. 


Table  IV. — The  following  Table  shows  tlio  Average  number  on  the  Rolls 
and  in  Daily  Attendance  during  the  years  1866-07 


Year. 

Department. 

Average 
Number  on 
Bulls. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance). 

. 

Proportion,  of 
Average) 
Daily 

Attendance) 

1 to  100 
Average  on 
Bolls. 

( 

Boys’,  .... 

231-5 

181*5 

78'5 

1866,  . < 

Girls’,  .... 

151*1 

113-5 

75-1 

l 

Infants’, 

M0 -4 

109-9 

78-2 

Total,  . 

523* 

404*9 

77-4 

f 

Boys’,  .... 

25*2  3 

202-0 

80-0 

1867,  . ■< 

Girls’ 

154-9 

115-0 

74-5 

l 

Infants’, 

162-1 

121*2 

74-7 

Total, 

569-3 

438-2 

77* 

Table  V. — This  Table  shows  tbo  amount  of  School-fees  received  during 
the  years  1866-67,  respectively. 

Your,  Boys’  Softool*  Givis’  Softool.  Infants’  Softool.  Total. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

1866 72  17  3 43  10  4 38  5 6 154  13  1 

1807,  . . . . 02  15  2 45  15  5 40  13  8 175  4 3 

The  total  number  of  individual  pupils  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
rolls  in  1866  and  1867  were  : — 

1867. 

403 
268 
307 


In  Boys’  School,  . 

In  (.livin’  School,  . 

In  Infanta'  School,  . 


18(50. 

358 

253 

206 


The  following  is  a return  of  tho  promotions  from  class  to  class  which 
took  place  in  each  school  in  tho  course  of  tho  years  1866-67  : — 

18CG.  1867, 

In  Boys’  School, l‘H 

In  Girls*  School, ?? 

In  Infanta’  School, ' * * ” 


Ages  of  the  Pupils The  average  ago  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  i n the 

hoys’  school  was  10’7  years  ; in  the  girls’  school,  ll’J  J and  in  the  infant 
school,  5*7. 
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Appendix!!.  Annual  Examination. — Tho  annual  examination  of  tho  pupils  was'com- 
Keports  ™enced  on  tho  9tli  anti  closed  on  the  16th  December.  In  tho  girls’  and 
upon  infants’  schools  all  the  classes  were  examined  by  Mr.  Shoehy,  District  In- 
?nd  M?nor  sPeotor>  amI  myself.  On  the  last  day  of  the  examination  I found  it  neces- 
Moilel  sary  to  employ  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers  to  examine  a few  of 
Schools.  the  junior  classes,  in  order  to  bring  the  business  to  a close  on  that  day. 

The  answering  in  each  of  the  schools  was.  superior  to  that  in  tiny 
MuUrn.  previous  year,  and  gave  satisfactory  evidonco  of  increased  zeal  and  suc- 
cessful activity  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers. 

_ On  Saturday,  the  21st  December,  premiums  to  tho  amount  of  £15  wero 
distributed,  after  which  the  schools  were  closed  for  vacation. 

X have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy  Siieaiian,  Hoad  Inspector. 

To  the  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Omagt,.  No  8.  Annual  Report  upon  the  Omagii  Minor  Model  School 
for  the  year  1867,  by  J.  Gr.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector.  ’ 

Till  February,  186S. 

Gentlemen,— I beg  to  submit,  for  tho  information  of  the  Commissioners 

tie  report  “P™  tho  0ma£b  Minor  Model  School  for  the 

year  1867. 

The  school  aod  class  rooms  were  painted,  and  the  furniture  varnished 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  now  present  a very  neat  appearance. 
Hie  school  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  kept  in  excellent  order  and 
repair  during  the  year,  but  some  flower  plots  are  required  in  the  grounds, 

and  steps  will,  I understand,  be  taken  at  the  proper  time  to  supply  this 
want.  The  good  order,  neatness  and  discipline  observed  in  all  the  de- 
par  ments  of  tins  institution  deserve  special  notice.  I add,  with  pleasure, 
confact  ?f  a11  connected  witli  these  schools  has  been,  in  every 
respect  most  praiseworthy.  It  is  hut  right  to  state  that  the  same  maybe 

superintended  ^ PUpl‘S  “ the  °th“  mo‘lcl 
The  annexed  table  shows  the  average  nnmlmr  nf  ti»n  «nn;iB  ^ u 

fd  i:tteD,dMc,e  1866  -<?  *«>  “ * "“XI  0°:^ 

years.  61'e  ’ ^ tte  SUmS  pald  by  tlle  clllltlr0n  for  requisites  these  two 


Table  I. 


t ioce  a Malos. 

In  1866.  —Average  on  rolls  for  the  year,  82’2 
n Average  present,  . , (jy.y 

„ Per  cent.,  . . . . 76' f) 

In  1867. — Average  on  rolls  for  the  year,  £1,0-2 
m Average  present,  . . 77-^ 

it  Per  cent.,  . 

In  1866. — School  Pees  received, 

« Requisites  sold, 

In  JoS/ . — School  Fees  received, 

Requisites  sold, 


r8- 
£ s.  d. 
5212  11 

13  .5  4A 
62  17  G 

14  11  5 


Fomaloa. 
87* 
72-6 
83-5 
. 87-5 

• 68-6 
■ 78-3 

£ s. 

49  11 
8 11 

50  17 
10  19 


Infants. 
60-1 
48-2 
82*7 
72-6 
55-1 
7 5-9 

£ a.  <1. 
28  111  1 
1 G 4 
36  14  6 
2 1* 


Total. 

235*3 

188*6 

80*1 

259*3 

200-8 

77*4 

£ s.  (f, 
131  2.  0 
23  2 11^ 
150  ,0  5 
27  13 


It  appears  there  has  been  some  slight  inci*po«iA  in  +1,.  ’ ■, 

m the  amount  of  school-fees  received KT  tho  attendance,  ai 

1866  Tint  ecei\  eu  last  year  as  compared  with  theve 

the  girls’ and  infants^schonf0^10' V*  pupila  on  rolls  who  attend 

Th4  I VeUeve  wl  owit  JtL?  ^ »‘“rned'  for  186 

January  and 
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OmaMi,  and  their  parents  do  not,  of  course,  send  them  to  school  during  Appendix  b. 
the  prevalence  of  rain  or  snow-storms.  _ > 

Miss  Manning,  assistant  teacher  in  the  girls’  school,  resigned  at  the  end  upon 
of  the  year.  She  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Robinson,  who  received  D5^,c.t 
her  education  in  the  Coleraine  Model  School.  It  is  due  to  Miss  Manning  Model'”0* 
to  state  that  during  the  six  years  she  acted  as  assistant  in  this  model  Schools, 
school  she  performed  her  duties  in  a way  that  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  — • 
to  myself  and  tho  District  Inspector,  Mr.  Adair.  Her  gentle  demeanour  Jmff  ' 
and  kindness  of  manner  will  not,  I trust,  he  soon  forgotten  by  her  former 
pupils,  in  whose  welfare  and  improvement  she  took  a deep  interest.  This 
is  the  only  change  of  any  moment  that  I have  to  notice  in  the  teaching- 
staff  of  the  Omagh  Model  School  during  the  past  year. 

The  annexed  table  shows  tiro  classification  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  at 
the  end  of  the  year  : — 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girin. 

In- 

ants. 

Subjoots. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

ant*. 

Lesson  Books : 

Arithmetic — continued. 

Book  I., 

- 

- 

50 

Proportion,  . 

35 

28 

- 

„ II.,  . 

37 

1.0 

31 

Practice,  Interest,  &c. , . 

32 

28 

— 

„ III.,  . 

35 

42 

Mental, 

104 

70 

- 

„ IV.,  - 

27 

17 

_ 

.,  Y 

5 

11 

- 

Writing: 

On  slates  only , 

- 

- 

50 

Totals,  . 

104 

89 

81 

„ paper, 

104 

89 

31 

From  dictation,  . 

104 

89 

31 

Grammar : 

Branches  for  femalos : 

Parts  of  speech  only. 

37 

10 

31 

Sewing,  1_ 

74 

Parsing  anil  Syntax, 

07 

70 

Knitting, ) * 

Derivations, 

117 

70 

Netting, 

- 

3 

- 

Composition, 

32 

38 

- 

Embroidery, . 

- 

4 

- 

Cutting  out,  . 

* 

Geography : 

Extra  branches  : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only , . 

23 

10 

81 

British  Poets, 

67 

70 

- 

From  Text  Books : 

Mensuration, 

32 

- 

- 

Local, 

14 

15 

- 

Geometry,  . 

32 

- 

- 

Mathematical  and  Phy 

Algebra, 

32 

- 

- 

eical. 

G7 

55 

- 

Book-keeping, 

32 

- 

- 

Trigonometry, 

2 

- 

- 

Arithmetic : 

Music,  .... 

104 

89 

81 

Tables  only,  . 

_ 

50 

Drawing, 

104 

89 

81 

Simple  rules, 

23 

10 

31 

Physical  and  Applied 

Compound  rules,  . 

14 

14 

- 

Science,  . 

32 

The  private  examination  was  held  at  the  schools  on  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  July.  As  on  all  like  occasions,  the  pupils  of  the  several  classes 
were  closely  tested  in  every  branch  of  their  course  of  study,  by  myself 
and  Mr.  Adair.  W o thus  ascertained  their  individual  and  relative  merits, 
and  at  the  close  of  our  examination  wo  selected  the  most  worthy  pupils, 
to  whom  wo  awarded  premiums  in  their  order  of  merit.  The  limits 
within  which  I wish  to  confine  this  report  do  not  allow  me  to  enter  into 
lengthened  details  of  their  answering.  I must,  however,  in  justice  to 
their  teachers,  state  that  their  general  proficiency  waB  remarkably  high, 
and  fully  up  to  tho  standard  which  has  been  attained  in  large  district 
model  schools. 

Tho  public  examination  was  held  on  the  10th  July,  and  was  very 
largely  attended  by  the  parents  and  relations  of  the  pupils,  and  others 
interested  in  tho  advancement  of  education.  The  rooms,  in  fact,  were 
crowded  to  inconvenience.  . . 

Tlie  junior  divisions  in  tho  boys’  school  were  examined  by  the  assistant 
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Appends B.  teachers  in  arithmetic,  geography,  anil  reading.  Tho  pupils  0t  the 
Reports  higher  classes  were  examined  hy  Mr.  Ferguson,  tho  head  master  m 
upon  reading,  geography,  mathematics,  and  other  branches.  Their  answer 
and  Minor  " '/  Silve  £reat  satisfaction  to  the  audience,  and  afforded  strong  evidence 
Model  of  the  educational  advantages  which  tho  school  presents  to  tho  people  of 
School  Omagh  and  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Tlui  passages  which  they  wrote 
Omuah.  fr?m  dictation  were  selected  by  a gentleman  who  witnessed  the  examin- 
ation. These  exercises  were  written  with  case  mid  accuracy  and 
elicited  general  approbation. 

The  drawings  execu  ted  by  tho  pupils  wero  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the 
girls  school-room  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  Many  of  these  drawings 
■were  of  a superior  kind,  and  indicated  considerable  skill  and  taste  on  the 
part  of  those  hy  whom  they  had  been  sketched  and  shaded.  Bearinir  in 
mind  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  teaching  this  sullied  °the 
results  already  accomplished  testify  to  the  ability  and  industry  of  Mr 
Bowling  in  Ins  capacity  as  drawing  master.  The  specimens  of  needle- 
work exhibited  were  numerous,  varied,  and  very  neatly  finished,  and  I 
observed  with  pleasure  that  the  most  useful  branches  of  plain  work  had 
received  a large  share  of  attention.  I have,  besides,  tho  strongest  ask- 
ance for  stating  that  the  proficiency  of  tho  classes  in  tho  girls’  school  in 
purely  literary  subjects,  did  not,  in  any  respect,  fall  short  of  my  expec- 
tations. I wish,  however,  to  draw  special  notice  to  tho  excellent™!* 
writing  and  general  good  answering  in  arithmetic,  of  all  the  pupils  who 
were  public  y examined  by  Mrs.  SUeftington,  the  principal  tLchcr  and 
her  a.sistant,  Miss  Manning,  who  had,  up  to  tho  date  of  her  resignation 
adusive  charge  of  the  senior  r, lading  classes.  Ilcr  labours  in  this  d* 
partmeut  of  school  business  were  uniformly  successful. 

ni\?-anti  public  examination  was  begun  by  Mrs  Tavlor 
pimcipai  teacher,  who  accompanied  her  pupils  while  sinein.r  aJfeJ 
appropriate  pieces.  . She  then  examined  tl/em  in  elemental* ^fthmefic 
fufffw  rl  'I  a“‘  -eadlns’  A series  of  fictions  on  some  familiar  objects’ 

fo  owed  by  singing,  completed  the  examination  of  the  inZts  wS  is 

speoial V tl10 

?£ ."S,  “-"sr  rv  r-1 

under  seven  years  of  age.  ’"Unts,  a11  « ’"’lioni  are 

clT,in  °lm’sa  n{  Mr- 

and  electricity,  which  they  are  required  to'  nf^^W1iII1,lC!1PlCf  °f  '“f 
experiments  and  observations  Tb,t  *i,„  ?•  ,,  0 “7  lneana  of  simple 

is  so  short  that  their  outlines' can  onlv  l,*?0  “i T°‘  for  tllcso  s«hjects 
are  of  very  secondary  importance  A-  '0  '0<  !’l10n  ’>  after  they 
chiefly  occupy  the  attention  of  a class  of  ess?,nt,ilj  branches  which  must 
school  at  an  early  agTin ^ order  to  e„tlP”Pl18  I?h?  olti80(1  to  Iea™ 
life.  y ° ’ aet  t0  entei  “P°n  their  future  callings  in 

assent6' tSerfuAn  V Mr.  Nolan,  second 

been  under  instruction.  He  be“  an  lriKlif  “i  ‘'f  tmle  tlle7  have 
and  in  due  course  his  pupils  learned  to  sin!  ‘l-  de,iiontary  exercises, 
more  than  this  has,- however,  bee acconmL iV’T  °f1nU,sic-  Mu0‘l 
year.  They  can  now  sin*  Severa  !i°“  » i ly  thera  durin« 

nXkii..  “"““J,  «“J 

i"S  ” S’l-. 
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“Boys’  School — 10th  Juno,  18(57. — Visited  this  school,  and  found  it  in  the  best  JppendixU. 

possible  order.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  does  the  greatest  credit  to  all  concerned,  and 

I desire  especially  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  superior  attainments  of  the  master.  Reports 

“Signed,  William  Deiiut." 

“Girls’  School — 10th  June,  18(57. — -Visited  this  school,  and  am  much  gratified  with  the  Model"101 
proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  their  excellent  and  superior  order.  Schools. 

“Signed,  William  Derry.”  

Omagh. 

“Infants’  School.  I have  this  day  visited  the  infants’  school,  and  have  to  express  (lie 

pleasure  I have  experienced  in  the  good  order  and  cheerful  occupations  of  these  little 


“Signed, 


Wm.  Derry,” 


I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Iieacl  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  etc.,  &e. 


N0  9. Annual  Report  upon  the  Londonderry  District  Model  London - 

School,  for  the  year  1867,  by  J.  Gr.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  ,lcrr,J ■ 
Inspector. 

Londonderry,  3rd  February,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  leave  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  following  report  upon  the  Londonderry  Model  School  for 
the  year  1867. 

The  grounds  and  walks  have  boon  very  neatly  kept.  They  are,  in  this 
respect,  quite  in  keeping  with  tlio  school  buildings,  the  condition  of  which 
reflects  much  credit  on  tho  principal  teachers  in  charge  of  them.  The 
number  of  flower  plots  should,  I think,  be  increased,  in  order  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  grounds  ; a very  small  sum  would  cover  the  outlay 
needed  for  this  purpose.  The  school  and  class  rooms  are  all  that  can  he 
reasonably  desired  as  regards  the  great  essentials — space,  furniture,  light- 
ing, and  ventilation.  But  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
roof,  tho  bedrooms  are  very  uncomfortable,  owing  to  the  strong  currents  of 
air  to  which  they  are  subject,  especially  during  the  winter  months.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  easy  enough,  viz.,  to  provide  a good  ceiling  in  each 
room.  At  present  a thin  covering  of  paper  or  cloth  is  the  only  protection 
against  the  wind,  which  blows  through  the  joinings  in  the  slates,  to  the 
groat  discomfort  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  those  rooms.  It  is 
in  place  to  mention  that  the  head  master’s  second  bedroom  is  almost  un- 
inhabitable, in  consoquouco  of  tho  noise  produced  by  tho  water  which  flows 
through  a largo  pipe  placed  inside  this  room  to  supply  a large  cistern.  I 
regret  to  add,  nothing  has,  as  yet,  boon  done  to  remedy  or  even  abate 
these  defects,  which  cause  serious  inconvenience  to  tho  head  master  and 
tho  resident  assistant  master, 

The  permanent  teaching  staff  has  undergone  no  change  of  any  impor- 
tance during  tho  year.  But  I found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  up.  the 
requisite  number  of  pupil  teachers  in  the  boys’  school.  This  arises  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  desiro  on  the  part  of  managers  to  appoint  them 
as  teachers  of  schools,  and  the  success  which  marked  their  subsequent 
career  is,  perhaps,  the  best  proof  of  their  fitness  lor  the  offices  which  they 
have  been  chosen  to  fill.  Tho  vacancies  thus  created  were,  whenever 
practicable,  filled  by  senior  paid  monitors,  or  intelligent  pupils  from  the 
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ordinary  National  schools.  It  sometimes  happens,  from  various  causes 
that  pupil  teachers  leave  to  take  charge  of  schools  long  before  they  have 
completed  their  second  year’s  course  of  training  and  special  instruction. 
This,  under  existing  arrangements,  cannot  ho  prevented,  although  it  does 
harm,  as  teachers  of  this  stamp  are,  for  the  most  part,  inadequately  pre- 
pared for  their  duties,  and  lienee  their  schools  often  elicit  unfavourable 
reports  from  the  Board’s  Inspectors.  I may  hero  remark  that,  in  some 
cases,  successful  candidates  for  the  situation  of  pupil  teacher  never  meant 
to  become  teachers,  their  object  being  to  qualify  for  some  other  post.  It 
is  hard  to  get  satisfactory  information  on  this  head,  but  whenever  I had 
strong  grounds  for  thinking  that  any  pupil  teacher  was  actuated  by  such 
an  unworthy  motive,  I got  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

A short  but  correct  record  of  the  pupils’  attendance  will  bo  found  in  the 
annexed  table.  As  these  schools  have  been  for  several  years  in  operation, 
and  their  efficiency,  as  educational  institutions,  is  so  generally  recognised 
and  appreciated,  no  great  fluctuation  in  tlio  attendance  of  pupils  is  likely 
to  take  place.  Accordingly,  the  average  number  of  children  on  rolls  and 
in  attendance  for  the  last  twelve  months  varies  but  slightly  from  that 
given  in  my  report  on  this  school  for  1SG6.  For  reasons,  however,  to 
which  I shall  advert,  the  attendance  at  the  infants’  school  was,  at  one 
period  of  the  year,  unusually  low. 

Boys.  Girla.  Infanta 

1o^fiVeraS0(mroll8>  ‘ ' • 1,14  35 

lo67 ■<  Average  attendance,  . . 161  96  66 

t Per-centage  of  attendance  to 

average  number  on  rolls,  . 87 '4  84 -2  90 


Total. 

398 

843 

87-2 


Boys  School.— I have  in  former  reports  borne  testimony  to  tlio  fulness 
and  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school.  It  is  again  my 
pleasing  duty  to  state  that  the  general  answering  of  tlio  several  classes 
examined  last  December  by  Mr.  Dugan,  District  Inspector,  and  myself, 
was  in  all  respects  most  satisfactory.  I was  glad  to  find  that  tlio  boys  of 
the  middle  division,  which  comprises  all  tlio  drafts  in  third  class,  wore,  for 
their  time,  quite  as  advanced  as  their  older  schoolmates.  It  may,  per- 
iT'n ^ n?aI'ke,d  “ thi*  ‘IWUon  “ very  large,  for  it 

meat  evnkl  7 f iT  0f,b.,llf  tbe  «»“  »««*«  on  rolls.  A short  state- 
f fit  7 °f  the..su  !leot3  constitute  the  oourso  of  study  laid 
of  hosZh  ySi7 “ S 'T  thlt  ‘W  bave  “‘l'”™1  * knowledge 

?iou  Thev  c "’  ll  are  tho  Sr°nnd\vorlc  of  a good  elementary  ednea- 

taken  trtnudom  from  thT^ltod’BMk Zr8'06^^01’8’ 001  ,r00^ lessol,s 
fiiivlv  from  rliotnt;  e iima  Book  , they  can  write  a short  passage 

rules  or  reduetton  ’ °y  ”tC  abl°  to  in  the  compound 

eoimllv ioocl  m7,  M kro,ficie'lc.y  i>>  grammar  and  geography  is 

British  Ishnds'ZZ  in  n'‘ieei  1 ca"  of  tlm  Continents, 

Tears  I believe  then  a 6 y that  would  Jo  credit  to  persons  of  mature 
attainments' the  mS,  ° i **  who  *•  >!“><>>  all,  inferior  in  literary 
National  schools  ^tw  arG  u?ua%  iound  in  fourth  class  in  ordinary 

r°f  VT’  a«’]y  t0  th0  4 

promoted  from  the  second class  As  2!  */  T°  reoentiy 
I feel  I am  *•  , re£,U(*s  tlio  moafc  advanced  division, 

if  possessed  of  ordinary  MVr  tbak  any  key  in  upper  fourth  or  fifth  class, 

in  the  Derry  Model  S Jiool  03,11  <lua,lify 

comcetition  Thoro  , n n'Oot  of  the  situations  now  open  to  public 

..a  «,  m.  «Uool  „ . sgy.  “*-*• 
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The  following  tal>lo  shows  tlio  classification  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  AppeuciixB. 


the  several  departments  of  the  Londonderry  Model  School : — 


Subjects. 


Lesson  Books : 
Book  I. , 

„ II.. 

,,  III., 

„ iv., 

„ V., 
Totals, 


Grammar : 

PartB  of  speech  only, 
Parsing  and  Syntax, 
Derivations,  . 
Composition, 

Geography: 

Lessons  on  Maps  only, 
From  text  books : 

Local, 

Mathematical  and  Pb 
sical,  . . . 

Arithmetic : 

Tables  only,  . 

Simple  rules, 

Compound  rules,  . 
Proportion,  . 


Boys. 

Girin. 

in* 

dldltti. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Arithmetic — continued. 

_ 

_ 

50 

Practice,  Interest,  &c., 

46 

26 

- 

5!) 

28 

45 

Mental, 

184 

114 

- 

79 

(it) 

_ 

31 

13 

- 

Writing: 

12 

13 

_ 

On  slates  only, 

- . 

- 

50 

„ paper, 

184 

114 

31 

184 

114 

05 

From  dictation,  . 

184 

114 

10 

Branches  for  fomales : 

Sowing, 

- 

114 

- 

m 

Ml 

50 

Knitting, 

- 

114 

- 

1*25 

H« 

- 

Netting, 

- 

50 

- 

1*25 

81) 

- 

Embroidery, 

- 

50 

- 

1 

Mi 

“ 

Extra  branches : 

_ 

71 

British  Poets, 

125 

86 

- 

Mensuration, 

46 

- 

- 

184 

114 

10 

Geometry,  . 

46 

- 

- 

Algebra, 

46 

- 

- 

125 

86 

- 

Book-keeping, 

46 

- 

- 

Navigation, . 

4 

— 

- 

Music, .... 

184 

114 

81 

_ 

_ 

50 

Drawing, 

184 

114 

81 

50 

28 

31 

Physical  and  applied 

48 

53 

_ 

Science,  . 

46 

- 

- 

40 

7 

” 

Modorn  Languages, 

9 

9 

Reports 
upon 
District 
and  Minor 
■ Model 
Schools. 

London- 

derry. 


Girls'  School.— More  tlian  four-fifths,  or  fully  84  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
in  this  school,  road  correctly  in  Third  or  higher  class  hooks.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  road  select  pieces  of  poetry  with  expression  ati d intelligence. 
The  general  answering  in  arithmetic  was  as  follows  : — Alim  firth  or  fourth, 
class  worked  sums  in  simple  proportion,  fractions,  or  practice,  ina  way  that 
showed  they  had  a thorough  knowledge  of  these  rules.  The  girls  m third 
class  could  do  sums  in  tho  compound  rules  with,  roadiness  and  accuracy, 
or  calculate  tlio  amount  of  a shop  account,  Tlio  proportion  of  pupils  able 
to  write  neatly  and  correctly  from  dictation  was  high,  even  for  a model 
school.  Tlio  same  may  ho  said  of  their  answering  in  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy. I lrnvo  to  mil  that  tlio  children  in  the  junior  division  acquitted 
themselves  voniarhalily  well  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  their  school 
courso.  Tlio  copy  boohs  of  all  tlio  divisions  wore  written  in  a tree  legible 
hand.  I may  here  observe  that  Miss  M'Cormae,,  tlio  bead  mistress  ot  the 
school,  is  remarkable  for  her  success  in  teaching  writing.  The  head-lines 
she  sots  for  tho  gnidanco  of  her  pupils  are  models  of  penmanship  ; no 

wonder  then  that  so  many  of  her  pupils  write  a good  hand. 

The  numerous  specimens  of  plain  and  fancy  needlework  execrate  y 
the  pupils  during  school-hours  elicited  tho  hearty  approval  of  the  ladies, 
who  examined  thorn  carefully  and  in  detail.  Bearing  in  mind  the  short- 
ness  of  the  time  that  can  ho  given  to  needlework,  tlio  proficiency  ot  the 
pupils  in  so  useful  a branch  merits  the  highest  commendation.  _ 

Infants'  School— Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  whooping-cough  in  Derry 
during  several  months  of  tho  past  year,  the  attendance  for  some  time 
sensibly  decreased.  But  I find  that  the  average  number  on  rolls  and  in 
attendance  is  at  present  higher  in  the  infant  departmen  an  a any 
previous  period  since  the  opening  of  the  school,  m January,  tab- 

The  progress  which  the  infants  have  already  made  in  snb. |orts  mined  to 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  Gommissumars  [1867. 

children  of  their  tender  age  is  very  satisfactory.  The  largo  number  of 
pupils  who  received  the  first  rudiments  of  their  education  in  this  school 
aud  who  afterwards  won  premiums  in  the  boys’  or  girls’  school,  speaks 
very  favourably  for  the  system  of  instruction  to  which  their  early  success 
in  the  higher  schools  may  be  fairly  attributed.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  anything  like  an  undue  strain  on  the  infants’  minds  is  sedulously 
avoided,  as  fully  three-fourths  of  the  time  they  spend  at  school  is  passed 
in  amusing  games  aud  healthy  exercises.  Nevertheless,  they  gradually 
learn  to  read  correctly  in  the  Second  Book,  to  write  on  paper,  and  work  short 
sums  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  They  can  also ' distinguish  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  trace  the  outlines  of  the  map  of  tho  world.  Thus 
qualified,  they  are  soon  promoted  to  the  third  class,  after  they  have  been 
transferred  to  the  boys’  or  girls’  school. 

The  children  of  the  junior  and  middle  division  are  instructed  by  Mr. 
Dowling  in  drawing,  in  its  elementary  stages.  The  moreadvanced  classes 
are  taught  to  trace  the  outlines  of  figures  and  landscapes,  to  pencil  in  the 
required  shadings,  aud  to  delineate  objects  from  models.  The  neatness 
and  accuracy  which  characterized  most  of  tho  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
public  examination  were  very  creditable  indeed.  I have  further  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Dowling  has  been  at  great  pains  to  train  his  pupils  to  freedom 
of  style  and  boldness  of  outline,  by  copying  from  the  most  snitablo  speci- 
mens issued  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  tho  use  of  schools. 

1 am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J . G-.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  ore. 


No.  10  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1867,  upon  tlle  Galway 
District  Model  School*,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  I-Iead  In- 
spector.  x 7 

„ , Dublin,  March,  1868. 

Gentlemen,  I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  tho  information  of  the 

Schmool!SS'0liei'S)  my  rep0rt  f°r  kst  year  "P°n  Gal'™y  District  Model 

The  school  buildings  are  of  a superior  character,  and  in  excellent 
repair;  and  continue  to  he  kept  with  that  scrupulous  cleanliness  which 

stt  st. re,",  ttrH  »» C.s  ,,s 

Conwav  second  assiahnf  .in  , , ? an('i  soon  afterwards,  Mr. 

SSarSTMSLS  thT9  ^'school,  was  removed  to  Coleraine 
ance  only  one  L ! c°aseT>ence  of  the  diminished  attend- 

withdrawn  ; an  arrangement  wHA^Clf 

been,  for  the  nre^enf  nt  poibaps  unavoidable,  lias 

‘1°  SCl,'001-  ln  th0  “ 
I recommended,  at  the  time  that  instead  of  P aC6  “ot  beeu  fillo.d  nP’ 
teacher  should  be  appointed’ to  the  girls’  schoVTn^TcT^t  aD  “siatallt 
there  has  been  no  assistant  for  some  time  ’ Th£  ’ etranKe‘0  W 
providing  for  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  school  wonuT86'”6”!’ 
the  anomaly  of  a special  teacher  for  neeLwork  in  n wT"  g,  T °f 
appointment  which  should  never  be  made  nvelot  " fem,ale  soh°ol-an 
and  the  additional  expense  would  have  been  trffling.^Tt  hT  not'^ 
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ever,  been  carried  out.  The  head  mistress  has  conducted  the  industrial  ^ppmiteB. 
department  very  efficiently  since  the  death  of  the  workmistreus ; but  she  Rep^7 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  to  do  so,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  under*  upon 
tako  the  sole  charge  of  the  literary  instruction,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  monitresses.  I,  therefore,  bog  most  strongly  to  urge  upon  the  Com-  Model”0' 
missionors  the  propriety  of  appointing  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  girls’  School*. 

The  attendance  shows  a slight  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  year  (’ahLa^- 
1866  though  not  so  much  when  compared  with  the  year  1865.  The 
difference  however,  is  not  great,  and  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  ordi- 
nary causes ; but  it  is  right  to  mention  that  the  hostility  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  to  this  school  has  in  no  wise  diminished— that  every 
means  is  employed  to  force  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  to  withdraw  from 
it,  and  that  to  this  cause  alone  wo  are  to  ascribe  the  great  reduction  in 
the  attendance  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years. 

The  following  table  oxhibits  the  stato  of  the  attendance,  etc.,  for  the 
last  three  years  : — 

TiBLE  L— Showing  the  State  of  Attendance,  Amount  of  School-Fees 

received,  and  of  Requisites  sold,  for  tko  years  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


Requisites 

Department. 

Averago 

School-Poos 

sold  at 

ltolls. 

Attonclanco. 

reooivod. 

Kaduecd 

Price. 

* 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Boys,  .... 
Girls,  .... 
Infants,  . 

155 

95-0 

71-0 

50  17  7 

12  14  «.$ 

82 

49-0 

37-5 

28  10  5 

4 1 2| 

75 

47*0 

36-2 

21  11  9 

1 18  n 

Totals,  . 

312 

191*0 

144-7 

100  19  9 

18  14  5 

1866. 

Boys,  .... 

126 

■rjtec 
Ui  OQ 
CO 

65-8 

40-7 

45  9 4 
25  11  5 

11  15  1 
4 1U  105 

Infants, 

79 

55-8 

41-7 

1 26  8 10 

2 7 If 

Totals,  . 

281 

194-5 

148-2 

J 97  9 7 

18  13  1 

1867. 

Boys,  . 

132 

(55 

01-4 

50-4 

61-5 

38-5 

! 46  n 10 
25  4 4 

8 4 7 
3 11  94 

InfantB, 

80 

52-5 

39-8 

| 24  15  6 

1 10  9| 

Totals,  . 

277 

184-3 

139-8 

96  11  It 

13  7 2 

The  centesimal  proportion  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  average  on 
rolls— viz.,  75-8  per  cent.— indicates  a high  degree  of  regularity  in  the 
attendance,  especially  when'  wo  tako  into  account  the  distance  ot  the 
modol  school  from  the  town  of  Galway,  and  tho  frequent  lecurrence  o 
wet  weather  in  that  locality. 

Tabm  II Showing  tho  Religious  Denominations  of  the  277  Pupils  on 

tho  Rolls  in  1807. 


Established  Church, 
Romau  Catholics,  . 
Presbyterians, 
Others,  . 

Total,  » 


Boys, 

30 

79 

9 

8 

132 


Girl*. 

Infants. 

32 

32 

16 

13 

12 

22 

5 

13 



— * 

65 

80 

Total- 

100 

108 

43 

2G 

277 


Although  tho  number  of  Roman  Oftthoiic  pupils  on  the  rolls  by  no 
menus  adequately  represents  tho  proportion  of  that  denomination  among 
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AppmdlxB.  the  inhabitants  of  Galway,  yet,  when  wo  remember  tho  unceasing 
Reports  hostility  of  their  clergy,  already  referred  to,  and  the  number  of  primary 
schools,  several  of  them  under  religious  orders,  in  tho  town,  we  must 
believe  that  there  still  exists  a strong  attachment  to  tho  model  school 
when  we  find  so  many  as  103  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  it  within 
the  year. 


upon 
District 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Galway. 


Table  III. — Showing  the  Rates  of  Payment  by  the  277  Pupils  on  the- 
Rolls  in  1S67. 


At  5s.  per  quarter, 
„ 2s.  6d.  „ . 

„ Is.  Id.  „ . 

Total, 


Boys. 

60 

42 

30 

132 


Girls. 

21 

27 

17 

65 


Infants. 

20 

88 


Total. 

101 

107 

G9 

277 


The  annual  public  examination  of  tho  schools  was  held  on  tho  20th 
December,  1867.  For  a week  previously,  Mr.  Gordon,  tho  District 
inspector,  and  myself  were  engaged  with  the  usual  preliminary  examina- 
tion of.  the  pupils.  Our  examination  was  necessarily  minute,  and  the 
answering  was  recorded  in  detail,  to  servo  as  tho  basis  for  tho  award  of 
the  Commissioners  premiums.  The  answering  in  tho  male  and  female 
departments,  though  generally  of  a fair  character,  was  not  as  good  as  we 
expected,  i tor  as  is  usual  in  Galway  Model  School ; hut  I am  of  opinion 
that  th,s  deficiency  is  fairly  accounted  for  by  the  changes  in  the  teaching 
taff  already  noticed  I do  not  think  that  tho  head  master  fully  realised 
the  fact  that  he  had  but  one  assistant  to  do  tho  work  for  which  he  had 
,tw0  ; ,an<1. 1 ^ell®ve  tllat  the  additional  duty  thrown  upon 
the  head  mistress,  by  the  death  of  the  workmi stress,  prevented  her  from 

caTi  °Icnf  UP°c  ier.olasses  tbat  am0Tu,lt  of  personal  attention  which  alone 
d nefes  Whirl  T 1 7 1 Poillted  0l,t  fl>%  to  both  the  defi- 

V"T?di  an|f  1 tlust  there  shall  not  again  be  occasion 
to  excuse  any  shortcomings  in  the  proficiency  of  tho  pupils. 

ie  infant  department,  in  which  there  is  an  abundant  staff  of  teachers 

school  a ll  ’ The  , several  children  in  it  beyond  the  regular  infant 
infentsiool  tlZTl  n aU?'T  SUch  ollildr™  to  remain  in  any 
L snecTal  ^mhnS  hore~is  calculated  to  destroy 

andTn  heir  “ TO™1*  botli  on  tho  elder  children 

abte  the  LnTl  TT”,10'18'  , I’„therefM0.  Rave  directions  that  all 
deplrtments  P Thfa  gradually  drafted  to  tho  male  and  female 

fic/enc^attainahb^iu  Ti8*7*0?  ui  future  to  limit  tho  amount  of  pro- 
infant  schoo #p,lrt“a,ltj  bot  11,0  traa  faction  “ 

fashion^ “ ; ,°.teacb'  «“Pt  in  a very  elementary 

Will  be  more  useful  when  it  is  strictly"3  ““fi’  tI1l0.,,^I‘>  l>«liupa,  less  showy, 
whom  it  is  intended  7 COnfa“e(1  to  tho  cIl,ss  of  l'”^8  for 

most  satisfactoril^a^emlt^or  whf  ,numorcrasIy  attended,  and  went  off 
fessor  Melville,  o^’  the  Oneen’I  P "XT  *****  imlobtcd  t0  ft°" 
^ruined  the  boys  in  Wl‘°’  ^ ^ 

progress  of  the  schoolman?  ITT'  *^e8  a.vei7  'warm  interest  in  the 
I Have  no  doubt  it  will  speedd^S nt 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 

The  Secretaries,  &c,  &c.  M'  PlTzGERALD'  Head  ln8Peot^ 
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jj0  ii, Annual  Report, for  tlie  year  1867,  upon  Bailiebouough  AppmsxB. 

Disieiot  Model  School,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq,,  Ilcacl-  uopMU 

Inspector.  District 

Dublin,  March,  1808.  "‘^in°r 

Gentlemen, — I bo*j  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Board,  the  Schools, 
following  report  upon  Bailioborough  District  Model  School,  for  the  year 

^The  school  buildings  are  of  a substantial  character,  but  entirely  too 
small  for  the  largo  and  increasing  attendance.  Suggestions  for  their  en- 
largement, in  an  economical  mannor,  hare  been  more  than  once  officially 
made  and  I can  only  add  my  testimony  as  to  the  necessity,  daily  be- 
cominir  more  urgent,  of  providing  adequate  accommodation  for  the  pupils 
of  this  flourishing  establishment.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  play- 
grounds, which  are  much  exposed  to  trespass,  should  he  proporly  enclosed. 

The  school  promises  and  grounds  are  kept  in  good  order ; hut  some  in- 
convenience and  annoyance  arc  occasioned  by  tko  monthly  fair  of  Bailio- 
borough  being  hold  immediately  in  front  of  the  grounds.  Not  only  is  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils  interfered  with  on  these  days,  hut  the  approaches 
to  the  school  aro  left  in  a very  dirty  condition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  in  every  material  aspect,  there  is  a marked 
improvement  in  this  school  ior  the  year  1867,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  For  some  reason,  with  which  I am  not  acquainted,  the  at- 
tendance for  1866  fell  considerably  below  wbat  it  had  been  in  I860.  Not 
only  has  the  ground  thus  lost  been  recovered  during,  the  past  year,  but 
the  attendance  is  now  higher  than  at  any  former  period.  Ike  following 
table  establishes  this  gratifying  fact : — 

Table  I.— State  of  Attendance,  Amount  of  .School  Fees  received,  and  of 
Requisites  Sold,  for  the  yoars  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


Department. 


Boys, 

Girls, 

Infants, 


Boys, 

Girls, 

Infants, 


Boys, 

Girls, 

Infants, 


Totals, 

1866. 

Totals,  . 

1067. 

Total, 


Total 

on 

Holla. 

Average  j 
on  | 

Rolls.  ! 

Average  At- 
tendance. 

School- fees 
receivod. 

Requisites 
sold  at 
Reduced 
Prico. 

147 

124 

92 

88-2 

83*3 

52*6 

G5*G 

60*3 

40-2 

£ s.  d. 
37  J2  0 
30  19  10 
16  4 4 

| £ S.  d. 

5 7 9} 
5 6 8 
0 18  10 

~5T 

_ 224-1 

IGG’1 

111  Hi  2 

11  13  31 

1112 
124  ! 
III 

(Hi- 11 
72-9 
47*9 

1 45-8 

44*5 
32*4 

211  3 3 
23  lfl  10 
11  0 4 

jll  14  2 

347 

167' 1 

122*7 

62  19  5 

11  14  2 

144 

144 

98 

00*6 

85*3 

55*3 

70*5 

63*5 

43*9 

40  10  10 
34  4 8 
1G  1G  0 

12  11  10 
ll  a 2 

2 7 4 

3B0 

231  2 

177*9 

91  11  6 

26  7 4 

The  attendance  has  improved  also  in  point  of  regularity,  the  average 
daily  attendance  being  us  high  as  76'9  per  cent,  of  the  average 
rolls  in  1807,  against  G5'(i  in  the  preceding  year.  .,  ,, 

The  amount  of  requisites  sold  at  roducod  price  also  shows  a con 
increase  in  1807  over  either  of  the  preceding  years,  hut  this  must 
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'Appendix]},  attributed,  in  great  part,  to  the  introduction  of  tbo  no w reading  boobs  in 

Reports  1867.  I do  not,  however,  find  a corresponding  increase  in  either  of  the 

upon  other  model  schools  under  my  superintendence. 

onSfinor  ^ie  lowing  tables  show  tho  religious  denominations,  and  rates  of 

Model  payment,  of  the  386  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1867 

Schools. 

„ — , Table  II.— Showing  the  Religions  Denominations  of  tho  38C  Punils  nn 
B«Mm-  the  Bolls  in  1867.  1 


Established  Church, 
Roman  Catholics, , 
Presbyterians, 
Others,  . , 

Total,  . 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

36 

,34 

35 

68 

75 

46 

40 

35 

17 

_ 



144 

144 

98 

Total. 

105 

189 

92 


886 


We  have  in  this  school  a remarkable  instance  of  tho  success  of  mixed 
education,  where  it  has  lree  scope  for  development,  and  where  no  exten  d 
adverse  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  any  denomination  to  prevent  t i 

“Xr  ■Here  tI,e*0h,ldT  of  ^“Wished  Church,  Borneo  Ca  l ol 
and  Presbytenan  parents  mingle  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  arow 
HerMW  1 ln  an  a‘mosPl'.ei'e /belly  untainted  by  sectarian  animosity 
Here  they  learn  and  practise  day  by  day,  lessons  of  true  Christian  charitv 

£3“  “ -™‘j  “ - «««> 

Table  IH.— Showing  the  Bates  of  Payment  by  tho  386  Pupils  on  the  Rolls 
in  1867. 


5s.  per  quarter, 
2s.  6d.  „ 

Is.  Id.  ,, 


ine  annual  public  examination  was  hehl  nn  +i1A  npti  r 1 « 

very  well  attended  by  the  gentry  and  clerlt  of  ,,tIie.26th  jHly,  a»<X  ™ 
hood,  and  by  the  parents  Ld  friends  of  the  mmRs  "ti  ^ 
room,  in  which  it  was  held  was  crowded  P P Tpe  boys  school 
appeared  to  take  the  most  lively  interest  in  thlnm^i-5  !Wd  prDSer 
preceding  week,  Mr.  Simpson the  TOslw  T pl00?0(hngs;  During  tl: 
engaged  in  the  T*; 


Boys, 

Girls. 

Infant*. 

Total. 

24 

21 

5 

50 

. 63 

54 

27 

144 

• 

. 57 

69 

66 

192 

Total, 

. 144 

144 

98 

386 

but  a short*  time^brfo^^^LnaS^l,  “V’10  M'eborougli  distr 
amount  of  attention ; and  I have  no  doubTo**?  ‘°  ,tlns,  ?cllocl  a Iar 
continue  to  flourish  as  heretofore.  ^ unc^er  bis  care,  it  w 

x have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Secretaries,  the.,  &c.  ^ I'm'zQebald,  Head  Inspector. 
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ffo.  12 — Annual  Report,  for  tlio  year  1867,  upon  the  Trim 
District  Model  School,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head  In-  Rop^ 

spector.  upon 

Dublin,  March,  1868.  and  Minor 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  tlie  information  of  tlie  Commissioners  Schools 
of  National  Education,  my  report  on  the  Trim  District  Model  School,  — i 

for  the  year  18G7.  Trim. 

The  school  buildings,  which  are  very  advantageously  situated,  are  of 
a superior  character,  and  in  good  ropair  ; they  are  not,  however,  kept  as 
neatly  as  other  model  schools  with  which  I am  acquainted.  The  grounds 
are  spacious,  and  kept  in  fair  order. 

There  arc  somo  peculiarities  about  the  Trim  Model  School  deserving  of 
notice.  It  is  the  only  one  with  which  I am  acquainted,  that  has  no  com- 
petition, and  the  only  one  in  which  lroo  pupils  are  admitted.  Probably 
this  latter  circumstance  is  the  result  of  the  former — the  fact  of  there  being 
no  other  National  school  in  the  town  of  Trim,  rendering  it  almost  a matter 
of  necessity  to  admit  tbo  children  of  the  very  poor  without  charge.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  Com- 
missioners had  set  the  example,  in  a school  under  their  exclusive  manage- 
ment, of  requiring  some  payment,  however  small,  from  each  child  in 
attendance  ; and  had  encouraged  the  formation  of  a local  fund  to  supple- 
ment or  pay  the  fees  of  those  who  wore  really  unable  to  pay  themselves. 

I cannot  doubt  that  the  “ froe  ” element  has  not  been  advantageous  to  the 
school ; and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  benefits  thereby  conferred 
on  the  children  of  the  poorest  class  in  Trim  have  been  sncli  as  to  counter- 
balance the  injury  done.  It  is,  however,  now  too  late  to  consider  these 
points. 

No  change  took  place  during  the  year  in  the  teaching-staff,  except  in 
the  female  school,  the  assistant  in  which,  Miss  Hogg,  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Dowliug,  who  bad  been  educated  at  Waterford  model 
school,  and  subsequently  trained.  Of  course  there  was  the  usual  amount 
of  changes  among  the  pupil-teachers  and  inonitresses. 

The  annual  public  examinations  of  the  schools  took  place  on  the  5tli 
of  July.  Tbo  attendance  of  tbo  public  was  not  large,  aud  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils. 

During  the  preceding  wook,  Mr.  Ooinvell,  the  District  Inspector,  and  I, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  then  recently  appointed  an  Inspector,  examined 
all  the  classos  minutely  in  all  tlio  subjects  of  their  course,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  measuring  the  educational  worth  and  progress,  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  of  awarding  preminms  to  tlie  most  deserving  pupils.  I 
regret  that  I cannot  speak  of  tlio  general  proficiency  in  terms  of  praise  j but  I 
do  not  like,  in  this  my  first  report,  to  oxpress  censure  of  a school  which 
has  long  borno  a high  character  for  efficiency.  I pointed  out  to  the 
teachers  tlie  subjects  in  which  I thought  tlioir  pupils  deficient,  and  I con- 
fidently expect  that  tbo  next  examination  will  reveal  a more  favourable 
state  of  things.  It  is  right  to  say  that  I have  reason  to  believe  that  tlie 
girls’  school,  though,  in  somo  respects,  below  wliat  I could  desire,  especially 
in  the  junior  classes,  appeared  to  have  improved  a good  deal  since  the  pre- 
ceding examination  ; and  that  the  infant  school,  from  which  the  hoys  are 
removed  at.  an  exceptionally  early  age,  is  not  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
remarks.  In  estimating  tlie  cfiieioney  of  an  infant  school,  I set  a higher 
value  upon  its  general  tone,  and  the  methods  of  training  adopted,  than 
upon  the  literary  proficiency  of  individual  pupils ; and,  tried  by  this 
standard,  I saw  no  reason  to  "bo  dissatisfied  with  the  infant  department  or 
Trim  Model  School.  . . 

The  attendance  during  the  year  1807  shows  a slight  increase  over  that 
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Appendix!).  jn  1866  ; indeed,  in  this  respect,  there  has  been  but  little  fluctuation  for 
Reports  some  years  past,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  following1  table  : — 

Table  I — Stateof  Attendance,  Amount  of  School-foes,  and  Aniouut  recoived 
for  Requisites  sold  at  reduced  Prices,  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


upon 
District 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 


Trim. 


Department. 


Bovs, 

Girls, 

Infants, 


Boys, 

Girls, 

Infants, 


Boys, 

Girls, 

Infants, 


1865. 


Totals, 

1866. 


Totals, 

1867. 


Totals, 


Total 

on 

Rolls. 

Avorago 

on 

Rolls. 

Avorago  At 
tojulanoo. 

School-Foes 

received. 

Requisites 
Hold  at 
Half-price, 

217 

1111 

166 

144  '7 
120-0 
105*0 

lOiMi 
70  •(! 
78-2 

£ s.  d. 
53  13  11 
25  10  0 
17  15  10 

£ S.  d. 

0 9 3* 

3 9 7 

2 G 7.} 

564 

369-7 

252*8 

96  19  !) 

15  5 G 

223 

154 

161 

147*4 

112-7 

100*3 

109-8 

62-2 

C0-1 

53  8 l) 
26  16  0 
15  3 2 

12  13  C 
8 18  10 
1 14  10 

538 

8G0-4  I 23*2*1 

05  2 11 

18  7 2 

222 

177 

170 

149*2 

111-7 

95-3 

115*5 

60-4 

6*1-4 

49  16  2 
22  18  9 
16  12  6 

11  8 4.4 
3 111  6.4 
1 16  6‘ 

569 

850-2 

237-3 

89  7 5 

17  3 5 

This  table  does  not  call  for  any  special  remark,  beyond  observing  that 
it  indicates  greater  irregularity  of  attendance  than  is  usual  in  model 
schools.  Thus  we  see  that  of  509  individual  pupils,  who  appeared  on  the 
nr,  t.,!  T6  Pe"°sd,durl”S tIle  y<™  1667,  the  average  number  at  one  time 
nrnnnrf-  8 356>  ar“l  tl>e  average  daily  attciKlanco  237  ; the  centesimal 

proportion  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  total  on  rolls  bein'-  41-7  per 
cent.,  and  to  the  averse  on  rolls,  GG’li  per  cent.  These  uer-eentai'es, 
belowVhat  I LlifKer  ortlinal'y  schools,  are  still  a good  ileal 

enfelvtf  tii  ,d  erfr°,del  S?00ls;  aud  I attribute  tbe  Sifference 
sclmoP  P nC6  °f  the  ***'' ^’element,  already  noticed  in  this 

18C76  ctS  aecn^^'t4  “dividud  pupils  on  the  rolls  in 

re"Si0US  ^ - 

Table  II.  Showing  tbe  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the 
Rolls  .in  1867. 


Established  Church, 
Roman  Catholics,  . 
Presbyterians, 
Others,  . 

Total,  . 


At  5s.  per  quarter, 
„ 2s.  ad.  . 

» Is.  Id.  }J 

Free,  . 

Total,  . 


Boys. 

41 

178 

3 

222 


in  1867  : 


Boys. 

34 

49 

102 

37 

'222 


Girls. 

25 

152 

177 


Girls. 

14 

29 

92 

42 


177 


Infants. 

Total. 

23 

89 

147 

477 

- 

3 

170 

569 

Pupils  on 

the  Rolls 

Infants. 

Total. 

2 

50 

20 

98 

101 

295 

47 

126 

170 

' 569 
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The  disproportion  between  tho  different  religious  denominations  among  AppenUxB. 
the  children  in  attendance,  or  rather  tho  great  preponderance  of  Roman  H(j 
Catholic  pupils,  is  not  attributable  to  any  exceptional  circumstances  j but  upon 
reflects  fairly  tho  relative  numbers  of  the  different  creeds  among  the  parents  district 
in  the  class  from  which  tho  pupils  of  tho  model  school  are  recruited.  If  Modd”” 
there  be  any  deficiency,  it  is  among  the  members  of  the  Established  Schools. 
Church,  for  whom  a separate  school  is  provided  by  tlie  Rev.  C.  J.  Bayly,  ~~ 

Rector  of  Trim.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  this  gentleman  ,m' 

visits  the  model  school  for  tho  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to 
the  pupils  of  liis  own  communion,  and  that  ho  is  the  only  clergyman  of 
any  denomination  who  does  so. 

I cannot  conclude  this  report  without  bearing  testimony  to  tho  un- 
wearied attention  bestowed  on  tho  school  by  Mr.  Conwell,  who  has  the 
more  immediate  charge  of  it ; and  expressing  my  obligation  to  him  for 
his  voady  co-operation  anil  assistance  on  every  occasion. 


I have  the  honour  to  bo,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  FitzGerald,  Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  ifec.,  &c. 


No.  13. — Annual  Report,  for  the  year  18(17,  upon  the  Coleraine  aw»e. 

District  Model  School,  by  J.  (}.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  In- 
spector, and  William  Bole,  Esq.,  District  Inspector. 

Gentlemen, — We  hog  to  furnish,  for  tho  information  of  tho  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  report  on  the  Coleraine  District  Model  School  for 
the  year  1867  : — 

Various  improvements  have  been  effected  in  tho  house  and  premises. 

Tho  floor  of  tho  ball  1ms  boon  tiled  anew  ; part  of  tho  woodwork  in  some 
of  the  rooms,  which  had  become  decayed,  has  been  renewed  ; the  boys’ 
playground  has  been  gravelled,  and  tho  ball-court  flagged,  and  several 
other  alterations  liavo  been  made.  Some  of  the  furniture  of  the  domestic 
establishment,  which  had  been  worn  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require 
renewal,  has  been  replaced  by  now  articles,  and  other  portions  have 
undergone  repair.  A free  grant  of  maps  and  other  school  apparatus  has 
much  improved  the  appearance  and  effectiveness  of  the  male  school.  Wo 
expect  that  other  necessary  improvements  in  tho  house  and  premises  will 
be  efl'ectod  in  tho  ensuing  spring,  and  wo  hope  that  tho  establishment  will 
soon  ho  in  such  a state  as  to  compare  favourably  in  appearance  and  ex- 
ternal arrangements  with  other  similar  Institutions. 

In  last  year’s  report  on  this  school  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  male  department  had  been  conducted  in  so  unsatisfactory  a manner 
that  essential  changes  in  tho  teaching-staff  wore  rendered  absolutely 
necessary.  Accordingly  almost  tlio  entire  body  of  teachers  in  this  depart- 
ment underwent  change  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year.  Mr.  Brcsland, 
formerly  assistant  in  tlio  Galway  Model  School,  was  appointed  head  master 
in  March.  Coming  boro  under  such  circumstances  his  post  was  a difficult 
one,  requiring  tlio  exorcise  of  prudence  as  well  as  strict  attention  to  every 
particular  of  his  duties,  especially  as  ho  had  soon  to  undertake  the  training 
of  a now  staff  of  pupil  teachers  quite  inexperienced  in  their  work.  We  feel 
pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  Brcsland  lias  filled  his  position  in  all  respects 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  wo  are  confident  that  tho  school  will  attain 
a prosperous  condition  under  his  care.  Mr.  Phelan,  formerly  of  the  Sligo 
Model  School,  served  in  the  beginning  of  tho  year  for  two  months  as 
assistant,  when  ho  was  removed  to  tho  Derry  Model  School,  His  place 
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ApjmiaB.  -wag  filled  by  Mr.  Conway,  from  the  Galway  Model  School,  who  was  also 
removed,  after  a period  of  four  months,  to  tlio  more  important  post 
of  assistant  in  the  West  Dublin  Model  School.  While  here  his 
duties  were  ably  and  successfully  discharged,  and  his  conduct  was  such 
as  to  merit  the  promotion  ho  received.  The  offico  of  assistant  is  notv 
filled  by  Mr.  Henry  Cassidy,  formerly  teacher  of  tho  Enniskillen  Male 
,e  Natioual  School,  who,  during  the  short  period  that  ho  has  boon  in  his  pre- 
sent position,  gives  promise,  by  faithfulness  and  zeal,  of  proving  a useful 
officer.  Five  of  the  pupil  teachers  entered  tho  establishment  in  May. 
We  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  conduct,  and  they  have  made 
respectable  progress  both  in  their  course  of  study  and  in  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  teaching. 

Such  extensive  changes,  and  particularly  the  causes  which  rendered 
change  necessary,  formed  a severe  ordeal  for  tho  male  eehool  to  pass 
through,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  tlio  other  departments  were  also  more 
or  less  affected  thereby.  However,  we  boliovo  that  tho  tido  has  now 
fairly  turned,  and  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  tho  school  soon  to  attain 
a prosperous  condition.  Tho  attendance  has  boon  stoadily  increasin'' 
but  the  number  of  National  schools  in  and  about  Coleraine,  and  especially 
the  free  education  provided  by  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society  in  tlieir 
excellent  National  schools,  situated  in  tho  centre  of  tho  town,  and  on  the 
re-erection  of  which  they  are  now  expending  soveral  thousand  pounds 
render  the  increase  less  rapid  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  girls’  school  has  maintained  its  position  creditably  during  the  year. 
The  attendance  for  the  twelve  months  is  7-6  higher  than  that  of  tire  year 
j tas  place  in  the  teaching-staff  of  this 

department.  Mips  M'Atamney,  formerly  assistant  in  tho  Trim  Model 
bchool  was  appointed  assistant  in  February,  and  Miss  llobinson,  who  was 
appointed  pupd  teacher  in  May,  was  promoted  shortly  after  to  be  assistant 
m the  Omagh  Model  School.  Tins  school,  as  well  as  tlio  male  department, 
rlTa]l-y  i<>  contend  with  in  tlio  numbor  of  female  schools  for  both 
™h.““  f"  ‘7  G,ol?™n«.  anf  >*  speaks  well  for  the  attention  paid  by  the 
teachers  to  their  duties  that  the  attendance  lias  gone  on  increasing. 

for  the  w SCht01  v St‘ 1 in  01arge  of  Miss  M'Cormao.  Tho  attendance 
distanceP  of  '♦ff  b?e^  ab°ufc  tho  same  as  for  the  preceding  one.  The 
in  former  re  t °°11  town,  to  which  reference  was  made 

department  Prt1;  7’  f™3'3  ?erato  aSainat  *°  attendance  in  this 
J , ? Pleasipg  duty  to  state  that  the  infant  pupils  are 
that  they  uniformly  succeed  well  when  promoted  to  the 

several  davste  WMi  -be'd  1,1  Octobor.  As  usual,  we  spent 

subieo  s^ ^Keed^  r^SearCl,,,'gr'?Xamination  ,,f  tllc  P"llils  in  arfthe 
reason  toTe^ Sid instl'"ction-  On  tlm  whole,  we  had 
boys’  school  as  much  W'  ' profioienoy  of  tho  various  classes.  In  the 
been  expected  ! P /If  * bad.  been  m,ule  as  ““Id  reasonably  have 
attendXprertrtotlL  ev  P“P' ? b““  only  a short  time  in 

was  correct  and  exnrosQ'  a“llnat>on.  In  the  female  school  tho  reading 
and  distinctness  of  pronuncia^oV^'n  0 °ff.mprovcment  as  to  cleal'liesH 
dictation  creditable*  Very  frfc  D™‘fi  Z S ^ .uuifo™1y  8°od,  and 
geoeraohv  anrl  anoH;™  1 Iairi  Pi°“ciency  was  shown  m grammar, 
deserving7’of  commendation  ’ In*1  tbe,  Pa™“g  °f  tho  higher  classes  was 
were  raflier  W SS  i 10-  tl,e  resuHs  of  lamination 

paid  to  this  branch  and  tl  1°/^  but  lncreased  attention  is  being 

forms  an  importent  part  of  both if1  S°°n  b°,  ™“diod.  viewer!! 
fully  taught.  P 6 80100  omirse,  and  is  successfully  and  care- 
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j of  National  MdtiixUwn  in  lrdcvnd,. 

In  tho  infants’  school,  aa  wo  have  already  statod,  the  classes  afforded  AWa 
.1  . ..r  ,1.,^  nn/1  ot.tmit.inn  lin.vi  lijm*  lipmi  bnafcnwnrl  on  fell  nil*  training,  r, 


Visits  tor  umu  «■  " ;«  "»»•»  — ’ and  Minor 

sav,  impeded  by  tho  want  ot  a suitable  stock  of  copies,  but  we  hope  that  Model 
tlie'giant  applied  for  will  not  ho  much  longer  delayed.  Schools. 

Singing  has  been  introduced  in  tho  hoys’  school  hy  Mr.  Cassidy,  and  in  £,J— ^ 
the  girls’ school  has  been  taught  hy  ono  of  tho  uionitresses,  Miss  M.  A. 

Steen. 

The  annual  public  examination  was  held  on  the  29th  October.  The 
attendance  of  visitors  was  large  and  respectable,  and  was  described  in  the 
iocal  paper  as  one  of  tho  largest  that  had  been  witnessed  on  any  similar 
occasion  in  this  school.  Both  tho  numbers  present  and  the  attention  paid 
to  tho  examination  wero  such  as  to  show  that  a great  interest  is  felt  by 
the  public  in  tlie  success  of  tho  school.  Tho  examination  passed  olf  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  tho  audience  wero  evidently  gratified  by  the 
proceedings,  which  wero  agreeably  varied  hy  several  pieces  of  music  sung 
hy  the  femalo  pupils  in  a pleasing  manner.  The  certificates  of  merit 
were  handed  to  tho  successful  pupils  hy  Lady  Bruce,  who  has  kindly 
honoured  tho  school  by  doing  so  on  many  previous  occasions.  We  had 
received  letters  from -Sir  II.  H.  Bruce,  hart.,  M.r.,  and  Sir  F.W.IIcygate, 
hart.,  M.r.,  expressing  regret  that  owing  to  important  engagements  they 
were  unable  to  ho  present. 

We  beg  to  furnish  the  following  tables,  showing  in  detail  the  state  of 
the  school  as  to  attendance,  religious  denomination,  rates  of  payment,  and 
proficiency  of  pupils. 

Average  number  on  rolls  for  twelvo  mouths  ended  31st  December, 

1867 : — ° 

Boys,  . 53-2  I Girls,  . 70-4  | Infants,  . 42  | Total,  . 165-6 

Average  attendance  for  twelvo  months  ended  31st  December,  1SG7  : 

Boys,  . 37'4  I Girls,  . 57'IS  | Infants,  . 8W  1 Total,  . 126-1 

Pupils  on  rolls  at  tho  close  of  the  year  1867,  classed  according  to 

religious  denomination  : — 


Established  Ohurch, 
Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians, 
Others, 

Total, 


Pupils  ou  rolls  at  close  of  year  1867,  classed  according  to  rates  of  pay- 
ment 


At  5s.  pei-  quarter, . 
„ 2s.  (M,  „ 

„ Is.  Id.  „ 

Total, 


Boys. 


Total, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

13 

ID 

7 

3D 

3 

12 

9 

24 

33 

37 

Id 

36 

3 

4 

10 

17 

~52 

~72 

42 

166 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants.  Total. 

24 

.35 

11 

70 

10 

23 

26 

68 

D 

14 

.5 

28 

. 

— 

— 

52 

72 

42 

166 

Girls. 

Infants. 

1 

£47  010 

£22  6 i 

i-95  1 5 
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AppendUcB.  Literary  classification  of  pupils  on  rolls  at  close  of  year  18G7  : 


Reports 

!*Pon.  . Subjects. 

District 

and  Minor 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Subjocts. 

Boys. 

Girls 

In- 

fants. 

Model 

Schools.  Lesson  Books : 

Avitlunotic— continued. 

Book  I 

- 

- 

10 

Proportion,  . 

14 

1G 

_ 

Coleraine.  ,,  II., 

13 

14 

24 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  . 

25 

22 

„ III.,  . 

14 

3(1 

8 

Mental, 

52 

72 

42 

„ IV.,  . . . 

HI 

14 

- 

„ v.,  . 

7 

8 

- 

Writing : 

— 

On  Slates  only, 

- 

_ 

HI 

Totals, 

62 

72 

42 

„ Paper, 

52 

72 

24 

From  Dictation,  . 

52 

72 

20 

Grammar : 

Branches  for  Females : 

Parts  of  Speech  only, 

13 

14 

2G 

Sewing, 

- 

72 

_ 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

39 

57 

- 

Knitting, 

- 

72 

_ 

Derivations,  . 

25 

38 

- 

Netting, 

_ 

15 

Composition, 

14 

38 

- 

Ftnhroiilory, 

- 

14 

_ 

Cutting-out, . 

— 

8 

_ 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

- 

_ 

42 

Extra  Bronchos : 

From  Text-Books : 

British  Poets, 

25 

72 

Local, 

27 

34 

_ 

Mensuration, 

14 

Mathematical  and 

Geometry,  . 

14 

Physical, 

25 

38 

- 

Algebra, 

14 

_ 

_ 

Book-keeping, 

25 

Arithmetic : 

Reasoning,  . 

7 

_ 

Tables  only,  . 

- 

- 

10 

Music,  .... 

52 

72 

42 

Simple  Rules, 

5 

14 

24 

Drawing, 

52 

72 

42 

Compound  do.. 

8 

20 

8 

Physical  Science,  . 

25 

These  returns,  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  speak  favour- 
ably of  the  present  state  of  the  school. 


We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servants, 

J.  GK  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 
William  Bole,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


*\T‘Z7  No‘ 14-— - Amuai  Report,  for  the  year  1867,  upon  the  Newtown- 
stewart  Minor  Model  School,  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector,  and  Samuel  Adair,  Esq.,  District  Inspector. 


January,  1868. 

Gentlemen, —We  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  tho  information  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  tho  following  report  on  the 
Newtownstewart  Minor  Model  School  for  the  year  1867. 

The  school  buildings  and  furniture  are  in  good  repair,  and  tbe  rooms 
and  premises  generally  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  order ; but  wo  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  water  supply— both  for  washing  purposes  and  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  and  teachers-lias  not  been  sufficient  during  the 
year.  Tins  defect  is,  however,  likely  to  be  soon  remedied.  The  district 
clerk  of  works  has,  at  our  suggestion,  taken  stops  to  hare  a constant 
supply  of  water  maintained  on  the  premises,  sufficient  in  quantity  and  of 
proper  quality  for  all  purposes. 

The  arrangements  for  religious  and  secular  instruction  continue  the 
Sartorily6”  th<>  SCh°0  S WeW  filSt  0pen0d’  aml  are  fou,ld  t0  'vork 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


Ill 


Newtown- 

stewurt. 


'No  change  lias  taken  place  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year.  The  -AppendixB. 
results  of  our  examinations  of  tho  pupils,  pupil- teachers,  and  monitors  Rep0rts 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  have  convinced  us  that  the  teachers  have  upon 
faithfully  and  efficiently  discharged  their  duties.  _ SdMtoor 

During  the  year,  two  pupil-teachers  left  the  establishment.  Both  went  M0<iei110 
to  the  training  school  in  Dublin.  Ouo  nionitress  resigned  her  situation  Schools 
in  order  to  go  to  a hoarding  school,  to  acquire  a higher  education  than  we 
offer  in  our  schools.  Wo  have  been  able  to  supply  the  vacancies  thus 
created  by  appointing  young  persons  very  well  qualified,  and  suitable  in 
all  respects. 

Besides  the  ordinary  school  course,  the  following  extra  subjects  are 
taiwlit,  viz.  : — Physical  science,  French  and  classics,  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
headmaster;  French,  by  Mrs.  Byrne,  head  mistress:  drawing,  by  Mr. 

F.  Dowling;  and  vocal  music,  by  Mliss  Taylor,  assistant  in  the  girls’ 
school.  Very  considerable  proficiency  in  these  subjects  has  been  acquired 
by  the  more  advanced  of  the  pupils. 

The  average  on  rolls  and  tho  average  attendance  have  been  much  the 
same  for  tho  past  two  years.  The  slight  difference  which  the  following 
table  shows  is  in  favour  of  tho  year  1807  : — 

Table  I. — In  this  table  the  years  18G6  and  18C7  are  compared  in 
tho  following  respects  : — 

Males. 

In  1866. — Average  on  rolls  for  tho  year,  47*6 
„ Average  attendance,  . . 40* 

„ Per-ceutago  of  attendance  to 

number  on  rolls,  . .84* 

In  1867. — Average  on  rolls  for  the  year,  49  -2 
„ Average  attendance,  . .38' 

„ Per-ceutago  of  attendance  to 

number  on  rolls,  . . 77  ‘2 

£ s.  d. 

In  1866. — Scliool-fcos  received,  . 22  5 l 

„ 1867.—  „ „ . 24  17  10 

Requisites  sold  to  pupils  in  1867,  . 5 6 1J 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  amount  of  school-fees 
for  1867  is  somewhat  less  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  falling  off 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  larger  number  of  pupils  admitted  at  2s.  6c£.  and 
at  Is.  Id.  per  quarter  in  the  girls’  school  and  in  the  infant  school. 

Table  II. — Admissions,  &c.,  during  the  year. 


Number  on  rolls  on  1st  January,  1867, 
„ admitted  during  the  year,  . 

„ struck  off  ,, 


Females. 

Infanta. 

TotaL 

47‘4 

36- 

131- 

31) '8 

31-8 

111-6 

84- 

88- 

85-3 

47-3 

49- 

145-5 

36-8 

38-9 

113-7 

77-6 

79 ’4 

78-1 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

27  11  6 

12  19  5 

62  16  0 

25  16  1 

8 2 5 

58  16  4 

3 7 H 

l 3 5 

9 16  J1 

Males. 

Females. 

InfantB. 

Total. 

45 

54 

33 

132 

40 

27 

28 

95 

34 

23 

20 

77 

Table  III. 


3 years  old, 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


—This  table  shows  tho  Ages  of  tho  Pupils  on  the  rolls  on  31st 
December,  1867 

Mill  os,  Foinnhw.  Inl'antH.  Total.  I 


11 

12 

11 


Males.  Females.  Infants.  Total. 


5 

1 1 voars  old, 

6 

9 

- 

15 

11 

12 

12  „ . 

6 

5 

- 

11 

13  „ . 

9 

9 

- 

18 

11 

14  „ . 

9 

3 

■ - 

12 

11 

1 5 and  above, 

5 

3 

8 

9 

19  i 

Total, 

51 

58 

41 

150 

Table  IV lloligious  Denominations  of  tho  above  150  Pupils. 


Established  Church, 
Homan  Catholics,  . 
Presbyterians, 
WesloyanB,  . 


Total,  . 


Malus. 

Fomalos. 

Infants. 

Total. 

10 

23 

14 

47 

1 

2 

3 

41 

34 

22 

97 

- 

3 

3 



— 

— 

— 

51 

58 

41 

150  • 
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Table  Y. — This  table  shows  the  Rates  at  which  the  above  Pupils]were 
admitted. 


At  5s.  Oi/.  per  quarter, 
„ 2s.  6 d.  * „ 

„ Is.  U.  „ 


Males. 

Females. 

Infanta. 

Total. 

13 

16 

3 

32 

26 

24- 

23 

73 

12 

JO 

15 

45 

51 

58 

41 

150 

s.euart,  ipABLE  yj — Xiiterary  Classification  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  shown  in  the  tabulated  form  given  underneath. 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fanta. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Lesson  Books : 

Arithmetic — continued. 

Book  I., 

- 

- 

32 

Proportion,  . 

7 

10 

_ 

„ II.,  . 

15 

33 

9 

Practice,  Interost,  &c., . 

17 

15 

„ III.,  . 

29 

18 

- 

Mental, 

51 

58 

9 

„ iv.,  . 

3 

3 

_ 

„ V.,  . . 

4 

4 

Writing: 

Totals,  . , 

61 

58 

41 

On  Slates  only, 

„ Paper, 

From  Dictation,  . 

28 

13 

58 

13 

Scripture  Lessons,  . 

36 

- 

Grammar : 

Branches  for  females : 

Barts  of  Speech,  only, 

15 

33 

9 

Sewing, 

_ 

58 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

36 

25 

- 

Knitting, 

_ 

58 

Derivations,  . 

36 

25 

- 

Netting,  ... 

Embroidery,  . 

58 

Composition,  , , 

36 

25 

- 

- 

58 

- 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  oiih/,  . 

- 

- 

32 

From  Text  Books  : 

22 

25 

Local, 

29 

33 

9 

fi 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 

25 

Geometry,  . 

22 

sical, 

- 

Algebra, 

4 

_ 

_ 

Arithmetic: 

Trigonometry,  , 
Music,  .... 

1 

51 

58 

41 

Tables  only,  . . 

- 

- 

32 

Drawing, 

51 

58 

41 

Simple  Rules, 
Compound  do., 

1.5 

12 

21 

12 

9 

Physical  and  applied 
science, 

22 

r am,nUa  pubh°  exalninatimi  of  the  schools  was  held  on  the  18th  of 
July.  The  attendance  of  the  parents  and  other  relatives  of  the  pupils, 
and  of  the  public  generally,  was  very  large  indeed  ; and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  days  proceedings,  aU  seemed  highly  pleased  with  what  they  had 
witnessed.  J 


nV-i.neJelhard1^  Previously  to  the  public  examination,  we 

submitted  the  pupils  of  the  male  and  female  departments  to  a very  careful 
private  examination,  with  the  view  of  determining  who  were  entitled  to 
premiums  and  certificates  of  merit. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  schools  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year. 

We  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 


The  Secretaries,  &c.,  £c.,  Dublin. 


J.  G.  Plumikq.  Head  Inspector. 
SahIi.  Adair,  District  Inspector. 
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No.  15. — Annual  Report,  for  tho  year  18G7,  upon  the  Wewry  AjiptuMiB. 

District  Model  School,  by  Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  E„p~^ 

Head  Inspector.  upon 

Belfast,  14  tli  March,  186S. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  tho  information  of  the  ?,0<lcl 
Commissioners,  tho  following  report  on  the  Nowry  District  Model  School,  School8‘ 
for  the  year  1867.  Newry. 

Buildings,  i be. — The  school-rooms  have  been  kept  in  excellent  order 
during  the  past  year.  The  several  apartments,  including  those  of  the 
domestic  establishment,  present  a neat  and  orderly  appearance.  No  im- 
portant repairs  are  necessary. 

No  change  has  taken  place  during  tho  past  year  in  the  staff  of  toacliers. 

The  number  of  pupil  teachers  aud  of  paid  monitors  is  the  same  as  in 
previous  years.  X liavo  to  report  favourably  of  their  progress  in  their 
own  studies,  and  of  their  general  good  conduct.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  their  technical  training,  with  useful  results.  They  have 
been  instructed  in  the  general  principles  of  tho  science  of  teaching,  and 
exhibit  in  tho  management  of  their  classes  a considerable  amount  of 
tact  and  judgment. 

The  following  tables  contain  tho  requisite  information  on  the  following 
points : — 

Attendance  of  pupils. 

Literary  classification  and  agos  of  pupils,  and  their  rates  of  pay- 
ment, at  close  of  year  1S67. 

Their  distribution,  according  to  religious  denomination. 

Their  proficiency,  as  shown  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
answers  to  the  number  of  questions  proposed  at  the  last  annual 
examination. 

The  amount  of  school-fees  for  the  year. 

The  teaching-staff:  their  classification,  religious  denomination,  &c. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
on  rolls  at  the  close  of  each  year,  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


1863. 

1861. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Boys’  school, 

106 

94 

117 

80 

72 

Girls'  school, 

01 

91 

95 

90 

94 

Infants’  school, 

45 

67 

60 

55 

63 

Total,  . 

232 

252 

200 

233 

229 

The  following  table  shows  tho  gross  average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls 
and  in  daily  avorago  attendance  for  tho  years  1866  and  1867,  and  also 
the  centesimal  proportion  botweon  the  average  number  in  attendance, 
and  that  on  rolls  for  each  year : — 

Average  number  on  rolls  for  year  1066, 

Average  number  in  attendance,  . 

Por-ccntage, 

Average  number  on  rolls  for  year  1067, 

Average  number  in  attendance,  . 

Per-centago, 

Literary  Glassification  of  Pupils. — The  folio  wing  table  shows  the  literary 
classification  of  the  pupils  at  tho  close  of  the  year  1867  : — 


lloyn. 

GlrJa. 

Infants. 

105 -4 

99- 

64-2 

78’5 

80- 

42-2 

7H-5 

oo-o 

65-7 

77'li 

08-0 

60-2 

80-0 

70- 

41*8 

77T 

70-8 

69*4 

Book  I. 

„ II. 
„ III. 

::  v; 


Boys. 

30 

23 

15 

4 


27 

32 

17 

JO 


Total, 


Infants. 

46 

17 


63 


Total. 
46  1 
74/ 
55) 
32  V 
22  / 

229 


Por-oentage, 

52-4 

47-6 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1867. 

Ages  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  pupils  on 
rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867  : — ' 

Number  under  Seven  years. 

Seven,  but  under  Twelve, 

Twelve  years,  and  above, 

Total 

Rates  of  Payment. — The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the 
pupils  according  to  the  rates  of  school-fees  paid  hy  them  : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants. 

Number  on  rolls  31st  December,  1867,  at  5s.  per  quarter,  . 25  40  8 

„ „ 2s.  Gd.  „ . 26  34  29 

„ „ la.  Id.  „ . 21  20  26 

Total, 72  94  ~ 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

- 

- 

47 

47 

47 

49 

16 

112 

25 

45 

- 

70 

72 

94 

63 

229 

63 


School-Fees. — The  total  amount  of  school -fees  received  in  1867  was 
£121  15s.  id. 

Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the 
classification  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  religions  denominations 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Established  Church, 

. 21 

32 

24 

77 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

10 

24 

8 

42 

Presbyterians, 

, 39 

35 

23 

97 

Others,  . . 

. . 2 

3 

8 

13 

Total, 

72 

94 

63 

229 

Teaching-Staff.— The  following  table  shows  how  the  teachers,  pupil 
teachers,  and  paid  monitors  are  distributed  amongst  the  religious  denomi- 
nations : — 


Teaching-staff  in  the  three 
Departments. 
Principal  Teachers, . 
Assistant-teaclicrs,  . 
Pupil-teacliers, 

Paid  Monitors, 

Total, 


E.C.  E.C.  Pres.  Othors.  Total. 


1 


The  public  examination  and  distribution  of  premiums  took  place  on  the 
1 3th  November,  in  the  presence  of  a largo  and  respectable  audience.  The 
usual  preliminary  examination,  conducted  hy  Mr.  Porter,  District  In- 
spector,  and  myself,  had  occupied  more  than  a week.  The  results  of  this 
examination,  recorded  with  care,  enabled  us  to  select  for  distinction  the 
most  deserving  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  form  a judgment  of  their  pro- 
gress during  the  year,  and  of  the  diligence  and  skill  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  their  instruction  hy  the  different  teachers.  These 
results  were  m general  very  satisfactory.  On  the  public  day  of  examina- 
tion, classes  from  the  different  departments  were  presented  to  the  audience, 
and  examined  hy  them  respective  teachers  in  the  lending  subjects  of  the 
school  programme.  The  method  of  examining  and  tlio  intelligent  answers 
of  the  pupils  appeared  to  give  great  satisfaction.  The  singing  of  a few 
songs,  which  were  rendered  with  taste  and  effect,  concluded  the  ordeal  of 
examination,  and  the  proceedings  of  ti.e  day  were  closed  hy  distributing 
the  premiums  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils. 

The  last  table  in  this  report  exhibits  the  number  of  pupils  examined, 
the  number  who  obtained  premiums,  and  the  character  of  the  answering, 
and  affords  a test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school. 
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Premiums. — This  table  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  premiums  giren  4»«« lixB. 


in  each  department : — 

Number. 

Amount. 

Reports 

upon 

Boys’  school,  . . . 

18 

£ s.  d. 
3 0 6 

District 
and  Minor 

Girls1  school,  . . • 

. . 38 

5 18  0 

Model 

Infants’  school,  . , 

6 

1 1 6 

Schools. 

Total,  . 

62 

10  0 0 

Newry. 

Relative  Proficiency  of  Pupils — This  table  shows  the  relative  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils  who  obtained  premiums  : — 


Number  of  pupils  examined  (Infants  excluded), 
who  obtained  premiums, 


Boys.  Girls. 
. 65  78 

. J8  38 


80  „ 

and  under  90  per  cent.  1 

2 

70  „ 

„ 80  „ . ~ 

6 

60  „ 

„ 70  „ .5 

8 

50  „ 

„ GO  „ . 12 

22 

I hare  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
Andrew  O’ Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  16. — Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1867,  upon  the  Newtown-  Ne^su'n' 

ards  District  Model  School,  by  Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  ar  s' 

Head  Inspector. 

Belfast,  14th  March,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  report  on  the  Newtownards  District  Model 
School,  for  the  year  1867. 

Buildings , die. — The  school-rooms  present  a most  satisfactory  appear- 
ance, having  been  kept  with  remarkable  neatness  and  order.  The  budd- 
ings are  all  in  excellent  repair.  The  only  defect  deserving  of  notice 
exists  in  respect  of  the  drawing  class  room,  which  does  not  afford  the  re- 
quired accommodation.  The  play-grounds  are  in  good  condition.  The 
ornamental  grounds  are  preserved  with  care,  and  add  considerably  to  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  entire  building. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  the  paid  monitors  has  been  quite 
satisfactory  during  the  past  year.  In  no  instance  was  it  found  necessary 
to  withhold  the  premiums  set  apart  as  rewards  for  diligence  in  study,  and 
general  good  conduct. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  information  usually  sought  for  on 
various  points,  and  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  the  progress  and  general 
state  of  the  school  during  the  past  year.  These  tables  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing points  : — 

The  character  of  the  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

Literary  classification  and  ages  of  pupils,  and  their  rates  of  payment, 
at  end  of  1867. 

Their  distribution  according  to  religious  denomination. 

Their  proficiency,  as  shown  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
answers  to  tbe  number  of  questions  proposed. 

The  constitution  of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  amount  of  school-fees  received  during  the  year. 

H 2 
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AppmSixB.  Attendance  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  tlio  number  of  pupils 


Reports 


on  rolls  at  the  close  of  each  year  for  the  last  live  years  : — 


and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

New  to  ten- 
ards. 


1803. 

1864. 

18(55. 

18GG. 

1867. 

Boys’  school,  . 

. 198 

202 

172 

102 

148 

Girls’  „ 

. 127 

116 

101 

103 

100 

Infants’  ,, 

. 92 

103 

86 

90 

88 

Total, 

. . 417 

421 

• 3 59 

375 

336 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  average  number  of  pupils  oil  rolls, 
and  in  daily  average  attendance,  for  the  years  I860  and  1867,  and  also 
the  centesimal  proportion  between  the  average  number  in  attendance  and 
that  on  rolls  for  each  year : — 

Average  number  on  rolls  for  year  1 866, 

,,  in  attendance, 

Per-centage,  . . . 

Averdge  number  on  rolls  for  year  1867, 

„ in  attendance, 

Per-centage, 

Literary  Classification  of  Pupils. — The  following  fable  shows  the  literary 
classification  of  the  pupils,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1807  : 


Poys. 

GirlH. 

Infants. 

182*6 

110*4 

100*7 

152-4 

94*6 

nil 

83*4 

8.5-6 

80*4 

169 

103 

93 

148 

88 

77 

87 

86 

03 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

'•Total.  PciT-contage. 

Book  I.,  . 

. _ 

_ 

61 

61 

94 

•fli-2 

„ II.,  . 

. 43 

24 

27 

„ HI., 

. 66 

88 

104' 

57 

„ iv.,  . 

. 30 

27 

_ 

53*8 

„ v., 

9 

11 

- 

20  J 

Total, 

. *U8 

100 

88 

336 

vj  j-  oo.- — iouuwing  tat 

rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867  : — 

Number  under  Seven  years  of  age,' . 
Seven,  but  uuder  Twelve, 

Twelve  and  above, .... 

Total,  .... 


SOJB. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

- 

_ 

51 

51 

92 

54 

37 

183 

66 

46 

102 

148 

100 

88 

336 

” V - iuuuiuug  IjU/UIO  HJJUWH  LUO  Class 

pupils,  according  to  the  rates  of  school-fees  paid  by  them 

IT 

53 
52 


Number  on  rolls  31st  December,  1867,  at  5s.  nor  quarter 
» „ 2s.  6d.  „ ’ 

” ,»  Is.  hi.  „ 


Total, 


Jiff' rlie  ^ a,nounfc  Of  school-fees  'received  ‘iu  1867™waa 
i-loo  13s.  8a. 

Rdujious  Denomination  of  Pupils— The  following  table  allows  the 

classification  of  tlva  mi  ml  a il.  ...  ° , 


Girls. 

29 

40 

31 

100 


Infants. 

14 

30 

44 


Established  Church,  . 
Roman  Catholics, 

Boys. 
. 18 
. 1 

Girls. 

» 

a 

Infants. 

ft 

Total. 

36 

6 

260 

84 

Presbyterians, 

Others, 

. 105 
, 24 

'84 

4 

71 

6 

Total,  , 

hi  r,  nn._  r.  n. 

. 148 

300 

88 

336 

toni  „ 7 ■ i :i  vr,lu6  6110 ws  aow  the  teachers,  pupil- 

naW-  P “ 8 ^ dl6tribnted  amongst  the  religious  denomi- 

Ticking  Staff  in  the  three  E.tablinhcd  l,n  PrMbT 

Departments.  Church.  Catholics.  t Others.  Tout. 

Principal  teachers,  j j 

Assistant  „ . . I <> 

Pupil  M . . 2 2 

Paid  Monitors,  ...  1 l 


Total. 


Presby- 

terians. 

1 

4 

8 

7 


3 

7 

13 

10 


20 


33 
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The  public  examination  and  distribution  of  premiums  tool!  place  on  the  -tpper.dixn. 
18th  December.  There  was  a largo  assemblage  of  the  relatives  of  the  E ^ 
pupils,  and  several  of  the  families  of  tho  neighbouring  gentry  were  also  upon 
represented.  Tho  boys'  school-room,  spacious  and  well  lighted,  was  District 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  presented  a gay  and  very  pleasing  appear-  Mode!”101 
juice.  Classes  belonging  to  each  of  tho  three  departments  were  successively  Schools. 

examined  before  the  audience,  and  not- infrequently  called  forth,  by  their 

quickness  and  intelligence,  marks  of  tlio  warmest  approval.  The  pro- 
ficiency  of  tho  boys  in  arithmetic  and  physical  geography,  and  of  the 
girls  in  reading  and  natural  history,  seemed  to  give  special  gratification  to 
the  visiters.  The  appearance  of  tho  children  belonging  to  the  infant 
school,  as  they  were  led  to  the  gallery  by  Miss  Collins,  their  excellent 
teacher,  was  pretty  ami  most  interesting  ; and  their  proficiency  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  in  geography,  gavo  universal  satisfaction.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  varied  and  interesting  examination,  the  premiums  were 
distributed  to  tlio  most  deserving  of  the  pupils.  These  premiums  were 
determined  on  the  results  of  a preliminary  examination,  which  had  con- 
tinued through  more  than  a weolc. 

The  following  tables  give  more  special  information  on  other  points 
connected  with  tho  examination. 

Premiums. — This  table  shows  the  number  and  the  amount  of  premiums 
given  in  each  department. 


Number. 

Amount. 
£ s.  d. 

Boys'  school, 

. . . 70 

8 2 6 

Girls’  „ . . 

39 

5 4 0 

Infants’  „ 

. . . 15 

1 13  6 

Total, 

. . . 124 

15  0 0 

Relative  Proficiency  of  Pupils. — This  table  ehows  the  relative  proficiency 
of  the  pupils  who  obtained  premiums  : — 

No  of  pupils  examined  (infants  excluded), 

who  obtained  premiums, 

■whose  answering  was  90  per  cent,  and  above, 

„ „ 110  „ and  under  90  per  cent., 

„ „ 70  „ „ 00  „ 

„ „ 60  „ „ 70  „ 

„ „ 50  „ „ 60  „ 

I have  the  honour  to  bo,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  O’Caliaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c, 


Boys. 

148 

70 

4 

19 

41 

6 


Girls. 

88 

89 


10 

24 

3 


No.  17. — Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1867,  upon  the  Lurgan  lurgan. 

Minor  Model  School,  by  Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head 

Inspector. 

Belfast,  14th  March,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — I have  tho  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  my  annual  report  oil  tho  Lurgan  Minor  Model  School,  for 
the  year  1S67. 

Buildings , <£:c. — The  state  of  repair  is  satisfactory.  The  play-grounds 
are  spacious  and  cheerful,  and  are  in  good  order — smooth  and  level.  The 
school-rooms  and  class-rooms  present  a neat  and  orderly  appearance,  and 
are  well  supplied  with  diagrams,  maps,  black  boards,  and  every  reason- 
able aid  to  effective  instruction. 

Established  on  a liealtliy  site  close  to  the  town  of  Lurgan,  this  school 
holds  an  important  position,  and  exercises  a salutary  influence  on  the 
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AppendixR  growing  generation  of  this  prosperous  manufacturing  district.  The 
Reports'  change  effected  at  the  close  of  the  year,  by  which  Lurgan  has  been  made 

upon  the  official  centre  of  a new  district,  has,  I have  reason  to  know,  given 

an^Minor  £rea^  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  rank. 

Model  The  conduct  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  the  paid  monitors  during  the  past 
Schools.  year  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
Lwgan  withhold,  in  any  instance,  the  premiums  allowed  for  diligence  in  study, 
and  general  good  conduct. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  usual  information,  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pupils’  attendance  during  the  year  1867,  their  literary 
classification,  their  distribution  according  to  religious  denomination,  the 
extent  of  the  teaching  staff,  &c.,  &c. 


Attendance  of  Pupils .- 

—The  following 

table  shows  the  number  of  minils 

1 rolls  at  the  close  of  each  year,  for  the  last  five  years  : — 

1863. 

1864. 

1805.  1806. 

1867. 

Boys'  school, 

. 137 

190 

213  200 

200 

Girls’  school, 

G.9 

130 

109  87 

91 

Infants'  school,  . 

7(5 

72 

91  92 

98 

Total,  . 

. 282 

392 

413  379 

389 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls 
and  in  daily  average  attendance  for  the  years  1866  and  1867  ; and  also 
the  centesimal  proportion  between  the  average  number  in  attendance, 
and  that  on  rolls  for  each  year  : — 


Average  number  on  rolls  for  the  year  I860, 
Average  number  in  attendance,  . ’ . 

Per-centage 

Average  number  on  rolls  for  the  year  18*67, 
Average  number  in  attendance, 

Per-centage,  ..... 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

211 

97 

93 

167 

72 

73 

79*1 

74-1 

70-5 

201-5 

00 

07-2 

150-1 

71 

60 

70-4 

80-6 

78-6 

Literary  Classification  of  Pupils.— The  following  table  shows  the  literary 
classification  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year  18  67  : 


Book  I.,  . 

Boys. 

>.  if : 

57 

„ hi.,  . . . 

63 

» IV 

66 

..  v..  .... 

14 

Total,  . 

200 

Girls.  Infants. 

Total. 

Per-contagc. 

82 

82; 

j-  50 '9 

43 

10“ 

110  j 

28 

91  ) 

1 

20 

86 

V 49-1 

- 

14  J 

— — — — . 

91 

98 

389 

rofi  ;-le  6WS  t,10ages  0f 

Number  under  Seven  years, 

Seven,  but  under  Twelve, 

Twelve  yeajs,  and  above, 

Total,  ..... 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants, 

Total. 

_ 

_ 

92 

92 

. 127 

61 

6 

194 

. 73 

30 

103 

. 200 

91 

98 

389 

shows 

the  classification 

Number  on  the  rolls  31st  December,  1867,  at  U 0 d.  per  quarter 

” » 2s.  Qd.  „ *. 

” ■>  Is.  U.  „ 

Total,  . . . 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

58 

22 

19 

93 

34 

42 

49 

35 

37 

200 

91 

98 

i alnoun*'  scliool-foea  received  in  1867  was 
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Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the  clas-  ^ppendixB. 
siflcation  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  religious  denominations : — Rep^u 


Established  Church, 
Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians, 
Others, 


e> 

Boya. 

il  icugniuo 
Girls. 

uuiiuuuu 

Infants. 

Total 

113 

42 

58 

213 

26 

3 

5 

34 

45 

28 

25 

98 

16 

18 

10 

44 

200 

91 

93 

389 

Reporta 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 


XeClCIbV/cymtJbU>J/»* -LJJU  JLWJ.IU  WXUg  imniu  ouuno  *1  uiio 

teachers,  and  paid  monitors  are  distributed  amongst  the  religions  denomi- 
nations : — 

Teaching  Staff  in  tho  tliroo  Established  Roman  Presby-  others  Total 

Departments.  Church.  Catholics.  tcrians.  utUors'  iotaL 

Principal  teacherB,  . . 1 J-  1 -*  3 

Assistant  „ . . 2 2 2 2 8 

Pupil  „ . • 7 1 - 1 2 

Paid  Monitors,  ...  3 1 2 - 6 


Total,  6 5 5 3 19 

The  public  examination  and  distribution  of  premiums  took  place  on  the 
lOtli  of  July  last,  in  tho  presence  of  a large  and  respectable  audience,  in- 
cluding some  of  tbc  families  of  the  gentry  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  boys’  school-room  was  fitted  up  for  llic  occasion  ; and  ample  accom- 
modation was  afforded  to  tho  classes  under  examination  on  a gallery 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  apartment.  Glasses  belonging  to  the  three 
departments  were,  in  succession,  brought  forward,  and  examined  in  tho 
leading  subjects  of  the  school  programme.  The  boys  recited  some  pieces 
in  prose  and  in  poetry  with  remarkable  spirit  and  expression  ; and  their 
ready  and  intelligent  answers  in  arithmetic  and  in  physical  geography 
received  marked  applause.  The  style  of  reading  of  the  girls  was  much 
admired,  as  it  certainly  deserved  to  be,  being  correct,  animated,  and 
expressive.  I may  observe  that  more  than  ordinary  attention  has  been 
bestowed,  in  both  these  schools,  on  reading,  and  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  subject-matter.  The  cultivation  of  this  most  important  branch 
has  been  attended  with  marked  success,  and  with  very  beneficial  results. 
The  examination  of  the  children  of  the  infant  school  excited,  as  usual, 
very  great  interest.  Their  answering  in  spelling,  reading,  explanation  of 
words,  and  in  geography, was  extremely  good,  and,  coupled  with  their  little 
songs  and  happy  looks,  afforded  the  highest  gratification  to  the  visiters. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  concluded  with  the  distribution  of  premiums 
to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils. 

In  addition  to  tho  premiums  granted  by  the  Commissioners,  five 
medals  (the  annual  grant  to  tho  school  by  Lord  Lurgan)  were  presented 
by  John  Hancock,  esq.,  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils  in  the  boys 
and  the  girls’  schools. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hancock  (who  is  the  untiring  friend  of  populai 
education)  some  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  town  have  agreed  to  pre- 
sent annually,  for  competition,  three  prizes  of  the  respective  values  of  £1, 
£2,  and  £3,  for  tho  three  best  performances  in  linen  design-drawing. 
This  proposal,  connecting  the  educational  resources  of  tho  school  with 
the  local  manufacture,  appears  to  me  to  bo  deserving  of  encouragement. 

Premiums. — This  table  shows  tho  number  and  tho  amount  of  premiums 


given  in  each  department  : — 


Boys’  school,  . 
Girls’  „ 
Infants’ 


Numbor.  Amount. 

£ «.  d. 
75  8 5 0 

30  4 2 8 

35  1 19  6 


Total,  , . . . 140  14  7 0 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
Andrew  O'Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  <fcc.,  <fcc. 
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jppencixB.  No  18.— Annual  Report  for  the  Tear  1807,  upon  the  Ballymena 
.District  Model  School,  by  AndbewO’Callagiian,  Esn  TTP„ri 
Inspector.  x'’  “ 

Belfast,  14th  March,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  thn 

Commissioners,  the  following  report  on  tbo  Ballymena  Model  School  for 

BuUsmma.  the  year  1867  ’ 

The  state  of  the  buildings,  as  regards  repair  and  preservation,  is  quite 
satisfactory.  In  the  year  1866,  the  walls  of  the  school-rooms  were 
coloured,  and  the  woodwork  was  painted.  The  surface  of  the  different 
play-grounds  was  made  level  and  smooth.  They  were  also  guarded  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  heavy  rains  by  proper  sewerage.  No  repair* 
therefore,  requiring  special  mention  were  required  during  the  year  W 
, J®,  domestlo  apartments  are  neat,  orderly,  and  well-ventilated.  The 

ornntff  f f’  Ml'‘  ?n-en’  lil®  a’Tays  sll0wl1  taste  aml  cal'°  in  keeping  the 
ornamental  grounds  in  admirable  condition  and  neatness 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching-staff,  except  in  the  transfer 
of  Miss  Greaves  to  the  Enniskillen  Model  School.  It  is  only  due  to  Miss 
Greaves  to  state  that,  by  her  zeal  and  success  in  teaching  and  by  her 

“l*'"  “1 

etnUf  tine°eSSarf  t0-  w,ltbllold  tl,e  premiums  set  apart  for  award  at  the 
rn,  f lh1!  ye-ar’  fo^  ,mdustl7  a«d  general  good  conduct, 
ihe  following  tables  give  information  on  the  following  points  ■— 

ThlowT  a“enda?oe  of  Pupils  for  last  and  previous  years. 

Tlm  ii  f C|  n f(1!  erary)  of  P“Pils  on  rolls  for  the  year  1867. 
The  ttohfogTaff  Sa“e’  aCC01'ding  t0  religiou3  denomination. 
The  amount  of  school  fees. 

The  results  of  the  annual  examination  for  the  year  1867 

Boys’  School,  . . 18<ji  \8,?n*  IBSG-  1867. 

Girls' School.  . ai  *5?  71  72  BO 

Intuits'  School,  . ' B V.  ® SI!  54 

’ ’ _7t  M SO  49 

Tof"'  ' ’ ■ 2,11  244  194  1(J(. 

and  in  dM^averago  atfoaTanee6 fM°theaye^ei8^aud°^1867^S  ° d™^8 


4verase  number  on  rolls  for  year  loGO' 
Avenge  number  in  attendance,  ’ 
Per-centage, 

Average  number  on  rolls,  . 

Average  number  in  attendance 
Per-eeiitage, 


Boys. 

73-5 

59-3 

80-6 

83* 

65* 

78-3 


Girls. 

57-3 

43-9 

76*6 

G3* 

SO* 

79-3 


Infants. 

57*3 

40*4 

70*5 

72* 

49* 

68* 


elaSS,ftrthrpupiif i ItZt ilos^/theyoaf  1867  f!!WS theUte™7 


Book  I. 

,.  II. 

„ 11  r. 

„ IV. 
„ V. 


B»ya.  Girl*.  Infants. 


Totals 


8 

. 23 

3 

13 

19 

34 

15 

39  ) 

86  f 

. 30 

1 7 

U 

_ 

4.5 1 

• 1 1 

4 

- 

21/ 

1, 

. 8U 

54 

49 

188 

Por-eentage. 

41*0 

59*0 
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Ages  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  tlie  ages  of  the  pupils  on  Appendix  n. 


the  dose  of  the  year  1867  : — 
Number  under  Seven  years,  . - . 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

42 

Total. 

42 

Reports 

upon 

District 

Seven  but  under  Twelve, 

.*  47 

27 

7 

81 

and  Minor 

Twelve  and.  above,  . . . 

. 33 

27 

- 

60 

Model 

Total, 

. 80 

54 

49 

183 

Schools. 

Pates  of  Payment. — The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  Ballymena. 
pupils  according  to  the  rates  of  school-fees  paid  by  them  : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants. 


Number  on  rolls,  31st  December.  1867,  at  5$.  per  quarter, . 34  23  .9 

„ „ 2s.  (M.  „ . . 32  22  20 

” „ Is,  Id.  „ 14  9 20 

Total,  ....  80  54  49 


School-Fees. — The  total  amount  of  school  fees  received  in  1867  was 
fill  5s.  8 d. 


Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  tlie 
classification  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  religious  denominations : — 


Established  Church,  . . 

Boys. 

6 

Girls, 

13 

Infants. 

7 

Total. 

26 

Roman  Catholics,  . . 

1 

- 

7 

8 

Presbyterians, 

69 

39 

34 

142 

Others,  .... 

4 

2 

1 

7 

Total,  . 

80 

54 

49 

183 

Teaching-Staff. — The  following  table  shows  how  the  teachers,  pupil- 
teachers,  and  paid  monitors  are  distributed  amongst  the  religious  denomi- 
nations 

Teaching  Staff  in  the  throe  Established  Roman 

Departments,  Church.  Catholics 


Presby- 

terians. 


Principal  Teachers, 
Assistant  „ 

Pupil  „ 

Paid  Monitors,  . 


1 

o 


1 1 

1 1 

3 
5 


3 

3 

3 

7 


Total,  3 2 10  110 

, The  public  examination  and  distribution  of  premiums  took  place  on 
the  21st  August.’  The  room  was  at  an  early  hour  crowded  with  the 
friends  and  parents  of  tlie  pupils,  and  members  of  some  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  school-room 
presented  a gay  and  animated  appearance,  having  been  tastefully  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion.  Classes  from  each  of  the  three  departments  were 
examined  in  the  more  important  subjects  of  tho  school  programme,  and 
acquitted  themselves  in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  examination,  premiums  were  distributed  to  the  most  deserving 
pupils.  The  selection  of  the  recipients  of  this  distinction  was  made  after 
a searching  preliminary  examination  of  eight  days’  duration,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Brown,  District  Inspector,  and  myself.  The  answering  of  the 
pupils  was  so  fully  and  carefully  recorded,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  on 
our  part  in  forming  an  opinion  of  tho  actual  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and 
of  the  care  that  bad  been  bestowed  on  tlieir  education  by  the  teachers. 
The  last  table  in  this  report,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  examined  and 
the  results,  presents  a means  of  testing  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
in  this  school. 

Premiums. — This  tablo  shows  the  number  and  the  amount  of  premiums 
given  in  each  department : — 

Number.  Amount. 

£ s.  d. 


Boys’  school, 
Girls’  school, 
Infants’  school, 


32  4 5 6 

31  4 10  6 

15  0 15  0 


Total, 


78  9 11  0 
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AppendixB.  Relative  Proficiency  of  Pupils— This  tablo  shows  tlio  relative  ero 
Reports  ficiency  of  the  pupils  who  obtained  premiums  : p 

No.  of  pupils  examined  (infants  excluded),  .... 

„ who  obtained  premiums,  ... 

» "whose  answering  was  90  per  cent,  and  above 

» » » 60  » and  under  .90, 

» » » 70  „ „ {!0, 

» » » {J  » n 71), 

» » » 50  v „ 00, 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant 
The  Secretaries,  &c,  &c.  A"KEW  °’GALIAMAir’  Hoad  Rector. 


upon 
District 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Ballymena. 


Hoys. 

64 

32 

3 

11 

16 


31 

1 

4 

10 

V2 

4 


Carried  ^ ^ ^ “I’011  CAItMCK- 

fergus.  FERGUS  MlNOR  MODEL  SCHOOL,  by  ANDREW  O’CaLLAGHAN  Eso 
Head.  Inspector.  ’ 1’ 

Belfast,  14-th  March,  1868, 

Gentlemen,— I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 

sZ7“yeL%86?rinS  rel>°r‘  °‘l  ^ Minor  Model 

Buildings,  tic. — The  school-rooms  and  other  apartments  have  1,»™  l™,. 
m good  repair.  The  only  defect  deserving  of 

tot  i‘,t  °r  l\1S  “““““fly  lighted,  and  the  class-room  attached 
to  it ‘3  too  small.  1 brought  this  defect  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gray 
clerk  of  works.  That  gentleman  has  drawn  out  a plan  according  to 
which,  by  an  alteration  involving  a moderate  expenditure  tlm  T' » “ “ 

pointed  out  can  he  completely  removed  Tlio*  phv  m-nnmlo  ectn(lJ 

and  well  drained.  phiy-grounds  are  smooth 

Ho  change  has  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  teachers  except  in  the 

deserved  this  promotion  to  a larger  school  ' d 

of^rn3o“ly  °f  tLe  biuSt^  Soneral  good  conduct 
The  following  tables  contain  information  on  the  following  points 
The  character  of  the  attendance  of  pupils 

5«a°"’ ages’  “d  rata  °r  of  p"PilB  °»  ™lla- 

The!?  prSenlv’  ““f  din«  ‘.°  re%™>s  denomination, 
answers  to  the  number  **  f”  ProPorti°n  of  the  number  of 
examination  °f  <1UeStl0ns  Pr°P°s°d  «*  the  annual 

The  constitution'of  tho°teaching  skdj  ye“' 

of  pupils 

Boys’ school,  . , 75  lafi5,  1866.  1867. 

Girls’  „ . . ; It  2 77  73 

InfantB1  „ on  4.9 

‘ _ 75  G3  74 

Totah  • • .207  202 


108 

.58 

78 


191 


196 


244 


and  in  daily  average' atteXncefof^o  “LT&®  SU-mb.ei',of  PuPils  011  ,roUf 


3 year  1867,  and  also  the  centesimal 
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proportion  between  the  average  number  in  attendance  and  that  on  Appendix  B. 

roU3:_  Boya.  Girl..  Into  ®ePfS 

Average  number  on  rolls,  . . 11(17  54-4  77 -9  District 

„ in  attendance,  . fio'l  45-1  66*8  ;Ln(|  Minor 

Per-centage, 802  02-0  857  Model 

Literary  Classification  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the  literary  — 1 

classification  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year  1SG7  : — Carrieh- 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infanta. 

Total 

Por*ccntagc. 

1.. . 

11., 

1 42 

20 

41 

35 

41 

97 

56-6 

III.,  . 

. 40 

20 

2 

621 

IV.,  . 

. 10 

17 

- 

36 

>■  43-4 

V., 

. 7 

1 

- 

8j 

Total,  . 

. 108 

58 

78 

244 

iges  of  Pupils The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  pupils  on 

rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867  ; — 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total. 
Number  under  Seven  years,  . , 1 - 55  56 

Seven,  but  under  Twelve  years,  . 67  33  23  123 

Twelve  years  and  above,  ...  40  25  - 65 


Sates  of  Payment. — The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the 
pupils  according  to  the  rates  of  school-fees  paid  by  them  : — 

Boya.  Girls.  Infants. 

Number  on  rolls  31st  December,  1867,  at  5s.  per  quarter,  36  21  17 

, „ 2s.  M.  „ . 46  23  44 

Is.  It/.  „ . 26  14  17 


School-Fees The  total  amount  of  school-fees  received  in  1867  was 

£127  1U.  3d. 

Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the 
classification  of  the  pupils,  according  to  their  religious  denominations  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Established  Church, 

. . 17 

14 

11 

42 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

’2 

2 

2 

6 

Presbyterians, 

; 76 

34 

55 

165 

Others,  .... 

13 

8 

10 

31 

Total,  . 

. . 108 

58 

70 

244 

Teaching-Staff. — The  following  table  shows  how  the  teachers  and  paid 
monitors  are  distributed  amongst  the  religious  denominations : — 


Teaohing  Staff  In  tho  throo 
Departments. 

Established 
Clinr  oh. 

Roman 

Catholioa. 

Presby- 

terians. 

Others. 

Principal  Teachers, 

. 1 

1 

1 

- 

Assistant  „ 

. 1 

1 

2 

1 

Paid  Monitors,  . 

. 1 

1 

6 

1 

Total. 

3 

5 

9 


Total,  ...  3 3 9 2 17 


The  public  examination  and  distribution  of  premiums  took  place  ou  the 
22nd  November.  The  room  was  thronged  to  its  utmost  limitsby  a very 
respectable  audience,  who  appeared  to  he  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  infant  school-room,  in  which  the  examination  was  held, 
was  very  tastefully  decorated,  and  presented  a remarkably  pleasant  and 
animated  appearance.  Classes  from  the  three  departments  were  placed 
in  succession  on  the  gallery,  o.nd  examined  in  the  more  important  subjects 
of  the  school  programme.  The  answering  of  the  boys  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry,  was  very  good,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
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AppendixB. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Cur  rick 
Jcryas. 


imrlted  approval  of  tlio  audience.  The  girla  also  acquitted  themselves  in 
a highly  creditable  manner.  I am  glad  to  bo  enabled  to  state  that  there 
has  been  a marked  improvement  ill  the  style  of  reading  in  both  tliesn 
departments.  Much  of  the  interest  of  the  day  was,  as  usual,  centred  in 
the  infant  children.  They  were  arranged  in  perfect  order  on  the  gallerv 
by  their  excellent  teacher,  Miss  O’Oomiell,  who  examined  them  in 
spelling,  reading,  explanation,  and  geography.  Their  advanced  pro- 
nciency  in  these  subjects,  and  their  animated  recitation  of  a few  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse,  excited  general  admiration.  Mr.  M’llroy  District  In 
specter  examined  them,  with  the  aid  of  a black  board,  oil  notation  and 
numeration.  The  audience  were  amazed  to  see  these  little  children 
setting  down  and  numerating  numbers  of  eight  ami  ton  places  of  figures 
Several  individuals  of  the  audience  tested  the  genuineness  of  this  know 
ledge  by  proposing  numbers  of  considerable  difficulty  ; hut  these  little 
children  proved  victorious  in  the  contest.  Ho  incident  of  the  day  excited 
more  curiosity  and  wonder.  But  the  result  is  easily  accomplished  by  a 
simple  but  ingenious  process,  which  Mr.  M'llroy  explained  to  thetcnchL 
bv  |ec™™e"t4?  thei'J to  The  business  of  the  day  was  terminated 

pupik  d butl0n  of  Ptemiums  amongst  the  most  deserving  of  the 

gi^rfn^hleSrtoentt'"3  ttenUmbel' ’lnd  tl)0  amount 

Number.  Amount. 


Boys’  school. 
Girls’  „ 
Infants’  „ 

Total, 


29 

30 
18 


77 


£ s. 

3 18 

4 1 
2 0 


10  0 0 


Of  proficieney 


Number  of  pupils  examined  (infants  excluded), 
i)  who  obtained  premiums, 

whose  answering  was  90  per  oent'and  ibove,' 

” » 81*  ,i  aud  under  90, 

” " - „ 80,  . . 3 

„ ",  ;;  £J  " 70,  . .7 

I have  the  honour ’to  be,  gentlemen/your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  O Callaghan,  Head  Inspector, 


Boys. 

93 

29 


Girls. 

57 

30 

2 

3 

2 

11 

12 


The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Momghtm.  No.  20.— Annual  Report,  for  the  veil-  1 RR7 

s““.  * ssassnsrsa 

School  for  the  year  1867.  ^ ^ °n  1 le  M01*ughau  Minor  Model 

were  require’dfn  the^tsTyear  0rindthenrevk,V°lv!llS  ?°Usi1<IoraWe  outlay' 

been  painted,  and  several  ^0V1O~S  y<i!lr  t*le  school-rooms  had 

grounds.  No  defect  is- deserving  , le”ts.  effected  in  the  building  and 
sufficient  light  in  the  girls’  school  ° Spe°'a  DOtice’  ex0ept  tlle  want  of 
The  teaching  staff  remains  the  a, me  as  in  the  previous  yea,,  except  in 
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the  change  made  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Cainpboll,  of  the  infant 
school.  Miss  Blackburn,  who  is  well  conversant,  from  her  previous  train- 
ing and  experience,  with  the  methods  specially  adapted  to  infant  training, 
hcS  been  appointed  to  the  vacated  post. 

Very  favourable  reports  have  been  made  in  regard  of  the  paid  monitors. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  they  wero  all  found  deserving  of  tho  pre- 
miums set  apart  as  tho  rewards  of  diligence  in  study,  and  general  good 
conduct. 

The  following  tables  refer  to  tho  usual  points  of  interest,  namely  : — 

The  literary  classification  of  tho  pupils,  their  ages,  and  rates  of 
payment. 

Tho  character  of  their  attendance. 

Their  classification  as  to  religious  denomination. 

Tho  character  of  their  answering  at  tho  last  annual  examination. 

The  teaching  stall',  its  constitution,  etc.,  &C. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  tho  number  of  pupils 
on  rolls  at  the  close  of  each  year  for  the  last  five  years  : — 
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Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Monaghan, 


1803. 

18G4. 

1 8G5. 

18CG. 

18G7. 

Boys'  school, 
Girls’  school, 

39 

98 

1 10 

96 

81 

80 

90 

100 

90 

80 

Infants1  school, 

40 

44 

54 

51 

37 

Total, 

. 209 

232 

284 

1 

| eo 
1 <M 

198 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls 
and  in  daily  average  attendance  for  tho  year  1867  ; and  also  the  centesi- 
mal proportion  between  tho  average  number  in  attendance  and  that  on 
rolls 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Average  on  rolls, 

. 92-6 

93-5 

Average  attendance, 

. . 76*2 

76*5 

Por-ceutage 

82 ’2 

81*8 

Infants. 

40- 

311*3 

79-7 


Literary  Classification  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the  literary 
classification  of  tho  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867  : — 


Book  I., 

„ II., 

„ III., 
„ IV., 
„ V., 


Total, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

_ 

6 

21 

271 

21 

20 

16 

57  f 

36 

26 

_ 

<121 

16 

18 

— 

Sit 

8 

10 

- 

18/ 

81 

80 

~37 

198 

Por-centage. 

42*4 

57-6 


Ages  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  tho  ages  of  the  pupils  on 
rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  1807 


Number  under  7 years,  . 

„ 7 hut  under  12  years, 

„ 12  and  above,  . 

Total, 


B-iys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

„ 

_ 

30 

30 

38 

50 

7 

95 

43 

30 

“ 

73 

01 

80 

37 

198 

Rates  of  Payment. — The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the 


Number  on  rolls  31st  December,  1867,  at  5s.  Off.  per  quarter, 
..  2s,  Grf.  )) 

„ ,,  Is.  If/.  n 


£128  7s.  9d. 


Boys. 

Girls.  Infant*. 

39 

25 

7 

17 

85 

14 

25 

20 

16 

81 

80 

37 

received 

ill 

1867  was 
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upon 

District 

Established  Church,  . 

Boys. 

34 

Girla. 

Infants. 

19 

and  Minor 

Roman  Catholic, 

C 

3 

Model 

Presbyterian, 

. 37 

41 

13 

Schools. 

Others,  . 

4 

1 

Monaghan. 

Total, 

81 

lo 

37 

Establish  od 
Clmrch. 

1 

1 


. Homan 
Catholios. 
1 
1 


Frohhy- 

tcriftus. 

1 


Others. 


Total. 

3 

2 
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AppendixB.  Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils — The  following  table  shows  the 
Reports  classification  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  religious  denomination 

Total. 

38 
]4 
91 
5 

198 

Teaching-Staff.— The  following  table  shows  how  the  teachers  a 
monitors  are  distributed  amongst  the  religious  denominations 

Teaching  Staff  in  thn  throe  ' 

departments. 

Principal  teachers, 

• Assistant  „ 

5“p!|  „ . . - 

raid  monitors,  . . . 5 4 4 

Total,  . . 7 6 5 ~ 

ofi*  a ^ * C-  e*ammatiou  anfl  distribution  of  premiums  took  place  on  the 
9th  August  in  the  presence  of  a large  audience,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  families  of  the ?iei4- 
bouring  gentry  were  also  represented.  Every  on  o presen  t appeared  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  The  school-room  was 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  ami  presented  a very  pleasing  appearance 
C asses  from  each  of  the  three  departments  were,  in  succesfionfpS  fn 
the  gallery,  and  examined  in  the  more  important  subjects  of  the  school 

programme.  The  pupils  of  the  boys’  school  read  several  pieces  in  prose 
and  poetry,  with  taste  and  expression.  Mr.  M’Entee,  tlfe  head-master 
has  g,ven  much  attention  to  this  important  branch,  and  to  an  nteZent 

rem“;ien  tt6  H> 

remarkably  well  too,  a geography,  parsing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry 
and  deservediy  obtained  the  loud  approval  of  the  audieime  The  puls 

prose  and  vet?1  Th°I  ’ V ^ distinot  antl  aa‘UUe,  selectman 

deserved  to  be,  being  characterize®  W nnri’ed  aS  ^ “rtainIy 

sion.  Their  answering  in  7 raj "ke‘l  taste  and  correct  expres- 

their  teachers  ' SneeiLn,  vb,ecte,WI1  f^eedingly  creditable  to 

day  were  closed  hv  tbo  .Krf.u  yr*nal  . -Tho  proceedings  of  the 
as  had  been  ascertained  d-,f ,,  butl01jl.  o!.  Premiums  to  as  many  of  the  pupils 
to  a satisfactory  proficiency  16  ^ lnullary  «amination  to  have  attained 

^ M"b“  «*  °f 

Number.  Amount. 

Boys’  school,  . ..  £ s.  d. 

Girls’  school,  4 14  0 

Infants’ school,  4 5 0 

10  110 

23 1^16  Bll0'vs  th0  relative 

Numbw  of  pupils  examined  (infquta  excluded) 

„ who  obtained  premiums,  ’ 

” . whose  answering  was  90  per  cent  1 

” » 80  „ ‘ 

« » 70  ” 

” » 60  , 

» n 5Q 

■ 1 We  tie  honoM  to  be’  gii?en’y-r  very 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c.  EW  0 ®ALLA3HkN,  Head  Inspector. 


Boys. 

79 

Girls. 

82 

above, 

aud  under  90, 

41 

34 

_ 

4 

„ 80, 

5 

7 

„ 70, 

18 

10 

„ 60, 

18 

13 
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jf0  21. Annual  Report,  for  the  yowl867,upon  the  Belfast  Dis-  4>peniix& 

trict  Model  School,  by  Andrew  O’Oallaghan,  Esq.,  Head  Reports 
Inspector. 


upon 
District 

Belfast,  14tll  Maxell,  1868.  and  Minor 

■I  liave  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Schools. 

tho  Belfast  Model  School  for 


report 


Gentlemen. 

Commissioners,  the  followin. 
the  year  1867. 

Buildings,  tC’c. — It  was  not  found  necessary  to  make  any  addition  to  the 
buildings  during  tho  past  year ; but  the  front  of  the  building  was  cleaned 
up,  the°en trance-ball  was  painted,  as  well  as  the  wood- work  of  the  school- 
rooms, and  the  walls  of  the  latter  coloured.  This  work  was  much  needed-, 
as  the  appearance  of  tho  premises,  internally  and  without,  was  disfigured 
and  mean.  As  these  buildings  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a dense  manu- 
facturing district  and  exposed  to  tho  deteriorating  effects  of  the  smoke  of 
numerous  factory-chimneys,  it  will,  in  future,  be  necessary  to  have  cleaning 
and  painting  dono  once  a year,  in  order  that  the  buildings  may  preserve 
that  appearance  naturally  looked  for  in  every  great  public  institution. 

No  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  teachers  during  the 
past  year.  The  three  departments  continue  under  the  same  principal 
teachers  as  in  the  previous  year — namely,  Mr.  Moore,  Miss  Oleary,  and 
Mis3  Heritage.  Under  those  excellent  teachers,  whose  attention  and 
efforts  never  relax  in  the  discharge  of  their  very  important  duties,  in- 
struction, skilfully  conveyed  and  thoroughly  effective,  reaches  every  pupil 
of  these  numerously  attended  schools.  This  satisfactory  result  is  attained, 
in  a large  measure,  by  tho  care  bestowed  on  the  technical  training  of  the 
pupil  teachers  and  monitors.  . They  receive  daily  instruction,  not  merely 
in  the  literary  subjects  prescribed  in  their  course  of  study,  but  also  in 
school  organization  and  technical  methods.  In  fact  they  are taught  how 
to  teach.”  This  important  part  of  the  training  of  young  candidates  is,  in 
ordinary  schools,  almost  entirely  neglected  \ but  in  the  Belfast  Model  School 
it  has  received,  more  especially  during  the  past  year,  the  time  and  the 
attention  which  its  high  importance  demands.  By  its  instrumentality, 
methodic  and  effective  instruction  is  diffused  oyer  the  entire  school. 
The  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  naturally  adopt,  in  the  teaching  of  the 
drafts  committed  to  their  charge,  those  special  and  approved  methods,  the 
scientific  principles  of  which  have  already  formed  the  "Subject  of  special 
lectures  to  themselves.  This  judicious  discipline  and  early  initiation  of 
these  young  teachers  into  tho  science  and  practice  of  intellectual  methods, 
render  their  well-directed  efforts  at  once  serviceable  in  the  interests  of 
the  school,  and  securo  in  every  draft  effective  instruction.  When  these 
young  persons  shall  have  completed  their  preparatory  course  of  training 
in  tliis  institution,  they  will,  in  their  appointment  to  the  position  of  teach- 
ers in  other  schools,  enter  on  their  duties  with  confidence,  and.  with  the 
almost  certain  hope  of  being  useful  and  successful.  Thus  this  institution 
is  fulfilling  an  essential  and  a most  useful  function  in  the  service  of  the 
public,  in  the  full  and  thorough  training  its  resources  onable  it  to  give  to 
young  persons  who  intend  to  follow, .as  the  business  of  their  lives,  the 
occupation  of  teaching  in  our  primary  schools.  Many  teachers  have  been 
trained  hero,  and  have  carried  with  them  into  the  rural  schools  an  intelligence 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  vital  advantage  of  method,  order,  and  discipline, 
which  have  enabled  tlicni  to  do  much  good,  and  exercise  a salutary  in- 
fluence for  life  on  their  own  pupils.  , . . 

I feel  happy  in  being  enabled  to  state  that  the  reports  of  the  principal 
teachers,  with  respect  to  tho  diligence  in  study,  and  the  efficiency  in 
teaching,  of  the  pupil  teachers  and  monitors,  as  well  as  their  general  good 
conduct,  have  boon  very  favourable  for  tho  past  year. 

The  management  and  general  sup 


Belfast 
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sppendixS.  impose  on  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  district  an  amount  of  addition*! 
Report!  da“es  not  generally  or  readily  appreciated,  In  the  mere  examination  of 
Kiel  pupils,  numbering  usually  about  eleven  hundred,  several  days  mu 
»dSLr  ”ecessanly  he  occupied ; this  duty  must  ho  performed  four  times  dm2 
JWoi  the  y ear— namely,  m each  of  the  three  terms,  and  at  the  annual  general 

!?!!;  examination.  But  apart  from  this  ordinary  duty,  there  is  an  inuMnl 

Vnfii st.  'ar.lety  °f  matters  connected  with  the  general  management  which  in  oil 
their  details  and  requirements,  unavoidably  occupy  much  of  the  time  an, 
attent, on  of  the  Inspector.  The  large  staff  of  teachers,  pupL  each6  ‘ 
and  paid  monitors  involving  in  their  direction  much  attention,  and  also 
ofhcial  writing  j the  examination  of  candidates  for  these  offices  the  teen 
■ng  of,  and  entries  in,  official  records  referring  to  these  stalls  and  candidateSF  ■ 
the  scrutiny  of  the  school  records ; the  examination  of  the  junior  assistants' 

ho!  Sf°  ,'1lreo6l“1,1  ?f  thelr  cou;,fie  °f  stndy ; the  preservation  of  the  discin’ 
-ue  of  the  establishment;  tho  compassing  of  harmonious  co  onpvnuin 
amongst  the  different  departments;  in  fact  the  general  sTierh  S!! 
with  the  great  and  various  official  correspondence  to  which  it  gives  riv 
al  render  the  office  of  Inspector  in  this  district  most  on  ro  s and^oxac  inr 
Advantages,  enjoyed  by  others,  he  must  forego.  It  is  impossible  for 
fortn1-  wraWi"TSe  f/r°,m  inaPection  du‘y  o«  Saturdays,  or  on  one  day  in  “e 

on  rolls  at  the  do*  rf  each  yeaf  ye™  i™"*61  °f  P“pilS 

Boys' school,  . 1i?|;  - 18“:  186«-  1861. 

Girls’ school,  . . ; 45,  Jf?  589  556 

Infants'  school,  - . . _304  & »S  “J 

The  foil  • ^T1,'  I ’ 1,416  1,243  I’36“  1,292  lliw 

and  in  daityaTemgelttenTance6  £*£**' y^rf  1866  Z l iSSE”*  ° d "f  “ 

Average  number  on  rolls  for  the  year  e,u%  Girls-  In<tot5' 

Average  number  in  attendance  7 383'6  293-8 

Per-centage,  . . * * • 473*4  30,3*7  233* 

Average  number  on  rolls  for  the  year  1867  ' ^ VJ'2 

Average  number  in  attendance  3 3 * 370  272 

Per-centage,  . ’ * 4,58  291*5  2°9 

77-1  02-7 

classification^o^tle^pupUsCt  tlTe^lose" of  ^0*^601^1*86 l^e^^erary 


Por-centnge. 

49*3 
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Ages  of  Pupils.— The  following  table  s 
at  the  close  of  iho  year  1SG7  : — 

Boys. 

Number  under  seven  years, 

Seven,  but  under  twelve  years,  . 36i) 
Twelve  and  above,  . . .11*7 

Total,  . . . 556 


ows  tho  ages  of  tho  pupils  oil  rolls  ilfipmiUB. 


Girls. 

Infanta. 

Total. 

Reports 

- 

218 

218 

upon 

District 

24  L 

81 

6.01 

and  Minor 

130 

- 

337 

Model 

— 

— 

— 

Schools. 

391 

299 

1,246 

Rales  of  Payment. — The  following  table  slows  tho  classification  of  the 
pupils  according  to  tlio  rates  of  school-fees  paid  by  them  : — 

Boys.  GirlB.  Infants. 

Number  on  Rolls  31st  Dccombcr,  1067,  ftt  5s,  per  quarter,  . MG  10G  59 

„ „ 2s.  (R  „ . 243  182  141 

„ , Is.  lrf.  „ . 1G7  103  9D 

Total 550  391  299 


Belfast. 


School-Fees.  — The  amount  of  school-fees  received  in  18C7  was 
£623  16s.  6 d. 

Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the 
classification  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  religious  denominations  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Established  Church, 

. MG 

107 

88 

341 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

73 

44 

46 

163 

Presbyterians, 

. 294 

211 

141 

64  G 

Others,  .... 

43 

29 

24 

96 

Total,  . 

. . 55G 

299 

1~246 

Teaching  Staff. — Tho  following  table  shows  how  the  teachers,  pupil- 
teachers,  and  paid  monitors  arc  distributed  amongst  the  religious  denom- 
inations 


Teaching  Staff  in  the  three 

Established 

Human 

Presby- 

Others. 

Total. 

Departments. 

Church. 

Catholics. 

terian's. 

Principal  Teachers, 

1 

1 

1 

10 

- 

3 

Assistant  „ 

4 

5 

2 

21 

Pupil  _ „ 

. 5 

0 

8 

1 

20 

Paid  Monitors,  . 

. 10 

3 

7 

4 

24 

Total,  . 

. 20 

IS 

26 

7 

68 

The  public  examination  and  distribution  of  premiums  took  place  on  the 
20fcli  December.  The  public  examination  lias  always  attracted  a large 
attendance  in  Belfast.  On  the  present  occasion  there  did  not  appear  any 
abatement  of  the  general  interest,  for  the  room  was  completely  filled.  The 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  pupils  formed,  of  course,  the  great  majority ; 
but  there  were  also  present  a largo  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Belfast,  who  have  always  looked  to  this  institution  with  hope 
ami  sympathy,  and  proved  themselves,  in  spirit  and  in  act,  the  genuine 
friends  of  popular  education. 

The  walls  of  tho  boys’  school-room,  in  which  the  examination  was  held, 
were  covered  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  coloured  illustrations  of  various 
subjects,  and  also  with  specimens  of  drawing  and  penmanship,  and  pre- 
sented a pleasing  and  varied  appearance.  This  appears  to  me  the  most 
practical  and  useful  mode  of  decorating  a school-room  for  a public  occasion, 
as  tho  visitors  can  learn,  from  a survoy  of  the  apartment,  the  ample  means 
and  appliances  which  have  been  supplied  to  this  institution,  to  facilitate 
the  instruction,  and  to  expand  the  minds  of  the  pupils. . A large  gallery 
was  temporarily  erected  atone  end  of  the  room,  on  which  several  classes 
from  the  three  departments  wore  in  succession  arranged  and  examined 
in  the  leading  subjects  of  their  respective  courses  of  study.  . Without 
describing  particularly  tho  different  stages  of  the  day’s  proceedings,  it  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  observe  that  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  in  a 

I 
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manner  highly  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  their  teachers.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  genuine  examination,  not  an  interchange  of  question  and 
answer,  the  result  of  special “ cramming.”  Mr.  Molloy,  District  Inspector, 
proved  this  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  by  engaging  a large 
division  of  the  boys’  school  in  arithmetical  exercises  on  slate,  dictated  by 
two  or  three  gentlemen  among  the  visitors.  The  quickness  and  accuracy 
with  which  these  exercises  were  worked  greatly  surprised  the  audience, 
who  were  highly  gratified  by  this  part  of  the  examination.  They  were 
examined  in  geometry  by  Mr.  Brown,  assistant  teacher,  and  by  Mr.  Wren, 
teacher  of  physical  science,  in  the  leading  principles  of  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  magnetism,  and  showed  a large  amount  of  information  in 
both  subjects.  Their  mode  of  demonstrating  the  propositions  in  geometry 
was  clear  and  consecutive.  Their  knowledge  in  physical  science  is  not 
restricted  to  mere  statements  of  general  truths,  but  is  aided  and  secured 
by  apposite  experiments.  On  this  occasion,  apparatus  and  instruments 
for  the  purpose  had  been  arranged  on  a table  in  front  of  the  audience, 
who  were  much  pleased  with  the  expertness  of  the  senior  pupils  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  instruments,  and  with  the  complete  success  of  the 
very  interesting  experiments,  which  they  made  under  Mr.  Wren’s 
direction.  The  pupils  of  the  girls’  school  were  examined  in  spelling, 
reading,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  in  history.  Their  exami- 
nation formed  oue  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  day,  and  their  clear  and -well-expressed  answers  proved  that  they  were 
under  the  guidance  of  very  highly  qualified  and  earnest  teachers.  Miss 
Sloan  gave  an  admirable  and  judicious  examination  in  history.  The  read- 
ing of  the  girls  is  really  excellent.  Under  Miss  Cleary’s  direction,  the 
pupils  read  several  pieces  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  with  a taste  and  an 
expression  so  unusual  in  schools,  that  the  audience  manifested  their 
surprise  and  pleasure  by  bursts  of  applause  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
piece. 

The  examination  of  the  infant  school  was  conducted  by  Miss  Heritage, 
principal  teacher,  andMiss  Martin  and  Miss  Cunningham,  assistant  teachers. 
I lie  answering  of  these  little  children  in  geography,  and  their  intelligent 
explanation  of  the  subject-matter  of  thoir  reading-lessons,  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  Their  knowledge  of  spelling  and  of  arithmetic  was  well 
et,  ec . beveral  of  the  upper  draft  gave  recitations  in  prose  and  in  verse 
in  a manner  so  dramatic  as  at  once  to  amuse  and  greatly  gratify  the 
au  lence.  I hey  went  through  several  interesting  mauual  exercises,  and 
8an^  e S0D&3  to  the  delight  of  everyone.  Their  joyous  faces  and 

+i?a-  a .-j6  "urrn.  a most  agreeable  picture ; and  their  eagerness,  and 
fi  eIr+fV1-  ^ enJ°7llie?t  this  public  ordeal,  made  it  plain  to  all  present, 
j*?.  , iHsfruction  is  really  for  them  and  their  excellent  teachers,  “a 
1 1,1  a . Although  the  examination  lasted  for  over  six  hours, 

_ i1,0  ',ab  110  slon  tedium  or  lassitude.  This  result  is  partly  due  to  the 
Ini:frainSedpr0gmmraejby^hiclbat  due  intervals,  the  pupils  of  the 
CJ sa?S  seve^1  airs  with  taste  and  correctness.  I am  glad  of 
j . ?P°l  niT  ^or  stating  that  much  of  the  success  of  this  part  of  the 
hv^MV  Xpmi?a  .Iou.  due  to  the  energy  and  professional  power  displayed 
by  Mr.  Goodwin,  m his  short  visit  to  the  school. 

of  r>rpmr,0Cee  tbe  concluded,  as  usual,  with  the  distribution 

deteminedaf  “°st  deser™S.  »f  the  pupils.  These  had  been 

,1  p ehminary  examination,  continued  through  nearly  three 

of  Mr’  M‘TIrC°n  T ^ V ^r',  MoI^y  and  myself,  with  the  assistance 
mtinn  r°?r'  i^e  ast  '"dll  he  seen  the  results  of  our  oxami- 
Droflcienr  ^ V’  Per'ceil,;a£es-  These  exhibit  an  unusually  high 

the  teachin  K 16  '3att  j PuPds>  an<t  prove  that  the  effectiveness  of 

the  teaching  has  reached  its  almost  attainable  point. 
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Premiums. — This  table  shows  the  number  ami  the  amount  of  premiums  4ppaul< *& 


given  in  each  department  i— 

Number. 

Amount. 
£ s.  d. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

Boya’  School,  . 
Gills’  „ 

. 113 

20  0 0 

and  Minor 

08 

14  10  0 

Model 

Infants’  „ ... 

42 

5 10  0 

Schools. 

Total,  . 

. 223 

40  0 0 

Belfast. 

Relative  Proficiency  of  Pupils — This  table  shows  the  relative  proficiency 
of  the  [upils  who  obtained  premiums: — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  (infanta  oxduded), 441  324 

„ who  obtained  premiums,  * 113  68 

„ whoso  answering  was !!()  per  cent,  and  above,  . .10  1 

„ ,,  80  „ and  under  flO  per  cent.,  35  13 

„ m 70  „ „ 80  „ . 65  34 

„ » 0*0  „ „ 70  „ . 3 15 

„ „ 50  „ „ (JO  „ . 5 

I have  the  honour  to  ho,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
Andiiew  O’Callaciiian,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  Ac,.,  &c. 


No.  22. — Annual  Repoet,  for  the  year  1867,  on  the  Clonmel,  cimmeit 
Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and.  Enniscorthy  Disteict  Model  XWm*y, 
Schools,  and  upon  Parson  stovn  Minor  Model  School,  by  WEmifd' 
James  Patterson,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector.  . corthy.mi 

Parsons - 

8th  February,  1868.  town. 

Gentlemen, — The  model  schools  under  my  superintendence  in  the  year 
1867  were  the  same  that  I had  charge  of  during  the  three  previous  years, 
viz.,  those  at  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Enniscorthy,  and  Parsonstown. 

The  edifices  continue  to  he  kept  generally  in  good  order.  In  the  male 
department  of  the  Waterford  School  the  principal  school-room  was  greatly 
improved  early  in  the  year  by  being  enlarged  and  more  perfectly  lighted. 

It  now  forms  a handsome  and  commodious  hall  for  the  purposes  of  the 
public  examinations,  for  which  there  was  previously  no  room  in  the  build- 
ing largo  enough.  It  is  gratifying  to  -ho  able  to  state  that,  with  the 
increased  accommodation,  there  has  been  an  increased  attendance,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  1807  having  exceeded  the  number  in  attendance  since 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  1865  except  the  year  18G1.  At  Parsonstown 
the  school  was  found  to  ho  overcrowded  the  previous  year,  so  that  addi- 
tional room  should  be  provided.  There  was  delay  iu  entering  this  work 
m the  estimates,  hut  the  required  alterations  are  now  in  progress. 

Several  of  the  teachers  of  theso  schools  were  in  the  course  of  the  3rear 
promoted  to  better  situations,  and  most  of  their  places  were  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  trained  and  well-qualified  successors.  The  exceptions  are 
the  places  vacated  by  the  master  of  tho  maritime  department  of  the 
Waterford  Model  School  and  the  assistant  mistress  in  tho  Enniscorthy 
Model  School,  which  have  not  been  re-filled.  The  entire  staff  of  teachers 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  the  following  : — 

I. — In  Clonmel  District  Model  School. 

Boys’  School,  . . Principal,  Terence  Smj'tk,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Joseph  Mnyne,  Established  Church. 

Girls’  School,  . . Principal,  Johanna  Browne,  Roman  Catholic, 

Assistant,  Jane.  E.  Ovr,  Presbt/tei'ian  (Synod  of  Munster). 
wants’  School,  . Principal,  Ellen  Watters,  Established  Church. 
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Boys'  School,  . 
Girls'  School,  . 
Infants’  School, 


II. — In  Kilkenny  District  Model  School. 

. Principal , Laurence  J.  Ryan,  Homan  Catholic. 


Assistant , James  Hamilton,  Presbyterian  (General  Assemble) 
l,  Mrs.  Mary  Rvnn,  Homan  Catholic. 


Clonmel , 

Kilkenny , ,,  , _ 

Waterford,  Bovs  School,  . 
Ennis- 

corthi/,  and  Girls'  School,  . 
Parsons - 

toien.  Infants'  School, 


Principal , _. ^ , t„w|(|l 

Assistant,  Jane  Thorne,  ‘Established  Church. 

Principal , Annie  Bounties,  Established  Church. 

Assistant,  Mrs.  Ellen  Can-oil,  Homan  Catholic. 

III.— In  Waterford  District  Model  School. 

. Principal , James  Dowling,  Homan  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Samuel  Crawford,  Presbi/teriun  ( General  Assembly 
. Principal,  Sirs.  Ann  Palmer,  Established  Church.  r 

Assistant,  Mrs.  Eliza  Dowling,  Homan  Catholic. 

. Principal,  Eliza  Perkins,  Homan  Catholic. 


Boys'  School, 

Girls’  Softool,  . 
Infants’  School, 


Boys’  School,  , 
Girls’  School,  . 
Infants'  School, 


IV.— In  Enniscortiiy  District  Model  School, 

. . Principal , Daniel  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant  Jama  Taggart,  Presbyterian  (General  Assembly). 
. Principal,  Jane  Hunt,  Established  Church. 

Principal,  Fanny  51‘AUistcv,  Roman  Catholic. 

Y. — Is  Parsonstown  Minor  Model  School. 


Principal,  James  M'Gnrry,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  William  MncMmms,  Established  Church. 

Principal,  Eliza  Butler,  Established  Church. 

Assistant,  Mary  H.  O’Brien,  Roman  Catholic. 

Principal,  M.  A.  Hartigan,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Annie  G.  Porter,  Presbyterian  (General  Assembly). 

Mr.  James  Washington,  also,  gave  special  instruction  in  vocal  music 
twice  a week  in  the  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford  Model  Schools,  and 
Mr.  Cuhvick  in  the.  Parsonstown  Model  School.  Mr.  E.  A.  Frazer  gave 
special  instruction  in  drawing  at  Clonmel,  and  Mr.  S.  M‘Cloy  at  Water- 

The  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  were  thus  distributed 


Religions  Denomination. 

23  ] 

I 

Pupil- teacln 

lOYS. 

sra  and  2 Monitors. 

Girls. 

3 Pupil-tcaclicrs  and  28  Monitors. 

a 

a 

o 

a 

& 

«l 

-g 

£ 

| 

- 1 

K 

| 

W 

g 

£ 

i 

PM 

Total. 

a 

a 

c 

5 

pi’ 

o 

« 

1 

o 

rj 

J=‘ 

L. 

.3 

a 

a 

a' 

1 I 

| 

Total. 

Established  Church,  . i 

o 

n 

Roman  Catholic, 

2 

3 

3 

2 ! 

3 

13 

Presbyterian,  . 

lo 

3 

5 I 

o 

1 • 

3 

14 

Wesleyan  and  other, 

” « 

1 

2 

- 1 

T 

- ' 

- 

3 

i 

— 





“ 

“ 

“ 

i 

- : 

- 

1 

- . i 

6 

7 

G 

1 

s i 
1 

25 

7 

0 

7 

3 

G 

31 

7 . n uin  uers  or  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  I 
religious  denominations,  were  these  : 


Religious  Denomination. j Clonmel.  Kilkenny. 


Established  Church, 
Roman  Catholic,  . 
Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan  and  other. 

Total, 


05 

42 

25 

14 

106 


jKilkenny. 

Water- 

ford. 

Ennis- 

cortiiy. 

Parsons- 

town. 

Total. 

Per  oent. 

1 

I 

105 

82 

20 

52 

75 

5 

2 

9 

86 

65 

8 

9 

439 
241 
64  , 
90  j 

52 

! 29 

8 
11 

150  | 

259 

91 

168 

834  j 

- 
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The  average  daily  attendance  at  each  school  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Model  Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Clonmel,  . ' . . . . . , 

63 

41 

25 

129 

Kilkenny, 

57 

35 

36 

128 

Waterford, 

81 

(16 

59 

206 

Enniscortliy,  ........ 

29 

13 

21 

63 

ParsonBtown, 

66 

46 

29 

141 

Total,  . 

296 

201 

170 

667 

AppendixB. 
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and  Minor 

Model 
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Clonmel, 
Kilkenny, 
Waterford, 
JEnnis- 
corthy,  and 
Parsons- 
toxvn. 


While  the  average  attendance  at  the  Waterford  school  for  1867  ex- 
ceeded that  for  the  previous  year,  the  total  in  all  the  schools  together  fell 
somewhat  short  of  what  it  had  been  in  1866,  and  exactly  equalled  the 
average  attendance  for  1865,  which  was  16  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
for  1864:.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  reported  so  often 
as  to  the  reason  that  the  attendance  is  not  so  great  as  wliafc  the  schools 
could  receive  or  the  localities  could  furnish.  The  rates  of  payment  made 
by  the  pupils  are  practical  evidence  that  those  parents  whose  social 
position  and  intelligence  enable  them  to  form  an  independent  and  correct 
opinion  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  resulting  from  education  in 
the  model  schools,  have  been  much  less  influenced  by  the  appeals  of  their 
opponents  than  have  those  of  the  poorer  class,  whose  ignorance  and 
dependent  position  deprive  them,  in  a measure,  of  the  power  of  judging 
for  themselves. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  numbers  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  at  the  diffe- 
rent rates,  were  these : — 


Model  Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils  paying 

Total. 

5s. 

a quarter. 

2j.  6 d. 
a quarter. 

Is.  Id. 
a quarter. 

Clonmel,  : . 

45 

63 

58 

166 

Kilkenny, 

52 

43 

55 

150 

Waterford, 

74 

103 

82 

259 

Enniscorthy, 

35 

38 

18 

91 

Parsonstown, ' 

• 114 

51 

3 

168 

Total,  • 

320 

238 

216 

834 

The  rates  of  payment  in  these,  as  in  the  other  model  schools,  were 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  comparative  ability  of  the  parents  to  pay  ; 
all  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  schools  were  offered  equally  to  the 
children  paying  Is.  1 cl.  and  to  those  paying  the  higher  rates. 

The  separate  religious  instruction  of  tho  Protestant  pupils  in  all  these 
schools  was  carefully  superintended,  as  in  tho  previous  years,  by  clergy- 
men of  the  Protestant  communions.  Under  their  direction,  the  Protestant 
teachers,  pupil  teachers,  and  monitors,  took  share  in  this  important  part 
of  the  school  business.  The  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  pupil  teachers, 
and  monitors,  in  tho  absence  of  their  pastors,  who  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  offered  them,  attended  to  tho  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  of  their  own  denomination. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  was  well  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  teachers,  constantly  at  their  posts,  were  very  zealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  proper  duties,  almost  without  exception.  In  some  cases, 
one  in  particular,  for  which  the  teacher  was  refused  a considerable 
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gratuity  lie  would  otherwise  hays  received  from  the  Commissioners  I 
found  head  masters  devoting  to  the  instruction  of  special  pupils  ’;n 
physical  science  or  classics,  time  that  ought  to  have  been  given  by  them 
to  the  instruction  of  the  school  at  large  in  the  ordinary  and  indispensable 
subjects.  Effective  step3  having  been  taken  to  correct  this  tendency 
the  masters  alluded  to  no  longer  satisfy  themselves  with  merely  superin- 
tending the  work  of  their  subordinates  ill  the  ordinary  'school-hours 
but  themselves  give  lessons  to  each  class,  and  feel  themselves  directly 
responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  most  advanced  in  all  parts  of  the  school 
programme.  ■ 

The  annual  examinations  of  .the  .schools  were  well  attended  by  the 
public,  and  elicited  many  expressions  of  approval ; but,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  Board,  the  proceedings  were  confined  strictly  to  the 
examination  of  the  pupils  and  the  distribution  of  premiums. 

Here  it  is  my  melancholy  duty  to  refer  to  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by 
the  P.arsonstown  Model  School,  in  the  untimely  death  of  a groat  and  good 
man,  deplored  wherever  science  has  its  votaries,  and  by  all  who  knew  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  intellectual  enlightenment  and  social  progress. 
One  of  the  last  public  acts  performed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Rosse,  ere  he 
left  hm  home  never  to  return,  was  to  preside  at  our  public  examination, 
where,  as  was  lus  wont,  with  words  of  wisest  and  kindest  advice  to  the 
teacheis  and  the  scholars,  he  encouraged  them  to  persevere  : and,  reiter- 
atrag  his  confidence  in  the  system,  and  his  approbation  of  the  work  done 
mthe  schoo,  he  rewarded  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils  with  nre- 
mmms  worthy  of  his  noble  generosity.  1 P 1 

in  toe  3e„ldef  ta,ble  efb,ibHs  tbe  classifi“tion  Of  the  pupils  examined 
heUto ^00,1f’a"d,tlie,rTl>roficionoy.as  tested  at  the  examinations 

Sr  District  Inspectors  and  me,  before  the  distributions 
ox  pi  em  mins. 

AHP~S^f°J  Wb,iCh  the  Gom™lent  Department  of  Science  and 
fed  schoo  s in?  t] l t^er.’  Wer?  drawinS  in  the  Clonmel  and  Water- 
Enniscorthv  an,lphySlcal  sc‘c.nce  “ at  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and 
on  accounted  all  nimH  l:efelTed  to  was  in  the  form  of  gratuities 

tuted  bv  the  qlrP  T\°  satisfactorily  passed  tl.e  examination  insti- 
VayLui  by tie  0,1  ^ Eep^ment,  and  was  in  addition  to  the 
sendee  Tim  ounih  TT°T  .°f ,NatioBal  Education  for  the  same 
teachers  and  monitor  '•!  P ‘ys,cal  scie,,ce  olasses.  including  pupil* 
awarded  fl  t i ac(lu>tt<id  >oniselvea  so  well  that  the  Department 

foT  tdM6  U^i^Mn,w  ^,'1;C;I:ay;.  £23  t0  Mr.  Dowling,  of  Water- 
the  teachers  of  drawing  weref  F ■ T!‘°  TfV  ‘J 

£3  14s.  to  Mr.  M'Gloy,  of  Waterford.  ’ * ’ * iazei>  °*  Oiomnel  S and 

by  the  prFncipaUnd  ^ststant' teacbe6™]’  'V'™8  *1“°  y6ar’  I'eSnlal'1y  taught 
their  examinat  on7  to 1 „ teachers  before  and  after  school  hours.  At 

respectably ; the  pupil  teachms' tmif  eT*?1 if  a0q"iWed  tll0“selvaa  very 
Clonmel  £rot  liiirh  nnri-c  • +1  lned  at  larsonstown,  Enniscorthv, and 
not  so  good  as  tie  others  ?ti  traine<?  afc  Kilkenny  good  marks,  but 
pointed1  me.^  Inthe^TcVocds^^  “ a*  Wa“  ^her  disap- 
tbeir  special  classes  in  T>W;  iSe  ™astei’8  flowed  the  instruction  of 
discharge°of  tlieir^ordhnrv^si’l^  1 Sj,eil.ce  l««t  to  interfere  with  the 
acquitted  themselves  best'in  their^xatfmtion16  P“pil_teacher3  1,atul'ally 
I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your' obedient  servant, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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Appendix  to  Mr.  Pattekson’s  Report  on  the  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Ennieeorthy, 
and  Parsonstown  Model  Schools,  for  the  year  1867. 


Classification  and  proficiency  of  tlio  Pupils  attending  the  Modol  Schools  at 


Clonmel.  [ 

Ku.kenny. 

"VV. ATEllFORD.  | 

Enniscorthy.  [ 

Faksonstown. 

Public 

Ex  ami-  1 

Public  Exami- 

Public  Exami- 

Public 

Exami- 

Public  Exami- 

nation  on 

! rd  I 

nation  on  4th 

nation  on 

5 th 

nation  on  Pith 

May. 

July. 

July. 

October. 

April. 

On  rolls.  I 

On  rolls. 

On 

oils. 

On  rolls. 

On  rolls. 

Subjects. 

Boys, 

78 

Boys, 

59 

Boys, 

03 

Boys, 

38 

Boys, 

89 

Girls, 

55 

Girls, 

42 

Girls, 

88 

Girls, 

23 

Girls, 

53 

Infanta, 

31 

Infants, 

. 53  | 

Infants, 

85 

Infants, 

33 

Infants, 

35 

Presented  for  1 

Presented  for  i1- 

Presented  for  | 

Presented  for  | 

_ 

Presented  for  ,o  , 

Examination.  1 

Examination. 

■!3“ 

Examination. 

Examination. 

Examination,  j 

B I 

i 

O | 

Infants. 

O'-1 

1 

l 

o I 

£ 

1 

H 

5,6 

-i" 

£ 1 

£ 

a 

£ 

■ 

5" 

& 

H 

tn 

3 

o 

li 

■R 

n 

•s 

3 

£ 

Id 

A 

A 

AB 

A 

A 

_ 

_ 

10 

A 

- 

_ 

10 

A 

_ 

— 

54 

A 

1 

- 

10 

A 

- 

— 

21 

A 

„ II., 

G 

111 

7 

A 

14 

J2 

21 

A 

30 

1G 

20 

A 

8 

G 

12 

A 

25 

11 

13 

A 

„ III., 

22 

15 

_ 

10 

11 

- 

26 

21 

- 

8 

9 

- 

29 

21 

„ IY., 

11 

7 

_ 

G 

6 

_ 

14 

13 

- 

7 

G 

- 

14 

13 

M y., 

17 

15 

_ 

G 

iu 

- 

11 

11 

- 

9 

- 

- 

10 

7 

British  Poets  (included 

inlV.amlY.cliiBses), 

Total,  . 

5G 

47 

17 

44 

30 

39 

09 

Gl 

74 

33 

21 

30 

78 

52 

34 

A 

B 

B 

23 

15 

12 

AB 

18 

A 

Parts  of  Speech  only, 

28 

32 

7 

B 

32 

23 

21 

B 

GO 

50 

•20 

A 

B 

33 

32 

20 

A 

Parsing  and  Syntax, . 

28 

15 

- 

12 

15 

- 

A 

11 

11 

- 

A 

9 

6 

- 

A 

45 

- 

A 

20 

15 

- 

12 

15 

- 

11 

11 

- 

1G 

G 

- 

— 

Composition,  . 

17 

15 

- 

12 

15 

- 

11 

11 

- 

9 

6 

24 

2u 

- 

Geography: 

Lessons  on  Maps  only. 

10 

16 

7 

A 

A 

24 

17 

21 

AB 

B 

2G 

37 

50 

C 

AB 

9 

G 

26 

B 

B 

25 

11 

24 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

29 

21 

A 

Local,  . 

Mathematical  and 

21 

22 

- 

0 

‘i 

- 

25 

24 

15 

9 

20 

Physical,  . 

17 

9 

- 

12 

10 

- 

- 

- 

8 

6 

~ 

“ 

A 

A 

C 

20 

B 

11 

A 

_ 

5 

C 

_ 

_ 

Ill 

B 

- 

- 

31 

C 

- 

- 

B 

- 

- 

A 

Simple  Rules,  . 

6 

15 

7 

B 

H 

12 

21 

B 

38 

211 

20 

B 

9 

4 

G 

B 

13 

11 

13 

A 

Compound  do., 

11 

17 

- 

10 

5 

- 

10 

12 

- 

11 

4 

- 

2,9 

l) 

_ 

Proportion, 

11 

(i 

_ 

tl 

6 

— 

15 

10 

- 

/ 

5 

— 

10 

~ 

Practice,  Interest,  &c. 

n 

9 

_ 

12 

15 

20 

11 

- 

9 

8 

- 

Mental  Arithmetic,  . 

28 

9 

- 

12 

15 

“ 

25 

11 

- 

5 

8 

- 

- 

Writing: 

A 

A 

B 

16 

A 

11 

A 

On  Slates  only, 

_ 

11 

A 

„ 

10 

A 

_ 

- 

SC 

A 

- 

- 

A 

- 

- 

A 

5f 

47 

7 

A 

44 

30 

21 

A 

8.0 

Gl 

21 

A 

33 

21 

10 

B 

70 

52 

52 

13 

A 

Prom  Dictation, 

56 

47 

7 

44 

30 

21 

GO 

Gl 

- 

32 

21 

- 

70 

_ 

21 

- 

53 

- 

Sewing,  . 

_ 

47 

_ 

A 

_ 

31 

- 

A 

- 

61 

- 

A 

~ 

- 

A 

- 

" 

A 

Knitting, . 

_ 

37 

_ 

_ 

21 

- 

- 

- 

45 

- 

- 

- 

1U 

- 

- 

- 

” 

- 

Netting,  . 

_ 

15 

_ 

h: 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

~ 

Embroidery, 

Cutting-out, 

7 

7 

- 

- 

i 

10 

- 

- 

10 

14 

- 

: 

i - 

: 

~7 

: 

Extra  Branches : 

B 

B 

B 

11 

B 

24 

A 

Mensuration,  . 

21 

_ 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

- 

Geometry, 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

_ 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

“ 

30 

10 

- 

“ 

“ 

Algebra,  . 

20 

_ 

- 

11 

- 

- 

21 

-■ 

- 

” 

Book-keepintr,  . 

_ 

_ 

11 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

-• 

- 

- 

Trigonometry,  .• 

Reasoning, 

Music, 

40 

47 

17 

fBC 

( 

4- 

3f 

39 

il 

GO 

50 

7-1 

3< 

21 

30 

fBC 
\ * 

36 

40 

3-1 

r b 
1 A 

Drawing, . 
Physical  Science, 

5C 

17 

47 

LAI 

i 4J 

h 

3£ 

u 

09 

25 

6 

: 

LAI 

3i 

1G 

21 

- 

L B 

U 

- 

I I I I >li.' ' ! : : ; 

K°m-In  the  profiolcney  columns  of  this  tablo  tlio  uppermost  letter  In 
letter  to  the  girls,  and  the  lowest  to  the  infants.  A denotes  very  satisfactory  proficiency,  B fair  proficiency,  C midtUi 


, C middling  or  poor. 
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AptentiteB.]$0'  23.— Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1867,  upon  the  Sligo  Dis- 
Raportsi  trict  Model  Sohool,  by  ,f.  G,  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector 
and  Robert  Robinson,  Esq.,  District  Inspector. 


K 


—iistricfc 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Sligo. 


Londonderry,  29  January,  1868. 

Gentlemen,— We  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Sli™ 
District  Model  School  for  the  year  18G7.  ° 

Building  and  Premises.  -During  the  year  the  three  schools  hare  been 
repainted  ; and  tbe  playgrounds  have  been  made  slightly  more  level  hut 
these  grounds  are  now  in  the  same  unsafe  condition  as  before.  They  are 
formed  of  the  rubbish  left  behind  after  the  building ; and  the  rain,  washing 
away  .the  softer  portions,  continually  exposes  large  blocks  of  stone  ore*r 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  children  to  run  without  risk,  and,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  serious  accidents  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

The  drainage  and  the  water  supply  of  the  house  have  been  in  a very 
unsatisfactory  state  during  1867.  This  matter  has  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Works.  . ° 

. rTsr‘chmff  Staff.-  No  change  lias  taken  place  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
infant  or  girls  department,  with  the  exception  of  a change  of  monitor 
in  one  case.  D ™r, 

In  the  male  department  Mr.  Meldon,  first  assistant,  resigned  • and 
Mr.  Magowan,  second  assistant,  left,  to  become  principal  teacher  m an 
ordinary  National  school.  Mr.  Meldon,  we  believe,  emigrated  ■ L Z 
sncceeded  by  Mr.  Collins,  formerly  pupil  teacher  & School,  'ti 
other  vacancy  was  filled  up  by  Mr.  Shells,  from  the  special  class,  Dublin 
Two  pupil  teachers  left  during  the  year,  one  for  the  central  training 
establishment  and  the  other  for  a clerkship  in  the  Customs,  Liverpool 

In  all  departments.^6611  ^ ^ ^ U‘e  tea°Mng  staff  «*>&*' 

pupifsefi!ri867^TcS'_Weiare-  I*'1???  State  that  t,le  ^tendance  of 
EV  , fi  compared  with  1866,  is  considerably  higher  in  all 
departments,  hut  especiaUy  in  the  male  and  infant  schools*:  and  that  it  is 
\lgper>  but  “or,e  regular,  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  appended 
numbers  1 ^Trate  of f °-f  School-fees.- The  increasfin  the 

charg:(i  for  each  ddliT  “ C°mplaint  be0n  maJe  as  “>  tba  ** 
£2T3h&.  0d.°Ol‘feCS  f°r  1887  Were  greater  tban  ^ose  for  1866  by 

onM^Lfr^di’^dw  TetCfd  6Xaminat:°n  ™ kdd  by  us 

Sligo  Znd&ndent,  gim  a extractwi  frora  the 

proceedings.  We  may  add  tliZt ft  is  tl  ?d  /a,thfil1  aoco““t  of  the  day’s 
“ a local  newspaper  IncftbtoVeni  ,g  /tb  T”?r 

TlieSm.o  ^ aUenidef. *°, WUneSS  nination  ’ ° Cd,t°r 

which  afforded  ample  aecommo'dat^ 

S tbirgb'oTlfdaT^  f "large  ndmb  fr  ™ 

many  of  them  parents  of  some  of  tliifcrn  bw  °f  a,llcs  aml  Seutlemen, 
rooms  were  taXfuHy  decorated ^ with  ev^1*  atten,!™S  tbo  scb°°b  The 
with  flowers  and  suitable  devices  SnecnlT3’  a"d  nCa,tly  ornamented 

anything  like  inconvenience  or  crusliin^aud  to  sat  n ‘°  preT? 
with  seats.  Dt3  au<J  tosee  that  all  were  provided 

Shortly  after  eleven  o’clock  the  junior  division  of  girls  was  ushered  into 
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the  room  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Gibbons,  the  head  female  teacher*  AppeMixB. 
who  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  them  in  reading.  Making  due  allow-  R ~ 
ance  for  the  natural  timidity  of  very  young  girls  in  presence  of  a large  upon 
public  audience,  their  reading  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory  as  regards  district 
the  three  essential  points  : pronunciation,  articulation,  and  accent.  Their  j$*dJ}u,or 
knowledge  of  geography  was  next  severely  tested  by  Mias  Gibbons,  who  Schools, 
put  many  difficult  questions  to  them,  none  of  which  remained  unanswered. 

The  boys  of  the  junior  division  were  then  brought  forward  for  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic  and  geography.  They  worked  questions  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  money  rules  with  readiness  and  accuracy,  and  they  exhibited 
a considerable  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  world  and  the 
local  geography  of  Ireland.  On  retiring  rliey  were  succeeded  by  the 
iufaut  classes  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Pink.  Those  little  ones 
presented  a pleasing  and  interesting  sight.  They  were  all  neatly  and 
tastefully  dressed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  marched  to  and  from 
the  platform  on  which  they  were  examined,  and  the  uniformity  and  regu- 
larity which  characterized  all  their  movements  and  exercises,  were  truly 
creditable  to  their  teacher.  After  they  had  sung,  with  wonderful  preci- 
sion, a piece  suitable  to  their  ideas  and  voices,  they  read  correctly  some 
lessons  in  the  Second  Book,  in  a clear,  distinct  voice.  Mrs.  Pink  then 
questioned  thorn  oil  local  geography  and  the  leading  properties  of  a few 
familiar  objects.  Their  answering  on  these  subjects  was  ready  and  in- 
telligent and  gave  evidonco  of  early  and  careful  training  in  school.  In 
conclusion  they  blended,  in  a very  pleasing  manner,  their  voices  in  sing- 
ing a piece  set  to  a very  familiar  air  and  accompanied  with  manual  exer- 
cises representing  different  trades.  This  was  warmly  applauded  by  all 
present,  after  which  the  little  ones  got  up  and  returned  to  their  school- 
room, where  they  were  supplied  with  fruit  and  cakes. 

Some  singing  was  next  introduced,  a class  having  been  formed  of  some 
of  the  more  grown  hoys  and  girls.  The  songs  specified  in  the  following 
programme  were  admirably  rendered.  It  is  in  place  to  mention  that  the 
duet  “I  know  a Bank,”  as  snug  by  Miss  Gibbons  and  Miss  Whittaker, 
was  loudly  applauded.  They  sustained  their  parts  well  and  showed  an 
intimate  knowledge  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  music.  Mrs.  Pink 
presided  at  the  harmonium  and  played  some  marches  and  accompaniments 
with  taste  and  accuracy. 


First  Part. 

Hymn — (<  Providence/'  . 

Glee— “ I-Iail!  smiling  Morn/1  ...... 

Song  and  Chorus— “ Dimming  of  Angola," 

Chords — “ Libiiimo,”  ........ 

Irish  Melody  (harmonized) — “ No,  notmoro  Welcome,”  . 
Chorus  {Faust)—1  Glory  and  Lovo/’  . 

Second  Part. 

Glee — “1-Iavk!  Apollo  strikes  tho  Lyre,”  . . . ■ 

Song  and  Chords — “ Golden  Days  of  Childhood/1 
Welsh  Melody  (harmonized) — 1,1  Men  of  Harlech/1  . • 

Duet— “ I know  a bank/1 

Quartette  and  Chorus— ‘‘  Hail  to  tho  Chief/1  . 

Glee— “Tho  Chough  and  Crow/' 

National  Anthem. 


R.  A.  Smith. 

Spoffortii. 

Blamphin. 

Verdi. 

Balve. 

Gounod. 


Bishop. 

Feeiian. 

Feehan. 

Horn. 

Bishop. 

Bishop. 


The  senior  hoys  class  having  been  examined  in  reading,  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic,  tho  senior  girls  were  subsequently  examined 
in  reading,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The  gene- 
ral answering  of  all  these  classes  was  remarkably  good,  and  fully  evi- 
denced that  not  alone  have  they  been  attentive  to  their  studies,  but  that 
their  teachers  have  been  zealous  and  painstaking  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  eutiro  school  was  next  mustered,  when  tho  premiums  and 
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AppmdUcB.  certificates  were  awarded  to  those  pupils  who  had  distinguished  thern- 
Reports  selves  for  superior  answering  in  all  the  branches  of  their  prescribed  course 
upon  of  study.  The  National  Anthem  was  then  sung,  when  thu  proceedings 
andMinor  terillinatei1-  During  the  course  of  the  day  the  visitors  inspected  the 
Model  numerous  and  varied  samples  of  needlework  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
Schools.  girls’ school-room.  We  cannot  presume  to  he  judges  of  this  branch  of  a 
girl's  education  ; but  if  the  expressions  of  praise  and  satisfaction  which 
' were  bestowed  on  the  different  articles  by  tbo  ladies  who  examined  them 
be  any  criterion,  the  pupils  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  useful 
department.  Some  very  excellent  specimens  of  boys’  writing,  and  pen- 
and-ink  sketching  and  printing,  were  also  displayed  on  the  walls,  as  well 
as  many  elementary  copies  from  the  pens  of  early  begiuners,  written  in 
hold  and  legible  characters. 

We  append  tables  in  which  will  bo  found  the  usual  statistics  for  the  year. 

We  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  G-.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

B.  Robinson,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


_Table  I.— Showing  the  Classification  of  the  Children  on  the  Rolls. 


Subjects. 


Lesson  Books : 
Book  I., 

„ II.,  . 
Book  III.,  . 
„ IV.,  . 
„ V.,  . 

Total, 


Scripture  Lessons, 
Sacred  Poetry, 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  speech  ontyt 
Parsing  and  syntax, 
Derivations,  . 
Composition, 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  maps  only,  . 
From  Text  Books : 
Local,  . . 

Mathematical  and 
physical. 

Arithmetic : 

Tables  only,  . 

Simple  ruies, 

Compound  do,, 
Proportion,  . 


Boys. 


102 


27 


20 


Subjoota. 


Arithmetic — continued : 
Practice,  interest,  &c., 
Mental, 


Writing : 

On  Blates  only, 

„ paper, 

From  dictation, 

Branches  for  females 
Sowing, 

Knitting, 

Netting, 

limbroidory, 

Straw  Platting, 
Cutting-out,  . 

Kxtra  Branches  : 
British  Poets, 
Mensuration, 
Geometry, 

Algebra, 
Book-keeping, 
Trigonometry, 
Reasoning,  . 
Agriculturo,  . 
Navigation,  . 
Music, 

Drawing, 

Physical  and 
science. 


applied 


Modern  Languages, 


Boys 


Table  II — Attendance  of  Pupils,  1S6G  and  1S67. 


18B6. j 


Average  number  on  the  rolls. 

Average  number  in  attendance, 
Per-centage  attendance  to  number  on  rolls' 


' . V-  •.-“.u.ii.vv  iu  OU! 

f Average  number  on  tbo  rolls,  , 
in  attendance. 


\ grange  numoer  m attendance 
u er-centage  attendance  to  number  on  rolle, 


Boys’ 

School. 

78*4 
Cl -7 
78-7 
87-2 
71*1 
81-5 


Girls’ 

Suliool, 

71-4 

59* 

82-5 

75-4 

62-7 

82-2 


Infants’ 

School. 

5.0*2 

49- 

82* 

72- 

80  U 

84-4 
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Table  III.— -Ratos  of  Payment  of  Children 

on  Rolls  at  close  of  the 

years  ApptndixB. 

I860  and  18G7. 

Reports 

upon 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

( Is.  Id.  per  quarter, 

11 

10 

16 

37 

District 

1866X  2s.  6d.  „ 

40 

37 

35 

112 

aud  Minor 

(os.  „ 

20 

10 

6 

44 

M"del 



_ 

Schools. 

Total, 

. 71 

65 

57 

193 

Sliyo. 

(Is.  Id.  per  quarter, 

16 

10 

29 

55 

1867X  2s.  bU  „ 

59 

39 

40 

138 

U^- 

27 

29 

10 

66 

Total, 

. 102 

78 

79 

259 

Tabus  IV. — Amount  of  School-fees  received  in  1866  and  1867. 


1866, 

1867, 

Boys. 

£ s.  (t. 
42  13  11 
49  7 9 

Girls.  Infants. 

£ s.  d.  £ s,  d. 

39  4 1 26  12  2 

47  0 7 35  10  3 

Total. 

£ s.  d. 
108  10  2 
131  18  7 

APPENDIX  O. 

Appendix  C. 

General  Reports  oe  Head  Inspectors,  on  Schools  inspected  Head  in- 
and  Teachers  examined,  during  the  year  1867.  Seportson 

Schools  in- 
spected and 

The  Commissioners , while  publishing  the  General  Reports  of  their  Head  Inspec-  examined. 
tors , desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  ' — 7 
for  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  Reports , nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  Gerald,  esq. 
any  suggestions  they  may  contain. 


No.  1. — General  Report,  for  the  year  1807,  on  Schools  inspected 
and  Teachers  examined,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head  In- 
spector. ; 

. Dublin,  February,  18C8. 

Gentlemen, — I bavo  tlio  lioviour  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  followin']:  report  for  the  year 
1867 J 
Although  I was  appointed  to  the  offico  of  Iload  Inspector  on  the  12th 
February,  yet,  owing  to  various  special  engagements,  partly  of  an  official, 
partly  of  a personal  nature,  I was  unablo  to  enter  on  the  regular  or 
ordinary  discharge  of  my  new  duties  until  a later  period.  I had  first  to 
complete  several  routine  matters,  and  to  close  my  official  connexion  witli 
the  Parson  stow  11  district,  of  which  I had  been  in  charge  for  a period  of 
six  years.  And,  at  a later  period,  pending  the  appointment  of  a*  District 
Inspector  to  succeed  me,  1 was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  annual  exami- 
nation of  the  P arsonstown  Model  School,  aud  to  conduct  the  usual  Easter 
examination  of  the  teachers  aud  first-class  monitors  of  the  district.  I 
had  also,  at  this  time,  to  investigate  charges  of  complicity  with  the 
Fenian  movement,  then  at  its  height,  brought  against  certain  National 
teachers,  which,  though  neither  numerous  nor  serious,  required  careful 
attention,  and  involved  a considerable  amount  of  travelling,  from  the 
remoteness^ of  the  localities  where  some  of  the  cases  arose.  These  duties, 
together  with  the  attendance  at  the  Education  Office  indispensable  on  my 
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promotion,  and  the  removal  of  my  family  from  Parsonstown,  almost 
entirely  absorbed  my  time  till  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  following  abstract  shows  the  manner  in  which  my  time  was  oc- 
cupied from  the  12th  of  February  to  the  close  of  the  year,  a period  of 
322  days  : — 


(a.)  Inspection  of  ordinary  National  Schools,  . 

(6.)  Examination  of  Teachers.  &e., 

(c.)  Superintendence  and  examinations  of  District  Model  Schools, 

(d.)  Special  official  writing, 

(e.)  At  Education  Office, 

(/.)  Investigations,  &c. 

(c/.)  Travelling  long  distances, 

(A.)  Removing  from  Parsonatown, 

(t.)  Examining  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  . 

(i.)  Off  duty, ’ 

(A.)  Saturdays,  ordinary  official  writing,  &e..  , 

(l.)  Sundays  and  holidays,  . . . 

Total, 


67  days. 
56  „ 
26 


11 

46 

50 

322 


Immediately  after  my  appointment  as  Head  Inspector  I was  placed  in 
temporary  charge  of  the  districts  forming  the  North  Dublin  circuit  which 
had  previously  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hunter,  now  Chief  of  Inspection, 
ibis  arrangement,  which  was  originally  intended  to  last  only  till  the  1st 
of  May,  was  afterwards  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year.  As  I have 
already  stated,  I was  not  able  to  enter  on  the  routine  discharge  of  tlio- 
duties  involved  m the  superintendence  of  these  districts  till  the  beginning 
of  May,  so  that  I bad  but  eight  months  to  do  the  work  which  is  usually 
iound  more  than  suflicient  for  twelve.  At  this  time,  also,  a slight  change 
was  made  in  my  group  of  districts.  The  Ennis  district  was  restored  to 
the  Waterford  circuit,  of  which  it  had  originally  formed  part ; and  the 
Ballinasloe  district  transferred,  in  exchange,  to  my  circuit.  1’rom  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  districts  under  my  care  wero  as  fol- 


District.  Official  Centro. 


23, 

24, 

25, 

29, 

30, 

32, 

33, 

34, 

35, 


. Cavan,  . 

. Bailieborough, 
. Drogheda, 

. Trim,  . 

. Dublin,  North, 
. Ballinamore,  . 
. Tuara,  . 

. Mullingar, 

. Galway, 

. Ballinasloe, 


Area  in 

No.  of 

sqtiaro  mil  ok. 

Schools. 

406 

131 

443 

130 

449 

119 

616 

107 

144 

98 

404 

127 

858 

111 

620 

120 

861 

96 

748 

99 

Total, 


5,44.9 


1,138 


reports ^ ^vva3r  districts  contain  model  schools, 
repoi ts  upon  which  are  transmitted  separately. 

February  to^the^m^f^f  <Juty  ^ Hea<i  Inspector,  from  the  12th  of 
locomotion  of  n o ;9  ^ ^welled  5,60a  miles,  at  a cost  for 

lostrightTf' ‘wten  es7  * v ^ ^ whiAdiould  not°be 

b?t w“en  tothi  lo1,"f10J.enJ°yment  for  a hill  half  of  the  year; 

localities  which  our  duties  nh'r  d,sco,mfo!'t  of  tlie  wretched  inns  in  many 
tioTr  h:r:i  t,e  ,0b1'^  !’S  to  v!sit>  «>«  Ml  extent  of  the  priva- 

InXdL7th7i„  7 tUr.  nn,r  whu  a™  oompollod  to  submit  to  it. 

ncluding  thirteen  schools  in  the  Ennis  district,  and  two  in  Dublin, 
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south— specially  visited — I inspected,  during  the  period  above  specified,  ^auiixc. 
£13  schools.  Of  these  101  wore  fully  inspected,  and  112  visited  inci-  HeadF 
dentally.  I also  completed,  within  the  year,  the  examination  of  the  spectoJ^' 
teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  ten  districts  forming  my  own  group  ; and  &ePorts  ?n 
examined,  both  privately  and  publicly,  the  three  model  schools  under 
my  superintendence,  besides,  as  already  stated,  assisting  at  the  exatnimi-  Teachers11 
tion  of  Parsonstown  Model  School,  and  holding  the  Easter  examination  0f  examined, 
the  teachers  and  first-class  monitors  of  Parsonstown  district.  i\f~Fitx 

The  schools  which  I inspected  wero  scattered  pretty  evenly  over  the  Gerald.etq. 
several  districts  of  my  circuit,  except  North  Dublin,  and  Tuam  ; in  the 
former  of  which  they  exceeded,  and,  in  the  latter,  fell  below  the  average. 

But,  except  in  North  Dublin,  I did  not  see  a sufficient  number  of  schools 
in  any  district,  to  justify  me  in  drawing  a trustworthy  general  conclusion 
as  to  the  state  of  education  therein.  In  overy  district  I found  good  and  bad 
schools  ; on  the  whole,  more  good  than  bad,  and  more  fair  or  middling 
than  either.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  one  district,  or  one  part  of 
the  country,  differs  from  another,  not  so  much  in  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  its  schools — though,  of  course,  thorc  are  differences  in  this  respect — 
as  in  the  attention  bestowod  upon  certain  branches  of  the  school  course, 
to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  of  others.  Thus,  one  district  will,  perhaps, 
he  remarkable  for  good  reading,  another  for  good  writing,  another 
for  proficiency  in  arithmetic,  or  vice  verm;  in  many  districts,  grammar 
receives  undue  attention  ; in  some,  geography  is  comparatively  neglected. 

A glauce  at  the  time  table  will  generally  reveal  the  subjects  on  which 
most  attention  is  bestowed ; and  I have  had  occasion  during  the  year  to 
bring  some  remarkable  instances  of  this  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  my  ordinary  reports  on  the  schools.  The  probable  causes  of 
this  are  twofold — special  attention  to  any  particular  branch  may  gene- 
rally he  traced  either  to  the  demands  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  or  to 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  teacher,  and,  not  un frequently,  to  that  of  tlie 
Inspector  of  the  district. 

In  districts  where  schools  arc  numerous,  and  competition  between  them 
keen,  the  parents  are  likely  to  have  their  way.  Where  the  opposite 
conditions  prevail,  the  teachor  can  generally  dictate  his  own  terms.  In 
either  case,  the  influence  of  the  Iuspoctor  is  sure  to  be  felt.  Now,  there 
has  been  for  many  years  a programme  of  instruction  for  all  National 
schools,  issued  authoritatively  by  the  Commissioners,  and  which  is 
required  to  be  suspended  in  overy  school-room  • and  if  the  observance  of 
this  programme  wero  firmly  insisted  upon,  undue  attention  to  any  branch, 
or  undue  neglect  of  it,  would  be  impossible.  Why  then  is  it  not  insisted 
on  1 la  it  because  it  is  unnecessary  or  useless  1 I think  not.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  distinguishing  feature  of  our  schools  which  has  more  contri- 
buted to  their  success  than  this  programme.  By  means  of  it,  uniformity 
of  instruction  was  established  all  over  the  country ; and,  in  primary 
education,  uniformity  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Where  the  programme  is 
carefully  observed,  a child  from  a given  class  in  an  average  National 
school  in  Londonderry  or  Tyrone  might  be  removed  to  an  average  school 
in  Kerry  or  Cork,  where  ho  might  resume  his  course  in  the  same  class, 
with  no  other  consciousness  of  the  change  than  would  be  caused  by  the 
difference  of  accent  around  him.  This  uniformity  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  working  classes,  many  of  whom  are  migratory — some  within  wider, 
some  within  narrower  limits.  Thoy  must  send  their  children  to  the 
nearest  school ; and  if  these  children  are  to  make  any  progress  worthy  of 
the  name,  it  is  essential  that  the  schools  to  which  they  thus  go  in  succes- 
sion.  should  be  conducted  on  identical  principles.  For  the  purpose  of 
efficient  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  especially  for  purposes  of  comparison 
between  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  of  even  greater  importance 
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that  the  system  of  instruction  should  be,  ns  far  as  possible,  uniform. 
'Where  this  is  the  case,  the  Inspector  knows  exactly  what  ho  has  a right 
to  demand  from  each  teacher  whose  school  ho  visits.  There  can  be°no 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  touching  a certain  subject,  or  as  to 
the  amount  of  it  which  should  he  taught  in  each  class,  between  the 
Inspector  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manager  or  teacher  on  the  other  • in 
fact,  one  great  element  of  uncertainty— one  very  troublesome  unknown 
quantity — is  eliminated  from  the  problem  the  Inspector  has  to  solve  ; and 
he  applies  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  school  with  a clear  and 
definite  perception  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  information  which  the 
pupils  ought  to  possess.  But,  most  of  all,  is  the  uniformity  insured  by 
the  programme  of  importance  to  the  teacher  himself?  It  maps  out 
clearly  and  precisely  the  task  he  has  to  perform  ; it  furnishes  him  with 
an  irresistible  reply  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  parents  to  have  this 
or  that  branch  specially  taught  or  specially  neglected  ; and  it  supplies 
to  him  an  impenetrable  shield  against  the  injustice  or  caprice  of  either 
manager  or  Inspector.  The  programme  is  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal 
to  which  all  must  submit,  and  in  which  judgment  must  he  given  in  his 
favour  if  he  faithfully  comply  with  its  requirements.  I think,  then,  it 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  check  the  tendency  which  I have 
observed  in  different  places  to  deviate  from  this  programme.  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  deviations  from  it,  which  ns  yet  are  neither  numerous 
nor  important,  may  be  traced  to  the  changes  made  in  the  programme 
itself  within  the  last  few  years.  There  have  been  three  or  four  such 
changes— some  apparently  capricious,  some  rendered  necessary  by  the 
changes  in  the  lesson  books— and  the  result  is  that  there  are  now  three 
or  tour  programmes  in  use  in  our  schools.  The  last  new  programme, 
based  on  the  new  reading  books,  or  rather  adapted  to  them,  though 
issued  over  a year  ago,  is  to  he  found  in  comparatively  few  schools  : and 
since  it  IS  next  to  impossible  to  bring  the  former  programmes  into  liar- 
mony  with  those  books  the  result  is  that  this  official  standard  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost  eight  of  altogether.  To  prevent  the  injury  thus  likely  to  he 
h WnV  thata  simple,  well-considered  programme  Should 

Conor  ’-  f S-  • ed’  ™d  ISSUOcl  simul‘=“eously  to  all  the  schools  in  the 

“ : 'Tlt  !I  1!,Jun°i'>ons  to  the  teachers  to  adhere  strictly  to  its 

wool TT.i  t lei1'  7“  'lng  aiuI  in  ‘lie  classification  of  their  pupils.  I 
removed  fm™  h”®  I""?  re<1"1,reT  t,lilt  !l11  fol™er  programmes  should  be 
all  ranh/t  16  •Cb°'°  8 ; “nd  1 wonld  specially  direct  the  Inspectors  of 
renortnn  tl°  “T1,™  '"7™*  accordance  the  programme,  and  to 
inPfaet  what  tl  ^’f1  t»  tt  as  a standard.  This  is, 

involves  no  mnr^iare  recluirea  ,to  <lo.at  P^ent  ; ami  my  suggestion 
rnle  on  the  suluM-t  -lain  ?nd  exP'’c't  promulgation  of  the  existing 
the  uniform i tv  whir*!  f * t-iink  suc  1 11  Proinulgation  necessary  to  restore 

it  mi'ffit  n i subject,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
Z t le  s"hiects  "f  instruction  in  the  junior 

knowledge  T Hovp  3^  ^ esse,,t:iaj  branches — the  simplest  instruments  of 

gramma  °and  geovraphy^otoVl^and"  Ul“'t1tl1?  adva"ta-e  of  teacbinS 
able  No  donht  ;,?+  7-  . , n<i  second  classes  is  very  question- 

tar^dmi  and  w7hnvl  7 10,n  7 tlleS?  bmn.cliea  is  of  the  most ‘demon- 
the*  slightest  detriment  if  Pro?^  fcbat  it  can  be  imparted  without 

more  imnortant  hran^l’  r°  W p1  positive  advantage,  to  progress  in  the 
shoeld  form  the  stinl  f 3 °i  .rcad’nft  spelling,  Ac.,  which,  all  must  admit, 
and  jn^rteS  7 ^ 0t  ^ c,aases-  But  it  is  only  by  skilful 
tonately  a lame  two™11*'  leae  advantages  can  be  realized — and,  unfor- , 
’ g P i)0r  10,1  our  teachers  are  neither  skilful  nor 
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judicious— and,  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  the  instruction  in  grammar  and  Appendix C. 
geography,  especially  grammar,  becomes  a positive  nuisance.  Without 
any  broad  or  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject  themselves,  with  a notion  of  spectra’" 
its  importance  inversely  proportioned  to  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  under  Reports  on 
the  impression,  perhaps,  that  tlm  Commissioners  hold  it  in  equally  high  g^edind 
estimation,  they  seek  to  anticipate  and  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  Teachers11 
programme,  by  drilling  the  parts  of  speech  into  children  who  can  us  yet  examined, 
with  difficulty  read,  or  even  pronounce,  the  words  which  they  are  expected 
to  classify.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  teaching  is  bald  and  media-  Gerald, esq. 
deal  in  the  extreme  ; in  fact,  how  the  children  manage  to  recognise  and 
identify  the  parts  of  speech  in  a sentence  is  to  me  a mystery  ; for  not  in 
one  case  out  of  a hundred  have  they  any  conception  of  their  nature.  I 
frequently  employ  a simple  tost  to  gauge  their  comprehension  of  the 
subject.  When* a second  class  have  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  pointing 
out  the  required  parts  of  speech,  I hold  out.  the  book  which  I have  in  my 
hand,  and  ask  them  what  it  is  rl  The  invariable  response,  generally 
slionted  in  chorus,  is,  “ A noun,  sir.”  I bid  thorn  think  again  ; ask  them 
what  a noun  is,  which  they  can  generally  tell,  and  again  directing  their 
attention  to  the  book,  ask  them  what  it  is  '1  Still  the  same  reply,  though 
not  so  confidently  as  before.  At  last  they  are  reduced  to  puzzled  silence. 

Seldom  or  never  do  I find  a hoy  able  to  answer  correctly  ; and  it  is  only 
after  an  explanation,  as  clear  and  forcible  as  I can  make  it,  that  they  at 
length  perceive  that  the  thine/  in  my  hand  is  u a hook”  and  that  it  is  its 
name,  and  not  the  thing  itself,  that  is  “ a noun.”  In  fact,  it  is  only  by 
asking  a boy  his  name,  and  showing  him  that,  though  his  name  is  a noun, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  he  was  one  himself,  that  I can  make  the 
distinction  clear  to  them. 

Now,  I may  fairly  ask,  of  what  use  is  “ grammar”  so  taught  to  the 
second  class  ? And  it  is  so  taught  daily  in  a large  number  of  our  schools — • 
not  in  one  school  only,  or  in  one  district  only,  but,  I may  venture  to  say, 
inmost  of  the  schools  under  low-classed  teachers,  and  probationers — male 
and  female — and  such  schools  are,  I believe,  a majority  of  the  whole.  So, 
also,  with  geography,  which,  though  not  an  abstract  subject  like  grammar, 
is  taught  in  a manner  equally  bald  and  mechanical.  Children  are  drilled 
to  point  out  on  the  maps  places  which  few  educated  persons  perhaps  ever 
heard  of,  and  which,  certainly,  no  educated  man  would  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  remember  ; but,  for  any  knowledge  the  children  have  of  these 
places,  for  any  idea  which  the  names  suggest  to  their  minds,  they  might 
just  as  well  be  employed  learning  to  point  out  the  words  on  the  time-table, 
or  the  General  Lesson — indeed  the  latter  would  be  a more  useful  occu- 
pation, as  it  would  help  them  on  in  learning  to  read.  The  geography 
lesson,  which  is  always  paraded  before  visiters,  and  which  appears  to  the 
uninitiated  to  indicate  such  wonderful  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
such  proficiency  on  that  of  the  pupil,  is,  in  many  cases,  a mere  trick  ; but 
it  is  a trick  acquired  at  the  cost  of  a great  deal  of  valuable  time,  and  to 
the  certain  detriment  of  niQro  important  branches  of  study.  I wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I speak  only  of  the  junior  classes,  and, 
principally,  of  schools  under  low-classed  teachers,  and  probationers.  lvalue 
grammar  and  geography  as  highly  as  any  one  can,  as  branches  of  primary 
education  ; and  it  is  because  I value  them  that  I would  wish  to  see  them 
taught  at  the  proper  stage  of  the  school  course,  and  in  the  proper  manner, 
not  as  puzzles  or  tricks  to  littlo  children  who  can  scarcely  read. 

There  must  be  some  object  in  having  grammar  and  geography  taught  to 
very  young,  or,  perhaps,  I should  say,  to  very  ignorant  children ; to 
children  not  yet  able  to  read  with  any  degree  of  ease  a simple  narrative  in 
prose;  to  children  beginning  to  learn  to  write,  and  whose  arithmetical 
course  is  confined  to  the  simple  rules.  These  subjects  must  be  taught 
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either  for  their  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  the  children  ; either  that  they 
may  be  learned,  or  that,  by  their  help,  the  minds  of  the  pupils  may  be 
exercised  and  expanded  : and,  ns  I have  already  said,  we  have  abundant 
proof,  in  the  infant  departments  of  our  model  schools,  and  in  the  junior 
classes  of  our  best  ordinary  schools,  that  the  elements  of  grammar  and 
geography  can  he  taught  with  success  to  young  children  ; and  that  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  children  are  benefited  by  the  instruction,  at  least  in 
geography.  But  such,  eases  are  exceptions ; the  general  rule  is  as  I have 
described ; and  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  such  instruction  in 
grammar  and  geography  as  is  ‘given  to  the  junior  classes  in  the  majority 
of  our  schools  is  of  the  slightest  use,  either  as  a means  of  teacliW 'these 
subjects  or  of  expanding  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils.  I believe  that 
t>ie  ray  reverse  is  the  fact;  that  the  meagre,  disjointed,  frequently 
erroneous, manner  in  which  the  elements  are  tanglit  serves  to  impede  rather 
than  to  assist  future  progress  in  these  studies,  and  that  the  intellects 
of  the  children  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  rather  than  expanded  by  the  dull 
mechanical  routine  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Nor  must  we  forget  in 
considering  this  matter,  that  the  instruction  of  the  junior  classes  in  these 
branches,  especially  in  geography,  is  frequently  confided  to  the  monitor  ■ 
more  frequently  still— for  low-classed  teachers  and  probationers  seldom 
have  paid  monitors— to  one  of  the  scholars  taken,  perhaps,  from  the  class 
next  above  that  of  his  temporary  pupils.  I suspect  very  few  know  how 
large  a portion  of  the  time  of  the  junior  classes  is  wasted  in  this  manner, 
nor  how  much  their  progress  m more  material  branches  is  interfered  with 
especially  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  Inspector  looks  for  a high  decree 
of  proficiency  in  these  subjects.  This  waste  is  now  becoming  a matter  of 
serious  importance ; the  pupils  are  beginning  to  leave  school  at  a much 
earlier  age  than  formerly  the  demand  for  juvenile  labour  is  everywhere  on 
J and  11  “eds  “?  Prophet  to  foretel  that  just  as  this  demand 
increases,  the  hunt  of  the  school  age  will  gradually  he  contracted.  It  is 

( iuly,Te  U,'£eut  tliatas  mucl1  as  possible  shall  he 

Hthe  hS  in  t earl,er  r*  ° sch°o1  i «>is  "i 

manner  Tf  1 ““f  TT a"d  tllat  slla11 1)6  taught  in  the  best 

PlPI  T 8ta£  “0llgU  at  scbot)1  t0  learn  what  I 
tamt^of  leorntn?tiblail0h‘T’ and  ®ood-,le  should  have  the  oppoi— 
leTvfus  I e Xlf^en’  ,V°  Sb°u,d  that  when  he  does 

rable  branches  Tf  1'’'“  T™  VsM  knowledge  of  the  indispen- 
sable branches  If  a hoy  is  finally  to  leave  school  at  ten  or  eleven 

15  “ be‘ter  he  sIl0uld able  to  read  and  write 
thauli  Zdl™?7.!^  r”  *°  Writ0  °01're°tly  from  dictation,  and 
^ng  of  grammar  or  geography,  or  that  ho  should 

mechanical  smattering  of  th™ latter*  "Vn b°/ormer  l>™“olies  and  have  a 
be  better  for  tlie  indiviriimi  j ,1  1 ' . °^ler  words,  whether  would  it 
Mhoolwithafiurknowled^oflljtlg^^jtjj^r.PrP''  e\'oai  Anally le.™ 
fo,  araraal  Clara,  or  with  a ranportUnailv b V ° P(roS““me 

believe  that  if  we  excluded  grammar  and  r'fi  1 lte™at,ve‘  No^  ] 
course  in  the  junior  classes  we  miehJ  , ge°graPby  from  0Hr  flcl,°o1 
time  and  labour  which  now  suffice  ♦ & * 16as°na%  cxpect  that  the  same 
class  would  he  suffirient  to  hrWtt ' 7‘ 7,  t,le  1,ead  of  tbs  second 

prooranime  which  T have  .1,  i “?  \lni  *°, tbe  eild  tho  limited  third  class 
suXXy  l^re  iool  I ’ 2"?  t mt  we  ">¥>*  he  content  to  see 

he  Ld  tiat  i,vv°“'dt,c!vei'  ^ 

leaves  school  in  the  second  class  7 1,ndulSe  in  wben  ab°y 

• i his  would  surely  be  something’  gained 
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something  more  than  equivalent  for  any  supposed  debasement  of  our  4/tfwdfa  c. 

curriculum  by  the  exclusion  of  grammar  and  geography.  . Headh. 

I have,  however,  no  desire  to  exclude  them.  I merely  wish  to  postpone  sectors' 
tlieir  study,  and  I will  venture  to  assert  that,  under  the  system  which  I Reports  on 
advocate,  they  would  be  more  thoroughly  and  more  efficiently  taught  than  ^cted  and 
at  present;  that,  by  postponing  instruction  in  grammar  and  geography  Teachers 
till  the  pupils  bad  thoroughly  mastered  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  Examined, 
and  attained  proportionate  proficiency  in  tlio  other  essential  branches  of-  ^ pj(Zm 
arithmetic  and  dictation,  they  would  learn  more  grammar  and  geography,  Gerald,  esq. 
and  learn  it,  too,  more  usefully  and  thoroughly  in  six  months  than  they 
learn  now  in  nearly  as  many  years. 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  in  support  of 
this  position.  I state  it  as  my  own  opinion,  formed  deliberately  after  due 
consideration — not  adopted  hastily,  hut  matured  during  several  years — 
and  I give  it  as  such  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  X must  add— and  I 
earnestly  request  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  this  statement — 
that  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  all  ilio  host  and  most  successful -teachers 
with  whom  I have  spoken  on  tlio  subject.  One  and  all,  they  deplore  the 
time  wasted  in  teaching  grammar  and  geography  to  the  junior  classes, 
not  only  as  so  much  time  lost,  but  as  positively  detrimental  to  the  progress 
of  the  children  in  the  more  important  branches  ; and  they  are  unanimous 
iu  thinking,  that  if  the  study  of  these  subjects  were  postponed  till  the 
pupils  could  read  tlio  Third  Book  well,  the  rapidity  of  their  progress 
would  more  thau  compensate  for  the  delay  ; and  that,  in  a very  short 
time,  they  would  know  moro  grammar  and  geography,  and  know  it 
better,  than  if  they  had  been  nominally  learning  these  branches  from  the 
commencement  of  tlieir  school  course,  as  at  present. 

The  English  practice,  as  settled  by  the  Be  vised  Code,  is  a strong  prece- 
dent for  the  change  I recommend.  Not  that  I would  wish  to  see  this  pre- 
cedent completely  followed  out.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  framers  of  the 
Revised  Code  wont,  in  this  respect,  too  fast  and  too  far.  There  is  over- 
whelming testimony,  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  that  system, 
and  it  has  many  merits,  the  education  afforded  under  it  is  not  what  it  was, 
nor  what  education,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  ought  to  be.  I believe 
it  would  have  been  well  if  provision  had  been  made,  in  the  higher 
standards,  for  the  study  of  grammar  and  geography ; and  I trust  that, 
when  the  Irish  teachers  are  paid  by  results,  there  will  be  an  effective 
recognition  of  tlicse  subjects  in  tlio  senior  classes.  But,  as  no  boy  can  be 
said  to  know  anything  till  lie  is  able  to  road  with  tolerable  fluency  and 
intelligence,  I would  removo  from  tlio  earlier  part  of  bis  course  every 
impediment  to  tlio  acquisition  of  tliis  essential  art ; and  since  a large  pro- 
portion of  our  pupils,  daily  increasing  in  number,  will  inevitably  leave 
school  without  completing  tlieir  course,  I would  take  care  that  what  they 
do  learn,  while  at  school,  should  bo  that  most  likely  to  prove  useful  to 
them  in  afterlife,  and  that  they  should  learn  it  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, within  the  limited  period  they  remain  under  oar  care.  I would 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  during  tho  earlier  years,  upon  tlio 
indispensable  subjects — those  subjects,  too,  which  are  best  learned  by 
incessant  repetition  ; if  they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  as  the 
majority  will  probably  do,  I have  tho  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
have  learned  those  subjects  as  well  as  was  possible  iu  tbe  time,  and  that 
none  of  this  precious  time  has  been  wasted ; if  they  remain  at  school 
beyond  that  age,  or  after  they  have  mastered  the  indispensable  subjects,^ 
then,  and  not  till  then,  would  I permit  them  to  enter  upon  the  study  oi 
the  other  branches.  This  is  the  plan  we  adopt  with  geometry,  algebra, 
hook-keeping,  &c.,  and  with  good  results  where  these  subjects  are  taught. 

No  one,  X presume,  would  wish  to  see  our  second-class  pupils  learning  the 
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definitions  of  Euclid,  or  the  algebraic  symbols,  though,  no  doubt  tliav 
could  be  taught  them  ; and  yet,  if  we  reflect  for  a moment,  wo  shall  see 
that  this  would  not  be  one  whit  more  absurd  than  perplexing  them  as 
we  do  at  present,  with  the  definitions  of  grammar,  and  the  arbitrary  retire 
sentations  of  a map.  3 p 

During  the  year,  308  teachers — 158  males  and  150  females presented 

themselves  for  examination.  Of  the  158  males,  81  were  classed  teachers 
seeking  promotion,  and  77  were  probationary  teachers  summoned  peremn 
torily  to  have  their  fitness  for  the  office  of  public  instructor  formally  and 
thoroughly  tested.  All  of  these,  except  three  or  four  probationers  sub 
sequently  appointed,  attended  the  written  examination  held  in  Easter 
week  ; but  only  97  re-appeared  at  the  oral  examination.  Many  causes 
combined  to  effect  this  reduction  of  number— of  course  the  principal  was 
exclusion  from  the  oral  examination  for  insufficient  answering  at  the 
written  ; or  for  something  unsatisfactory  in  the  state  of  their  schools  hut 
this  was  not  the  only  cause.  In  some  cases,  teachers  who  had  answered 
well  at  the  written  examination,  left  the  Board’s  service  in  the  interval 
before  the  oral ; and  others  were  prevented  from  attending  by  illness  or 
some  other  unforeseen  obstacle.  Among  tlie  probationary  teachers  a few 
who  had  been  bnt  recently  appointed,  and  whoso  written  exercises,  thane-h 
insufficient  to  warrant  their  re-call  to  tlio  oral  examination,  afforded  nro- 
mise  of  future  success,  were  retained  on  trial  for  another  year,  and  admo- 
nished to  prepare  carefully  for  the  next  examination  ; and  five  whose 
written*  exercises  were  utterly  and  hopelessly  bad,  were  dismissed  at 

fesriy  Mfit°teJfUrttertna  ’ ft0m  a P°Sltion  for  whicl1  tlley  were  so  mani- 

Of  the  97  male  teachers  who  were  recalled  to  the  examination,  52  suc- 
ceeded  m obtammg  promotion  ; 37  failed,  and  were  left  stationary ; and 
8 were  dmmissed  as  incompetent.  These  latter  added  to  the  5 dismissed 
a er  the  written  examination,  making  the  rather  large  total  of  13  would- 
be  teachers,  dismissed  as  wholly  incompetent  for  the  office.  This  is  a 
fact  of  more  importance  than  appears  at  first  sight : it  shows  that  managers 
apporat  to  the  responsible  office  of  public  instructor  persons  altogether 
unfit;  and  my  belief  is  that  this  is  done,  in  nearly  every  case  nofast 

ztiitrzfr1-’ but  •i”piy  becaus°  b°“er  <^<1^  are  not 

to  be  found.  I Shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  thispoint  again. 

t11,< 3 case  °* female  teachers,  the  written  and  oral  examinations 

0T\  C°nSi,CUtlVe  d.W  and  a11  wl)o  attend  the  former  are  as  a 
general  rule,  orally  examined  also.  Hence  of  1^0  fAYnnl  + i 5 

than  eighty-four  beino*  successful  • whil«  r°U  WaS  f^cn^cl  uo  ^ewer 

nine  were  dismissed  ° Armir.  Ji  6 were  left  stationary,  and 

S" “A- 

.i.1  ’ZuZihtS'iT ¥■  ~ 

sewing,  knitting  and  fauev  wnrl-  m • ^ -1?  industrial .subjects— plain 
in  the  presence  of  the  examining  Insne  t Sew,I>/  and  were  done 

and  also  of  the  fancy  work  which  Z, t ,1'S;and“mny  sP“i»iens  of  these, 

of  marked  excellence;  Z 
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many  teachers  who  exhibited  very  serious  deficiency  in  plain  needlework, 
and  not  a few  who  could  not  knit.  On  the  whole,  the  examination  in 
needlework,  <fec.,  so  far  as  it  came  under  my  observation,  satisfied  me  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  female  teachers  possess  a competent  knowledge 
of  this  most* useful  department  of  their  business;  and  I have  no  doubt 
that,  when  the  necessity  of  clue  preparation  in  it  becomes  known,  we  shall 
find  all  more  or  less  expert.  After  a year  or  two  it  might  be  possible  to 
insist  that  all  young  women  aspiring  to  the  office  of  teacher  should  possess 
a certain  minimum  of  skill  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  without  which 
they  should  be  absolutely  ineligible  for  appointment. 

I cannot  conclude  this  report  without  again  adverting  to  the  necessity 
which  exists  that  some  effectual  steps  should  bo  taken  towards  improving 
the  condition  of  our  teachers.  X have  frequently,  in  my  annual  reports 
as  District  Inspector,  dwelt  upon  this  topic ; and  the  more  extended  op- 
portunities of  observation  which  I now  enjoy  confirm  me  in  the  opinion 
which  I have  more  than  once  expressed,  that  the  present  rate  of  remune- 
ration of  the  teachers  of  National  schools  is  shamefully  insufficient.  I 
do  not  speak  now  of  the  few  highly-classed  teachers,  who  have  salaries  in 
some  degree  proportioned  to  their  deserts — though  even  these,  I believe, 
might  have  carried  their  wares  to  a more  profitable  market — neither  do  I 
plead  for  those  who,  from  incapacity,  or  idleness,  remain  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  service.  I allude  to  the  average,  ordinary  teacher ; to  the 
men  holding  certificates  from  first  of  third  to  third  of  first  class,  inclusive, 
who  are  all  fairly  qualified  for  their  position,  and  who  devote  themselves 
to  their  work  with  assiduity  and  success.  Such  men  are  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  National  system  of  education ; and,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
stimulated  and  encouraged  will  the  system  grow  in  usefulness,  and 
flourish.  Are  they  thus  stimulated  and  encouraged  at  present?  Are 
they  even  sufficiently  paid  for  their  services  ? Do  they  get  the  fair  day’s 
wage  for  the  fair  day’s  work?  I do  not  think  I shall  be  far  wrong  if  I 
estimate  the  average  income  of  our  male  teachers,  from  all  sources — 
Boards’  grant,  endowment,  and  school-fees — at  a little  under  £35  per 
annum,  or  about  13s.  4 d.  a week  1 Surely  this  is  not  sufficient  remune- 
ration for  men  who  bring  to  their  work  the  qualifications  required  of  our 
teachers,  and  who  ai;o  charged  with  the  task  of  educating  the  people? 
Not  only  is  the  amount  inadequate,  hut  it  is  lower,  I believe,  than  the 
average"  wages  paid  in  any  other  calling,  except  that  of  agricultural 
labourers.  Domestic  servants,  shepherds,  railway  servants,  mechanics, 
policemen,  workers  in  factories,  all  are  more  highly  paid  than  the  teachers, 
some  much  more  highly ; and  yet  none  will  say  that  the  office  of  teacher  is  less 
important  than  those  I have  enumerated,  or  that  the  qualifications  required 
for  it  are  of  a lower  type.  I need  not  atop  to  inquire  why  this  is  so.  Doubt- 
lesEpmany  causes  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  result,  some  of 
wHich  might  have  been  prevented,  while  others  were,  perhaps,  unavoid- 
able; hut  the  fact  remains,  and  it  is  a state  of  things  which  must  be  dealt 
with  promptly  and  effectually.  Not  only  is  there  great  and  growing 
discontent  among  our  older  teachers,  not  the  less  deep  because  they  are 
irretrievably  committed  to  the  systom,  and  cannot  now  seek  a livelihood 
in  any  other  quarter,  but  the  younger  members  of  the  staff  are  every- 
where on  the  look-out  for  other  employment ; and,  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  feature  of  all,  eligible  candidates  for  the  office  are  not  forthcoming 
in  anything  like  the  numbers  required  to  supply  vacancies.  I could 
give  many  instances  of  this.  I know,  at  this  moment,  of  two  assistant 
masters  in  model  schools  who  are  trying  to  leave  the  Board’s  service  ,* 
nnd  numbers  of  the  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors  who  complete  their 
course,  every  year,  seek  employment  anywhere  rather  than  under  the 
Board.  Every  year,  the  probationers  coming  up  for  examination  are  of 
&n  inferior  class  to  those  who  Bought  the  office  of  teacher  a short  time 
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since  ; and  the  Inspectors  are  too  often  compelled  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  unsuitable  persons,  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  procuring 
properly  qualified  candidates.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this.  Let  the 
situation  of  teacher  be  made  more  comfortable;  let  it  be  raised  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  social  scale,  by  attaching  to  it  a salary  proportioned 
to  its  importance,  to  the  qualifications  required  for  it,  and  to  the  services 
which  the  teachers  are  expected  to  render.  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  this  might  be  done — by  increasing  the  Board’s  salary,  by  insisting 
on  larger  local  contributions,  by  a rate  in  aid,  by  introducing  a well” 
considered  and  liberal  system  of  payment  by  results — a system  under 
which  a portion  of  the  teacher’s  salary  would  depend  on  tiis  persona] 
acquirements,  as  shown  by  his  classification,  and  a portion  on  the  state  of 
his  school.  Two  years  ago  I advocated  such  a system,  and  sketched  a 
plan  by  which  it  could  be  fairly  and  easily  carried  out.  I do  not  purpose 
entering  again  upon  this  subject;  but  I refer  to  it,  because  I believe  that 
any  proposition  for  the  improvement  of  tho  teachers’  emoluments  is  likely 
to  take  the  shape  of  payment  by  results.  Tho  personal  salary  paid  by 
the  State  is  at  present  out  of  all  proportion  to  tho  local  payments  • there 
seems  but  little  prospect  of  the  latter’s  being  impioved  ; and  if,  ns  I believe 
the  State  salary  must  he  raised,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  State 
■will  insist  on  having  value  for  its  money. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  teachers,  as  a body,  have  strong  claims 
upon  tho  public ; with  hut  very  few  exceptions— inseparable  from  any 
large  organisation,  and  which  but  serve  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
universality  of  the  rule  the  teachers  are  a hard-working,  respectable, 
loyal  body  of  men.  They  are  sorely  tried.  Raised  intellectually  above 
placed,  by  their  limited  incomes,  socially  beneath 
hem.  they  would  he  more  or  less  than  human  if  they  were  contented  : 
and  when  we  remember  these  things,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire,  and,  I 
reward  the  patience,  the  good  sense,  and  the  loyalty  with  which 
they  have  resisted  the  wily  arts  of  the  emissaries  of  sedition  who  have 

cZe 7,  77  TngSt  0m  l7pl?  7 tl,e  last  few  years-  1 commend  their 
TV  the  actl™  ,suPPort  of  the  Commissioners,  well  assured  that  they 

the  7 Sympat'!y.;  7,d’ 1 tr"st  that-  from  whatever  source 

shalL not  hp  ”n’  hi°T6Ver  tlieir.  allccation  he  apportioned,  another  year 

made  in  the  teacWs’  positten.  °Ut  “ Substantial  “movement  being 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

mi  c ^ FrrzChfiiuiiD,  Head  Inspector. 

lhG  becretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Timothy 
Shcahan, 
esq.,  Jl.m. 


NOsPEc7EDEiIndALT^70nT  f’0r  the  year  186  7’  «P<»  Schools  is 
Esq., am  i od  EA0HEas  ezamined,  by  Timothy  Siieahak 

Com^issteners~*my1ffVG  honour  to  submit,  for  tho  information  of  tb 
oommissioners  my  general  report  for  the  year  1867. 

one!  Thle  nnv  hov  f1’®  yeM'  Was  the  saI,le  tho  previou 
r^mtupon  b7th  a e,  enm0re  Special  casea  to  i»q«™  into,  an, 
attend  Td/til  te  the&nuf-  de”“^  on  my  time  t 

Vince  of  a District  Inspector.'  ^ m Dlstnot>  that  belonged  to  the  pro 

variably  attend! thTwfiM  t0  *7'  attfint*on  to  the  inconvenience  that  in 
fronfa  district  a,  S snl  iT3]1  .°f  aD  r,,sPeotOT  length  of  tins, 

vide  permanently  ainfuut  * 7 lm,"odiate  measures  bo  adopted  to  pro 
permanently  against  such  occurrences.  The  District  Inspector  i 
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every  day  liable  to  be  called  on  by  the  Office  to  furnish  information  re- 
garding the  appointment  of  teachers  and  monitors,  claims  for  good  service 
salaries,  superannuation  allowances,  and  other  special  matters  that  may 
from  time  to  time  turn  up.  Should  the  district  be  vacant,  which  often 
occurs,,  and  there  be  no  acting  Inspector  free  to  take  charge  of  it,  no  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  on  any  of  these  points,  unless  a neighbouring 
Inspector  he  called  on,  who  may  have  more  than  sufficient  work  to  attend 
to  in  his  own  district.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  well  if  a certain 
number  of  supernumerary  Inspectors  were  appointed,  to  be  employed  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  and  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  may  occur ; they 
might,  also,  be  usefully  employed  at  the  correction  of  the  teachers’  and 
monitors’  written  exercises,  and  leave  the  District  Inspectors  full-time  for 
their  more  important  duties,  the  examination  of  schools. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  I examined  thoroughly,  and  sent  forward  full 
reports  upon  140  ordinary  National  schools,  and  visited  126  schools  in- 
cidentally, on  each  of  which  1 made  a short  report.  Though  these  visits 
are  termed  incidental,  they  occupied  me,  in  many  cases,  above  an  hour, 
aud  the  average  time  spent  at  them  was  above  half  an  hour. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  the  schools  fully  inspected,  and 
those  incidentally  visited  in  each  of  the  ten  districts  in  my  circuit. 


No.  and  Name  of  District 

Area  in 
square  milos. 

Schools 

fully 

Inspected. 

Schools 

incidentally 

viHitod. 

Total, 

21.  Svrineford,  . 

682 

13 

13 

26 

22.  Boyle, 

445 

15 

11 

26 

26.  Westport,  . 

937 

7 

5 

12 

27.  Roscommon, 

621 

21 

14 

35 

28.  Longford,  . 

488 

13 

2 

14 

37.  Celbridge,  . 

716 

9 

6 

15 

38.  Dublin,  South. 

85 

5 

20 

25 

40.  Bray,  . 

650 

32 

26 

58 

41.  Portarlington, 

915 

14 

14 

28 

44.  Athy,  . 

550 

12 

15 

27 

Total,  . 

140 

126 

226 

I visited  this  year  the  following  workhouse  schools: — Loughlinstown, 
Mountmellick,  Tullamore,  Roscommon,  and  Boyle,  and  very  closely  ex- 
amined the  different  classes  in  the  male  and  female  departments  of  each. 
I had  not  for  some  years  before  visited  workhouse  schools,  and  the  im- 
pression on  my  mind  in  regard  to  thoir  general  efficiency  was  by  no 
means  of  a favourable  character.  I was  the  more  pleased  on  this  account 
with  the  very  satisfactory  results  of  my  examination  of  these  schools 
generally,  and  was  gratified  at  finding  a very  deep  interest  taken  by 
the  guardians,  the  officers,  and  the  inspectors  who  visit  them,  in  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  poor  children  who  are  entirely  committed  to 
their  charge. 

I visited  IS  out  of  the  35  convent  schools  in  my  circuit.  I fully 
examined  six  of  them,  and  in  the  others  spent  so  much  time  as  enabled 
me  to  form  a very  fair  opinion  of  their  condition,  and  tho  manner  in  which 
they  were  worked.  I had  also  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  instruction  of  the  monitresses,  who  now  form  a very 
important  element  in  convent  schools. 

. Th®  school  attached  to  tho  Convent  of  Mercy  in  Bnggot-street,  Dublin, 
is  the  largest  in  my  circuit,  and  tho  most  important,  both  as  an  ordinary 
school,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  as  a training  establishment.  Besides  a 
large  class. of  paid  monitors,  there  is  kept  up  a class  of  boarders,  who  live 
!Q  the  institution,  and  who  are  instructed,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects, but,  also,  in  drawing,  music,  and  French. 
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_IW  of  these,  who  spend  a year  here,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  nuns 
fail  to  get  appointments  as  school-mistresses  or  governesses,  or  enter  life 
under  auspices  equally  favourable. 

The  most  important  feature  I witnessed  in  this,  and  I may  add  in  the 
other  convent  schools  that  1 visited,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions  was 
a deep  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  the  nuns,  to  acquiro  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  method  and  school  management,  in  which  they  had  already 
made  extensive  progress.  ‘ y 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  theypossessan  amount  of  intelligence 
on  nearly  every  subject,  beyond  what  is  required  in  our  first  class  schools  • 
but,  from  want  of  skill  as  teachers,  their  labours,  though  severe  and  zeah 
ously  performed,  were  not  formerly  attended  with  the  same  successful 
results  that  were  to  he  found  in  schools  under  teachers  of  iuferior  literary 
acquirements.  The  latter  being  trained,  and  possessing  the  practical 
knowledge  required  for  carrying  out  our  system,  are  able  to  effect  a safe 
and  gradual  development  of  the  pupils’ faculties,  and  thus  draw  them  on 

to  a very  high  degree  of  efficiency,  amounting  to  a sound  and  general 
education,  when  the  length  and  character  of  the  attendance  permit. 

I had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  important  improvement  in  the 
convent  schools  during  my  examination  of  tiic  classos,  and  found  corre- 
sponding results  in  the  successful  answering  of  the  mouitresses  at  the  last 
annual  examination.  On  this  occasion  the  monitressos  from  the  convent 
schools  m my  circuit  obtained  by  their  answering  more  gratuities  than 
they  had  in  any  former  year,  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  schools 
la  which  the  mouitresses  liad  not  been  duly  prepared. 

I have  given,  as  usual,  in  a special  return,  the  character  of  each  of  the 
schools  visited,  under  the  heads,  “ good,”  “ fair,”  “ indifferent  ” “ bad  •”  and 

' f 3 ^er°  “fl"-1  in  referenco  *<>  CO  instruction  of 
each  district  ^ of  Tremises  and  fitting  up,  taking  them  collectively  for 

m Jw*™™  rTI  fol;  the  improvement  of  school-rooms  since 

until  sn  P n°r  IS  !‘ke  y tbat  anytbiug  of  importance  will  he  done 
av,  °°nie  t0  Wl,ereby  Roma"  Catholic  managers  can 

third,  rZ  r°f  the,  e™nts  building  and  repairing  “schools 
MSnntp?r  Te?i  «“  vP  a0e<?  at  tbe  disPosal  of  ‘be  Commissioners. 

% beCOmiDg  m0re  activo>  anJ,  from  their  private 
Wet  ?mn?od-  feS’al?  gei  “S  Up’ ln  difl'orent  parts,  small  school-houses 
toe  eff  ctiv!lv  ,Wifnt5 : b,“  muc‘l  remaiM  t0  b°  d°»0i  and  this  can  be 

tenl5S.  7 7 S PUl,U°  gtiintS  “™llaUe  tb°  - 

teacher™ was  held”^  Teachrs-^  written  examination  of  the  male 
all  and  of  thei  «R  an  B“ter  ™ek’  lt  waa  attended  hv  173  in 
number  116  tntolfn \°9  i Pr  Cent'>  'vera  probationers.  Out  of  this 

There  we™  U f T 2,  P1'°ba  10Mrs,  were  recalled  for  oral  examination, 
these  70  ore, 8 ackera  sumnlonC!l1  for  examination,  and  of 
obltod  t;  06  •t”  W°re  Probationers.  It  is  painful  to  he 

niostinstancesunsk-illeU861/186’  ■pear  aRer  yeai>  60  many  new  and  in 
as  to  fill  un  vaeaneies  ^ 'Tu'10* is0  much  for  schools  newly  established 
Th  s freoZt  ctol  f°fatld  b?  the  renl0Vills  or  resignations  of  others, 
no  ^^rit  umlflie  81'8  13  a Sreat  OTiI<  p fear  there  will  he 
to  settle  down  in  non  measures  are  taken  to  induce  efficient  persons 
supnlementir  t to Tl  no,Skbonrhoods.  This  can  bo  effected  only  by 
supplementing  their  salaries  from  funds  raised  by  a local  rata  for  the 

S;”  SOmem°re  general  taxati0n’  “ the  public  greets  not  he 

female  S?  ™n“  1""'  tkl\ral,k  and  mnnber  of  the  male  and 
na”ons:“  and  their  classification  after  tho  exarni- 
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Table  I. — This  Table  shows  tho  Number  and  Rank  of  the  Mule  Teachers  Appendix  a. 
who  attended  at  the  Written  Examination  in  18C7,  arranged  according 
to  their  respective  Districts  : — 


3rd  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

1st  Class. 

D istrictB. 

tiuiiors. 

Division. 

Division. 

Division.  | 

II. 

>■ 

II. 

m. 

n.  | 

21.  Swineford, 

4 

5 

o 

_ 

i 

l 

22.  Boyle,  .... 
26.  Westport, 

0 

a 

3 

l 

8 

3 

1 

3 

- 

l 

i 

*27.  Roscommon,  . 

9 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

— 

21).  Longford, 

ii 

G 

G 

3 

- 

1 

- 

37.  Celbridge, 

o 

1 

— 

2 

1 

- 

- 

38.  Dublin,  South, 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

40.  Bray,  .... 

t: 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

i 

41.  Portarlington,  . 

a 

4 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

44.  Athy,  .... 

4 

5 

G 

2 

3 

” 

- 

Total,  .... 

OH 

31) 

30 

12 

9 

4 

4 

apectors’ 

— Reports  on 

Schools  Iu- 
pected  and 
Teachers 

Total.  Examined. 

Timothy 

Sheahan, 

esq.,  A.M. 

13 

24 

19 

11) 

27 

10 

11 

12 

19 

20 

~ 173 


Table  II. — This  Table  gives  tho  Rank  and  Number  of  the  Teachers  selected 
from  the  preceding  Table  for  Oral  Examination  : — 


Districts. 

3rd  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

1st  Class. 

Total. 

Proba- 

tioners. 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

II. 

1 

II. 

I. 

III. 

II. 

21.  Swineford, 

3 

2 

5 

22.  Boyle, 

6 

3 

4 

- 

3 

- 

1 

17 

26.  Westport, 

7 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

27.  Roscommon,  . 

9 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

15 

28.  Longford, 

10 

6 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

22 

37.  Celbridge, 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

38.  Dublin,  South, 

2 

1 

4 

— 

1 

*2 

- 

10 

40.  Bray,  . 

4 

1 

*2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

9 

41,  Portarlington,  . 

G 

1 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

12 

44.  Athy,  . 

2 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

10 

Total,  . 

52 

25 

20 

G 

7 

4 

2 

116 

Table  III. — This  Table  shows  the  Glassification  of  the  Male  Teachers 


after  the  Oral  Examination : — 


Districts. 

Proba- 

tioners. 

3rd  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

1st  Class. 

Total. 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

III. 

n. 

I. 

21.  Swineford, 

1 

4 

5 

22.  Boylo, 

_ 

4 

5 

3 

1 

3 

~ 

1 

17 

26.  Westport. 

9 

6 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

12 

27.  Roscommon, 

9. 

3 

7 

9, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

15 

28.  Longford. 

_ 

7 

9 

2 

0 

- 

- 

22 

37.  Celbridge, 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

38.  Dublin,  South. 

3 

4 

1 

- 

10 

40.  Bray. 

1 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

o 

41.  Portarlingtou,  . 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

12 

44.  Athy, 

- 

i 

3 

1 

3 

2 

“ 

- 

10 

Total,  . , 

5 

26 

4G 

10 

15 

0 

o 

4 

116 

* One  teaolier  from  District  44  examined  in  District  38,  and  ono  from  District  23  examined  in 
District  40. 
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Table  IY. — This  Table  gives  the  Number  and  Bank  of  the  Female  Teachers 
examined  in  the  ten  Districts  : — 


Districts. 

Proba- 

tioners. 

3rd  Class, 

2nd  Class. 

1st  Class. 

Total. 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

III. 

II. 

21.  Swineford, 

8 

3 

3 

22.  Boyle 

26.  Westport, 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

- 

15 

14 

27.  Roscommon, 

10 

4 

10 

1 

28.  Longford, 

12 

4 

3 

1 

37.  Celbridge, 

10 

3 

1 

38.  Dublin,  South, 

12 

5 

40.  Brav, 

4 

] 

~ 

24 

41.  Portarlington.  . 

8 

1 

3 

- 

44.  Athy,  .... 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

10 

Total, 

70 

24 

28 

11 

9 

2 

- 

144 

Table  V.— This  Table  shows  the  Glassification  of  the  Female  Teachers 
after  the  Oral  Examinations — 


2].  Swineford, 

22.  Boyle,  . 

26.  Westport, 

27.  Roscommon, 

28.  Longford, 

37.  Celbridge,  . 

38.  Dublin,  South, 

40.  Bray,  . 

41.  Portarlington. 
44.  Athy,  . 

Total, 


57 


21  20 


15 
14 
3 

24 

21 

16 
24 

8 

9 

10 


the  52  mal^moVrH'?  e“f"(nations  w°«>  «ie  whole  satisfactory.  Of 

examined,  20  were  in  th«  fiw  jtf—  °V candidates  for  promotion 
second  clas^  and^in^he'first  daas™After^  1 rC  ola?a>  ?• 3 "f 
46  iu  the  first  division  of  third  class  95h,  n,  exa’mi?atlon.  ‘here  were 
first  class.  U ° a3S’  111  * 0 seC0Ild  class,  and  14  m the 

remained unZS^I  a”d  «*«  only  0 

placed  in  the  first  division  of  third  cWT1"  T"1'  °f  t,llose  Promoted  '™re 
second  class.  Of  thecandidafps  fn,.  c ass’ ^ several  were  raised  to  the 
of  third  class,  20  were  in  the  semi,  i“'°motlon>  28  ,'V!»'0  in  the  first  division 
the  examinations  there  were  57  in  thlTr  Tv  ■ “l  thS  fi,rat  cla3s’  After 
the  second  class,  and  10  in  the  first  class,  m^ITas  41  “ 

held  m°im!lSsfi^^erwT0  e™iliatio"8  with  ‘ho  results  of  those 
sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  had' bettwT' r*  7 the  ge"eral  (‘us«,ering, 
probationers,  and  that  the  <>■,„, i;,i  ,<  f -r  su,)Jefts  entering  the  service  as 

pains  to  qualify  f„r  the  rank  ti  whicUhey  as^e!  !,aV°  ''een  "0re 
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In  my  report  for  tlio  year  18G6  I felt  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  Appendix  a 
very  low  incomes  of  the  teachers,  especially  those  below  the  rank  of Headlu- 
second  class.  In  the  first  division  of  third  class  male  teachers  receive  from  specters’ 
the  Commissioners  £24  and  female  teachers  £20  annually.  In  the  second  ^eP0^ °n 
division  of  this  same  class  male  teachers  are  paid  £18  and  female  teachers  Reeled  and 
£16.  The  school-fees  paid  third  class  teachers  in  Connaught  do  not  Teachers 
average  £2  a year,  and  in  Leinster  they  do  not  exceed  £5.  The  private  E*amiued. 
endowments  are  very  few,  and  there  is  no  other  source  from  which  any-  Timothy 
thing  can  be  expected  except  the  good  service  salary,  after  eight  years,  to  Sheahdvy 
which  those  in  the  first  division  of  third  class,  and  above,  are  alone  entitled,  es<3-' 
and  gratuities  for  instructing  monitors,  and  preparing  teachers.  It  must 
be  very  hard,  with  means  so  limited,  for  even  the  unmarried  teachers  to 
meet  the  expense  of  lodging,  food,  and  clothing,  in  keeping  with  the  status , 
they  are  expected,  to  uphold.  The  present  may  not  be  an  inopportune 
moment  to  call  attention  to  this  important  point,  and  strongly  urge  the 
necessity  of  having  something  done  to  render  the  situation  of  a National 
teacher  somewhat  more  attractive  on  the  ground  of  emolument.  At 
present  many  young  persons  become  National  teachers  to  enable  them  to 
attain  some  higher  position,  either  at  home  or  in  a foreign  land. 

There  is  one  other  matter  on  which  I have  to  offer  a few  observations. 

It  is  the  necessity  of  providing  some  fund  for  the  relief  of  those  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  teachers  who  die  leaving  no  means  for  their  support. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  few  teachers  can  afford 
to  insure  something  at  their  death  for  those  who  survive  them.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  lines  which  are  occasionally  inflicted  on  teachers  might  be 
appropriated  to  purposes  of  this  kind. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  eervant, 

Timothy  Sheahan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  3.— General  Report,  for  the  year  1 867,  upon  Schools  in- 
spected and  Teachers  examined,  by  James  Patterson,  Esq., 
Head  Inspector. 

10th  March,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  present  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  my  general  report  on  schools 
inspected  and  teachers  examined  in  the  year  1867. 

For  the  first  term  (four  months)  of  that  year  the  districts  under  my 
superintendence  were  the  same  as  during  the  three  previous  years ; from 
the  1st  of  May  I had  charge  of  district  45,  official  centre,  Ennis — in  lieu 
of  district  35,  official  centre,  Ballinasloe — which  was  then  placed  under 
Mr.  FitzGerald,  Head  Inspector. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  I visited  in — • 

Schools. 


District  35,  Official  Centre,  Balliuasloo, 
3(i,  „ Parsonstowu, 

39,  „ Carlow, 

„ 4-2,  „ Oort,  . 

„ 43,  „ 1 buries, 

,i  45,  „ Ennis, 

„ 46,  „ Tinperary,  . 

47,  „ Kilkenny,  . 

„ 49,  „ Waterford,  . 

M 50,  „ Enniscorthy, 

„ 53,  „ Clonmel, 


10 

10 

25 

30 

2G 

72 

30 
24 

31 
19 
23 


Jamu 

Patterson, 

esq. 


Total, s°6 
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AppendixO.  Of  these  306  schools,  132  wore  fully  inspected,  every  pupil  beinv  ex 

^ I"e?vlr  the  V!lrl0,US  I)art,s?f  tIle  class  programme ; the  classes  in  the 
other  174  wore  only  partially  examined,  or  sometimes  not  at  all.  jUv 
visits  to  those  schools  being  “ incidental”  on  my  way  to  or  from  others  in 
which  it  was  more  necessary  that  a thorough  inspection  should  be  made 
In  many  cases,  the  object  of  my  visits  to  the  schools  which  I fu)lv 
spected  was  to  ascertain  the  teachers’  claims  for  promotion  to  higher 
class,  accompanied  by  higher  pay,  for  the  supplemental  salary  for  good 
sen  ice,  or  for  other  reward  from  the  Commissioners.  I am  happy  to^av 
I was  generally  able  to  second  the  District  Inspectors'  recommendations 
of  these  cases ; and,  on  the  whole,  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 

h 6uccessful  ‘^charge  of  duly  by  the  teachers 

Many  additional  schools  were  visited  at  random,  and  were  inspected  in 

done  M.7iab,erf  • f°rm, a ,?en6raI  estin,ate  »!  ‘lie  efficiency  of  the  work 
done,  on  the  whole,  in  each  district.  While  some  of  these  were  in  evert 

SHS-SrS?  « arf 

probationers  raised  [which  t.indai d of  niontal  acquirements  for 

inducements  to  accept  office  were  It 'the  sam /t-*'0  "“’f8  tho.  “nmediate 
many  persons  whose  abilities  are  so  slendtrStheT’  C“  ln  ,™lue)> 
the  lowest  class,  would  be  eflectuallvt twh,  V# ? neTeradv<?llce  beyond 
recruits  would  be  young  mtn  m i fl'T  tho  ser™e,  and  the 

advancing  themselves  !nd  imnrldnr*T  ?f  g?  f Promise>  <=aPa'>1e  of 
benefit.  ’ improving  their  schools,  much  to  the  public 

Inspectors  associ^d^wH^  nfe^show  tim/oT tl™'1  i*1’,080  the  •Distriet 
schools  in  regard  to  effective  tmclifo  ■ 1 .0’  io'°  W llde>  tlle  state  of  the 
teachers  had  the  advantage  o/ g’  f Stea<hly  If  all  the 

would  be  much  more  rapid  Stfll  it  .Parts  aad  S?od  training,  this  progress 

is  likely  to  continue.  In  1866  1 ^ '*  is.l,oiuS made  at  all,  and 

iceu,  1 found  the  general  proficiency— 


Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Middling 

Poor 

In  Reading, 

In  Penmanship,  ’ 
In  Arithmetic, 

In  Writing  from  Dic- 
tation, . 

In  Grammar, 

In  Geography, . 

in  Districts 

36,42,46,47 

46 

in  Districts 
39, 43,49,  50,53 
36,42,  50,53 

42.46 

46 

36.42.43.46 
36, 46, 47 

in  Districts 
35 

S3,  3.0,  43, 47, 48 
36,  43,  S3 

3S,  39, 42,  -13,  50 

42 

in  Districts 

35, 39, 47, 49,  50 

35.47.49.53 
35,  47 

39.43.49.50.53 

in  Districts 

49, 50, 53 
35 

— . 

Excellent 



Good 

Fair 

Middling 

Poor 

In  Reading, 

In  Penmanship, 

In  Arithmetic, . 

In  Writing  from  Dic- 
tation, . 

In  Grammar,  , " i 

In  Geography,  . j 

in  Districts 

39,42,43,46,47,49 
42,46  ’ 

42 

36,  43,  45 

in  Districts 
36,  45,  50,  53 
30,43,43,45,53 
36,39, 13,46,47 

42,  43,  46,  49 
39,  42,  46,  47 
42 

in  Districts 

35 

35,  39,  47,  50 
45,  53 

36 
49 

39,  46,  47 

i 

in  Districts 

I 35,  49,  50 

35,  39,  43,  47,  53 
35,  50,  .53 
35,  36,  43,  45 

in  Districts 

50 

49,  50,  53 
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The  falling  off  in  geography,  I think,  attributable,  in  a great  measure,  to  Appending. 
the  wearing  out  of  the  maps,  which  are  not  now  periodically  replaced  as 
free  stock,  as  they  used  to  he.  The  improvement  in  reading  I ascribe  to 
the  employment  in  increased  number  of  assistant  teachers,  under  whom 
the  children  have  more  practice  in  reading  aloud  than  they  formerly  had, 
and  who  take  great  pains  to  advance  the  junior  pupils  from  the  primer 
class  in  which  there  is  no  scope  . for  proficiency.  These  assistants  can 
often  give  valuable  aid  in  teaching  mechanical  writing  ; and  progress  in 
that  branch  has  been  further  secured  by  the  use  of  the  copy-books  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Vere  Foster.  But  the  slender  literary  attainments  that 
keep  assistants  generally  in  the  inferior  division  of  the  lowest  class,  if 
they  even  rise  above  the  rank  of  probationer,  prevent  their  being  of  much 
use  in  teaching  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  even  writing  from  dictation. 

From  the  District  Inspectors'  annual  reports  I extract  their  opinion  of 
the  material  condition  of  the  school-houses,  &c.  I do  not  include  district 


Head  In-‘, 
spectnrs’ 
Reports  on 
Schools  In- 
spected and 
Teachers 
Examined. 

James 
Patterson , 


Stato  of  | 

Excel  lent  | 

Good  j 

Middling  | 

Indifferent 

in  Districts 

in  Districts  1 

in  Districts 

in  Districts 

Buildings, 

Furniture, 

Playground, 

Out-offices, 

42,  43,  4l7,  53 
42,  43,  4C>,  S3  1 
42, 

30,  39,47,40,50 
36,  47,  40 
36,  43,  40,  53 
42,  47,  53 

45  1 

30,  45,  50 
30,  45,  46,  50 
36,39,43,46,40,50 

47 

45 

characterize  the  school-rooms  and  the  children.  Teachers  for  the  most 
part  set  a good  example  in  their  own  persons  of  these  qualities.  In 
schools  where  female  teachers  are  employed,  needlework  is  generally  taught 
with  satisfactory  results-— the  girls  learning  to  mend  their  own  garments 
and  to  make  some  of  them.  But  in  the  districts  to  which  this  report  re- 
fers there  is  little  work  for  sale  done  in  the  schools. 

In  all  schools  taught  by  masters  of  the  first  or  second  class,  and  at- 
tended by  boys  of  13  years  of  ago,  or  upwards,  the  elements  of  geometry, 
mensuration,  and  algebra  are  taught.  In  several  that  I examined  in  1867 
the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was  highly  creditable.  _ 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  Teachers  examined,  with  the 
results  recommended. 

Number  of  Teachers  examined.  


Alimily  olassod  thus,  and  nm 
for  promotion. 


I.  a. — Male. 
35.  Parsonatovm, 
39.  Carlow,  . 

42.  Gort, 

43.  Thurlos,  . 

45.  Ennis,  . 

4t>.  Tipperary, 

47.  Kilkenny, 

49.  Waterford, 

50.  Enniscorthy, 
53.  Clonmel, 

Total, 


Class  I. 

Class  11. 

Class  III. 

on  trial 
revious 
nation. 

ed  on  trial 
missal  in 
s year. 

K 

|| 

R 

.2 
» 'P 
R 

R 

2nd 

Division. 

1 

R 

d 
■a  .2 

R 

| I 1 

Ill 

III 

M d 

1 

5 

3 

o 

_ 

3 

5 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

4 

1 

l 

- 

9 

4 

- 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

4 

7 

5 

‘5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

8 

19 

18 

43 

13 

2 

Unolasflod : Summoned 
peremptorily 
for  classilication  or 
dismissal. 


Hf 

£.2 


4 

15 

6 

15 

5 

17 

11 

25 

13 

32 

15 

40 

12 

17 

5 

12 

3 

8 

5 

8 

70 

189 
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Numbers  of  Teachers  examined — continued. 


Parsonstown, 
Carlow,  . 
Gort, 
Thurles, 
Ennis, 

ac?; 

Waterford, 

Enniscorthy, 

Clonmel, 

Total, 


Already  classed  thus,  and  now  candidates 
for  promotion. 

Unclassed : Snmmonei 
peremptorily 
for  classification  or 
dismissal. 

Total. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  HI. 

Retained  on  trial, 
from  previous 
examination. 

•S.g 

C H rt 

®.8  J 

= •-  .2 
o 'a  C 

III 

o rt 
R 

New  Teachers  not 
previously  examined. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

d 

o 

« 

2nd 

Division. 

« .2 
5 

P 

LE. 

- 

- 

O 

- 

I 

5 

_ 

3 

11 

" 

- 

1 

O 

- 

- 

3 

8 

~ 

1 

1 

I 

3 

- 

5 

13 

2 

- 

] 

2 

5 

5 

_ 

7 

24 

“ 

1 

I 

2 

6 

4 

6 

7 

27 

~ 

1 

- 

4 

8 

8 

5 

- 

19 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

5 

2 

- 

7 

16 

“ 

“ 

~ 

1 

3 

7 

3 

- 

5 

1.9 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

— 

3 

8 

~ 

“ 

- 

I 

- 

3 

1 

" 

3 

8 



_ 

2 

2 

3 

IS 

27 

34 

34 

- 

62 

179 

Results  recommended  for  Teachers 


District. 

To  be  promoted 

To  be  loft  stationary 

To  be 
depressed. 

Pro- 

bationers 
to  bo 
dismissed 

Total. 

3 Stops 

2 Stops. 

1 Step. 

As 

classed 

Teachers 

As  pro- 
bationers 
till  next 
examina- 
tion. 

II.  a.— Male. 

36.  Parsonstown,  . 
39.  Carlow,  . 

42.  Gort, 

43.  Thurles,  . 

45.  Ennis, 

46.  Tipperary, 

47.  Kilkenny, 

49.  Waterford, 

50.  Enniscorthy,  . 
53.  Clonmel, 

Total,  . 

II.  5.-  -Female. 

36.  Parsonstown,  . 
39.  Carlow,  . 

42.  Gort,  . 

43.  Thurles,  . 

45.  Ennis, 

46.  Tipperary, 

47.  Kilkenny, 

49.  Waterford, 

50.  Enniscorthy, 

53.  Clonmel, 

: 

2 

1 

3 

5 

6 
2 
3 
1 
3 

8 

6 

7 

7 

15 

11 

6 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

4 

6 
0 

17 

3 

4 
3 

2 

2 

4 

4 
1 

5 
1 
2 
2 

: 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

5 

2 

15 

15 

17 

25 

32 

40 

17 

12 

8 

8 



26 

68 

53 

23 

- 

19 

189 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 
•1 

16 

5 
3 

— it 

6 

5 

8 

11 

10 

19 

5 

9 

5 

5 

1 

1 

4 
7 

5 
4 
3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

11 

8 

13 

24 

27 

45 

16 

19 

8 

8 

1 

34  i 

83 

25 

27 

1 

8 

179 
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By  these  tables  it  appears  that  in  18G7  one-half  of  the  male  teachers  AppendixC. 
examined  and  two-thirds  of  the  femalo  teachers  acquitted  themselves  so  Headln- 
well  as  to  merit  -promotion  (or,  in  the  case  of  probationers,  classification );  spectora’ 
and  one-fifth  of  the  male  probationers  and  one-twelfth  of  the  female  so  Reports  on 
badly  as  to  necessitate  the  recommendation  of  their  dismissal ; while  of  Sectedand 
tho  94  male  and  96  female  probationers,  23  males  and  27  females  failed  to  Teachers 
obtain  ft  class,  but  were  recommended  to  be  kept  on  further  trial  till  next  Examined, 
examination.  Supposing  these  numbers  to  be  proportionate  to  tbe  num-  James 
bers  similarly  retained  in  other  districts  there  are  no  fewer  than  500  per-  Patterson , 
sons  so  illiterate  as  to  be  unable  to  pass  the  examination  for  the  lowest  class 
of  National  teacher,  occupying  places  that  ought  to  he  filled  by  persons 
competent  to  teach,  in  addition  to  many  others  appointed  since,  whose 
fitness  cannot  be  tested  till  next  examination.  The  remedy  I would  sug- 
gest for  this  would  be  to  pay  a higher  salary  to  teachers  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  no  salary  to  teachers  before  they  are  classed.  Candidates  for 
the  office  of  teacher  would  then  find  it  more  to  their  interest  to  make 
fitting  preparation  for  the  post,  and  incompetent  persons  would  no  longer 
encumber  the  ranks  and  impede  education  to  the  same  extent  as  they  do 
at  present. 

Of  the  preparation  of  pupil  teachers  and  mouitresses  in  the  model 
schools  for  tho  place  of  school-master  or  school-mistress,  I have  spoken  in 
my  report  on  the  model  schools  under  my  care.  The  monitors,  male  and 
female,  in  training  in  ordinary  National  schools,  including  numerous  con- 
vent schools,  for  similar  appointments,  -were,  as  usual,  examined  this  year 
by  the  District  Inspectors  with  the  following  results  : — 

Kesults  of  the  Examinations  of  Senior  Paid  Monitors. 


Nosibbji  of  Monitors 

In  District 

3G. 

39. 

42. 

43. 

4G. 

47. 

49. 

50. 

53. 

Total. 

«.  Whose  answering  was  so  gooc’l 
that  their  teachers  were  re- 
commended for  the  full  gra- 
tuity attainable,  . 

1G 

35 

33 

46 

34 

54 

31 

10 

3 

4 

266 

b.  Whose  teachers  were  recom- 

mended for  less  than  tho  full 
gratuity,  • . . • I 

c.  Whose  teachers  were  not  re- 

- 

- 

4 

. 

5 

- 

8 

1 

5 

7 

30 

commended  for  any  gratuity, 

3 

14 

10 

4 

8 

12 

7 

8 

4 

4 

74 

d.  Whose  answering  was  so  had  as 
to  call  for  admonition  or  re- 
primand, .... 

2 

1 

9 

10 

1 ' 

4 

7 

7 

5 

46 

c.  Whose  answering  was  so  bad  as 
to  call  for  their  dismissal, 

- 

- 

2 

" 

- 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

11 

Total,  .... 

21 

50 

40 

j 50 

57 

6!) 

53 

27 

20 



22 

427 

I am  not  able  to  compare  these  results  with  those  for  the  year  1 866,  as 
the  monitors’  papers  for  that  year  were  not  submitted  to  me.  They  are, 
however,  much  better  than  those  for  the  year  1865,  which  again  were 
superior  to  those  for  1864.  This  steady  progress  is  very  gratifying,  and 
it  is  not  confiued  to  tho  monitors,  but  exteuds  to  the  general  body  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  case  of  the  monitors  it  is  accelerated  by  the  desire  enter- 
tained by  a large  number  of  them  to  obtain  admission,  as  pupil  teachers, 
to  the  district  model  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  superior  training  offered 
in  those  institutions.  The  earnestness  with  which  they  study  for  the 
pupil  teachers’  entrance  examination  prepares  them  to  answer  satisfactorily 
at  their  examination  as  monitors.  The  teachers  also  deserve  credit  for  the 
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Appendix c.  greater  diligence  and  attention  to  system  they  allow  year  after  year 
Head  In-  instructing  their  monitors.  Industry  and  system  are  becoming  more  anil 
specters’  more  habits  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
Sols  l“-  ®ohools  ara>  on  tlie  whole,  steadily  advancing  in  efficiency  and  usefulness 
erected  and  The  progress,  to  be  sure,  would  bo  more  rapid  were  all  the  means  of 
Teachers  improvement  offered  by  the  State  more  fully  taken  advantage  of.  gt;][ 
Examined.  ;t  js  g0;ng  on  ;n  sp;te  0f  evol.y  0|)sta0ie)  an(i  ,1)ay  i,e  expected  to  continue 
James  80  i°Dg  as  the  present  conditions  remain  unaltered  for  the  worse. 

esg.  ’ I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c,,  &c. 


No-  4— 1 General  Report,  for  the  year  1867,  upon  Schools  in- 
spected  and  Teachers  examined,  by  A.  O’Callaohan,  Esa 
Head  Inspector. 


3rd  March,  1868. 

(jEntlemen,— I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  general  report  upon  schools  inspected  and 
teachers  examined  by  me  during  the  year  1S67. 

This  circuit  comprises  ten  districts,  which  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  and  the  greater  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Monaghan,  with  parts  of  Louth  and  Fermanagh. 

„ j ,i  • f°llow,“S  tal>le  exhibits  the  extent  of  each  of  these  districts, 
and  their  educational  resources,  as  regards  the  number  of  National  schools 
• m operation  m them  : — 


No.  and  Name  of  District. 


4.  Ballymena,  . 

5.  Antrim, 

8.  Belfast,  North, 

9.  Belfast,  South, 
10.  Newtownards, 

15.  Dungannon,  . 

1 6.  Armagh, 

17.  Downpatrick, 

1 8.  Monaghan, 

19.  ” ° 5 

Sub- 


Newry,  .... 
>-D5 strict,  Lurgan,  part  of  8 and  9, 


Totals, 


A roa  in 
square 

No.  of  Day- 
Schools,  including 

Evening 

miles. 

P.L.U.  Soliools. 

Schools. 

381 

123 

4 

306 

116 

4 

193 

101 

27 

15 

155 

78 

247 

103 

3 

2 

596 

183 

421 

88 

394 

124 

6 

335 

112 

11 

337 

99 

7 

7,  - 

72 

15 

76 

19 

3,365 

1,225 

113 

Modol 

School!. 


of  Se  various'dS  ^e™!nt).sh?W8’ ia  a ““Pendious  form,  the  nature 
wer^dSribu^ed  an<^  manner  - which  they 


W Inspection  of  ordinary  National  schools 
yi)  Examinations  of  model  schools, 

)Cl  ao?  • 1Do,-i.  teachers  male  and  fem'ole, 
(d)  Official  writing  and  other  duties, 

(c)  Off  duty,  . En^dondnty,  , . 

(d)  Sundays  and  holidays, 

Total, . 


78  days 
7 3 „ 
64  „ 
59  „ 

274  ,, 

35  „ 
56  „ 

365 


. da-yV(M)  aPPea,rin£  in  t,lia 

g oeen  devoted  to  the  examinations  of  teachers,  I havejto  observe 
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that  this  period  was  occupied  nut  solely  with  the  examinations  of  the  C. 

year  1SG7,  but  was  partly  given  to  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
failing  health  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Patten,  made  it  impossible  for  him  ejectors" 
to  engage  in  this  duty  for  the  year  1866.  When  I had  the  honour  of  Reports  on 
being  appointed  to  succeed  bint,  in  November,  1866,  I was  obliged  to®c^.™1|^ 
postpone  this  duty  to  the  following  year,  as  the  annual  examinationsof  the  Kthm” 
seven  model  schools,  included  in  this  circuit,  demanded  my  immediate  Examined, 
attention.  Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Patten,  it  is  impossible  A 
for  me  to  abstain  from  reference  to  the  important  services  rendered  by  laghm,  esq. 
him  to  popnlar  education,  during  his  long  and  distinguished  official  career. 

It  will,  lam  sure,  be  gratifying  to  him  to  learn  that  these  services  are  grate- 
fully recognised  and  fully  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  education  in  every 
part  of  Ireland  in  which  ho  has  been  so  zealously  and  usefully  engaged  ; 
and'that  be  bears  with  him  to  his  retirement  the  sympathyand  regards  of 
all  who  know  him — of  those  more  especially,  perhaps,  who  had  been,  for 
many  years,  officially  associated  with  him,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
his  clear  judgment  and  well-stored  experience. 

The  Teaching  Staff. — The  following  exhibits  the  number  of  those  who 
are  wholly  or  partly  engaged  in  teaching  : — 

Males.  Foma] oh. 

Number  of  literary  teachers  iu  day  schools,  . 8G4  658 

„ teachers  of  needlework,  ...  - 41 

„ paid  monitors, 199  251 


Total, 


1,063  950 


It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  teachers  of  needlework  (41) 
includes  those  only  who  take  no  part  in  the  literary  instruction.  Needle- 
work is  taught  in  all  the  female  and  mixed  schools,  and  generally  by  one 
of  the  junior  literary  assistants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  above  teachers : — 

Males.  Females. 

Number  of  teachers  belonging  to  first-class,  . 98  56 

„ „ second-class,  . 236  138 

,,  „ third-class,  . . 394  279 

„ unclusscd,  . . . . 136  185 


Total, 864  658 


The  paid  monitors  are  thus  distributed  in  the  three  monitorial  grades: — 

18  belong  to  first-class, 

3(16  „ second-class  (senior), 

46  ,,  third-class  (or  junior). 


Examinations  of  Teachers. — I examined  202  male  and  249  female 
teachers  as  candidates  for  promotion  for  the  year  1867. 

Classification  of  male  candidates  for  promotion  before  examination  : — 

5 in  first-class,  ") 

22  in  second-class,  ( qQ2 
65  in  third-class,  f 
110  probationers,  J 

Number  of  male  teachers  recommended  for  promotion,  after  examina- 
tion : — 

4 either  in  or  to  first  class, 

12  „ second-class,  > =80 

64  „ third  class,  j 

Classification  of  female  candidates  for  promotion  before  examination: — 

7 in  first  class,  "j 
17  in  second-class,  [ ^249 
40  in  third-clats,  f 
185  probationers,  J 
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AppendixC.  Number  of  female  teachers  recommended  for  promotion  after  examina- 
turn  : — 


Head  In- 
spectora’ 
Reports  on 
Schools  In- 
spected and 
Teachers 
Examined. 

.1.  O'Cal- 
laghan, esq. 


1 1 either  in  or  to  first-class, 
20  „ socond-clits! 

1313  „ third-class 


is?,  - 


-ICO 


In  the  case  of  10  male  and  7 female  teachers,  the  course  recommended 
was  their  dismissal,  as  they  were  found  to  be  wholly  incompetent  as 
teachers. 

Inspection  of  Schools. — I observed,  in  a previous  part  of  this  report,  that 
the  examinations  of  the  teachers  for  the  years  1866  and  1S67  had  to  be 
compressed  almost  entirely,  for  reasons  already  given,  into  the  latter  year. 
This  occupation  of  my  time  necessarily  withdrew  a considerable  portion  of 
the  year  from  the  inspection  of  schools.  I was  unable,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  inspect  more  than  175  schools,  of  which  85  were  fully 
inspected.  The  remainder  were  incidental  visits,  the  average  duration  of 
each  being  somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour.  By  means  of  these  visits, 
although  so  brief,  I was  enabled  to  obtain  a tolerably  accurate  measure  of 
the  real  character  of  each  school.  It  is  my  practice,  on  these  occasions, 
to  examine  into  the  following  particulars  : — 

(а)  The  observance  of  the  regulations  set  forth  in  the  Time  Table. 

(б)  The  state  of  the  school  accounts. 

(c)  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  some  one  branch  of  the  school-course. 

(d)  The  state  of  the  pupils’  copy-books. 

The  last  affords  almost  certain  evidence  with  regard  to  the  general 
character  of  the  teacher.  If  lie  is  careless,  and  takes  no  interest  in  his 
work,  the  copy  hooks  betray  him  at  ouce,  by  the  errors  and  blunders  in 
style  and  in  spelling  being  left  wholly  unnoticed  and  uncorrected.  The 
zealous  and  intelligent  teacher  on  the  contrary,  is  pretty  sure  to  cross 
such  mistakes  with  a pen.  Every  year’s  experience  confirms  my  view 
of  the  reliability  of  this  mode  of  gaugiug  a teacher’s  character  in  a short 
visit.  Tne  importance  of  these  incidental  visits  cannot  he  easily  over- 
rated, when,  more  especially,  they  extend  on  an  average,  to  a time  suffi- 
ciently  long  to  enable  the  Inspector  to  examine  into  some  of  the  points 
referring  to  order,  organization,  and  the  proficiency  of  pupils,  which  I have 
now  indicated.  J 1 v ’ 

I shall  now,  with  studied  brevity,  state  my  opinion  of  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils  of  the  80  schools  which  I fully  examined  in  the  leading 
subjects  of  the  school-programme  : — 

Reading.  This  highly  important  branch  is  taught  with  marked  success, 
i was  much  surprised  with  the  excellence  of  tho  style  of  reading  in  some 
instances  In  several  of  the  schools,  the  pupils 'acquire  not  merely  a 

i tu  Tn  ? an  ®xPres8‘ve  atu'  spirited  stylo  not  to  lie  expected 

amongst  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  teachers  themselves— particularly 
in  and  mound  Belfast— are  not  content  to  read  in  that  coarse  mediocrity 
olrZ.,  c,omnloy«  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  aim  at  acquiring 
snertiwfw  ac^n‘uatl011a»d  expressiveness  of  stylo.  This  aim  was 
for  Hie  v l rc?  6 m t.,e  foi5la  e teachers  who  attended  the  examinations 
correct  ( f I'™  °f  ''eadi"S  was  really  excellent-it  was 
WwJT.fl’  fd  eXpT?V0-  T1>e  teachers  do  not  read,  this 
lr!anJ  “f  them  read  with  spirit  and  correct  accentuation. 
„_j  „ ' • ?su  s fairly  satisfactory.  The  pupils  acquire  quickness 

a nevlerf  ^ ln  6 conn?on  operations.  In  too  many  schools,  however, 
defect  T b u°ra,T  °l  “"'Prions  method  is  to  be  mot  with.  This 
the  vear  ixfiy1  T **  n?tlce  the  teachers  whom  I examined  in 

thesfnLtf  Li  7 took  occasion,  too,  to  test  their  own  knowledge  on 
cuitous  mpfinU  °rn<*  !j00  man.y  of  them  used  cumbrous  and  cir- 

1 ^ proposed  some  question,  whose  solution  is  readily 
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obtained  by  tlie  rules  of  mental  arithmetic  and  there  were  more  failures  AppenMxC. 
than  I had  expected.  Many  of  the  teachers  who  thus  failed  were  well  Head  ln- 
acquainted  with,  and  able  to  solve,  rather  difficult  questions  in  the  most  Bpectors' 
advanced  rules  of  arithmetic.  Reports  on 

Grammar. — The  knowledge  of  the  pupils  in  this  subject  is,  to  a great  ^Sed  and 
extent,  mechanical — their  intelligence  having  been  but  poorly  exercised  Teachers 
in  the  lessons  given  in  it.  Examined. 

Geography. — I observe  a disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  A o'Cab 
neglect  this  branch  as  well  as  the  preceding.  Certainly,  the  knowledge  lughan,  csj. 
of  the  maps  of  the  world,  Europe  and  Ireland,  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
schools,  is  much  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  result  is  the  more  dis- 
appointing, when  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  time 
tables  there  is  ample  time  allowed,  generally  every  day,  for  this  instruc- 
tion. But  the  fact  is,  that  the  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  underrate  its 
importance  as  an  intellectual  stimulus ; and,  as  a consequence,  their  mode 
of  teaching  the  subject  is  dry,  monotonous,  and  most  uninteresting. 

Writing  from  Dictation.  — In  all  the  schools  which  I inspected  this 
most  improving  exercise  formed  a part  of  the  regular  business  of  each 
day.  In  thirty-six  schools  out  of  eighty-five  the  results  may  be  regarded 
as  quite  satisfactory,  and  in  twonty-seven  as  medium,  while  in  the  re-  ■ 
mainder  they  were  unsatisfactory. 

Penmanship. — This  branch  is  restricted,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
schools,  to  plain  writing— the  ornamental  styles  being  scarcely  known,  and 
never  practised  in  the  ordinary  schools.  But  it  gives  me  much  pleasure 
to  state  that  no  part  of  the  school  course  has  been  cultivated  with  so 
marked  a success  as  the  ordinary  business  style  of  writing.  This  im- 
provement has  been  general,  and,  in  mauy  schools,  rapid  in  a marked 
degree.  This  gratifying  result  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  excellent  series  of  copy-books.  Their  style  is 
quite  correct,  without  that  delicate  finish  and  symmetry  which  has,  no 
doubt,  often  damped  the  ardour  of  the  imitator  of  those  superfine  speci- 
mens of  penmanship  which  are  to  be  found  in  other  series  of  copy-books. 

In  the  girls’  schools  the  angular  style  of  writing  is  fast  disappearing.  In 
many  of  them  I have  met  with  some  well-finished  specimens  of  the  round 
or  oval  style. 

Needlework. — Results  very  satisfactory.  The  female  teachers  in  this 
part  of  Ireland  exhibit  a high  proficiency  in  this  branch.  The  variety 
and  the  finish  of  the  work  presented  for  inspection  by  the  female  teachers 
who  attended  the  examinations  of  the  year  18G7  of  these  districts  agree- 
ably surprised  me.  I took  care  to  inform  them  that  the  numerical  value 
— 100 — assigned  to  the  highest  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  subject  of  their  programme  of  examination.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  additional  requirement  for  promotion  will  stimulate  the 
female  teachers  to  increased  efforts,  and  exercise  a beneficial  influence  on 
their  pupils,  and  tbeir  respective  localities. 

Method  of  Teaching. — The  teachers  are  progressing— slowly,  however 
—in  the  skill  and  intelligence  required  to  secure,  in  a given  time,  satis- 
factory results.  But  since  a knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  tlie  manuals  of  method  and  organization,  now  on  the  Board’s 
list  of  books,  will  henceforward  be  tested  at  the  annual  examinations,  and 
will  influence,  in  its  proportion,  the  results  necessary  for  their  promotion, 
it  is  certain  that  the  teachers  will  not,  for  the  future,  utterly  neglect,  as 
heretofore,  this  important — most  important — part  of  their  professional 
preparation.  It  is  skilful  and  intelligent  teachers — not  deeply-read 
scholars — that  are  required  to  bo  the  heads  of  tlie  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  community.  In  the  classilication  sheets,  the 
maximum  value  assigned  to  <(  Method  and  School  Organization.”  is  50. 
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AppaulUtC.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  too  low  a numerical  value  for  a subject  which 
Head  In-  tests  teacher's  technical  knowledge.  I would  suggest  80,  or  even  100 
spectors’  as  more  suitable,  and  as  more  likely  to  improve,  not  merely  the  profes! 
School s in  s'onsd  knowledge,  but  also  the  practice  of  tho  teachers, 
spooled  and  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  he  enabled  to  offer  tho  most  favourable 
Teachers  testimony  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  teachers  of  this  group  of  districts. 
Examined.  Surrounded  by  political  circumstances  of  an  extraordinary  character,  there 
A.  O'C'A-  was  no  section  of  the  community  that  exhibited  higher  qualities  of  good 
laghun,  esq.  citizenship.  In  so  large  a body,  ho  instances  have  occurred  of  complicity 
or  sympathy  with  lawlessness.  Of  them  it  may,  with  strict  truth,  bo  said 
that  they  are  a most  exemplary  body  of  men — modest  and  industrious 
— and  that  the  structure  of  society  has  no  surer  or  sounder  supporters. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  O’Csllagiian,  Hoad  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  Ac.,  &c. 


JohiB.  No.  5. — General  Report,  for  the  year  1867,  upon  Schools  in- 
-m  SPECTED  AND  TEACHERS  EXAMINED,  by  JOHN  E,  SlIERIDAN,  Esq., 

Head  Inspector. 


Gentlemen,— I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  tho  information  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this  my  general  report  for  tho  year 
1867. 

I.  In  my  last  general  report  it  was  stated  that  on  the  31st  December, 
1866  my  circuit  of  school  districts,  which  comprised  tho  entire  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Waterford,  and  a small  portion  of  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Tip- 
perary (being  equal  to  something  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area 
of  Ireland),  contained  1,013  National  schools  in  actual  operation ; and  that 
the  entire  teaching  staff  (exclusive  of  nuns  and  monks,  ami  tho  teachers, 
pupil  teachers,  and  monitresses  employed  in  the  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Dun- 

manway  model  schools)  comprised  2,293  individuals,  viz. : 

1*434.  Literary  Teachers. 

202  Teachers  of  Needlework. 

057  Paid  Monitors. 


I have  now  to  report  that  at  tho  close  of  tho  year  1807  the  total 
number  ot  schools  in  actual  operation,  and  available  for  tho  instruction  of 

the  poorer  class  of  children,  had  increased  to  1,029,  viz.: 

945  ordinary  day  schools, 

42  Convent  or  Monastery  boIiqoIs, 

« v,oor'la,',v  Union  or  Gaol  schools, 

9 Model  school  departments ; 


“umb®r  opening  schools  had  also  increased  from  twelve  in 
I8b6,  to  fifteen  m 1867  j and  that  tho  teaohing  staff  (oxoluding,  as  before, 
o nTi  “j—8,’  a?d,tU.ose  employed  in  the  model  schools)  had  increased  to 
in  1366  miltta  S>  kf!1US  aU  addit'ou  of  forty-nine  to  tho  staff  as  it  existed 

The  number  of  schools  towards  tho  oroction  and  fitting  up  of  which 
grants  of  money  have  been  voted  by  the  Commissioners,  amounted  at  the 
eo-eo  e je«r  l3  j;  to  fjh/six,  being  a considerable:  increase  to  the 
aumher  on  the  district  books  in  tl.e  preceding  year. 

classified  thus'— ^ ^ scUools  “ °1"3latic"1  at  the  olo3°  of  1867,  aro 


34(1  aro  Boys’  schools, 
312  „ Girls’  ,, 
$35  ,,  Mixed 
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By  “ mixed  schools”  I mean  schools  attended  by  children  of  both  sexes.  4ppondixO. 
4gain,  of  the  samo  number  of  schools : — 

J21  wore  under  first  class  teachers. 

30  L ,,  second  class  „ 

472  „ titird  cIosb  „ 

51  „ probationary  „ 


The  corresponding  numbers  in  1866  were— 

118  under  first  class  teachers. 

289  „ second  class  „ 

467  „ third  class  „ 

55  „ probationary  „ 

II.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1867,  I made  371  visits  to  336  different 
schools— viz,,  329  ordinary  National  schools,  six  convent  schools,  and  one 
poor  law  union  school.  Of  these  schools,  181  were  fully  inspected  and 
examined,  the  remainder  having  been  yjsited  incidentally,  and  only 
partially  examined. 

These  181  schools  are  scattered  over  the  entire  surface  of  my  very 
extensive  circuit,  and  may  be  taken  as  furnishing  very  fair  samples  of 
the  general  run  of  schools  to  be  found  in  tlie  south  of  Ireland.  In  only 
twenty-nine  of  these  schools  did  I find  the  proficiency  of  the  classes  so  un- 
satisfactory as  to  merit  official  notice,  and  in  only  twenty-six  did  I find 
the  apparatus  (maps,  <&c.)  deficient — that  is,  so  deficient  as  necessarily  to 
impair,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  the  quality  of  tlie  instruction  imparted 
iu  the  schools.  But  1 am  concerned  to  say  that  in  fully  sixty  schools,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  I found  the  sale-stock  of  lesson 
books  and  copy  books,  &c.,  wbicb  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  main- 
tain, extremely  scanty.  As  regards  the  apparatus,  most  of  that  now  in 
use  in  the  schools  was  supplied  some  years  ago  as  free  grants  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  by  Mr.  Yere  Poster.  This  apparatus  is  now  beginning  to 
be  very  much  tlie  worse  for  wear,  and  for  damp,  particularly  the  maps, 
the  most  useful  of  which  have  in  several  schools  become  faded  and  torn, 
and  hardly  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  instruction  of  tlie  classes ; and  as 
these  free  grants  have  been  discontinued,  and  as  the  managers  are  seldom 
disposed,  and  the  teachers  can  seldom  afford,  to  purchase  maps  at  their 
own  expense,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  our  schools,  generally,  iu 
respect  of  apparatus  will  become  less  and  loss  satisfactory  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  at  last  the  Commissioners  will  find  themselves  compelled, 
in  the  interests  of  the  schools,  to  resume,  at  least  in  a modified  shape, 
their  old  system  of  free  grants  of  apparatus. 

In  tlie  great  majority  of  schools  the  duty  of  keeping  up  a stock  of 
lesson  books,  copy  books,  and  other  requisites  for  Bale  to  tlie  pupilB,  lias 
to  be  discharged  by  the  teachers  alone,  and  in  a great  many  instances,  as 
it  appears,  is  discharged  unsatisfactorily.  This  is  an  evil,  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  one  tlie  importance  of  which  is  very  liable  to  be  exaggerated  by  per- 
sons not  practically  conversant  with  National  schools.  It  would  be  very 
erroneous,  for  instance,  to  conclude  that  in  the  sixty  schools  in  which  I 
found  the  sale-stock  inadequate,  the  pupils  generally,  or  even  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  them,  were  without  the  means  of  prosecuting  their 
studies  profitably.  The  sale-stock  may  bo  scanty  in  a school,  or  there 
may  be  none  at  all,  and  yet  every  pupil  in  that  school,  or  nearly  all,  may 
be  possessed  of  the  books  and  other  requisites  which  he  requires.  I feci 
convinced,  nevertheless,  that  in  every  district  a large  proportion  of  the 
schools  will  be  found  inadequately  supplied,  until  increased  facilities  for 
purchasing  school  requisites  shall  have  been  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, Under  the  present  arrangement,  according  to  which  all  requi- 
sites must  be  obtained  from  the  central  department  in  Dublin,  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  when  a teacher’s  sale-stock  of  First  Books,  or 

Iu  2 
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Appendix C.  COpy  books,  or  slates,  runs  out  before  the  rest  of  bis  stock  lias  beeu  dis- 
Head  In-  posed  of,  the  deficiency  cannot  bo  supplied  for  a considerable  time  ■ 
Fpectors’  whereas,  if  the  Commissioners  bad  an  agent  in  every  large  town  for  the 
Sclwofsl”  sa*e  auob  re(lu's'tes  as  ar0  i'1  constant  demand  in  National  schools,  a 
finected  and  teacher  who  required  a dozen  copy  books,  or  half  a dozen  Third  Books, 
Teachers  or  any  small  quantity  of  requisites,  could  purchase  them  at  oneo  without 
Examined.  much  trouble.  Such  an  arrangement  would  bo  a great  rel  iof  to  teachers  • 
John  E.  would  confer  a signal  benefit  upon  the  schools ; would  save  the  Commit 
Sheridan,  sioners  the  expense  (which  must  be  very  considerable)  of  forwarding 
““?•  parcels  to  the  provinces ; and  would  relieve  the  central  department  of  a 
vast  amount  of  laborious  duty,  which  cannot  always  bo  discharged  with 
the  expected  punctuality. 

HI-  The  teaching  staff  of  the  ten  districts  under  my  superintendence 
comprised  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  I have  already  stated,  2,342  indivi- 
duals, exclusive  of  nuns  and  monks,  and  the  teachers,  pupil-teachers  and 
monitors  employed  in  the  three  district  model  schools. 

This  total  includes — 


1 ,426  literary  teachers, 

191  teachers  of  needle-work, 

725  paid  monitors. 

Of  the  literary  teachers,  126  (or  8-8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number)  were 
first  class  teachers;  328  (or  23  per  cent.)  were  second  class  teachers: 
783  (or  5i'd  per  cent.)  were  third  class  teachers ; and  189  (or  13*3  per 
cent.)  were  probationary  teachers.  r 

The  relative i proportions  of  the  first  and  second  class  teachers  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  given  in  my  report  for  1866  ; but  the  per- 
centage of  third  class  teachers  has  increased  from  52-8  in  1866  to  54-9  in 
1867,  while  that  of  probationers  has  diminished  from  16-4  in  the  former 
year  to  13  ‘3  m the  latter. 

number  of  first  class  teachers  has  increased  from  120  to 
126 ; that  of  second  class  teachers  from  322  to  328  ; that  of  third  class 

5£j taT ‘ml Ss  ■ “w  •' 

Of  the  teachers  generally  I will  say  that  the  experience  of  last  year, 

T 10  ‘ ” eT  iuI  °ne> and  oae  wlliol‘  supplied  a trying  test  of  their 
character,  has  oniy  confirmed  the  opinion  I expressed  at  the  close  of  my 
eport  for  1S66,  that  the  teachers,  as  a body,  aro  as  moral,  pious, 
loyal,  and  well-conducted  as  any  class  of  men  and  women  in  the  com- 
mumty. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

„ . John  E,  Shbmdan  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


eaq. 


fwX.  N%1~S11,ERAiLtREE0RT’  for  the  year  1867>  upon  Schools 

„ T , Londonderry,  25tli  January,  1868. 

rioneTthe1 *°  ^ tbe  i^n'^on  of  the  Oommis- 

examinWbymednrfnlThryeaTlSw!11  lnepooted  and  teaohers 

natae™/ZbuS 

number  of  t V ; , , ke>  an(l  1 shall  also  specify  the 

duties  during  the  past  year!  d S°Veral  branolles  of  offioial 
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Inspection  of  schools, 

Examination  and  classification  of  teachers,  . 
General  superintendance  of  model  schools, 
Miscellaneous  duties  and  holding  official  inquiries, 

Writing  general  report, 

Unwell  or  on  leave  of  absence,  .... 
Occupied  in  travelling  long  distances, 

Saturdays  devoted  to  official  correspondence, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  ..... 


Days. 

(IK 

AppendixC. 
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J.  G. 

In  all  365  days,  during  which  I travelled  4,929  miles  on  the  public  Fleming, 
service,  at  a cost  of  £68  19s.  10 d.,  or  very  nearly  at  the  rate  of  3 \cl.  a es(/' 
mile. 

The  Enniskillen  Model  School,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
2nd  September  last,  makes  a total  of  seven  of  these  institutions  under 
my  superintendence.  I do  not  mean  to  make  a special  report  on  this 
establishment,  seeing  that  it  has  been  in  operation  for  so  short  a time, 
but  I think  it  is  in  place  to  mention  that  the  results  which  have  been 
already  realized  through  its  working  may  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  children  on  rolls  falls  little  short  of  200,  and  I have  the 
strongest  assurance  for  stating  that  a considerable  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance will  take  place  when  the  winter  mouths  shall  have  passed  away. 

This  remark  has  special  application  to  the  girls’  school,  and  infants’ 
school.  As  far  as  my  experience  extends  I am  in  a position  to  state  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Belfast  Model  School,  and  the  Dublin  training 
schools,  the  Enniskillen  Model  School  is  second  to  no  other  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Ireland,  as  regards  the  number,  size,  aud  appointments  of  its 
school  and  class  rooms,  and  the  extent  of  its  playgrounds.  The  numerous 
preliminary  duties  connected  with  its  organization  trenched  a good  deal 
on  the  time  which  I.  had  set  apart  for  the  inspection  of  ordinary  National 


schools.  I may  here  observe  that  the  examination  of  pupils,  monitors, 
and  pupil-teachers  in  the  model  scliools  under  my  superintendence,  and 
other  necessary  duties  in  connexion  with  these  establishments,  occupied 
me  54  days,  irrespective  of  25  lengthened  visits  to  them,  at  distant  inter- 
vals throughout  the  year.  All  this  seriously  lessened  the  time  at  my 
disposal  for  the  business  of  inspection,  but  I had  no  choice  iu  the  matter, 
as  I could  not,  consistently  with  a due  regard  to  the  interest  of  these 
important  establishments,  have  bestowed  less  time  on  them. 

As  in  past  years,  official  inquiries  occupied  a portion  of  my  time.  They 
were  not,  generally  speaking,  of  a serious  chanacter,  but  as  most  of  them 
were  held  in  the  county  Mayo,  and  at  places  more  than  120  miles  from 
my  official  centre,  Londonderry,  the  amount  of  travelling,  chiefly  on  cars, 
which  they  involved  was  very  great.  In  illustration  of  this  I may  men- 
tion that  I got  instructions  from  the  Secretaries,  on  the  9th  November  last, 
to  hold  an  inquiry  at  Belmullet,  county  Mayo.  I was  then  at  Gweedore, 
county  Donegal,  on  special  duty,  and  had  instructions  from  the  office  to 
report  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Greatnaglogh  National  School  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  When  I had  carried  out  my  orders  with  reference  to 
these  cases,  I was  obliged  to  start  at  once  for  Enniskillen,  and  hold  there 
the  usual  yearly  examination  of  male  and  female  teachers.  • The  perfor- 
mance of  these  duties  compelled  me  to  travel  about  300  miles  on  uncovered 
cars.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  extreme  ease,  still,  owing  to  the  extent  of 
many  of  the  districts  under  my  superintendence,  and  the  want  of  railway 
communication  within  them,  I have  often  made  journeys  of  100  miles 
and  upwards  on  cars,  in  the  performance  of  public  business. 

I inspected,  partially  nr  fully,  212  National  schools  on  the  95  days 
which  I devoted  to  this  mipo.  taut  duty.  Eighty-one  of  those  which  I fully 
inspected  were  mixed  schools,  in  which  hoys  and  girls  were  taught  in  the 
same  apartment;  12  were  attended  by  boys  only;  and  in  13,  under 
mistresses,  the  attendance  consisted  exclusively  of  girls.  With  some 
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Appehdtec.  f6w  exceptions,  these  mixed  schools  were  conducted  by  masters,  but,  when- 
Headln-  eve1'  t'16  number  of  girls  in  attendance  was  largo  enough,  they  were 
k [lectors’  assisted  by  female  teachers,  who  instructed  tbo  mote  grown  girls  in 

lteports  on  p]niu  needlework,  and  the  junior  division  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
spectedand  elementary  arithmetic.  Whenever  the  population  is  thin  ami  scattered 
Teachers  this  arrangement  often  works  well,  indeed,  but  for  it,  hundreds  of  girls 
Examined.  who  attend  tlie  ordinary  National  schools  in  rural,  isolated  districts  would 
j never  have  learned  to  cut  out  and  make  a shirt,  gown,  &c.,  or  even  mend 
Fleming,  a torn  garment.  It  is,  of  course,  much  better  that  girls  should  he  educated 
«J-  by  really  qualified  female  teachers.  But,  in  numerous  instances,  this  is  not 
practicable, because  the  attendance  is  not  sufficient  to  support  two  schools  • 
and,  I am  sorry  to  add,  that  for  this  reason  salary  lias,  in  some  cases 
been  withdrawn  from  workmistresses  in  mixed  schools.  As  a general  rule' 
schools  of  this  kind,  When  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  feiiiale  teachers' 
do  hut  little  for  the  advancement  of  education.  They  should  be  dis- 
couraged as  much  as  possible ; and,  unless  under  special  circumstances 
managers  who  wish  to  keep  their  schools  In  connexion  with  the  Board! 
should,  not  he  allowed  to  substitute  female  for  male  teachers.  But,  the 
appointment  of  cripples  and  deformed  pereonb  to  tho  situation  of  teacher 
is  a much  greater  abuse,  which,  although  by  no  moans  so  general  as  11 
formerly  was,  still  prevails  to  a great  extent.  I liavo  always  opposed  this 
practice  as  far  as  1 could,  because  I believe  it  brings  the  office  of  teacher 
into  contempt  with  the  very  class  of  persons  from  whose  minds  it  is  essen- 
tial that  prejudices  hurtful  to  the  spread  of  education  should  he  rooted 
out.  Moreover,  appointments  of  this  kind  do  harm  to  the  interests  of 
education,  because  the  persons  to  whom  I now  refer  are,  as  a rule,  illiterate 
and  ignorant  of  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  that  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  most  expei’ienced  educationists.  Nevertheless,  managers 
sometimes  insist  on  appointing  cripples,  and  even  dwarfs,  as  teachers  of 
National  schools,  in  spite  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  Board’s  Inspectors, 
on  the  ground  that  tlie  Commissioners’  rules  do  iiot  exclude  such  persons 
from  the  office  of  teacher.  This  is  true,  and,  accordingly,  I have  noticed 
the  point  in  this  report,  as  the  Commissioners  may  thereby  he  led  to  con- 
sider whether  they  will  henceforth  allow  cripples  or  deformed  persons  to 
fill  the  situation  of  National  teacher. 

Sixty-four  of  the  principal  teachers  in  the  schools  which  I fully  in- 
spected during  1867,  had  been  trained  in  the  Central  Training  Institution, 
Dublin.  Hence,  their  classification  was  comparatively  high,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  summary  i — 


i / oi  tliese  teachers  were  in  some  division  of  first  class. 

■l  a - « Second  clafis* 

u » first  division  of  third  class. 

Of  the  untrained  teachers,  only  nine  hold  any  division  of  second  classj 
seventeen  some  division  of  third  class,  and  ten  were  probationers,  I Way 
here  remark  that  those  young  persons  who  acted  for  ahy  length  of  time 
as  pupil-teachers  in  the  district  model  schools  have,  when  placed  in  charge 
of  ordinary  National  schools,  proved  themselves  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 

it.  f , T-he  PollowinS  taWc  exl>ibita»  « a glance,  the  char- 

L 6 a.  ,eUI,anCe  m tbe  8chools  t0  wIlioh  fecial  reference  is  made 

P°rt’  both,  °f  regar,ds  tbe  average  number  of  children  on  rolls 
during  the  year,  and  the  numbers  actually  present  on  tbe  days  of  my  in- 


NiSpSct°onI'°L!3  f°r.the  ‘WelVe  month3  Precoding  «,0  date  of  my  B°T"  GM*  T°l*1‘ 

NuroW  preset  on  the  days  of  my  infection.  j j JjJe 

oenfcage  o pupils  m attendance  on  tho  days  of  my  inspection,"  64 '3  60 '3  537 

T Iv,fLret“T  f “ly  c0[resPo,1(1  with  those  of  a similar  character,  which 
gave  in  my  last  report,  in  which  I stated  that  in  the  107  schools,  which 
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1 inspected  during  1SGG,  I ft  und  4,421  children  in  attendance,  viz.,  JppendixC. 

2 482  boys,  and  1,939  girls.  It  appears  that  the  total  number  of  pupils  Headlb- 
present  in  the  schools  on  the  days  of  my  inspection  during  the  past  year  specters’ 
slightly  exceeds  half  the  number  entered  on  rolls.  This,  be  it  observed,  Reports  on 
is  the  average  for  the  group  of  districts  under  ray  superintendence,  but  it  gpectedand 
varies  considerably  in  different  localities.  For  instance,  in  many  places  Teachers 

. in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  it  is  the  practice  in  mountainous  tracts,  Examined, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  very  numerous  and  extensive,  to  plant  potatoes  JTg. 
and  sow  oats  in  small  patches  of  clay  or  peat  soil,  which  are  scattered  at  Fleming, 
random  throughout  the  wilderness.  But,  as  the  owners  of  these  reclaimed  es1- 
wastes  very  seldom  fence  their  grounds,  their  children  are  obliged  to 
watch  the  growing  crops,  to  keep  them  from  being  injured  by  the  cattle 
which  are  allowed  to  roam  at  will.  Hence,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  is  lower  in  summer  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  But  the  reverse  of  this  happens  in  districts  where  the  soil  is 
good  and  the  fields  are  well  enclosed.  Schools  so  situated  usually  com- 
mand a large  attendance  after  the  potatoes  have  been  planted,  until  the 
beginning  of  harvest,  when  the  vacation  should  be  taken,  as  most  of  the 
children  must  then  stop  at  home  to  help  in  gathering  the  crops.  But  in 
numerous  instances  schools  are  closed  for  what  is  called  midsummer 
vacation  when  they  would  have  been  well  attended  had  they  been  kept 
open.  Moreover,  great  looseness  exists  in  reference  to  this  matter  in  the 
wording  of  some  of  the  time  tables  : under  the  heading,  “ Vacations,” 
the  only  entries  that  occur  are,  Easter,  midsummer  or  harvest,  and  Christ- 
mas, but  no  definite  period  is  specified  as  regards  their  duration.  The 
Board’s  Inspectors  have  often  called  attention  to  this  irregularity ; but, 
as  they  have  no  power  to  change  the  time-table . sanctioned  by  the 
manager,  it  is  still  pretty  general.  Something  like  uniformity  as  to  the 
time  for  taking  vacation  should  be  established,  since,  under  existing 
arrangements,  the  Board’s  Inspectors  find,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
some  schools  closed,  and  others  in  operation,  in  the  same  parish,  or  even 
in  the  same  townland.  This,  of  course,  interferes  with  the  effective  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  as,  for  the  reason  now  stated,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  they  cannot  fully  inspect  two  schools  on  the  same  day. 

The  school-houses  and  premises  are,  on  the  whole,  very  suitable  for 
educational  purposes,  indeed  many  of  them  are  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
desired  as  regards  space,  furniture,  and  general  arrangements..  On  going 
into  details,  however,  I find  that  ten  of  the  school-houses  which  I visited 
last  year  were  in  such  bad  repair,  so  poorly  provided  with  furniture,  and 
so  utterly  inadequate  to  afford  sufficient  accommodation  to  the  children 
in  attendance,  that  five  of  them  have  been  removed  from  the  list  of 
r National  schools,  four  of  them  are  only  temporarily  sanctioned,  and  in 
the  remaining  case,  a spacious,  comfortable  school-house  has  already  been 
provided.  I feel  it  my  duty  to  remark,  that  in  some  instances  unsuitable 
buildings  are  converted  into  school-houses,  not  from  necessity,  for  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  children  who  are  educated  at  them . are 
able  and  willing  to  erect  substantial  school  buildings,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
the  wretched  hovels,  which  cast  a slur  on  the  cause  of  education.  I am 
happy  to  state,  cases  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  rare,  and  year  after 
year  witnesses  a decrease  in  their  number.  Still,  however,. many  of  the 
scbool-houses  in  the  group  of  districts  under  my  supervision,  are  quite 
too  small  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community ) they  are,  besides,  badly 
lighted  and  badly  ventilated,  owing  to  the  small  number  and  small  size 
of  the  windows  with  which  they  are  provided.  Any  outlay  to  improve 
them  would  be  a sheer  waste  of  money.  New  school-houses  are  wanted 
to  replace  them.  Unfortunately  the  local  parties,  upon  whom  the  task  of 
beginning  such  useful  work  devolves,  decline,  for  various  reasons,  to  under- 
take it.  This  remark  forcibly  applies  to  a considerable  number  of  school- 
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houses  in  the  Sligo  and  Ballina  districts,  whore  excellent  building  sites 
are  available,  and  where  willing  hands  are  ready  to  help  in  carrying  on 
the  necessary  work.  Nevertheless,  I have  often  entered  school-rooms 
so  overcrowded,  and  so  badly  ventilated,  that  tlio  health  of  pupils  and 
teachers  must  suffer  from  the  noxious  air  they  inhale  during  bo  many 
hours  of  the  day.  Besides,  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate  space  it  is 
■ quite  impossible  to  enforce  order  or  discipline  in  school-houses  of  this 
kind,  The  withdrawal  of  grants  from  them  would,  in  the  end,  prove 
advantageous  to  the  true  interests  of  education.  I may  here  remark  that 
in  some  cases  teachers  have,  with  some  help  from  their  friends  built 
school-houses,  and,  on  due  application  to  the  Commissioners,  have  ob- 
tained the  usual  grants.  This  is  an  objectionable  practice,  as  it  deprives 
the  managers  of  such  schools  of  fhe  power  of  dismissing  the  teachers 
should  they  prove  unworthy  or  inefficient. 

The  labours  of  the  organizing  teachers  have  done  much  to  spread 
correct  information  among  mnnagers'and  teachers  as  to  the  length,  posi- 
tion, and  number  of  desks  necessary  to  conduct  a National  school  after  the 
most  approved  method.  Nevertheless,  a good  deal  of  misconception  exists 
on  the  point,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  tire  two-thirds  or 
even  tlie  three-fourths  of  the  school-room  covered  with  desks  and  forms 
which  cramp  the  movements  of  the  classes,  and  in  other  respects  give  rise 
to  much  inconvenience.  I have  always  suggested  the  removal  of  these 
worse  than  useless  desks  and  forms,  but  managers  of  schools  are  often 
unwilling  to  discontinue  or  even  modify  arrangements  which,  they  think, 
work  well  enough,  and  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  In 
non-vested  schools  this  cannot  be  helped,  but  in  the  schools  vested  in  the 
Commissioners,  and  built  according  to  plans  and  specifications  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  the  number  and  length  of  the  desks  are  sometimes 
largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  pupils,  while  the  unoccupied 
spaces  left  for  teaching  the  drafts  and  classes  are  proportionately  small 
and  stinted.  It  would,  I believe,  bo  a great  boon  to  the  public  were  the 
Commissioners  to  select,  with  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  architect  and 
their  own  Inspectors,  suitable,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  cheap  plans  for 
building  and  furnishing  Bchool-liouses  to  accommodate  50,  70,  and  100 
pupils.  II  ith  thrifty  management,  and  help  from  farmers  and  others  in 
providing  stones  and  lime,  it  is  surprising  how  much  can  he  done  for  a 
lew  pounds.  I know  that  plain  hut  commodious  school-houses  have,  hv 
such  means,  been  built  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  furniture  for  £60, 
an  even  ess.  It  is  in  place  to  mention  that  the  new  scliool-liouse  at 
JJunfanagby,  county  Donegal,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  a school 
ht  to  accommodate  70  children,  should  be. 

I found,  as  already  stated,  4 348  children  present  in  the  100  schools 
whch  I inspected  hist  yrar.  Of  this  number  825  read  correctly  lessons, 
taken  at  random,  in  the  Third  Book ; they  also  acquitted  themselves  credi- 
spelhng,  and  in  giving  the  explanation  of  words  and  short 
} ti  ' 16  ?u,m  cr  °f  children  who  wrote  fairly  a sentence  from  dic- 

tation was  much  larger  than  that  which  I returned  in  my  report  on  the 

1 rpetd,  \a  lm ■ Abnut  of  the  children  whom 

thirds  of  thic  ™ ^e?n  tau^,it  to  wri to  on  paper,  and  about  two- 

from  dieffitii  "A  °1'  liu  ,80t  so.mo  instruct, ion  in  writing  and  spoiling 
fiorn  dictation.  On  actual  examination  the  results  were  as  follow 


Able  to  read  Second  Book  correctly 
Able  to  read  any  of  the  higher  class  Ws  yiti,  cast.  ' 
aoio  to  ■write  burly,  ... 

Able  to  write  with  ease  an  excellent  hand 
■S®  t£wU.?  f7m  Ration  With  tolerable  ircuraev;  * 

Able  to  write  from  dictation  a short  i.a'-'t-<>  wHi 
.Correctness,  . 'Vll“l  ease  and 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

649 

502 

1,151 

523 

302 

825 

44.9 

231 

730 

107 

72 

179 

449 

281 

730 

140 

66 

20G 
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A very  large  number  of  children  acquitted  themselves  remarkably  well  AppcndixC. 
in  elementary  arithmetic,  by  which  I mean  notation,  numeration,  simple  Headln- 
division,  and  lower  rules.  Indeed  their  proficiency  in  this  part  of  their  spectors1 
school  course  was  far  above  what  I met  with  among  children  of  the  imports  on 
same  class  in  former  years.  But  this  remark  docs  not  apply  to  the  higher  S?cted  and 
rules,  in  which  the  general  answering  of  the  classes  was  much  the  same  as  Teachers 
in  the  preceding  year,  1SG6.  Strange  to  say,  pupils  well  advanced  in  Examined, 
arithmetic,  and  who  can  work  sums  in  fractions,  proportion,  or  practice,  j q. 
seldom  succeed  in  finding  the  amount  of  a long  sum  in  compound  additiou,  Fleming, 
on  the  first  trial.  Of  course  this  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  frequent  es9- 
repetition  of  so  useful  an  exercise,  for  in  all  subjects  requiring  mechanical 
skill  or  intellectual  exertion  the  successful  teacher  must  provide  for  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  process.  The  admirable  hints  and  sound  infor- 
mation, in  reference  to  this  and  kindred  subjects,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  manuals  written  by  the  Messrs.  Bobinson  and  Joyce,  leave 
teachers  without  any  excuse  for  imperfect  and  slovenly  work  in  the 
management  of  their  schools. 

Dealing  with  the  results  of  last  year’s  inspections,  I find  that  the  pupils 
examined  by  me  may  he  thus  divided  : — 

S4‘5  per  cent,  in  first  or  lowest  class. 

2(r5  per  cont.  in  second  class. 

19'0  per  cent,  in  third  or  fourth  class. 

I may  here  observe  that  as  I was  engaged  with  my  annual  report,  and 
other  special  duties,  in  January  and  February  last,  I inspected  very  few 
schools  during  these  months.  But  it  is  at  this  period  of  the  year  that  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  advanced  classes  reaches  its  maximum.  Hence, 
the  foregoing  return  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  as  I am  quite  sure  had  I devoted  a considerable  portion  of  my  time 
to  the  business  of  inspection  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I would  have 
found  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  attendance  in  third  or 
fourth  class. 

The  exercises  from  dictation  to  which  I have  referred  in  this  report, 
consisted  of  two  or  three  short  sentences,  making  in  all  some  forty  words, 
many  of  them  of  three  or  four  syllables.  The  penmanship  of  these  exer- 
cises was  not  taken  into  account,  the  only  consideration  being  the  correct- 
ness of  the  spelling.  Whenever  I detected  more  than  three  mistakes  in 
spelling  I cancelled  the  exercise  ; but  if  it  contained  only  two  or  three 
errors  I classed  it  under  the  heading  “ able  to  write  from  dictation 
a short  passage  with  tolerable  accuracy.”  Exercises  of  a still  higher 
stamp  were  classed  under  the  heading  ‘‘able  to  write  from  dictation  with 
ease  and  accuracy.”  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  high  standards,  and 
I feel  it  my  duty  to  make  special  reference  to  them  in  order  to  account  for 
the  small  number  of  pupils  whom  I have  returned  as  able  to  write  fairly 
or  extremely  well  from  dictation.  Teachers,  I am  aware,  devote  consider- 
able attention  to  this  subject,  as  they  are  thoroughly  anxious  to  improve 
their  classes  in  so  practical  and  useful  a branch  of  instruction.  In  many 
schools  it  is  taught  after  the  most  approved  method.  But  the  practice  of 
keeping  a list  of  the  words  misspelled  by  tlio  majority  of  the  class  as  a 
special  task  or  home  lesson,  for  the  end  of  the  week,  is  seldom  carried  out,, 
although  much  good  would  obviously  result  from  frequent  repetitions  of 
this  kind. 

I think  it  right  to  mention  that  the  number  of  children  examined  by  me 
last  year,  and  able  to  read  correctly  lessons,  taken  at  random,  from  the 
Third  Book,  was  higher  than  in  the  preceding  years,  1865  and  I860. 

This  I attribute,  in  some  degree,  to  the  illustrations  and  pleasing  lessons 
which  the  revised  Third  Book  contains.  They  really  iuterest  the  pupils 
minds,  and,  accordingly,  the  reading  lessons  are  not  regarded  as  mere 
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j.  a. 

Fleming, 

esq. 
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tasks,  often  grudgingly  learned  and  soon  forgotten.  The  gradual  increase 
of  new  schools  and  the  enlargement  and  repair  of  many  others  already  in 
operation  has  greatly  increased  the  facilities  for  getting  instruction.  A 
large,  if  not  a corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  those  able  to  read 
write,  and  do  sums  in  elementary  arithmetic  has,  I believe,  taken  place! 
I can  also  state  that,  at  present,  the  poorest  man,  even  in  the  most  isolated" 
localities,  can  nearly  always  secure  a good,  or,  at  all  events,  a fair  elemen- 
tary education  for  his  children,  with  very  little  trouble  and  still  less 
cost.  That  this  result  has  been  gained  through  the  working  of  the  Na- 
tional system  of  education  is  a fact  which  I feel  bound  to  notice  in  a report 
purporting  to  give  some  account  of  the  spread  of  education  in  the  school 
districts  under  my  superintendence.  The  proportion  of  children  who 
attend  the  National  schools  is  unquestionably  much  below  what  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  Census  returns  ; but  the  causes  which  lead  to  this 
are  so  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  been  so  often  discussed,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  report.  It  would 
however,  be  wrong  to  attribute  the  absence  of  so  many  children  from 
school  to  the  apathy  of  parents  on  the  subject  of  education.  I have  over 
and  over  again  visited  wild  highland  glens,  where  the  poor  struggling 
farmers,  nay,  even  the  ordinary  day  labourers,  showed  the  utmost  wish 
to  have  their  children  instructed,  and  when  the  out-door  work  for  the 
year  is  at  an  end,  the  schools  are  crowded  with  pupils. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — Of  187  male  teachers  who  attended  the 
written  examination  held  in  April  last,  a large  proportion,  slightly  more 
than  one-half  had  not  been  classed;  forty-five  held  some  division  of 
third  class,  and  tlnrty-eight  some  division  of  second  class.  The  number  of 
candidates  who  strove  for  promotion  to  first  class  was  small— in  all  twenty- 
two,  very  few  of  whom  got  a step.  The  following  tables  show  ata 
glance  the  rank  and  number  of  the  male  and  female  teachers  present  at 
the  examinations  during  the  year  1867.  • 


Probationers, 

2nd  division  of  III.  ClaSs,  . 
1 “*■  »>  III.  Glass,  . 

» II.  ClasB, . 

„ 11.  Class,  . 

it  I.  Class,  . 

» I.  Class,  . 

Total,  . 


1st 

2nd 

1st 

3rd 

2nd 


Male  Teachers. 
Present  at  Examination.  Promoted. 
97  49 

15  9 

30  10 

17  6 

21  JO 

7 3 

2 1 


109 


88 


Female  TeacSErs. 


Probationers,  . 

2nd  division  of  III.  Clast, . 
1st  „ HI.  Clast. . 

2nd  ,,  II,  Class,  k 

lat  it  II.  Class,  . 

» I.  Class, . 

2nd  ■„  I.  Class,  „ 

Total,  . 


Present  at  Examination. 
61 
6 
14 
6 


2 

1 

90 


Promoted. 

27 

3 
10 

4 

I 


Stationary. 
34 
6 „ 
20 
11 
11 
4 


87 


Stationary. 

23 

3 

4 
2 


Dismissed. 

14 


14 


Dismissed. 

11 


tJl»P»PearS  frT  thfBjrt"rnB  t,lat  fourteen  male  and  eleven  female 

bv  the  cZ^o  80  iu  all  likelihood  be  dismissed 

by  the  Commissioners.  They  cannot,  I fear,  be  otherwise  dealt  with  as 

they  Med  il  ITf J alt\°Ugl1  they  faad  M time  for  Preparation, 
ThTannot  lnlTf  T7  ° tM*  Prescribed  course  of  study, 

for  o^WW  ‘ ff  t P,erS°nS  th°  °ffico  of ‘eueher  does  great  harm, 
ipi  oncem  charge  of  schools,  managers,  and  even  the  Board’s  Inspectora, 
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are  unwilling  to  dismiss  thorn  without  giving  them  a trial  for  six  or  twelve  'ippendixc. 
months.  I believe  many  of  them  worked  hard  to  get  a class ; but,  from  He}Jln- 
the  want  of  a good  early  education,  or  from  downright  stupidity,  they  could  apecto*/ 
not  qualify  for  the  lowest  division  of  third  class.  Moreover  their  schools  ltePorts  on 
did  no  good  as  long  as  they  had  charge  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Meetedand 
many  teachers  in  the  first  division  of  third  class  are  very  successful  in  Teacliei-s 
their  schools,  and  show'  remarkable  aptitude  for  imparting  instruction.  Examined. 
But  teachers  who  cannot  take  any  class  higher  than  the  second  division 
of  third,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  worthless  as  educationists.  It  might,  Fleming 
indeed,  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  they  should  be  continued  in  esV- 
the  public  service.  Dealing  with  them  as  a class,  their  dismissal  from 
situations  for  which  they  are  so  badly  qualified,  would,  in  the  long  run* 
serve  the  interests  of  education. 

Only  one-half  of  the  probationers  who  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion succeeded  in  getting  a class.  Many  of  these,  however,  who  failed 
showed  such  evidence  of  reading,  intelligence,  and  desire  for  improve- 
ment, that,  with  moderate  industry,  thoy  will  be  sure  to  take  a class  at 
next  examination.  Tiio  answering  of  the  best  among  the  third  class 
teachers  was,  in  very  few  cases,  good  enough  to  warrant  their  promo- 
tion to  any  division  of  second  class.  This  was  owing  to  their  scanty 
knowledge  of  political  economy,  reasoning,  geometry,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects; but  they  acquitted  themselves  pretty  well  in  arithmetic  and  other 
elementary  branches.  Taking  all  the  probationers  and  all  the  classed 
teachers  into  account,  it  appears  that  of  a total  of  279  teachers  examined* 
less  than  one-half  gained  a step.  The  truth  is,  many  teachers  cannot 
spare  sufficient  time  for  private  study.  If  burthened  with  a family,  they 
naturally  try  to  add  to  their  small  incomes  by  means  of  tuitions,  surveying, 
farming,  or  any  other  suitable  business  that  will  bring  them  immediate 
remuneration.  Again,  many  of  the  younger  teachers  are  often  cut  off 
from  all  opportunities  of  getting  Bpecial  instruction  in  the  subjects  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  their  examination.  They  are  well  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  a thorough  preparation  for  this  examination,  and  I believe 
that,  generally  speaking,  they  read  hard  to  bring  themselves  up  to  the 
required  standard.  But  their  loose,  imperfect  answering  leads  to  the 
belief  that  their  reading  has  been  desultory  and  unmethodical.  In  such 
cases,  the  results  obtained  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  time  and 
toil  which  they  have  exacted. 

It  becomes  my  pleasing  duty,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  to  state  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  female  teachers  who  attended  the  examinations 
held  last  year  in  my  group  of  districts,  executed,  in  presence  of  the 
Inspectors,  specimens  of  plain  needlework,  knitting,  and  embroidery, 
with  neatness  and  speed.  The  pieces  of  work  which  they  completed  at 
their  own  homes  or  schools  were  still  moro  creditable.  The  highest  mark 
was,  on  competent  authority,  assigned  to  many  of  them  for  skill  in  plain 
and  fancy  needlework.  This,  of  course,  helped  to  secure  their  promotion  ; 
and  as  it  is  generally  known  that  the  ability  to  cut  out  and  make  a 
garment,  or  darn  and  patch  neatly,  will  henceforth  materially  influence 
the  classification  of  teachers,  I believe  few  of  them  will  fail  to  reach 
the  necessary  proficiency  in  a subject  which  can  ho  acquired  with  a little 
industry  and  skill. 

I am,  gentlemen,  yotir  obedient  servant* 

J.  G.  DxiEmino,  Head  Inspector* 

The  Secretaries,  (fee,,  (fee. 
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Distribu- 
tion of  the 
National 
Schools : 
does  it 
accord  with 
the  distri- 
bution of 
the  popula 
tion  ? 


APPENDIX  I). 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Exports  of  the  District  Inspect™ q 
for  the  Year  1867. 

Ao.  1. — Distribution  of  the  National  Schools  : does  it  accord  with  the 
distribution  of  the  population  l 

. District  I , Letterkenny ; Mr.  Barrett.— Yes,  fairly ; T must  however  observe  thn  ft!,.™ 
are  severa1  parts  of  the  district  which  are  not  adequately  supplied  with  National  school. 

District  2,  Londonderry ; Mr.  Dugan.-So  far  as  I can  at  present  form  an  oninta 
3ft  S£&' “th^lS.,Cl00l8‘1,ro"Sh0nt  010  disWoU»ears  to  accord  pretty  fkirfy 

Dutnot  3,  Coleraine  j Mr.  Bole.— The  schools  are  well  distributed  over  the  entire  dis 
trict,  and  bring  the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  two  or  three  localit  y 
they  are  rather  too  numerous.  localities 

District  4,  Ballymena No  report. 

tha^hep'o^aZ:  ^ ' Wilson.-The  distribution  of  the  schools  accords  fairly  with 
District  G,  Strabane ; Mr.  Nesbitt Fairly. 

District  7,  Magliera ; Mr.  Irvine — The  distribution  of  the  National  doim/vie  no  i • 
wl,ichIhul“ t0  ^ 

fhfSribu^SS 

District  9,  Belfast,  South ; Mr.  .1.  Moiloy  —Yes 

as  re- 

are  required  LiU,e  IllnCCS  “ i*’03  ™7  wolL  T"’°  ne"’  spools 

• E0bm80“-TeS!  the  M «■ ^htrly  placed  with  regard 


£Z£2r  These  w?K  re- 

enables me  to  judge, '"there  fi  preSfSrmLlv  of' V?  briof  rcaidonci!  ™ this  district 
population.  There  are  I think* nin' or  hr  » •'  ,°f  N*l1tl0rml  schools  in  proportion  to  the 

°r  *»»  ***** 

on  the  whole,  WhThTof  °the  p^ilSir'^ITRh'u  distl'i,’u.tion  »*  the  schools  accords, 
of  Leeale  hung  between  Ard class  and  r fc  l,  exc.(JPt,°11  of  «•  portion  of  the  barony 

is  not  supplied* ^dthTaLnai6  S i,  , ’ “T  ? * llilrt  « the  district  which 

District  18,  Monaghan , ^Wttle.  'hcy  arc  too  numerous, 

within  easy  reach  of  a National  school,  u,?i  . \Vy  lo"'  'T'1*1®1  “*  th”  (,!,trl(!t  not 

m:ge  to  suppJy  the  want  in  two  of  these  plaoos.  L 1 pP08But  )'ettr  un  cffort  will  be 

that  of  the  po’puE:  ^ere^arc iSytlM-  acl,0ols  aceo.rda  fnirl>' with 

fr.“  “■**  m sw,"!  of  the 

sufficiently  accord  with  the  distribution  of  tlw.wilSS  °f  ^ Natioiml  schools  does  not 
and  Lackan,  the  number  of  schools  is  at  present1 1" lo“'»l>ties,  Bnllysakecry 

taken  m the  coming  year  to  reduce  this  number  cS*tte  \ i’”1  ,“"‘7  Y'11  ProbflblY  b“ 

twelve  good  situations  for  National  schools  not'vet  . tlie.“11l,?p  Iumili  the™  are  at  least 
these  twelve,  one  is  presenteil'in  the  oil;,,;,,]  yet  °pcuP‘ed  by  such  institutions.  Of 
0,000,  and  the  National  scliools  situatwl  tin, rein'  1 10  I>0t>"'ut>on  of  Ballina  is  about 
the  country  f r four  miles  around,  Iess  t,lan  550  l’uPils> 

siuall  school-houses,  which  are  of  the  Imw  -t-  ,.i.  a ^ 6t  ^0l  ^onnau^lt»  contains  only  three 
defect  in  the  distribution  of  schools  here  wrml.VV’*’  * consider  that  by  far  the  greatest 

P«t  of  BaUlna  which issituat <"  toi 
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District  21,  Swineford;  Mr.  Donovan. — Very  fairly  generally.  And  ns  new  schools  Appendix  D. 
are  constantly  springing  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  locality,  I feel  no  doubt  that  — — 

in  a verv  short  time  the  district  will  be  abundantly  supplied  with  schools.  Distribu- 

District  22,  Boyle;  Mr.  .T.  W.  Rodgers. — There  are  still  a few  localities  in  which  *1°°°* 
National  schools  are  required,  hut  generally  the  supply  is  sufficient,  and  their  distribution  . 

accords  fairly  with  that  of  the  population.  does°it 

District  23,  Cavan ; Mr.  H.  W.  M.  Rodgers.—' The  only  defect  noticeable  in  this  respect  accor(j 
is  that  owing  to  a decrease  in  the  population,  schools  are  now  in  some  parts  of  the  dis-  stri- 
trict  too  numerous.  bution  of 

District  24,  Bailieboro’ ; Mr.  Simpson. — Very  fairly.  _ the  popular* 

District  25,  Drogheda;  Mr.  MaeCreanor. — Yes,  Have  in  Drogheda,  and  for  a few  miles  tion? 
alon«-  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Drogheda.  There  are  live  places,  with  a mixed  school  in 
each°  where  a separate  female  school,  or  an  infants’  department,  is  required. 

District  26,  Westport ; Mr.  Nicliolls. — The  distribution  of  the  National  schools  corres- 
ponds fairly,  on  the  whole,  with  that  of  the  population.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  there 
are  in  general  other  schools  provided  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  There  are  very  few 
spots  without  schools  of  some  kind. 

District  27,  Roscommon  ; Mr.  M ‘Sweeny.— -The  schools  arc  evenly  distributed  through 
the  district ; there  is  one  school  on  an  average  to  an  area  of  five  square  miles.  The  schools 
are  situated  in  those  localities  in  which  the  population  is  comparatively  dense,  and  in 
which  they  are  most  needed. 

District  28,  Longford;  Mr.  Bradford. — Yes,  it  does  generally.  In  very  few  cases  are 
the  schools  too  near  each  other  for  a good  attendance.  Scarcely  any  place  requires  a new 
school. 

District  29,  Trim ; Mr.  Conwcll The  distribution  of  the  National  schools  throughout 

the  district  accords  very  fairly  with  the  distribution  of  the  population. 

District  30,  Dublin,  North;  Mr.  Sheeliy — Of  the  ninety-eight  schools  in  my  district 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  forty-nine,  or  one-half,  are  in  tiio  city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin- 
seven  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  Liffcy,  and  forty-two  on  the  north ; and  of  the  other  forty- 
nine,  twenty-seven  are  in  small  towns  and  villages  to  the  north  of  Dublin,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty-two  (except  one  on  Lamb, ay  Island)  are  in  the  country  parts  surrounding 
them.  In  the  city  aud  suburbs  the  National  system  admits  of  considerable  expansion ; 
but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  National  schools  are  fairly  proportioned  to  the 
population.  The  want  of  National  schools  in  Dublin  is  supplied  by  the  numerous  schools 
for  Roman  Catholics  under  religious  orders,  and  by  the  parochial  schools  for  Protestants 
under  the  management  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  Perhaps  I should  here 
mention  that  the  central  model  and  the  practising  schools  of  the  Board  are  in  my  district, 
hut  are  not  under  my  superintendence,  nor  indeed  under  that  of  any  other  Inspector. 

District  31,  Ballinamore;  Mr.  Molony. — In  general  it  docs,  but  in  some  places  the 
schools  have,  I think,  been  unnecessarily  aud  injudiciously  multiplied.  As  an  instance 
in  the  town  of  Swanlinbnr,  containing  a population  of  -436,  there  are  live  National  schools, 
the  aggregate  average  attendance  of  which  amounts  to  only  128,  or  25‘6  to  each  school. 

Two  or  three  National  schools  would  moot  all  the  educational  requirements  of  the  place,  more 
especially  as  the  surrounding  rural  districts  are  amply  provided  with  National  schools. 

Other  instances,  though  of  a loss  striking  kind,  might  bo  adduced.  In  the  entire  district 
I know  but  one  or  two  places  where  National  schools  are  required,  and  towards  their  es- 
tablishment application  for  aid  1ms  already  been  made  to  the  Commissioners. 

District  32,  Tuam ; Mr.  Cowley— In  its  outlying  portions  the  district  may  be  said  to 
be  tolerably  provided  with  schools ; though  even  there,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  additional 
ones  would  command  a sufficient  attendance  to  entitle  them  to  Government  support.  A 
central  space  of  about  250  square  miles,  in.  which  there  are  at  present  only  ten  National 
schools,  is,  I believe,  with  tbe  exception  of  Connemara,  the  only  portion  of  Ireland  afford- 
ing any  considerable  field  for  the  future  extension  of  the  system.  . 

District  33,  Mullingar ; Mr.  D’Arcy The  distribution  of  National  schools  m this 

district  accords  with  the  distribution  of  the  population. 

District  34,  Galway;  Mr.  Gordon.— Yes,  fairly;  except  on  some  of  the  islands  and 
peninsulas  along  the  western  coast  of  Connemara.  A strenuous  effort  lias  been  made 
during  the  year  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  supply  the  blessings  of  education  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  remote  localities.  Two  schools  have  been  lately  taken  into  connexion 
on  the  Arran  Isles,  and  a new  building  intended  for  a double  school  is  almost  completed; 
two  school-houses  have  been  lately  erected  on  the  Island  of  Garumna,  and  schools  are  about 
to  be  opened  on  some  parts  of  the  mainland,  where  no  National  school  lias  ever  existed. 

When  these  schools  shall  have  been  opened,  the  distribution  of  the  schools  may  bo  said  to 
accord  fairly  with  that  of  the  population. 

District  35,  Bnlliiuufloe ; Mr.  O'Noill.— It  does  very  fairly.  There  are,  however,  a few 
populous  localities  still  unprovided  with  National  schools.  Six  or  eight  additional  schools, 
judiciously  placed,  would  suffice  for  the  educational  wants  of  this  district. 

District  36,  Parsonstown ; Mr.  S.  Brown.— The  distribution  of  the  National  schools 
accords  fairly  with  that  of  the  population.  There  are  two  or  three  localities  where 
additional  schools  are  required. 

District  37,  Celbridgo ; Mr.  O’GaUigan — As  has  been  stated  in  my  reports  for  previous 
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years,  the  distribution  of  the  National  schools  fairly  accords  with  that  of  the  population 
through o at  the  district  generally. 

The  parents,  chiefly  small  farmers  apcl  labourers,  however,  who  reside  in  the  ponulo 
parishes  of  Blackditches  (co.  Wicklow),  Castlejordan  (Meath},  and  the  eastern  portion11! 
jSaggart  (Dublin),  especially  in  the  one  first  mentioned,  have  not  as  yet  had  suffieie°t 
facilities,  except  in  the  shape  of  very  inferior  hedge  schools,  afforded  them  for  thn 
cation  of  their  children.  e(llx" 

Schools  specially  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  very  young  children  are  still  mucl 
required  in  the  small  towns  of  Blessingtou,  ISdcnderry,  Newbridge,  and  Ilathangan  • and 
the  existing  provision  for  infants  of  the  male  sex  is  also  very  inadequate  in  the  towns  of 
Naas,  Kildare,  and  Clane;  though  the  wants  of  the  female  children  have  been  carefnllv 
attended  to.  ' 

In  some  parishes  which  I am  reluctant  to  designate  by  name,  the  school  attendance  is 
much  below  the  usual  standard,  and  the  schools  themselves  are  apparently  too  numerous- 
but  I fear  that  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  may  fairly  ho  attributed,  in  most  in  ’ 
stances,’to  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  both  the  manager  and  the  teacher,  and  might  easily 
be  remedied  by  more  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  (and  houses  of  the  parents)  by  the 
former,  and  by  their  displaying  greater  discrimination  (than  they  generally  do  at  m-os«nA 
in  the  selection  of  the  latter.  1 ^ 

. District  38,  Dublin,  South ; Mr.  O’Carroll.— Yes,  with  the  exception  of  Donnvbronk 
m which  there  is  no  National  school.  ' ’ 

District  39,  Carlow ; Mr.  Coyle. — Yes,  very  much  so. 

District  40,  Bray;  Mr.  MacSheehy.— The  district  is  now  so  far  supplied  with  National 
schools  that  there  remains  scarcely  any  tolerably  populous  neighbourhood  without  one  at 
a convenient  distance.  Since  1863  the  total  number  of  schools  lias  increased  from  eiffhtv 
four  to  ninety- eight,  which  latter  number  I am  disposed  to  regard  as  very  near  the  limit 
under  the  system  as  it  now  exists.  1 

District  41,  Portarlington ; Mr.  Graham. — Yes. 

District  42,  Gortj  Mr.  Stapleton.  The  distribution  of  National  schools  maisrallr 
Records  -with  the  distribution  of  the  population,  except  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Barren,  and  the  parish  of  hjlbeacooty.  In  the  latter,  there  is  at  present  no  school  in 
operation ; but  I am  aware  that  the  local  parties  are  about  cither  buildine  a now  school 
or  re-opening  the  Kcllafeen  schools,  which  have  been  closed  for  some  time  past.  ’ 

48i  T\“w:  ¥r-  Lswle>'— 14  does,  except  that  in  the  town  of  Thurles  there 
is  no  National  school  for  boys. 

District  44,  Athy ; Mr.  W.  It.  Molloy.— The  National  schools  of  this  district  are  fairly 
distributed,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population.  In  one  of  the  two  places  reported 
last  year  as  without  convenient  means  of  education  a school  has  lately  been  established- 
m_ the  other,  a site  for  the  erection  of  a school-house  has  been  obtained,  mid  the  Com- 
missioners have  made  a grant  towards  the  building. 

District  4.5,  Ennis ; Mr.  O'Driscoll. — It  does  very  fairly,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
mouatamous  localities,  where,  I understand,  schools  will  be  soon  established, 
bread™  In/’f-aS”7 1 ^ ?’£'TTYf’  Seuereilly.  The  parishes  of  Groan,  Tempi*. 
Class  of  Cses  rhsfrT  1U“  ““  '®  ‘^oe  ^tional  drools,  besides  a more  suitable 

Kriocl.,  . 7 thos?  ,n  In  Templcbrearton  there  is  only  one  school-house, 

“ *“*  “f  43  pupils,  yet 

District  47,  Kilkenny ; Mr.  Markin.— Yes.  There  is  no  part  of  tlio  district  in  which 

tbe  ais. 

b^iS^ 

»■ 

potion  National  schools  does  not  accord  with  the  distribution  of  the 

Jn^omelocahtiesschoohiaro  placed  in  snch  close  proximity  as  to  interfere  with  on. 

the  course  of’  IS^rvery  ^AUv-nffeet'' tta'™  luI'.I't10"?1  B[,l00,s  taken  into  connexion  in 
schools  accords  with  tlnfof  thminni  +•  t,ie  <lu°Sll"n  of  wliolhor  tho  distribution  of  our 
vfe , ito  SeTso  V„V  ?fi  ■ I I’°P"l?t,0“-  L“‘  y«>r’s  reply  may  in  substance  be  repealed, 
very  f»riy,  save  ma  small  portion  of  tho  south  of  the  district,  aud  in 
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to  city  of  Limerick,  Active  measures  arc  likely  to  be  taken  in  tjio  course  pf  1858  to  sup.  jlmndisJ], 
ply  the  small  deficiency  referred  to.  — — 

District  62,  Newcastle  West;  Hr.  Hanlon, — Yes,  very  fairly,  Dishibn* 

District  53,  Clonmel ; Mr.  O'Hara. — The  existing  National  schools  are  fairly  distrih-  the 
uted.  Three  or  four  additional  ones  would  satisfy  all  the  educational  wants  pf  the  National 
district.  Schools: 

District  54,  Tralee;  Mr.  Lane.*— It  does  not ; from  eighteen  to  twenty  additional  schools  does  \fc 
are  required,  and  great  exertions  are  being  made  to  supply  this  want,  which  exists  chiefly  the°d\tr; 
in  remote  and  mountainous  localities.  bution  of” 

Applications  for  building  grants  have  already  been  made,  and  others  are  in  contem-  the  popula- 
platiou.  ^ tion  ? 1 

District  55,  Macroom ; Mr.  Strong. — Yes,  fairly  so,  especially  when  twelve  building 
cases,  to  which  the  Commissioners  have  made  grants,  shall  have  been  completed.  In  some 
parishes  tbs  existing  schools  are  much  crowded,  and  others  are  needed.  I would  particu- 
larly refer  to  the  Cullen  male  and  female  schools;  Newmarket,  male  and  female;  Kanturk, 
mala  and  female ; Millstreet,  male ; Carriganima,  mixed ; Inchigeola,  female ; Ballingary, 
female;  Ballymakeera,  mixed;  Gnccves,  mixed;  Vicarstown,  male  and  female;  and 
Knoekaclarig,  mixed. 

District  56,  Hallow;  Hr,  Bateman, —There  ftre  no  National  schools  for  boys  in  Fernjoy 
and  Doneraile, 

Additional  schools  are  needed  in  the  parishes  pf  Jvilbrin,  Shandrnro,  Ballyhooly,  and 
Dunbulloge. 

On  the  whole  the  existing  schools  are  scattered  over  the  district  very  fairly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  distribution  of  the  population.  I know  of  only  one  instance  wherein  schools 
may  be  considered  to  be  too  close  to  each  other. 

District  57,  Killarney;  Mr.  Macnnmara — The  distribution  of  the  National  schools 
accords  fairly  with  that  of  the  population, 

District  58,  Bantry ; Mr.  Seymour.— The  number  of  National  schoojs  in  this  district 
appears  to  be  quite  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  except  in  one  or  two  isolated 
cases.  Their  distribution  is  also  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each 
particular  locality. 

District  59,  P unmanway;  Hr.  Gonnellan.— -Yes.  A'  few  schools  may  yet;  be  estab- 

lished with  advantage. 

District  60,  Cork ; Mr.  Gillie,’ — Yes. 


xVo.  2. — Other  Schools  for  the  Poor  within  the  Districts  respectively.  Other  ^ ^ 

District  1,  Letterkenny ; Mr.  Barrett. — About  t wen tjr,  under  the  Church  Education  the  poor 
Society,  or  other  similar  societies,  and  a few  on  the  same  principles,  supported  by  private  within  the 
individuals,  I beg  to  observe  that  I havo  no  means  of  answering  this  query  with  perfect  Districts  re- 
accuracy. sportively. 

District  2,  Londonderry ; Hr,  Dugan. — Three  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith;  15  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society;  1 girls’  and  1 
infant  school  attached  to  the  deanery  in  Derry ; I school  supported  by  the  Wesleyan  con- 
gregation ; 2 schools  (upper  and  lower)  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Derry ; 

8 private  or  adventure  schools— of  these  latter  about  4 are  open  only  during  the  winter 
months ; 1 evening  school  attached  to  a large  shirt  factory  in  the  city  of  Deny. 

District  3,  Coleraine;  Mr.  Bole. — There  are  thirteen  other  schools,  three  of  which  are 
Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  and  ten  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  Two 
Of  tlie  schools  returned  last  year  as  Church  Education  schools  have  since  become  National. 

District  4,  Ballymena. — No  report. 

District  5,  Antrim ; Mr.  Wilson. — A few  Church  Education,  Erasmus  Smith,  and 
private  adventure  schools  are  scattered  over  the  district. 

District  6,  Strabane ; Mr.  Nesbitt. — There  are  a few  such  schools,  but  my  time  has 
been  so  fully  occupied  that  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  state  of  efficiency. 

District  7,  Maghern ; Mr.  Irvine. — There  is  a considerable  number  of  other  schools  for 
the  poor  wifclrin  the  district,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  but 
the  short  time  I have  been  in  the  district  does  not  warrant  my  going  into  particulars. 

District  8,  Belfast,  North ; Mr.  M'llroy. — In  Belfast  two  Christian  Brothers' schools, 
aad  a few  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  In  the  rural  portion  of  the 
district,  the  only  other  schools  are  live  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

District  9,  Belfast,  South;  Mr.  J.  Molloy. — There  arc  some  in  and  around  Belfast  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

District  10,  Newtown ards ; Mr.  Maedonnell. — There  are  about  thirty  other  schools  for 
the  poor  within  the  district. 

District  11,  Donegal ; Mr.  Kealy There  are  twelve  schools  in  connexioii  with  the 

Established  Church,  one  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  and  three  W esleyau  Methodist  schools, 
in  the  district.  I do  not  know  of  any  hedge  or  adventure  schools. 

District  13,  Sligo;  klr.  Robinson. — There  are  very  few  for  the  poor  in  this  district,  other 
.than  National  schools.  There  is  one  in  Sligo,  in  connexion  with  a Roman  Catholic  reli- 
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'AppendixD.  gious  community,  tlie  others  are  either  supported  by  private  funds,  or  by  the  Church 
— — Education  Society. 

Oijer  District  13,  Enniskillen ; Mr.  Healy. — 1 There  are  above  seventy  Church  Education,  and 

Schools  for  a few  private  schools. 

,eP°®  District  14,  Omagh ; Mr.  Adair Of  schools  not  National  there  are  in  this  district  six 

District  6 ^urch  Education  Society’s  schools,  one  Charter  school,  one  Christian  Brothers’  school. 
spectivelv6'  District  15,  Dungannon ; Sir.  Morell. — There  arc  fifteen  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
p Church  Education  Society,  some  of  which  are  well  attended,  and,  I believe,  pretty  well 

conducted.  There  is  one  school  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  a few  private 
schools. 

District  16,  Armagh;  Mr.  Osborne. — There  are  perhaps  eighty  or  ninety  other  schools 
for  the  poor  in  this  district,  most  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society, 
but  I am  not  yet  able  to  speak  as  to  their  efficiency  or  the  numbers  attending  them. 

District  17,  Downpatrick ; Mr.  Kennedy. — As  stated  in  last  year’s  report,  there  are 
about  sixty  of  these  chiefly  under  the  patronage  of  Established  Church  clergymen,  and 
many  of  them  receiving  aid  from  the  landlords  on  whose  property  the  schools  are 
built. 

District  18,  Monaghan ; Mr.  Eavdley. — In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  a school  under 
the  management  of  the  Christian  Brothers  was  established  in  the  town  of  Monaghan,  the 
attendance  at  which  is  about  200,  drawn  chiefly  from  theLntlorcan  National  School,  which 
was  struck  off  in  consequence,  and  from  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  attending  the  model 
schooh  There  are  about  forty  Church  Education  schools  in  the  district,  hut  with  a few 
exceptions,  they  are  not,  so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  either  well  conducted  or  largely 
attended. 


District  19,  Newry;  Mr.  Porter — As  far  ns  I have  been  nblo  to  ascertain  there  are 
about  forty  schools  for  the  poor  not  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  of  which  twenty-six 
receive  aid  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  two  from  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board",  and 
the  remainder  are  either  adventure  schools,  or  nre  supported  by  private  contributions. 

District  20,  Ballina ; Mr.  Wood. — Such  schools  arc  not  numerous.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
Protestant  denominational  schools,  and  about  ten  hedge  or  dame  schools,  are  in  operation. 
Two  of  the  school-houses  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  are  handsome  build- 
ings, and  all  of  them  superior  in  externals  to  the  competing  National  schools.  Then-  at- 
tendance, however,  is,  I understand,  rather  small. 

District  21,  Swineford;  Mr.  Donovan.— The  Convent  school  at  Banada,  and  a few 
EnghshChurch  schools,  are  the  onfy  ones  of  any  importance  not  connected  with  the  Board. 

.District  22,  Boyle;  Mr.  J.  W.  Rodgers. — There  arc  about  twelve  schools  in  the  dis- 
tnct  which  do  not  derive  aid  from  the  National  Board.  Most  of  them  are  connected  with 
the  Established  Church. 

, ^strict  23,  Ca,van ; Mr.H.  W.  M.  Rodgers.— Almost  all  such  schools  are  connected  with 
the  t-hurch  Education  Society.  I am  not  aware  of  the  existence,  in  this  district,  of  any 
hedge  schools. 

tc  Bailieboro’ ; Mr.  Simpson. — There  are  a few  in  connexion  with  the  Church 

-education  Society,  and  a few  venture  schools ; I think  not  moro  than  twenty  in  all. 
ihere  is  also. a large  and  very  important  endowed  school  at  Oldcastle. 

• *" strict _/5,  Drogheda;  Mr.  MacCreanor. — The  Christian  Brothers  have  two  schools 
“ and  °ne  abou.^  °Pened  in  Dundalk.  There  are  two  Convent  schools  in 
logheda  not  connected  with  the  Board.  There  are  also  endowed  or  Church  Education 
schools  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  this  district. 

District  26,  Westport;  Mr.  Nicholls.— The  other  schools  for  tho  poor  in  this 
aistnct  are  the  Irish  Church  Mission  schools  in  Connemara  and  Achil : three  Monas- 
ery  sc  ools,  and  two  Convent  schools.  There  arc  also  a few  parochial  schools  in  this 


District  27,  Roscommon;  Mr.  M‘Sweeny._In  Athlono  there  is  a parochial  and  de- 
nominational school  under  the  management  of  the  rector;  in  Ballynmlion,  another;  in 
locahtTeT11  heie  18  alS°  °ne  °f  tllQ  SRme  Class>  with  two  or  throe  others  in  remote  rural 


k°n£i°rti;  Mr.  Bradford. — An  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  well  endowed  and 
wel  attended  Some  twenty  Church  Education  Society’s  schools,  generally  with  a small 
attendance.  Five  or  six  private  schools  no  way  important. 

nct  . n ’ “r*  Donwell.—  In  Trim  there  is  a school  under  the  Incorporated 
Society,  nearly  inoperative ; and  a middle  class  classical  amt  English  school.  In  Navan, 
there  are  two  private  schools,  and  two  endowed  Protestant  schools.  In  Kells  there  is  a 
;SwdTd  Conv'e,nt  sc!1001’  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Mercy;  and  a large  endowed 
“°r  b0/n’  c<>nductafl  by  Cliristian  Brothers.  There  are  also  schools  at  Athboy, 
nnlr+f  ’ Ba  llvor’  CastIcriclcard,  Kildalkey,  Rathcove,  and  Ratbmoylon, 

f SSCn  trPerSte"1den^  0fcthe  clerey  of  tlie  Established  Chiu’ch. 
nnnr  in  ^ 2“?  If’  ?0r£ 5 Mr*  Sheehy.— I made  no  note  of  the  other  schools  for  the 
Poor  in  my  district  during  the  past  year. 

paBjnY10.re  ’ Moloiiy.— Thero  are  three  or  four  hedge  schools,  and 
•t  en  Protestant  parochial  schools,  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
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Schools  for 
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Districts  re* 
spectively. 


Eilucation  Society.  Of  the  character  of  those  schools  I cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  Appendix!). 

confidence. 

District  32,  Tuam  ; Mr.  Cowley. — 15c. sides  many  hedge  schools,  there  are  three  in  con- 
nexion with  convents,  one  conducted  by  the  Christian  Bvothers,  six  Church  Education, 
and  five  Monks’  schools. 

District  33,  Mullingar ; Mr.  D’Arcy. — There  is  a school  conducted  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  Mullingar  which  is  numerously  attended.  There  are  a few  schools — one  in 
each  of  the  principal  towns — connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  at  which  the 
attendance  is  very  low. 

District  34,  Galway:  Mr.  Gordon.  — The  other  schools  for  the  poor  within  the  distinct 
are  two  convent  schools  for  girls,  one  in  Clifdon,  and  one  near  Claran-hrldgc ; a monks’ 
school  at  Roundstone,  and  one  near  Clifden ; a Christian  Brothers’  school  near  Claran 
bridge ; a number  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Irish  Church.  Missions,  most  of  which 
are  in  Connemara;  and  a few  hedge  schools. 

District  35,  Ballinasloe ; Mr.  O’Neill — Eour  endowed  by  landlords  for  the  benefit  of 
their  tenautry,  and  so  far  ns  I can  understand,  not  directly  connected  with  any  religious 
or  educational  society,  one  Monks’  school,  six  or  eight  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Church 
Missions,  or  Church  Education  Society,  and  a few  hedge  schools. 

District  3G,  Parsonstown ; Mr.  S.  Brown. — There  are  several  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  Education  Society,  a Christian  Brothers’  school,  and  a few  hedge  schools. 

District  37,  Celbridgc ; Mr.  O’Galligan ; — . 


Denominational : 

Parochial,  or  Church  Education  Society’s,  . . .18 

Supported  by  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  endowed 

schools,  2 

Supported  by  private  endowments,  ....  7 

Blue  Coat  Hospital  school  at  Betaglistown,  ...  I 

Charter  school,  near  Celbridge, 1 


Total  number  attended  by  pupils  of  Established  Church,  29 
Monastic  (White  Abbey,  Kildare),  ....  1 


Adventure  schools : 

Conducted  by  male  teachers, 
„ female  „ 


30 

9 

i 


Total  of  private  schools,  ......  13 

District  38,  Dublin,  South  ; Mr.  O’Cnrroll.  - There  are  schools  in  every  parish,  chiefly 
Church  Education  parochial  schools.  The  Christian  Brothers  have  three  large  establish- 
ments. 

District  39,  Carlow ; Sir.  Coyle. — There  are  such  schools  under  the  management  of 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Established  Church,  in  nil  the  towns  of  the  district— viz., 
in  Carlow,  Tullow,  Rntlivilly,  Ilaclcetstown,  Tinnliely,  Shillelagh,  Clonegall,  MyshaU, 
Leighlinbridge,  Eennngli,  Bagnalstown,  Bonus  Graig,  Newtownbarry, and  Ferns;  also  in 
some  rural  localities,  such  an  Sliguff,  near  Bonus ; Littlcwood,  near  Kilquiggan  ; Aghade, 
near  Tullow ; Ardoyne,  Lenny,  Ratliglass,  Kilgraney,  Kilnock,  Ballycarney,  Clonmorc, 
Clohammon,  Shangnwry,  Ilfttligarry,  and  Kiledmond. 

District  40,  Bray ; Mr.  MaeSheehy. — I havo  little  change  to  note  under  this  head. 
The  lnrgest  schools  for  primary  instruction  not  connected  with  the  Board,  are  those  of  the 
Christian  Brothers — two  in  the  district,  Gore.y  and  Kingstown.  Denominational  schools, 
chiefly  “parochial,”  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  are  comparatively  numer- 
ous, and,  generally  speaking,  liberally  sustained  by  the  Protestant  clergy  and  gentry. 

Private  schools  for  the  children  of  lower  order  arc  all  but  extinct.  _ ... 

District  41,  Fortarlington ; Mr.  Graham. — About  thirty  schools  in  connexion  with 
Church  Education  Society. 

District  42,  Govt;  Mr.  Stapleton.— In  this  district  there  are  three  Church  Education 
schools,  one  Christian  Brothers’,  and  numerous  hedge  schools. 

District  43,  Thurles ; Sir.  Lawler. — One  Christian  Brothers’  school,  twenty-four  Church 
Education  Society’s  schools,  and  about  sixteen  hedge  schools. 

District  44,  Athy ; Mr.  W-  R.  Moll oy.— There  are  about  thirty-two  other  schools  for 

the  poor  within  this  district,  viz.  : sixteen  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education 

Society;  six  parochial ; one  under  Incorporated  Society ; one  under  Christian  Brothers ; 
and  eight  private  or  adventure  schools.  , 

District  45,  Ennis ; Mr.  O’Driscoll.— 1 There  are  two  Christian  Brothers  schools,  tour 
or  five  Church  Education  schools,  and,  in  the  localities  still  unprovided  with  National 
schools,  some  half  a dozen  hedge  schools. 

District  4G,  Tipperary ; Mr.  Browne. — Erasmus  Smith’s,  2 ; Church  Education,  17  ; 
Adventure,  about  26. 

District  47,  Kilkenny;  Mr.  Harkin.— In  Kilkenny  there  are  three  parish  schools,  and 
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AppendixD.  two  schools  superintended  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  These  schools  are  well  attended. 

There  are  a few  schools  in  the  villages  throughout  the.  district,  under  the  management  of 

Other  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  The  attendance  is  not  considerable  in  any  of  these. 

Schools  for  District  4S,  Youghal;  Mr.  Mahony 1.  A monastic  school  at  Mountmellary. 

* 'th'n°th  Christian  Brothers  at  Youghal  and  Dungarvan.  8.  Convent  schools  at  Dungarvan 
Districts  re-  and  lismore.  4.  Church  Education  Society’s  at  Ballycottin,  Ballinore,  Castlemartyr, 
spectivelv.  ” Knockmourne,  Nogully,  and  Youghal,  in  the  diocese  of  Clloyne ; and  Ardmore,  Cappoquin’ 
F Dungarvan,  Kilmacthomas,  Killosanty,  Kinsalebeg,  Lismore,  Stradhallv,  and  Tallow  ia 

the  diocese  of  Lismore.  From  the  Society’s  last  report  it  appears  that  these  have  an 
average  of  twenty-three  on  the  rolls,  and  seventeen  in  average  attendance ; that  some  of 
them  are  almost  deserted — the  average  attendance,  for  example,  in  Carriglasa  being  only 
five,  in  Cappoquin  and  Kinsalebeg  only  six  each,  and  in  Knoclcmournc  only  three ; and 
that  even  in  large  towns  the  numbers  are  below  that  of  the  smallest  National  school,  the 
average  attendance  being  not  quite  twenty-seven  St  Youghal,  twenty  at  Lismore,  and 
fifteen  at  Dungarvan.  5.  Kilwatennoy,  endowed;  built  to  accommodate  1GS,  and  only 
five  present  when  the  Assistant-Commissioner  of  Endowed  Schools  visited.  G.  A few 
parochial  schools,  some  of  them  without  pupils  or  teachers.  7.  Private  schools,  chiefly  in 
the  larger  towns,  in  which  a small  fee  is  charged. 

District  49,  "Waterford;  Mr.  O'Connell. — There  are  Convent,  Christian  Brothers’,  and 
various  other  schools  in  the  city  of  Waterford. 

Through  the  district  there  are  some  Church  Education  and  hedge  schools. 

District  50,  Enniscorthy ; Mr.  FitzGerald : — 

Six  Christian  Brothers’  schools; 

Four  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools; 

Some  Church  Education  schools ; 

A few  hedge  schools ; 

A few  dame  schools. 


District  51,  Limerick;  Mr.  Potterton. — Outside  the  city  of  Limerick,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  one  Christian  Brothers’  school  in  Adarc,  and  one  Incoporated  Society’s  English 
school  m Newport,  there  are  scarcely  anynon-National  schools  for  the  poor  of  this  district, 
and  certainly  none  of  them  deserving  of  a local  habitation  and  a name  in  those  pages  or 
anywhere  else.  * b 

^.str‘ct  52,  Newcastle,  West;  Mr.  Hanlon — The  other  schools  for  the  poor  within  the 
rj??  ire,th^e  schools  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Newcastle,  Rathkeale, 
rfpf  S°m,e  P£va™°rr  heclSe  schools  in  the  remote  localities  of  the  district. 
PT6!5  0 Kara.— There  are  three  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  four 

venture  schools85  a^°Ut  a ^ozen  ^ hurcli  Education  schools,  and  some  score,  of  private  ad- 

kape.— There  are  forty-fivo  other  schools  for  the  poor  in  this 
Brnt-Wa  fn,  m ,^ra^ee  aiu^  one  in  Dingle)  ai’o  conducted  by  Christian 

these  kef  nrp  „>U  a,rt\C!mrcl1  and  twenty-eight  are  private  or  hedge  schools; 

schools.  * 1 Ua4ed  in  rcmote  aru*  m°nntainous  localities  unsupplied  with  Nntional 

Nation nT^hni^n4*  °f,the  respective  localities  aro  making  laudable  exertions  to  introduce 

the  neonlp  °i  ^ese  P^accs>  ln,t  t,u‘  difficulty  of  procuring  sites,  and  the  poverty  of 

t lie  people,  considerably  retard  these  efforts.  ’ 1 J 

in  eonnexii^ VrithT h p't h far  as  1 Ciin  learn  'there  aro  about  ten  schools 

numbpr  Thp  f Church  Education  Society,  and  a few  lied  go  schools,  perhaps  ten  in 
S3S  T a T?r  3ma11  atteil‘la’>™,  and  the' latter  are  in  every  way 

SStave W Zl  T?  not  be  a ve3tiffe  of  1‘^ge  schools.  In  point  of  fact 
District  56  MMlnw  affecfc  tile  attendance  and  welfare  of  National  schools. 

“ 9choul  iu  fi“ di“ 

Brothers m In  Donprin^+n0’  ^ 9Il''lr^viPe  t*10rc  are  schools  conducted  ht  the  Christian 

The  onlv^ tt, b°Pi“h°o1  "W-M  V Vfaeoimt  Do.^mUo. 

ascertain  tlm\umbc? of  non  ^eymour-~7I  Jiave  not  been  long  enough  in  this  district  to 
various  kinds  not  in  coV“  tllero  **  °f 

”umber  °f  1>arodlM  8d'00ls  “a“ 

Protestant  parochial’ schools  — ,TIjfire  ftr?  aljotlt  thirty,  including  a number  of  small 

ducted  by  the  Christian  BrnH  ^ *p  ^VC  scIl00^3i  and  six  large  establishments  con- 
7 Christian  Brothers,  Presentation  Monks,  and  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Mercy. 
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No.  3.— Increase,  if  any,  in  the  number  of  National  Schools  during  the 

year,  and  the  Character  of  those  added.  Increase,  if 

District  1,  Letterkenny ; Mr.  Barrett. — No  increase.  nnmberof3 

District  2,  Londonderry  ; Mr  Dugan. — An  evening  school  in  connexion  with  a large  National 
shirt-making  establishment,  known  us  the  “ Foyle  factory,”  obtained  aid  from  the  Board.  Schools 

District  3,  Coleraine ; Mr.  Bole — Two  schools,  Fermoyle  and  Ramoan,  were  added  durin£  tlie 
during  the  year.  They  have  been  a long  time  in  existence  as  Church  Education  schools  year, and  the 
and  may  he  reckoned  as  good  ordinary  schools.  1 character  of 

District  4,  Ballymena. — No  report.  those  added. 

District  5,  Antrim ; Mr.  Wilson. — Two  schools  havo  been  added  within  tlie  year.  One 
of  these  is  in  an  excellent  new  house,  under  a good  teacher,  and  is  likely  to  prove 
efficient ; the  other  is  in  an  unsuitable  room,  and  under  but  a middling  teacher,  though  so 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned  it  is  very  successful. 

District  G,  Strabano ; Mr.  Nesbitt. — Two  non-vested  schools  likely  to  be  efficiently 
conducted  and  useful.  There  was  one  inoperative  school  removed  from  the  roll. 

District  7,  Magliera;  Mr.  Irvine. — Two  new  schools  have  been  added  ; Ballerin  and 
Dungiven;  both  very  good  houses,  and  favourably  situated  to  secure  a large  attendance 
of  pupils.  The  first  is  under  the  management  of  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  the 
second  under  that  of  a gentleman  of  the  Established  Church. 

One  day  school  and  three  evening  schools  were  struck  off  during  the  year  on  account  of 
low  attendance. 

District  8,  Belfast,  North ; Mr.  M‘Ilroy. — Nine  day  and  three  evening  schools  were 
taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board  during  the  year.  All  very  largely  attended.  Four  of 
these  were  new  schools,  and  fivo  were  schools  formerly  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Education  Society. 

Three  day  schools  and  one  evening  school  were  struck  off  the  roll  of  National  schools, 
having  ceased  operation. 

District  9,  Belfast,  South;  Mr.  J.  Molloy. — Yes,  two,  St.  George’s  and  Hill  Hall,  to 
which  grants  have  been  made,  and  there  are  five  application  cases  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Board.  Grants  made  to  some  evening  schools  also.  There  was  one  school  removed 
from  the  roll ; house  considered  unsuitable. 

District  1 0,  Newtownards ; Mr.  MacdonnelL — Shrigley  infant  and  Saintfield  female 
schools  were  added  during  the  year.  Both  are  non-vested.  The  buildings  are  good, 
fairly  furnished  and  fitted  up.  The  attendance  at  the  infant  school  will  average  about 
seventy,  and  the  female  school  about  forty. 

Movilla-street  female  school  was  struck  off  during  the  year,  the  average  attendance 
being  insufficient,  the  house  unsuitable,  aud  the  mistress  incapacitated  for  further  discharge 
of  duty  from  old  age  and  infirmity. 

District  11,  Donegal;  Mr.  Kealy Two  new  schools  have  been  completed,  and  com- 

menced operation  within  the  past  year;  they  arc  Barncsmore  male  and  female  National 
schools ; both  are  vested  in  trustees.  Two  non-vestod  schools  were  removed  from  roll 
during  the  year. 

District  12,  Sligo ; Mr.  Robinson. — Four  added;  one  in  consequence  of  the  boys  and 
girls  being  removed  to  separate  rooms,  ono  re-opened  which  had  been  struck  off  the  roll; 
one  in  a remote  island,  and  the  other  in  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain. 

Two  of  these  schools  are  well  attended ; the  others  have  an  average  of  about  thirty  each. 

District  13,  Enniskillen;  Mr.  llealy. — The  Enniskillen  model  schools  were  opened  in 
the  month  of  September.  No  ordinary  National  schools  were  added  during  the  past 
year;  but  the  Board’s  grants  have  been  withdrawn  from  four  non-vested  schools;  and 
one  vested  school  has  been  placed  on  the  suspended  list. 

District  14,  Omagh  ; Mr.  Adair. — One  new  school,  Mayne,  non-vested,  County  Tyrone, 
taken  into  connexion  during  the  year.  This  school  was  formerly  under  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  body,  and  not  in  receipt  of  aid  from  any  other  society.  Also  Burr  school, 
non-vested,  County  Tyroue,  which  had  been  struck  off  owing  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
former  house,  has,  during  the  year,  been  rustoved  to  the  roll,  a new  house  having  been 
provided. 

District  15,  Dungannon ; Mr.  Morell. — Three  day  school?  and  one  evening  school,  all 
non-vested,  were  added  during  the  year. 

Two  non-vested  schools  have  been  struck  off  the  roll  of  National  schools.  One  of  these 
had  been  closed  from  want  of  attendance,  the  other  was  amalgamated  with  a National 
school  in  the  same  town. 

District  16,  Armagh;  Mr.  Osborne. — Five  day  schools  and  one  evening  school  have 
been  taken  into  connexion  during  the  year,  all  of  which  promise  to  be^  useful  and  well 
attended.  There  was  one  evening  school  discontinued  for  want  of  sufficient  attendance. 

District  17,  Downpatrick;  Mr.  Kennedy. — Three  new  schools  were  taken  into  con- 
nexion during  the  year,  viz.,  Kilclief  female  roll,  No.  9,866,  Annahilt  free  endowed  male, 
roll  No.  9,883,  and  Annahilt  free  endowed  females,  roll  No.  9,884.  The  two  latter  built 
and  endowed  from  a bequest,  have  been  established  for  many -years ; all  are  rural  schools, 
and  likely  to  command  a fair  attendance  of  pupils. 
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Two  schools  viz.,  Ballykeel  (1)  roll  No.  3,097,  and  Newcastle  male,  roll  No.  9,6G4, 
were  closed  during  the  year;  in  each  case  the  Board’s  grants  were  cancelled  in  con.-cq.iencc 
of  an  insufficient  attendance  of  pupils. 

District  18,  Mounglum ; Mr.  Eardley. — No  increase. 

District  19,  Netvry;  Mr.  Porter. — No  increase.  One  school  was  struck  oil  on  account 

of  the  average  attendance,  being  too  low  to  warrant  payment  of  salary  to  the  teacher. 

District  20,  Ballina;  Mr.  Wood. — Two  schools  (one  of  which,  however,  was  in  con- 
nexion before)  were  added  during  the  year,  viz.,  Deel  Bridge  and  Inver.  Both  are 
non- vested. 

_ Inver  National  school-house  is  a thatched  cottage  with  boarded  floor,  and  accommodates 
sixty-seven  pupils.  Its  position,  north-east  of  Behnullct,  is  remote  from  schools,  and  it 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  succeed. 

Deel  Bridge  National  school-house  is  asluted  and  boarded  cottage,  capable  of  containing 
forty-four  pupils.  It  is  situated  in  a neighbourhood  hitherto  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  education.  There  were  four  schools  removed  from  roll  during  the  year. 

District  21,  Swineford;  Mr.  Donovan. — Four  schools  were  received  into  connexion  with 
the  Board  during  the  year.  Two  others  have  been  built,  and  will  he,  probably,  very  soon 
connected.  The  general  character  of  the  school-houses  is  good,  of  some  excellent. 

District  22,  Boyle ; Mr.  J.  W.  Rodgers. — Two  non-vestod  schools,  Clooncnnve,  female, 
and  Kilnagross,  were  added  to  the  roll  during  the  year.  The  former,  which  is  in  a fair 
state  of  efficiency,  is  conducted  in  a house  built  by  the  teacher  at  her  own  expense.  The 
latter  is  well  attended,  hut  the  school-house,  a rented  cabin,  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
district.  A building  grant  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a third  school,  but  the 
manager  and  two  of  the  trustees  do  nut  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  accept  it.  One  sehoul 
was  removed  from  roll  during  the  year. 

District  23,  Cavan : Mr.  H.  W.  M.  Rodgers. — An  increase  of  one  school. 

District  24-,  Bailieboro’;  Mr.  Simpson.— One  building  grant  lias  been  made:  the  house 
is  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  to  supersede  one  in  existence  : and  a grant  of 
salary  to  a rural  school  in  a house  rented  by  the  teacher. 

District  25,  Drogheda ; Mr.  MacCrennor. — Three  schools  have  been  added  during  the 
year : — 


Slane  Parochial  (mixed). 

Saint  Mary’s  Infant  (Balbriggan). 

Yellow  Furze,  female. 

District  2G,  TYestport;  Mr.  Nicholls. — But  one  applicant  case  came  under  my  notice 
S!n.ce  V?°k  ebarSe  0I*  Westport  district — namely,  Pautkee  school,  situated  on  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  Loughs  Carra  and  Mask.  The  village  of  Pavtrce,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  road  from  Westport  to  Balliurobe,  forms  part  of  the  property  of  Sir  Robert 
i-yneh  Blosse,  hurt,  the  proprietor  and  patron  of  the  school. 

On  the  day  of  iny  visit  there  was  an  attendance  of  over  seventy  children,  and  I found 
on  mqmry  that  a satisfactory  average  attendance  could  he  reckoned  on.  As  there  was  no 
sc  001  within  three  mill's  of  the  village,  and  this  was  a hand  fule  poor  school,  grants  were 
made  on  the  usual  conditions,  and  thus  a serious  educational  vacuum  was  filled  up. 
ine  lease  has  been  executed  in  the  case  of  Lettergcsh,  a boys’ and  girls’ (separate) 

. ° . er^c^e_d  on  the  road  from  Salruc  to  Tully,  Connemara.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
. , tbis,and  of  the  oth(?r  schools  for  which  grants  have  been  made  (Drumslide 

« Island»  bo-vs’  and  gM®*)  will  he  proceeded  with  without  delay. 

District  27,  Roscommon ; Mr.  M ‘Sweeny.— No  increase, 
n' net  -8,  Longford ; Mr.  Bradford. — Four  have  been  added  to  the  roll.  Two  in 
operation,  both  noil-vested. 

Ballycluglian,  female,  hold  in  a pretty  good  boose,  and  rather  well  furnished, 
it  is  going  on  satisfactorily. 

„„n“1'i"as™,'’,a  lnJ?ec>  school.  held  in  nn  excellent  slated  stone  house,  very  well  fitted- 
_P 1** JiT.n  tm.’  ™ 1,8 attendance  is  rather  small.  It  has  been  taken  into  connexion 
nit  ‘ - * e.  PUP , are  Protestants  of  the  Established  and  Presbyterian  Churches. 

satisfacton?stated  t0Scher  are  niembers  of  the  Established  Church.  The  school  is  in  a 

„u!i°  Iff?  scbooI-bousea  are  to  be  built,  they  will  each  have  a male  and  a female 

; ,fflI1rSedc  Vvo,mixed  scbools  »aw  held  in  bad  small  houses,  one  of  which  is 

peculiarly  unnt  for  a school.  ’ 

* 110»-vested  school,  held  in  an  old  house  with  mud  walls.  The  house 
So  f • tCr’  ne  pup,ls  have  «°n®  to  tlie  surrounding  National  schools, 
tendanif  f .w”? 5 f ‘ C°"7el,— 0ne  sma11  8cllool»  Rathregan,  with  an  average  at- 
«S b5i1Sr“Sr  PaPjls>  ba«  been  added  during  the  yean 
and  infant  ,n’  SIie°hy- — -losephian  infant  and  Manor-street  female 

the  war  °®  8 ^ere  taken  into  connexion  by  the  Commissioners  in  tho  last  term  of 
T eff1,Bhed  b-v  Sisters  of  Charity,  wlio  visit  them  daily  to  give 
a n16  cb,Idre">  aild  are  conducted  by  lay  teachers,  who  receive  their 
m the  Board,  and  the  fees  from  the  pupils.  These  schools  are  largely 
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attended,  even  on  Saturdays,  by  the  children  of  people  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  and 
are  a great  blessing  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situate. 

Three  schools  were  removed  from  roll  during  the  year. 

District  81,  Balliuamoro;  Mr.  Molony. — Three  schools  were  added  during  the  year,  each 
under  a male  teacher,  mul  having  u mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls ; they  were  re- 
quired, and  are  likely  to  prove  useful  in  their  respective  localities. 

There  was  one  school  struck  off  the  roll  during  the  year. 

District  32,  Tuam  ; Mr.  Cowley. — Five  schools  have  been  added  during  the  year,  viz. : — 

Carriek  male  and  female,  two  well  built,  and  well  furnished  schools  commanding  a large 
attendance. 

Newtown  male,  in  a temporary  cabin,  under  n fairly  qualified  teacher. 

Clvdngh  female,  in  a good  house,  under  a second-class  teacher,  and  commanding  a fail- 
attendance. 

Castlegrove,  a beautifully  built  and  well  furnished  house ; at  present  closed  for  want  of 
a teacher. 

There  were  two  schools  removed  from  roll  during  the  year. 

District  33,  Mullingar  ; Mr.  D’Arcy. — No  increase.  One  school  was  struck  off  the  roll 
during  the  year,  because  the  house  was  wholly  unfit  for  educational  purposes. 

District  8‘f,  Galway ; Mr.  Gordon. — Two  non-vested  mixed  schools  have  been  added  on 
the  Arran  Isles,  one  on  the  large  island  (Arranmore),  and  one  on  the  South  island.  The 
houses  are  conveniently  situated,  and  as  well  lighted  and  as  commodious  as  many  of  the 
non-vested  school-houses  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 

I found  a large  attendance  in  each  of  them  when  I reported  on  them  as  applicant 
schools  in  November  last.  The  manager  is  zealous  and  energetic  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  1 have  no  doubt  those  schools  will  prove  a great  blessing  to  the  islanders. 

There  was  one  school  struck  off  roll  during  the  year. 

District  35,  Bnllinasloc ; Mr.  O’Neill. — No  increase. 

District  36,  Parsonstown ; Mr.  S.  Brown. — Two  schools  have  been  added — namely, 
Leamore  and  Boherapluicn.  Both  schools  command  a good  attendance,  and  are  efficiently 
conducted.  There  is  not  another  National  school  within  five  miles  of  Leamore. 

Deerpark  Infant  and  Boher  Evening  schools  were  struck  off. 

District  37,  Celbridge ; Mr.  O’Galligan — Within  the  past  year  two  schools  have  been 
taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board;  one  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
about  midway  between  Sallius  and  Robertstown,  and  tlie  other  (which  had  been  previously 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Church  Education  Society)  is  convenient  to  the  Protestant 
Church  of  liathangan.  In  both  eases  the  schools  are  under  the  management  of  the  Pro- 
testant rector,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  much  below  the  usual  standard ; the  grants 
of  the  Board  have  therefore  been  confined  to  the  supplying  of  books  and  apparatus,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  attendance  will  ever  entitle  the  managers  to  claim  pecuniary 
aid  towards  the  payment  of  their  teachers’  salaries. 

There  was  one  school  removed  from  roll. 
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District 88,  Dublin,  South;  Mr.  O’Carroll. — No  increase. 

District  89,  Carlow ; Mr.  Coyle.— Only  an  increase  of  one  school,  which  is  favourably 
situated.  It  was  only  lately  established,  and  is  likely  to  be  a very  useful  one. 

District  40,  Bray  ; Mr.  MacSheehy. — One  school  added  in  1867. 

Tillystown,  non-vested,  with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  pupils,  school-house  remark- 
ably suitable,  lately  built,  and  fitted  in  a perfect  manner,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Healy,  of  Lower  Bray’.  „ . ... 

One  department  of  a double  school,  Clologo,  county  Wexford,  was  discontinued,  it  hav- 
ing been  found  that  a “mixed”  school  for  boys  and  girls,  under  a female  teacher,  would 
suffice  for  the  diminished  number  in  attendance. 

A nominal  decrease  of  ono  other  school,  viz.,  Ballinastoe,  county  Wicklow. 

But  this  had  no  existence  as  a National  school ; the  teacher  resigned  immediately  after 
the  Commissioners  lind  been  applied  to  by  Viscount  Powerseourt  for  a .grant  in  aid,  and 
the  school,  previously  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  was  finally 
abandoned.  ” , 

District  41,  Portarlington ; Mr.  Graham. — I.  Gnrryhinch.  Excellent  slated  house, 
residence,  apparatus,  first  class  teacher,  sixty  pupils;  no  provision  heretofore. 

II.  Tiunehinch.  Excellent  slated  house— 3l  teacher,  apparatus,  forty  pupils ; no 
provision  heretofore.  . , T 

District  42,  Gort ; Mr.  Stapleton.— The  only  new  schools  in  this  district  are  the  Lough 
Cutra  male  and  female,  which  were  taken  into  connexion  in  the  early  part  of  the  vein. 
The  school-house  is  a beautiful  and  commodious  building,  capable  of  accommodating  JU. 
children,  with  a comfortable  residence  for  the  teachers  attached  to  it.  3 lie  teachers  ot  hot  i 
departments  are  trained,  and  promise  to  be  very  efficient,  as  far  as  I can  judge  lrora  the  state 
of  the  schools,  which  aro  progressing  favourably,  and  already  display  a fair  proficiency. 

District  43,  Tlmrles ; Mr.  Lawler — One,  the  Marydylce  evening,  added,  at  which,  since 
it  opened,  tlie  attendance  has  been  very  irregular.  There  were  two  day  schools  removed 

District  44,  Atliy ; Mr.  W.  R.  Molloy. — Two  schools  added  to  the  roll  of  this  district 
during  the  year.  ‘One  a building  case  in  Queen’s  County,  and  the  other  a non-vested 
school,  situated  near  Athy. 
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District  45,  Ennis;  Mr.  O'Driscoll. — 'Two  added.  Botli  vested  in  trustees. 

District  4G,  Tipperary ; Mr.  Browne — Tipperary  male  infant,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  150,  has  been  added  within  the  year.  This  will,  I believe,  be  a very  useful 
school,  as  there  has  not  hitherto  been  more  than  one-third  of  the  boys  of*  school- 
going age  in  this  town  receiving  any  education  whatever.  Building  grants  have  been 
made  for  the  Martinstown  male  and  female  schools.  These  are  to  supersede  the  Clareen 
National  school,  which  is  held  in  a small  mud  cabin,  with  accommodation  for  about 
forty  pupils,  yet  having  an  average  attendance  of  ninety.  Lord  Derby  lias,  durinir  thP 
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pupus,  yet  liuviug  un  average  attendance  oi  ninety,  nom  uei'liy  lias,  (luring  the 
year,  built  two  beautiful  school-houses,  Monanl  male  and  female,  at  a cost  of  about  £1  200 
which  are  in  every  respect  models  of  what  school-houses  ought  to  be.  The  only  aid  given 
by  the,  Board  to  these  schools  is  that  of  inspection  and  school  requisites,  his  lordship 
paying  the  salaries  of ' all  the  teachers  himself.  These  amount  to  about  £200  per 
annum.  . * 

District  47, .'Kilkenny;  Mr.  Harkin. — One  school  (Goan  female)  was  added  to  the 
district  during  the  year.  This  is  likely  to  become  a useful  school. 

District  48,.  Youghal;  Mr.  Mahony. — Affune,  Modeligo  male,  Modeligo  female.  The 
former  of  an  average  character;  the  two  latter  of  fair  efficiency  and’ great  promise- 
all  under  active  local  supervision,  and  situated  where  they  were  badly  wanted.  There  will 
be  un.  average  attendance  of  about  eighty  in  each  of  them  ; and  not  only  are  they 
supplying  a great  local  want,  hut  they  are  stimulating  a desire  for  education  in  adjoining 
parishes,  where  the  means  of  instruction  are  still  inadequate,  and  have  been  so  for  a Ion? 
time  past.  5 

District  ^Waterford;  Mr.  O’Connell. — No  increase.  Newmarket,  a mixed  school, 
was  taken  into  connexion,  and  there  was  one  school,  Tramorc,  removed  from  roll 
District  50,  Enniscorthy ; Mr.  FitzGerald.— No  increase. 

District  61,  Limerick ; Mr.  Potterton.— Drumbane  female ; small,  but  effective.  Bolter 
female;  veiy  recently  added  to  tlie list ; supplies  a want  much  felt  previously.  Kilbane 
evening;  likely  to  prove  very  successful;  has  not  yet  keen  inspected  by  rue.  Belvoir 
male;  re-opened  after  suspension,  and  working  well. 

estSliSed  ?Te?1 ; 5fr'  Hanl™ — There  worn  three,  new  National  schools 

naS  oF  B^ff  r T! i*8  past  ycar-  The  Mram,s  National  school,  in  the 

parish  of  Bruff,  and  the  Mount  Pleasant  male  and  female  National  schools,  in  tlie  parish 
of  Morgans,  near  Foynes.  These  are  very  neatly  fitted  np  with  all  the  nccusarr 
s !i?-ferfo/lda\  “f11”Snanil“,re  doil>g  thowk  ot  education  in  tlieir  localities 
, -V-  tlesB’  thera  ar0  fourteen  building  applications  to  which 

ferfeo™  i’™  by  tire  Commissioner,  and  which  will  in  all  probability  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  vear.  J 7 

th?v^Ctnam?ivniTl1’  Mr'  °’Hara— There  has  been  an  increase  of  five  schools  during 
femJe^o  Sr™  '^TeTm  lT°“d  fem!ll°'  Co-  W aterford ; Ballyloobv  male  and 
female,  Lo.  iipperary;  and  Upper  Newtown  female,  Co.  Tipnerarv.  There  is' an  annliea- 

a“  in  even- 'resnert  »s  “I1  WeU  fu™?hed.  Those  at  Ballyloohy,  in  particular, 

had  been  built ?at  the  Ttnn  ?8slgneik  as  troll  finished,  and  as  commodious  as  if  they 
They  owe  thel  ■ eLLn^  t ”,d  rate  tho  '«roofion  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

an*  of  the  Bov.  W.  Shannon,  B.C.O., 

and  grants  for  ftTbuikhmr  n0I|_veftei1  school  has  been  taken  into  connexion ; 

District  55  Maeroom  • Mr  cjl,?,  <hmble  schools,  vested  in  local  trustees,  have  been  made, 
the  year:—  ’ ’ tl0n®‘  I,1C  Allowing  building  cases  were  added  during 
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manager  has  had  to  refuse  admission  to  several  children,  on  account  of  insufficiency  of  AppendlzD. 

space  to  accommodate  them.  The  average  attendance  at  present  is  over  seventy,  and  

application  has  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  fora  grant  of  salary  to  an  assistant  Increase,  if 
teacher.  There  were  two  schools  removed  from,  roll  during  the  year.  imy,  in  the 

District  57,  Killarney ; Mr.  Macnamnra.— Ballinslielligs  male  and  female  National  jammer  of 
schools,  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  were,  at  length  completed  and  opened  for  business  g 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  The  house  is  superiorly  constructed,  the  masonry  being  durinjr  the 
excellent,  and  all  tho  workmanship  interiorly  being  equally  satisfactory.  The  rooms  are  year  and  the 
30  X 20,  the  windows  are  large,  and  can  bo  easily  opened  for  ventilation,  and  the  Character  of 
furniture  and  fittings  are  convenient.  those  added. 

This  plan  for  No.  G National  school-houses  on  the  ground  floor,  greatly  excels  the 
ordinary  No.  G plan,  and  should  supersede  the  latter. 

District  58,  Bantry ; Mr.  Sovmour.  One  school  of  the  ordinary  rural  non-vested  class, 
wa3  added  during  the  year ; it  occupies  ail  isolated  position  near  the  Berehaven  mines,  is 
tolerably  fair,  and  is  attended  by  the  children  of  tho  neighbouring  fishermen,  about  thirty 
on  an  average.  A building  grant  for  two  schools  in  the  same  part  of  the  district  lias  also 
been  obtained,  and  application  lius  been  made  for  aid  to  a non-vested  school  in  tliQ  parish 
of  Skull.  The  Bantry  No.  8 school  was  removed  from  the  roll  during  tho  year. 

District  50,  D unman  way  •,  Mr.  Comudlun. — Gurranes  and  Borlaigh;  those  promise 
fairly.  Templemartin ; house  good,  but  tho  attendance  will  always  be  small. 

District  GO,  Cork ; Mr.  Gillie. — Four  schools  have  been  added,  viz., 

J.  Bullaill(!CM1,.  vested  in  trustees. 

Durah ; a very  good  house,  handsomely  furnished,  and  well  supplied  with  apparatus. 

Angel  Guardians ; a fair  house ; attendance  averages  ninety-live  •,  non-vested. 

No.  4. — General  Observations  as  to  Nature  and  Amount  of  Accommodation  General 
in  the  Schools.  Observa- 

tions as  to 

District  1,  Lettorlccnny ; Mr.  Barrett. — The  nature  of  the  accommodation  is,  on  the  Nature  and 
whole,  very  fair ; tho  amount  is  sufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils  who  attend  from  Amount  of 
about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  November,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  numbers  Accommo- 
who  attend  during  tho  remaining  four  months.  . 

District  2,  Londonderry;  Mr.  Dugan. — The  nature  and  amount  of  accommodation  in  tlie fechools’ 
the  schools  are  on  tho  wliolo  very  fair.  In  some  of  the  remote  districts,  however,  the  desks 
and  floor  spaces  in  the  rooms  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  large  numbers  of  pupils  that 
crowd  into  them  during  the  winter  months.  The  great  majority  of  schools  are  suitably 
provided  with  desks  anil  black  boards,  and  have  the  walls  furnished  with  maps,  diagrams, 
and  tablets. 

District  3,  Coleraine ; Mr.  Bole.— Tho  accommodation  is  in  most  instances  good,  and 
there  is  constantly  an  improvement  taking  place  in  this  respect  both  in  the  erection  from 
time  to  time  of  new  school-houses  to  take  the  place  of  unsuitable  ones,  and  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement,  when  required,  of  existing  .school-houses.  There  are  few  cases  in 
this  district  in  which  there  is  room  for  complaint  as  to  the  accommodation  afforded. 

District  4,  Ballymena.  — No  report. 

District  5,  Antrim  5 Mr.  Wilson. — Tho.  accommodation  in  the  majority  of  school-rooms 
iB  suitable  and  sufficient,  hut  in  about  twelve  cases  it  is  bad.  These  are  chiefly  old  houses 
situated  in  poor  localities.  In  the  town  of  IJallyclure  there  is  not  a moderately  decent  or 
suitable  school-house. 

Fifty-one  school-houses  want  play-grounds.  In  many  instances  the  public  roads  are  so 
used,  but  tho  practice  is  dangerous  anil  objectionable. 

Out-officea  arc  wanting  for  thirty-five  schools,  and  there  arc  nineteen  others  where  the 
accommodation  of  this  kind  is  not'sueh  as  decency  requires. 

District  6,  Strabano;  Mr.  Nesbitt. — With  one  exception,  viz.,  Castlefin,  the  spare  ac- 
commodation is  quite  sufficient  for  average  attendance. 

The  school-rooms  in  many  instances  have  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  ancl  will  re- 
quire to  be  put  into  proper  order. 

District  7,  Maglicra ; Mr.  Irvine. — There  is  ample  accommodation  as  to  space  for  all 
the  school-going  population  in  tho  district,  and  much  of  it  of  tho  very  best  quality;  but  in 
many  cases  damp  walls  arc  a serious  drawback  on  the  comfort  of  tho  school.  This  very 
general  defect  seems  to  be.  little  thought  of  by  managers  or  committees.  They  see  maps, 
charts,  and  other  wall  appliances  decaying  uml  rotting  in  porpetual  damp,  without  making 
the  slightest  effort  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  air  in  such  houses  is  chill  and  unwholesome ; 
the  children,  especially  in  winter,  have  no  appearance  of  being  comfortable,  and  in  times 
of  epidemic  they  suffer  severely.  When  dust  lights  on  tho  walls  it  adheres,  and  if  attempted 
to  be  swept  off  it  adheres  the  closer,  or  follows,  in  dirty  streaks,  the  moving  brush. 

The  best  schools  in  the  district  are  those  on  the  Mercer’s  Estate,  and  among  the  worst 
are  those  on  that  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Ironmongers. 

District  8,  Belfast,  North  5 Mr.  MMlroy.— With  few  exceptions  the  school-houses  are 
good,  and  afford  ample  accommodation  for  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

District  9,  Belfast,  South  ; Mr.  «T.  Molloy. — In  several  of  the  town  schools  the  space  is 
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AppendixD.  limited,  some  of  the  managers,  who  would  he  desirous  to  remedy  this  defect,  cannot  do  so 
from  one  cause  or  another. 

General  District  10,  Newtownards ; Mr.  Miicdonne.ll.— The  accommodation,  both  as  regards  its 
Observa-  nature  and  amount,  is,  on  the,  whole,  good.  A large  number  of  the  buildings  are  excellent 
tions  as  to  in  every  respect,  and  are  fitted  up  aud  furnished  with  judgment  anil  taste;  but  on  the 
Mature  ana  overhand  there  are  several  bad  schoolhouses  in  the  district.  I expect,  however,  that 
Accommo-  tbese  wil1  be  eitber  rebuilt  or  repaired  in  the  present  year. 

dation  in  " District  11,  Donegal ; Mr.  Kealy.— In  most  of  the  schools  the  accommodation  is  good 
the  Schools.  as  regards  space,  furniture,  and  every  esseutial  particular.  There  are  twenty-seven  schools 
which  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  this  respect ; most  of  the  rest  are  fair,  and  a few  middling. 

District  12,  Sligo;  Mr.  llobinson. — The  houses  in  this  district  are,  with  few  exceptions.' 
totally  unfitted  for  school  purposes,  being  mere  cabins  erected  or  rented  by  the  teachers. 
It  will  be  a matter  of  great  dilfieulty  and  of  considerable  time  to  make  a change  for  the 
better.  The  local  parties  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  these  wretched  houses,  that 
they  have  ceased  to  look  upon  them  unfavourably,  and  refuse  to  improve  them. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a difficulty  in  procuring  sites  for  new  houses,  as  the  landlords  in 
such  places  oppose  the  National  system  of  education,  but  these  are  much  fewer  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  number  of  times  tills  excuse  is  laid  before  the  Inspector  and  the  Board. 

Wherever  a site  can  be  procured  I think  the  Commissioners  should  insist  upon  proper 
school  accommodation  being  provided. 

District  13,  Enniskillen ; Mr.  Ilealy — About  twenty  of  the  school-houses  are  verv 
badly  adapted  for  school  purposes.  The  most  common  defect  that  exists  is,  the  walls  are 
low,  hence  both  light  and  ventilation  are  imperfect.  The  floor  space,  except  in  a few 
cases,  is  sufficient.  One-lialf  the  houses  are  thatched. 

District  14,  Omagh ; Mr.  Adair — The  school-room  accommodation  as  to  space  is,  in 
general,  fairly  adequate  to  the  numbers  in  attendance.  In  some  cases  better  furniture  is 
needed;  but  on  the  whole  the  accommodation  is  bettor  now  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
1867.  One  old  and  unsuitable  house  has  been  superseded  by  a new  and  suitable  one, 
and  several  other  school-rooms  have  been  improved.  Two  vested  houses  have  been  built 
during  the  year.  These  are  to  take  the  place  of  houses  which  were  very  bad  indeed. 

District  15,  Dungannon ; Mr.  Morell.— The  accommodation  as  regards  space  is,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  The  furniture  of  many  of  the  schools  is  not  well  arranged.  The 
school -rooms,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

District  16,  Armagh;  Mr.  Osborne.— There  are  four  or  five  unsuitable  school-houses, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  buildings  are  appropriate,  and  afford  fair  accommodation  for 
the  attendance. 

District  17,  Downpatrick ; Mr.  Kennedy.— With  very  few  exceptions  the  school-houses 
afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  pupils  in  attendance ; the  school  buildings  are 
generally  good. 

District  18,  Monaghan;  Mr.  Eardley. — About  fourteen  of  the  school-houses  in  this  dis- 
trict are  bad,  either  in  original  construction  or  in  state  of  repair;  and  in  addition,  there 
are  three  others  which,  although  not  bad,  yet  afford  insufficient  accommodation  for  the 
attendance.  One  of  these  cases  is  a town  school,  the  manager  of  which  has  in  hands  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  erection  of  a commodious  school-house;  and  in  five  others  the 
managers  are  most  anxious  to  replace  the  present  unsuitable  structures  by  good  roomy 
houses.  An  effort  in  this  direction  will  probably  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
In  the  ^ great  majority,  however,  the  school-houses  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
farmers’  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  being  not  only  better  built,  but  also  cleaner 
m external  appearance. 

District  19,  Newrv ; Mr.  Porter. — The  accommodation  afforded  in  the  schools  in  this 
district  is  in  general  sufficient  in  amount,  and  of  a tolerably  fair  kind.  There  are,  however, 
some  schools  for  which  it  is  inadequate  aud  unsuitable.  Among  those  may  be  named 
Annamar,  Cregganduff  Fourtowna,  Mill-street  (Newry),  Dorsy,  Cullylianna,  and  Ana- 
long  male  and  female  schools.  * J * 


District  20,  Ballina;  Mr.  Wood. — The  school  accommodation  is  of  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory  character  m more  than  halt  the  schools.  At  nil  times  damp,  dark,  badly  ventilated, 
-provided  with  the  proper  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  destitute  of  organization,  these 
school-houses  are,  in  addition,  at  certain  seasons  subject  to  a thronging  which  renders  it 
y®  j impossible  for  the  teacher  to  go  through  his  business,  and  almost  reduces  him  to 
IL  «X/°r  t has  t0  salvc  the  ffi'oblem  tow*  without  assistance,  and  with  accommodation 
for  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  to  teach  one  hundred. 

Mf-Donovau. — There  are  a largo  number  of  excellent  schools, 
mmodious,  well  lighted  and  fitted-up.  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  very  defec- 
tue.  However,  the  managers  seem  all  willing  to  build  new  schools,  where  they  are  very 
badly  required.  And  I feel  little  doubt  that  before  a few  years  all  such  schools  will  dis- 
a lhere  18  SOmefc™es  a difficulty  in  getting  leases;  and  the  people  in  some  of  the 
Mr  vlw  prV°  f°°Las  ren,der  ejections  for  building  difficult.  In  many  instances 
ha,S  h\irillly  Scribed,  or  promised  assistance. 

District  -2,  Boyle ; Mr.  J.  W.  Rodgers.— One  school  was  struck  off  the  roll  during  the 
year  for  inefficiency  and  low  average  attendance. 

thPSplm23’!0.—  5 Mr‘  H;  W‘  M*  Rodgers. — Notwithstanding  the  defective  nature  of 
tbe  accommodation  m several  schools,  and  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Yere 
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Foster’s  generous  offer  to  assist  in  tho  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  it  is  to  be  regretted  Appendix  JD. 

that  very  few  managers  in  this  district  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  

presented.  Most  of  the  school-houses,  however,  are  sufficiently  large  and  comfortable.  General 

District  24,  Bailieboro’ ; Mr.  Simpson — In  40  of  122  the  school-room  accommodation  9*)ServTft' 
is  ample,  and  little  is  to  bo  desired  as  to  improvement.  Nineteen  of  these  are  vested  in  tl0"3  as  to 
the  Commissioners.  In  twenty-eight  cases  tho  houses  are  not  suitable,  not  having  been  ^ature  ana 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  arc  borne  with,  as  schools  arc  necessary,  and  better  cannot  be  7'™°™: 
procured ; and  in  the  remainder,  with  sufficient  space,  the  accommodation  may  be  classed  aatiouiu  " 
as  fair  or  middling.  . the  Schools. 

In  the  workhouse  schools  there  is  ample  accommodation,  and  in  the  model  schools  the 
space  is  quite  too  limited. 

District  25,  Drogheda;  Mr.  MacCreanor — The  amount  of  accommodation  is  sufficient 
for  the  attendance  in  nine-tenths  of  the  schools.  The  want  of  suitable  premises  and  out- 
offices  is  felt  in  one- third  of  the  schools. 

District  26,  Westport;  Mr.  Nicholls.-— Some  of  the  schools  belong  to  the  class  built  and 
maintained  entirely  by  private  funds,  and  known  as  non-vested;  the  others  are  vested  in 
the  Commissioners.  Indeed  in  travelling  through  this  district  the  two  classes  may  for  the 
most  part  be  distinguished  at  a glance.  Slate  roofs,  enclosed  grounds,  cleanly  and  well- 
furnished  rooms,  being  the  general  features  of  the  one ; thatched  roofs,  the  absence  of  play- 
grounds and  offices,  and  in  many  cases  scanty  furniture  and  earthen  floors,  distinguishing 
the  other  class  of  schools. 

District  27,  Roscommon ; Mr.  M ‘Sweeny. — The  accommodation  is  not  suitable,  except 
in  the  case  of  tliirty-soven  schools,  fourteen  of  which  are  vested  in  the  Board,  and  twenty- 
three  in  trustees ; there  are  besides  this  number  a few  in  which  the  accommodation  is  both 
adequate  and  suitable.  There  are  altogether  eighteen  houses  in  the  district  which  are  in 
every  point  of  view  unfit  to  hold  the  schools  in  them. 

District  28,  Longford ; Mr.  Bradford. — A great  many  of  the  houses  are  thatched  cabins 
with  damp  clay  floors  and  windows  so  small  and  so  low  in  the  walls,  that  proper  ventila- 
tion is  nearly  impossible  in  winter  when  the  doors  must  be  closed. 

The  desks  are  often  too  narrow  and  too  sloping,  so  that  the  children  cannot  easily  write 
on  them. 

Were  there  not  in  most  years  so  great  a quantity  of  turf  in  the  boggy  district,  the 
rooms  in  many  cases  would  be  unfit  for  use  some  months  in  the  year  from  the  great  damp 
of  the  floor  and  walls.  The  clocks  and  maps  suffer  greatly  from  the  dampness  of  the  walls. 

District  29,  Trim ; Mr.  ConwelL — In  oi}lv  one  school  in  the  district  has  the  attendance 
exceeded  the  necessary  amount  of  accommodation.  This  has  been  in  the  infants’  depart- 
ment of  the  Atliboy  National  schools,  where  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  past 
year  has  been  45'2  boys,  and  44T  girls.  The  manager,  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
transferred  a sufficient  number  of  more  grown-up  pupilB  to  the  boys’ and  girls’  departments. 

In  almost  every  other  instance  tho  accommodation  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  attend- 
ance, the  average  daily  attendance  at  all  tire  schools  in  the  district,  excluding  model,  con- 
vent, and  workhouse  schools,  being  only  29*G  pupils. 

In  fifty-one  schools  the  average  daily  attendance  is  under  30,  in  thirty-seven  schools  it  is 
under  40,  in  five  under  50,  in  eight  under  70,  in  two  under  100,  and  in  only  three 
instances  in  the  entire  district  docs  the  average  daily  attendance  exceed  100. 

District  30,  Dublin,  North ; Mr.  Sheehv — The  accommodation  afforded  by  the  schools 
of  the  district  is  in  general  ample,  much  more  than  what  is  required  by  tho  Board ; for, 
whilst  the  average  attendance  at  each  of  tho  seventy-five  ordinary  National  schools  in 
operation  during  the  year,  and  which  I inspected,  was  only  50*5,  the  number  of  pupils 
which  each  on  the  average  can  accommodate  (allowing  eight  square  feet  for  every  pupil) 
is  ninety-three.  In  only  one  instance  did  the  number  in  average  attendance  exceed  the 
number  which  the  school  is  capable  of  accommodating,  and  in  this  case  the  manager  has 
been  requested  to  trausfer  some  of  tho  children  to  some  of  his  other  schools,  whereas,  in. 
the  cases  of  nineteen  schools  their  average  attendance  did  not  equal  half  the  number 
they  could  accommodate.  Of  tho  remaining  nineteen  schools  in  operation,  the  eight  model 
schools,  one  Poor  Law  Union  school,  three  prison  schools,  two  evening  schools,  and  one  of 
the  two  convent  schools  afforded  sufficient  accommodation  to  the  pupils  that  attended 
them.  Tho  second  convent  school  has  a much  larger  attendance  than  the  dimensions  of 
the  school-rooms  would  warrant;  but  owing  to  tho  excellent  arrangements  which  prevail 
in  it,  the  instruction  proceeds  without  any  obstruction,  and  the  rooms  are  kept  supplied 
with  good  air.  Tho  manager,  to  whom  I spoke  about  the  wants  of  adequate  accommo- 
dation, made  an  effort  during  the  year  to  enlarge  the  school-house,  hut  was  unsuccessful. 

I have  no  doubt  tlmt  ere  long  ho  will  raise  it  another  story  or  extend  it  laterally,  as  the 
anxiety  of  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  this  school  is  very  great. 

All  the  school-liousos,  except  that  on  Lambay  Island,  are  slated ; the  walls  of  nearly  all 
are  plastered  and  floors  boarded ; and  all,  with  just  a couple  of  exceptions,  have  out- 
offices  attached  to  them.  Thirty  of  the  seventy-nine  ordinary  schools  in  the  district  at 
the  close  of  the  year  have  residences  for  tho  teachers  attached  to  them.  So  far  as  the 
school-houses,  &t\,  of  the  district  are  concerned,  there  is  very  little  to  be  desired,  but 
much  to  be  commended. 

I may  here  mention  that  of  the  seventy-nine  ordinary  town  and  rural  schools  in  the 
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Appendix!*-  district,  two  are  held  in  houses  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  fourteen  in  houses  vested 
in  trustees,  two  in  houses  secured  by  bond,  and  the  remaining  sixty-0110  are  non-vested. 

District  31,  Ballinamore ; Mr.  Molony. — Taking  into  account  sluice,  flooring,  light 
ventilation,  &c.,  fully  thirty,  or  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  number  of  schools  in  the  district! 
are  badly  adapted  to  their  present  use.  In  my  opinion  the  majority  of  those  schools 
should  never  have  been  received  into  connexion  with  the  Board.  Thirty  others  may  he 
described  as  pretty  good,  the  remaining  sixty-seven  as  tolerably  fair.  I feel  much  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  add  that  in  three  of  the  worst  cases  in  the  district,  new  and  suitable 
school  buildings  have  lately  been  commenced,  and  will  be  soon  ready  for  the  reception  of 
pupils. 

District  32,  Tuam ; Mr.  Cowley. — The  vested  and  double  schools,  as  a rule,  are  not 
deficient  in  size,  but  many  of  the  non-vested  mixed  schools  are  much  too  small  for  the 
due  accommodation  of  the  pupils  who  attend  them  In  the  full  season.  In  several  of  these 
cases  there  is  a prospect  of  the  erection  of  more  suitable  houses. 
nr.,n; — T\r„  1 


General 
Observa- 
tions as  to 
Nature  and 
Amount  of 
Accommo- 
dation in 
the  Schools^ 


. » n .<  ■»•*»  ,rw«u,  jum  me 

manager  promises  to  get  the  necessary  repairs  executed  in  two  other  houses  early  this 
year. 

As  a good  school-house,  neatly  kept,  is  a principal  feature  in  the  education  of  ouv  poor 
I hare  always  directed  special  attention  to  this  very  important  point.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
a great  mistake  to  grant  aid  to  a school  held  ill  n cabin,  or  any  other  house  where  due 
attention  cannot  he  given  to  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  order,  as  these  arc  subjects  in  which 
the  Irish  poor  require  education  as  much  as  in  any  other. 

District  34,  Galway;  Mr.  Gordon.— With  a few  exceptions  in  which  houses  of  a 
temporary  character  ore  rented,  the  accommodation,  so  fur  as  I have,  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging,  seems  to  he  quite  sufficient  for  the  attendance.  Indeed  in  some  eases  the 
rooms  are  much  too  large ; and  are,  in  consequence,  coiil  and  cheerless  in  winter  I mav 
add,  however,  that  I have  not  yet  seen  the  schools  in  January,  February,  and  March 
when  the  attendance  in  the  rural  localities  is  at  its  highest.  ’ 

District  35,  Ballinasloe ; Mr.  O’Neill. — There  are  five  or  six  school-houses  in  which  tile 
floor  space  is  insufficient  for  the  average  attendance,  allowing  the  usual  eight  square  feet 
for  each  pupil.  Four  orfive  others  are  altogether  of  an  inferior  character,  and  only  tolerated 
on  the  ground  that,  if  struck  oft  the  roll,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  replaced 
by  buildings  of  a better  class.  b 1 

With  these  exceptions,  tile  school  accommodation  in  this  district  is  satisfactory 

D'striet  36  Parsoostown  ; Mr.  S.  Browm-Nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  school-houses 
Twog»  a u \ \ buildings  well  lighted  and  comtortahlo;  very  few  are  decidedly  bad. 

“'“^“'‘seslkve  been  limit  this  year,  and  two  others  much  improved  as 
™?»^dSn  E vh*”4  ™[dat'°n-  There  ls  not  sufficient  accommodation  in  a few  of  the 
rural  school-houses,  when  the  attendance  is  greatest. 

nv\?«.fCdtbride?i  Mr-  O’Galligan.— 1 The  school  accommodation  of  this  district  is 

t7!  ttC  h<TeS  1°  ld  y buiU>  aml  ““Pt  in  ‘wo  cases,  covered  with 
dated  roofs,  the  school-rooms  boarded  and  sufficiently  commodious  in  most  instances  • the 
“ general,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a fair  aUowaiL  o air 
and  light,  except  during  the  gloomy  days  of  winter 

In  Baltiboys,  Blessington  male,  and  a few  other  school-honscs  which  l,ad  been  bailt 
Z !a.ad“caf,onal  re9“irements  were  less  correctly  understood  than  they  nro  at  present; 

fte  Strt  afrd S lit  * l0W  al1  d?vuti011  fr"m  ‘>’0  Uoore  of  the  school-rooms 
, ‘he  latt“r  cau  fiml  110  ™it  therefore  for  its  escape,  but  rests  like  a cloud 

.asks,  and^J,^ 

iEPd“^ 

IUW1dc<lt,,rtho  "s“  °»  «■»  toacbors,  and  in  the 
mon  hs  ■ but  tStofenS  tw  ™[i“U“S11,BT°bMn  the  past  twelve 

from  this  dS“S^  oXZhv  STf? 

experience  in  getting  suitable  teachers^  nurf  Rmi  * 16  u}crua£ullK  diilicuBy  which  they 
state  of  the  countrySat  large.  ’ d Bt  11  moro  1U  C0nS0(lu<JUCO  of  the  unsettled 

The  new  convent  school  at  Lucan.  Iiowgvpv  biw  +1  ...  „ 

in  a most  tasteful,  but  comparatively  inexpensive  stylo  tl  n rS™  l,CCU  fiPtted  up 

models  of  ingenuity  and  fitness  of  Lien-  an  1 nil  ’ dosks’  honlc'ln'CSSC9>  &c*>  are 
school-house  and  “community building  refllcftlm  hhTif  “'‘'r?  e()nne^C(1  with.th? 
clergymen  who  superintended  the  erection  of  tLtad  ' ; T”  tho  l,ar0*ia! 
superioress  who  subsequently  undertook  the  fitting  un  of  .d  *'  ™ s'ttcA 

occasions')  actually  suonlied  tlm  wm-irma.,  L ^i1  school-rooms,  and  (on  many 

ment  of  todesfgS.  Wth  most  valuable  stations  for  the  improve- 
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by  boys  only ; 4-th,  24  schools  attended  by  girls  only  ; Olid  oil),  mixed  schools,  attended  AppendixD. 

bv  both.  

‘1st— The  nine  convent  .schools,  which  hsivo  an  average  attendance  of  close  on  1,900,  or  General 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  National  school  children  of  the  district,  have  rooms  large,  Ob«erva- 
loftv,  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  accommodation  is  good;  most  of  them  have  play-  t’0113  as  to 
grounds.  Nature  end 

2nd — In  6 or  7 of  the  12  infants’  schools  the  accommodation  is  had,  the  rooms  Amount  of 
ton  small,  and  either  no  play-ground,  or  a very  indifferent  one.  In  the  largest  of  this  , c,(r0m!”0' 
class,  the  St.  Andrew’s  infant,  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  240,  the  infants  !{?sSh?  l 
have  to  climb  up  a stairs  of  nearly  ilfty  stops  to  reach  their  school-room.  Going  up  and  oiS‘ 

down  this  stairs  occupies  the  greater  part  of  their  school-day.  If  there  are  too  many  in 
the  school-room,  they  are  sent  out  here ; it  is  the  only  place  they  have  for  recreation. 

Besides,  this  infants’  school-  room  is  the  passage  to  the  two  senior  schools,  and  the  tramping 
of  children  going  in  and  out  never  ceases.  Then  there  is  no  class-room.  John -street 
infant  is  much  worse,  and  J ames’s-strect  infant  is  a ruin.  The  former  has  not  space  for 
half  the  children  who  attend  it,  and  neither  has  any  play-ground.  Leeson-lune  infants’ 
and  Townsend- street,  arc  also  over-crowded  and  quite  unsuitable.  No  teachers  can 
preserve  order  in  such  schools.  Those  infants’  schools  are  very  important  in  a district  like 
this,  where  more  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  attending  the  National  schools  are  under 
7 years  of  age. 

3rd— In  19  or  20  of  the  23  hoys’  schools  the  rooms  are  sufficiently  large  for  the  attend- 
ance, and  the  accommodation  is  fair.  But  James’s-atreet  male  and  Tallaght  male  are  in 
a deplorable  state. 

4th— In  3 also  of  the  24  female  schools,  the  accommodation  is  very  had,  viz.,  James’s- 
atreet  infant,  Tallaght  female,  John-street  female. 

5th— In  one  of  the  mixed  schools  the  accommodation  is  very  bad,  viz.,  Dolphin’s- 
bam. 

District  39,  Carlow ; Mr.  Coyle. — The  amount  of  accommodation  is  sufficient,  and  in 
many  instances  more  than  sufficient. 

The  nature  of  the  accommodation  is  in  many  cases  not  satisfactory,  the  rooms  not  beino- 
sufficiently  Avidc,  which  is  unfavourable  to  draft  teaching. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  uncomfortable,  from  the  doors  being  badly  placed,  and  without 
porches  to  keep  off  the  wind. 

Some  of  them  are  too  low,  and  in  :i  great  many  the  children  suffer  from  cold  for  want 
of  fire.  In  some  the  fire-place  is  badly  placed,  at  the  end  of  a long  room. 

District  40,  Bray;  Mr.  MacSheehy. — The  character  of  the  school  accommodation  con- 
tinues to  improve,  though  by  hIoav  degrees.  School-houses  taken  into  connexion  in  recent 
years,  are  nearly  nil  avcII  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  in  some  of  the  older  houses  sub- 
stantial improvements,  as  respects  either  building  or  school  furniture,  have  been  effected 
in  the  year  hoav  closed.  In  1803,  ivheu  Mr.  Vere  Foster  collected  statistics  relative  to  all 
the  National  school  buildings,  thirty  out  of  eighty-four  schools  in  this  district  had  not 
loarded  floors.  At  present  tlio  number  Avithout  such  floors  is  twenty-nine  out  of  a total  of 
ninety-eight. 

Thirty  schools  have  no  privies,  and  in  scAreval  other  cases  such  offices  are  so  defective  as 
to  be  either  useless  or  a positive  inconvenience. 

Forty-three  schools  are  without  teachers’  residences. 

District  41,  Portarlington ; Mr.  Grahum. — -Very  fairly  distributed;  schools  in  operation 
fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  each  locality.  At  most  tAvo  schools  required. 

District  42,  Gort ; Mr.  Stapleton. — Of  the  oighty-nino  schools  in  this  district,  thirty- five 
are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  seven  are  vested  in  trustees,  and  the  remainder,  of  which 
six  are  Poor  Lrav  Unions,  arc  noii-vested.  The  schools  vested  in  Commissioners  arc  gene- 
rally suitably  furnished,  and  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  those  who  attend  at  all 
seasons.  Of  the  uon-vested  schools  only  six  are  defective,  and  in  one  of  those  cases  the 
local  proprietor  has  offered  to  build  n new  house. 

District  48,  Thurlos;  Mr.  Lawler The  i iccnmmndation  is,  in  general,  good  and  suffi- 

cient; a few  schools,  lioAvevor,  are  sometimes  overcroAvdod. 

District  44,  Athy ; Mr.  W.  II.  Molloy. — The  accommodation  .in  the  schools  is  ample 
and  suitable,  except  in  about  four  cases.  With  respect  to  Iavo  of  these,  steps  will  be 
taken  early  in  18U8  to  remedy  shortcomings. 

District  45,  Ennis;  Mr.  O’Driaeoll  — I imvo  not  as  yet  inspected  all  the  schools  of  the 
district,  oAving  to  illness.  So  far  as  I hi  wo  seen  the  accommodation  in  the  vested  schools 
l8i  generally  speaking,  quite  adequate;  but  in  several  of  the  non- vested  schools  it  is  not  at 
all  sufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils  Avho  attend. 

District  46,  Tipperary ; Mr.  Browne. — With  the  exception  already  mentioned,  the 
number  of  school-houses  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population;  hut  in  too  many  in- 
stances they  are  quite  too  small — in  sixteen  cases  not  more  than  half  the  size  requisite  to 
die  attendance.  Hence  during  the  summer  months,  and  too  often  in  winter,  also,  the 
classes  are  taught  as  much  in  the  open  air  (either  in  the  play-ground,  orimder  the  shelter 
of  a hedge)  as  in  the  soliool-room.  In  several  instances  the  managers  are  most  anxious 
to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation,  but  they  are.  prevented  either  by  Avaut  of  means 
or  from  their  inability  to  procure  suitable  sites  Avhoroon  to  build.  There  are,  ho\vever,  a 
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AppendlxD.  few  instances  in  which  the  managers  appear  to  take  very  little,  if  any,  interest  in  the 
matter. 

General  District  47,  Kilkenny ; Mr,  Harkin. — With  a few  exceptions  the  schools  are  well  built 
Observa-  roomy,  and  ventilated.  1 

tionsasto  District  4S,  Youghal;  Mr.  Mahony. — Except  in  very  few  instances,  there  is  quite 
JNature  and  SQ(pcient  $pa(.*e  for  school  exercises.  In  every  case  the  furniture1,  is  adequate.  Light  is  de- 
A "onuno-  fective  in  aI>out  ten  schools.  In  a few  of  those  upon  the  upper  floor  the  side  walls  arc  not 
d at  ion  Yu  * high  enough,  and  defective  ventilation  is  therefore  inevitable.  The  vested  schools  are  of 
the  Schools,  the  average  kind ; but  there  are  some  non- vested  schools  (built  almost  entirely  from  the 
’ contributions  of  the  people)  which  far  surpass  them  in  structure.  There  is  a too  frequent 
and  general  want  of  fire3  in  winter,  and  a few  schools  have  no  live-place.  In  nearly  all  the 
school-houses  the  floor  is  boarded;  in  schools  on  the  upper  story  necessarily  so ; in  those 
on  the  lower  story  almost  invariably  so.  Altogether  the  school  accommodation  is  rather 
satisfactory  than  otherwise. 

District  49,  Waterford;  Mr.  O’Connell. — The  accommodation  is  fully  equal  to  the 
average  attendance. 

District  50,  Enniscortliy  ; Mr.  FitzGerald — The  amount  of  the  accommodation  in 
National  schools  in  this  district  is  generally  sufficient ; in  some  cases,  during  the  summer 
months,  it  is  too  limited ; in  winter  it  is  in  excess. 

The  nature  of  the  accommodation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment. Some  houses  being  of  an  inferior  description,  indifferently  furnished  and  fitted 
and  without  play-grounds,  or  suitable  school  offices. 

District  51,  Limerick;  Mr.  Potterton. — So  little  change  has  taken  place  within  the 
year  just  elapsed,  in  either  the  nature  or  amount  of  the  accommodation  in  the  schools 
(considering;  the  district  in  its  eutircty),  that  my  report  for  18G6  requires  hardly  any 
variation  in  its  statement,  Any  changes  made  have  been  in  the  right  direction,  such  as 
replacing  clay  by  hoarded  floors,  &c.,  &c. 

District  52,  Newcastle,  West;  Mr.  Hanlon. — The  accommodation  is,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  for  the  attendance,  and  generally  of  a satisfactory  character. 

District  53,  Clonmel ; Mr.  O’Hara. — The  accommodation  is  generally  very  fair,  but  in 
the  midsummer  season,  when  the  attendance  is  at  its  maximum , several  of  the  schools  are 
inconveniently  overcrowded.  The  provisions  for  ventilation,  too,  are  in  manv  instances 
defective. 

. district  54,  Tralee ; Mr.  Lane. — Good,  save  in  the  case  of  twenty-live  schools,  of  winch 
nine  are  rather  indifferent,  and  sixteen  really  bad. 

District  55,  Macroom;  Mr.  Strong.— -In  about  one-fifth  oi  the  schools  the  amount  of 
floor  space  is  quite  inadequate ; in  the  remainder  it  may  1m  called  fair.  I have  no  fault  to 
find,  generally  speaking,  as  to  furniture  and  lighting.  The  latter  I look  on  as  most  in- 
dispensable in  any  school.  As  I mentioned  before,  about  twelve  new  apartments  are  likely 
to  be  added^ during  the  year  ’68,  unless  the  Board  of  Works  throw  obstacles  in  the  way. 

District  56,  Mallow ; Mr.  Bateman. — Forty-nine  of  tlie  schools  are  vested,  and  in  these 
(with  one  exception)  the  accommodation  is  sufficient.  Ten  of  these  are  not  in  operation 
at  present.  Of  the  non-vested  schools  (fifty-three  in  number)  eight  do  not  present  sufii- 
cient  accommodation  for  the  pupils  in  average  attendance. 

Eight  of  the  non-vested  schools  have  thatched  roofs  and  floors  of  clav  or  mortar;  two 
floor -iatC  ie<*  r°°k  aD<*  k°ai‘^  fl°°*’S  j and  six  have  slated  roofs  and  clay  or  mortar 


Some  of  the  school-houses  vested  in  the  Commissioners  arc  sadlv  out  of  repair,  and  have 
been  so  srace  before  my  appointment  to  the  district.  The  tardiness  of  the  Board  of  Works 
e , ec  inS  r^Pairs  and  improvements  in  such  schools  is  a frequent  subject  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  managers.  1 J 

°7,  Kular”eS'.i  Macnamarn — In  tlie  largo,  majority  of  tho  schools  o f this 

>«  most  unexceptionable.  0£  the  lum-vcstcd  school-houses, 
P,  . ",  ' „ g latubrid.  male  and  female,  Ballyearberry  Castle,  Lobar,  Cahersiveeu,  anil 
nirln?  a ivrf  TC,yJm,mor  accommodation.  These  Louses  were  originally  built  for 
CUm “a  ra?cl-v  f'tM  a,Kl  Iimiishcl,  ns  for  the  time  being  suitable 
OmomiSiiftl  pT-‘  o'  In  th.rM  of  «“»>  oases  grants  have  been  made  by  the 
pending  r new  buildings,  and  in  the  remaining  two  applications  for  grants  are  still 

and^ineraoReil0^  TGotea  *o  trustees,  Rathmore  female  affords  inndeqnato  room  for  the  large 
Kfl  ?«?■*““>  11  “““Ptraca  of  its  reputation  for  olllcicncy.  The 

resoeeta  it-  jested  in  the  Commissioners,  1ms  not  been  improved,  as 

aidPr-  enlanre  it  „n°7  fi 1<m  poerally,  though  application  was  inaclo  some  years  since  for 
bv  mvself  ami  kl  <TK- , "ced  of  *mh  aah.rgement  has  Loan  frequently  urged 

ciLt  for  the  W L ? ,a“n-  , lvant  ot  <iuOT  aP»ce,  «f  -leak  necommidation  suit!- 

of  inspection  visftYnu  ni  au.clc’’  an<l  tl>cwant  of  light,  have  been  often  mentioned  in  reports 
KK?  r V .1  local  parties  to  contril.uto  towards  rrmedy- 

“f  b“^  nroLtlto  1 ''“.’i110  tl,ia  »«*»  ohiecti.mahle  state  of  things isthewailt 

cai«muribaS£^imr.a“.“t,‘:r.lw®ll^l'!e  "f  llu‘  llonrd  ut  Works.  To  the  same 
District  58  Rant  Ar'J  ' exatmus  slowness  with  wliieh  vested  houses  are  repaired. 
District  58,  Bantiy,  Mr.  Seymour. -Although  the  number  of  sehool-housea  vested  in 
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22  Appendix  1) . 

General 
Observa- 
tions as  to 
Nature  and 
Amount  of 
Accommo- 
dation in 
the  Schools. 


111.  Cummisaitmora  is  much  smaller  in  this  than  in  my  late  district  (Westport),  being  22 
d 43  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  whole,  yet  the  average  accommodation  here  is  about 
„lWil  a3  ,'t  was  there-  The  reason  is,  that  there  arc  in  tins  district  a good  number  of 
substantial  slated  houses  tolerably  furnished,  which  have  been  established  by  local  parties 
independently  of  the  Board’s  aid,  and  which  are  more  or  less  adapted  for  school  purposes, 

•nliile  in  the  west  of  Mayo  and  Galway  we  havo  little  or  no  medium  between  the  excellent 
arrangements  of  the  vested  buildings,  and  the  utter  unsuitablcncss  and  Inconvenience  of  the 
majority  of  the  school-houses  of  the  11011- vested  class. 

District  59,  Dunmanway ; Mr.  Conuellan. — The  schools  arc  nearly  all  over-crowded  in 
summer.  At  other  seasons  the  accommodation  is  sufficient. 

District  GO,  Cork;  Mr.  Gillie. — The  accommodation  is  generally  good.  In  a few 
instances  the  school-rooms  are  too  small  for  the  numbers  in  attendance,  but  in  these  cases 
steps  have  been,  or  are  about  to  be  taken  to  provide  ample  accommodation. 

>f0. 5. — State  of  Schools  generally,  as  to  Supply  of  Lesson  Looks  and  other 

School  Requisites,  at  reduced  -prices,  for  sale  to  Pupils.  generally, 

District  1,  Lettorkonny;  Mr.  Barrett — O11  the  whole  very  fair.  The  allowance  of  dis-  ns  to  supply 
count  to  the  teachers  on  the  orders  for  requisites  lias  had  a very  beneficial  influence  on  the  g00^!^”(j 
keeping  up  of  supplies  of  sale  stock  in  the  schools.  othcrSehool 

District  2,  Londonderry;  Mr.  Dugan — The  schools  arc  kept  pretty  well  supplied  w itn  R js;tes 
sale  stock.  I make  it  a rule,  on  finding  twice  consecutively  that  the  supply  is  inadequate,  at  ref]UC(.q’ 
to  recommend  that  a proper  stock  lie  forwarded  from  the  central  depot  in  accordance  with  pr;ceH>  for 
the  provisions  of  official  letter  on  tho  subject.  Thu  resulting  loss  of  Commission  vir-  sa]e  t0 
tually  amounts  to  a lino,  so  that  after  a short  time  self-interest  becomes  a sufficient  pUpiJs. 
check.  . iT  . , 

District  3,  Coleraine;  Mr.  Bole. — There  has  been  a great  improvement  m the  supply  01 
books  and  requisites  for  sale  sinco  the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  allowing  teachers  a dis- 
count on  purchases  of  25s.  worth.  This  discount  merely  saves  the  teacher  from  actual 
loss,  as  ho  has  to  pay  tho  carriage  from  depot-,  and  as  there  are  requisites,  such  as  slate 
pencils,  on  which  lie  ia  certain  to  incur  loss.  I have  seldom  now  to  report  instances  of 
neglect  in  keeping  up  an  adequate  sale  stock. 

District  4,  Ballymena. — No  report. 

District  5,  Antrim ; Mr.  Wilson. — Generally  the  schools  arc  fairly  supplied  with  sale 
stock,  though  a few  careless  teachers  have  failed  in  this  respect. 

District  6,  Strabane;  Mr.  Nesbitt. — Fairly  supplied. 

District  7,  Maghera;  Mr.  Irvine. — Generally  pretty  well  supplied.  I seldom  or  never 
find  it  necessary  to  order  a supply  in  advance  on  teacher’s  salary. 

District  S,  Belfast,  North ; Mr!  M'ilrny.— ' The  schools  generally  are  fairly  supplied  with 
books  and  requisites.  The  liberal  discount  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  on  all  purchases 
amounting  to  twenty-five  shillings  and  upwards,  is  a great  inducement  to  keep  a sufficient 
stock  on  hand.  * , , 

District  9,  Belfast,  South ; Mr.  J.  Molloy.— About  86  per  cent,  well  aud  constantly 
supplied. 

District  10,  Ncwtownards  ; Mr.  Mnedonuoll — Tho  schools  in  general  arc  well  supplied 
with  books  and  requisites.  In  mixed  schools,  and  in  female  schools  the  supply  of  materials 
for  the  instruction  of  the  female  children  in  sowing  and  knitting  is  in  general  poor. 

District  11,  Donegal ; Mr.  Koaly. — The  supply  in  nearly  all  cases  is  quite  satisfactory. 

District  12,  Sligo;  Mr.  Robinson.— The  total  amount  purchased  for  each  school  is 
probably  sufficient,  but  being  purchased  at  long  intervals,  the  supply  is  not  continuous  or 
regular.  For  many  weeks  it  is  impossible  for  tho  pupils  to  get  a copy-book,  or  a lesson- 
book  in  the  majority  of  the  National  schools  of  this  district.  This  interferes  with  the 
progress  of  tho  school  to  a very  serious  extent.  .. 

District  13,  Enniskillen ; Mr.  llcaly. — As  a rule  the  schools  were  kept  well  supplied 
with  lesson-hooks,  &c.,  during  tho  pust  year.  . , 

District  14,  Omagh ; Mr.  Adair. — In  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  the  supply  or 
books  and  other  requisites  for  sale  to  tho  pupils  is  well  kepi  up.  In  only  seven  instances 
mn  I say  tho  schools  have,  in  this  respect,  been  neglected  by  tho  teachers.  • 

District  15,  Dungannon;  Mr.  Morell. — Two-thirds  of  the  schools  of  the  district — about 
this  number — have  been  fairly  supplied  throughout  the  year  with  sale  stock  reqmsi  es. 

In  many  of  the  schools  the  large  maps  avo  worn  out,  and  as  no  tvienhial  grant  ot  tree 
stock  is  now  given,  difficulty  is  found  in  raising  funds  to  pmrcha.se  new  maps.  .During 
fbe  year  several  teachers  have  complained  to  me  of  the  delay  that  too  often  takes  p ace 
ia  forwarding  school  requisites  from  Dublin.  . . . 

District  16,  Armagh ; Mr.  Osborne The  schools,  with  a few  exceptions,  are  pretty 

fairly  supplied  with  lesson-books  and  school  requisites.  , 

District  17,  Downpatrick  5 Mr.  Kennedy.— Except  in  a few  instances  tlie  supply 
°f  requisites  for  sale  to  pupils  is  miffieront;  most  teachers  keep  a stock  at  alL  tunes  on 
bands. 

District  18,  Monaghan  ; Mr.  Eardley.— During  the  pa.d  year,  I had  in  twelve  instances 
to  complain  of  the  insufficient  supply  of  requisites.  In  Un  of  these  schools,  the  teacners 
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were  either  probationers  or  in  the  lowest  division  of  third  class,  and  perhaps  tli ' 
poverty  rather  than  their  negligence  was  the  cause  of  the  deficiency.  Two  of  the  ach  T 
marked  as  insufficiently  supplied  were  taught  by  socoiul-elass  tcacliors,  and  the  same  S* 
could  not  be  urged  in  their  defence.  piea 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools  in  this  district  are  kept  supplied  with  the 
necessary  requisites  in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  inspector 
would  be  in  fault,  as  he  has  now'  the  power  of  ordering  a stock  from  the  office  for  anv 
schools  where  it  is  much  required.  ^ 

District  19,  Newry;  Mr.  Porter.— Notwithstanding  the  allowance  granted  to  teachers 
on  the  purchase  of  books,  &c.,  for  their  schools,  the  supply  of  requisites  for  many  of  them 
was  at  times  quite  inadequate,  and  during  the  course  of  two  terms  of  inspection  I found 
it  necessary  to  recommend  fifteen  “ deduction  cases."  A few  of  the  schools  I found  well 
supplied,  and  these  I observed  were  the  most  efficiently  conducted. 

District  20,  Ballina;  Mr.  Wood.— Unsatisfactory.  In  so  many  as  49  schools  no 
adequate  supply  of  books  and  other  requisites  is  kept  for  sale  to  pupils.  The  poverty  of 
the  teachers  causes  this  state  of  things.  1 ^ 1 

District  21,  Swineford ; Mr.  Donovan.— Generally  fairly  supplied.  In  some  cases  the 
teachers  complatned  of  being  unable,  owing  to  poverty,  to  get  the  requisite  supply  Thev 
also  say  that  in  many  instances  the  pupils  arc  unwilling  to  purchase  sale-stock  The 
newr  First  Books  will  be  a great  advantage  in  this  respect 
District  52,  Boyle;  Mr. _J.  W.  Rodgers.— Most  of  the  schools  are  fairly 'supplied  with 
sale  stock.  Considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect. 

District 23,  Cavan;  Mr.  H.  W.  M.  Rodgers. — Generally  speaking,  satisfactory.  In 
some  cases  the  great  poverty  of  the  teachers  causes  the  supply  to  lie  irregular 
Distnct  4,  BaiUcboro’;  Mr.  Simpson.— In  but  20  have  I found  n full  supply  of  ail  the 
requisites  the  children  might  seek  for.  In  DO  there  to  a lair  supply  of  those  in  most 
common  use ; m 29  an  intermittent  supply ; and  in  S a frequent  dearth. 

Distncto,  Drogheda  ; Mr.  MacCreanor.— About  82  per  cent,  of  the  schools  well  or 
* nisW??  m'  w\°Ut  I®  Gr  ““‘•Iof„tl,C8c'10"lH  irregularly,  or  badly  supplied. 
haMrallv  I6’  ; “r-  Nieholhu-.&onerally  fairly  supplied.  Some  teachers 

™Iwt?y  .their  schools  well  supplied,  but  in  tlm  case  of  the.  majority,  the  rule 
SJr ,tbe  ,r”sI>ect?r  tho  neccessary  requisites,  when  the  teacher  i's  remiss  in 

ly’  'whereb-Lhe '?s“  tl,c  u™“1  per-contage,  lias  a very  salutary  effect. 

scUo°l8  iu  moat  is  have  been  well 
supplied  with  all  the  requisites  needed  during  the  year. 

became' Bradford-Satisfactory  in  general.  The  teachers  have 
The  nuDOsand  nm  part“?  the,r«l,lty.  and  keep  the  schools  supplied  very  fairly, 

are  iCSSSS  m°n'y  *°  S™1  “ D“Mn’  Ste 

“ **  « 

observed  nlnnWW?3  ^ t0  tlme,iu  which  i'^quacios  of  this  nature  have  been 
oosened,  a supply  bus  at  once  been  sent  for. 

ve^^iid^-hklPr  Hl| Slie'*1,5r.— Of  the  93  schools  in  operation  during  the 
47  fairly  7 niiddlimr  *!»  /*a„werc  ™ ’e^  supplied  with  books  mul  other  school  requisites; 

with  books  &c  wprp  Si-  r f r'U.  J'  . ‘^°!nn  "f  the  latter  would  have  been  better  provided 
the  teachers  to  defpr  f °l  * 10  “ew  editions  of  the  lesson  books,  which  led 

District  31  Ballinam  * ” a sale-stock  until  they  could  obtain  copies  of  the  now  series, 
then^e^v^b^^  ^ *■  ^ools  J fairly  supplied  with 

during  the  VhloV  ^ow*®?v  ^n  ni0-st  schools  a fair  supply  of  requisites  is  obtained 

cEtaeherriu  ° it  1 TBP  b™s  io  tl10  c™  -f  lirobatimmrv,  or  second  of  third- 
“tXr’S  "f  «“  W tiio  children  cannot  be 

in  tlie  sevanU  wheals dorim'ii  ° Ar,Cy’— '^lle  a,lPP'>’  of  books  and  other  school  requisites 
District  S 6*1.  ! r*  5™fr,hM  bM1  ™>  whole  very  fair, 

fairlv  supplied  with  all’n.n  ^“rd“7 — :A  lm'R'°  proportion  of  the  schools  have  been  very 
the  SfinTre  “h°?  ?1uisltra  <*>«*>«  the  year.  I find,  as  a rule,  that 

whenever  the  supply  either  of  bo'*3;  &c->  ll>oir  teachers  recommend;  and 

are  to  blame.  lUs  hard  to  ” of  .'™'k'hg-stock  is  inadequate,  the  teachers 

school  fees  to  lav  „ a . ,1  ?!th  a ’“w-dass  salary,  and  with  little  or  no 

such  cases ’it  would  be  a decided  TiiSSftl0n  +°f  51®  eammt  damanda  of  the  school;  and  in 
on  requisites'  ttZnnttaff  tr  twenTT  th“  district  if  tho  allowance  which  is  given 

half  that  amouT;  ns  the ™*h’  7°*  «lvcn  at  tho  aamerate  f? 
teachers  with  low  salaries  fmm  nrd  • 1 ? a}  °'vanco  to  tllc  former  sum  often  prevents 

^ during  the  past  year, 
District  86,  Parsonstown ; Mr.  S.  Brown-Most  of  the  schools  are  fairly  supplied  with 
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books  anil  other  school  requisites  for  sale  to  pupils.  In  some  cases  I found  the  supply  of  AppenclixD . 

writing  materials  insufficient,  or  wholly  wanting;  the  ink  in  use  is  generally  of  a bad  

quality,  and  often  deficient  in  quantity.  State  of 

District  37,  Cclbriilge ; Mr.  O’Galligan. — The  high  rate  of  provisions  which  lias  prevailed  Schools 
during  the  past  year,  has  considerably  diminished  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  ge“erill'yi 
for  availing  themselves  of  the  discount  so  liberally  allowed  by  the  Board;  the  schools  of  ^ ^ suPPly 
the  district  have,  notwithstanding,  been  kept  fairly  supplied  during  that  period  with  books  B00]°gS^d 
and  writing  materials  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  to  the  pupils.  A great  improvement  in  otherSchool 
this  respect  would  bo  effected  and  public  money  saved  for  other  purposes  if  the  books  (now  Requisites, 
supplied  from  the  office)  were  bound  in  a more  permanent  manner.  The  slight  bands  by  afc  reduced1 
which  the  covers  of  the  books  are  attached  to  the  latter  give  way  to  the  slightest  pulls  of  prices,  for 
the  owners,  and  have  to  be  replaced  sometimes  after  a very  short  service.  If  the  time-  sale  to 
honoured  practice  of  fastening  strong  cords  to  the  back  of  the  letterpress  and  passing  them  Pupils, 
through  the  millboards  before  they  are  attached  (with  glue  or  stiff  paste)  to  the  latter,  the 
books  would  not  be  so  liable  to  injury  from  the  thoughtless  handling  of  the  pupils  as  at 
present,  a result  which  the  high  literary  character  of  the  new  reading  hooks,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  illustrations,  paper,  &c.,  render  more  regrettable  than  formerly. 

The  excellent  copy-books  published  by  Mr.  Foster  are  in  great  demand,  and  if  liquid 
ink  were  supplied  at  a moderate  rate  to  those  teachers  who  object  to  the  manufacture  of 
it  from  powders,  little  further  would  remain  to  lie  desired.  The  collection  of  beautiful 
maps,  now  sold  as  AVarne’s  Atlas,  is  also  greatly  admired  by  the  teachers  of  this  district, 
and  will,  after  a short  interval,  be  largely  purchased  by  the  senior  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

District  38,  Dublin,  South;  Mr.  O’Carvoll. — Good,  except  in  some  of  the  infant  schools, 
where  occasionally  I find  a great  want  of  First  Books. 

District 39,  Carlow;  Mr.  Coyle. — Generally  satisfactory;  the  exceptions  are  few  and 
decreasing. 

District  40,  Bray;  Mr.  MacShcehy. — Adequate  supplies  of  school  requisites  for  sale  are 
kept  up  continuously  in  only  about  one-third  of  the  schools.  In  most  of  the  remaining 
schools,  pupils  are  usually  found  in  want  of  some  essential  requisites  which  the  teachers 
have  not  on  hand ; this  happens  most  frequently  with  reference  to  pens,  copy-books,  and 
reading  books  for  the  junior  classes.  Utter  exhaustion  of  sale-stock  is  much  less  usual 
than  formerly,  but  the  arrangement  by  which  the  teacher  is  allowed  a commission  is  not 
taken  advantage  of  as  widely  as  was  expected ; many  teachers  being  unable,  and  several 
others  reluctant,  to  advance  one  pound  or  more  for  a stock  as  often  as  is  necessary.  In. 
the  smaller  schools,  pupils  very  often  pay  for  their  books  before  the  order  is  forwarded  to 
the  Education  Office.  It  is  quite  exceptional  to  find  a class  of  readers  provided  with  a 
sound  book  for  each  pupil,  and  to  find,  at  the  same  time,  one  or  two  books  to  spare  for  the 
teacher's  and  visitor’s  use. 


District  41,  Portarlington ; Mr.  Graham. — Good. 

District  42,  Gort ; Mr.  Stapleton.— The  schools  are  generally  well  supplied  with  requisites 
for  sale;  in  a few  instances  only  did  I find  any  deficiency,  and  in  these  cases  the  teachers 
have  since  complied  with  my  suggestions,  anil  procured  an  adequate  supply. 

The  condition  of  the  maps  in  some  twenty  schools  is  only  tolerable  (the  dampness  of  the 
walls  in  winter  having  destroyed  those  granted  as  free  stock)  and  tho  teachers  have  not 
kept  up  the  supply,  ns  their  means  would  not  admit  of  their  doing  so,  and  the  parents  of 
the  children  are  unwilling  to  contribute  for  their  purchase. 

District  43,  Tlmrles;  Mr.  Lawler In  general  well  supplied;  I met  but  one  or  two  cases 

during  the  year  in  which  tho  supply  was  not  sufficient. 

District  44,  Athy ; Mr.  W.  11.  Molloy The  schools,  on  the  Avliole,  have  been  fairly 

supplied  with  lesson  books,  &«. , during  tho  year.  Complaints  under  this  head  are  becoming 
verv  rare. 

The  additional  books  and  requisites  lately  inserted  on  the  “Application  Sheet,”  will 
doubtless  prove  a great  boon  to  the  schools.  , . 

District  45,  Ennis;  Mr.  O’ Driscoll In  most  of  the  schools  which  I visited  the  supply 

was  riood  or  very  fair.  In  only  a few  was  the  supply  quite  insufficient. 

District  4(i,  Tipperary  ; Mr!  Browne.— -The  schools  continue  to  he  very  fairly  supplied 
with  reading  books  anil  stationery ; but  the  old  free  stocks  of  maps  nnd  tablets  are  in  some 
instances  nearly  worn  out.  Thu  teachers,  however,  make  great  efforts  to  replace  these 
either  at  their  own  expense  or  from  the  discount  allowed  on  the  sale-stock.  In  some 
instances,  during  the  past  year,  tho  pupils  have  contributed,  at  my  suggestion,  the  amount 
requisite  for  tho  necessary  appliances.  , . ..  , 

District  47,  Kilkenny  j Mr.  llarkin. — A fair  supply  is  kept  up  in  the  majority  of  the 
schools.  Wliero  ttie  su'pply  is  defective,  the  management  is  generally  lax.  Under  zealous 
management,  tho  inability  or  negligence  of  tlw  teacher  in  this  respect  is  not  allowed  to 
militate  against  the  interests  of  the  school. 

District  48,  Youglml;  Mr.  Malnmy.— Generally  well  supplied.  The  scarcity  is  most 
m stationery  and  slates,  but  this  seldom  amounts  to  an  inconvenience,  or  an  obstruction  to 


District  40,  Waterford:  Mr.  O’Connell.—' The  schools  have  been  kept  well  supplied. 
District  50,  Enniseortliy:  Mr.  FitzGerald.— Generally  speaking  the  schools  are  fairly 
supplied  with  lesson-books,  but  tho  supply  ttf  stationery  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  ot 
the  schools. 
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District  51,  Limerick;  Sir.  Potterton. — Under  this  head  improvement  may  be  noted; 
still  occasional  instances  do  occur  of  inadequate  supply  of  some  description  of  requisites, 
and  this  mainly  owing  to  characteristic  lack  of  forecast  on  the  teachers’  parts. 

District  52,  Newcastle,  West ; Mr.  Hanlon. — In  general  I have  found  the  schools  well 
supplied  with  hooks  and  school  requisites  for  sale  to  the  pupils. 

District  53,  Clonmel;  Mr.  O’Hara. — With  some  half  score  of  exceptions  the  schools 
are  fairly  supplied  with  hooks  and  requisites  for  sale  at  the  reduced  prices. 

District  54,  Tralee;  Mr.  Lane. — Very  fair,  on  the  whole;  the  few  exceptions  owing 
to  the  want  of  funds. 

District  55,  Macroom ; Mr.  Strong. — Nearly  all  the  schools  were  fairly  supplied  with 
lesson  books  and  other  requisites  during  the  year.  However,  in  a few  instances  I found 
the  supply  insufficient,  and  took  advantage  of  the  new  rule  of  the  Board  by  ordering  a 
proper  supply  from  the  office,  and  recommending  that  the  amount  should  be  deducted  from 
the  teachers’  next  salary.  I heartily  approve  of  the  last  order  of  the  Board  on  this 
point,  and  think  that  after  a short  time  there  will  bo  no  occasion  to  resort  to  same,  I am 
persuaded  that  neither  teachers  nor  managers  look  on  it  ns  a grievance. 

District  56,  Mallow ; Mr.  Bateman — As  a rule,  the  schools  wove  kept  fairly  supplied 
with  sale-stock  during  the  year.  In  some  few  cases  wherein  teachers  persisted  in  keeping 
their  schools  without  requisites  for  sale,  I had  to  order  supplies,  the  value  to  be  deducted 
from  their  salaries. 

District  57,  Killamey;  Mr.  Macnamara. — I found  the  schools  almost  invariably  well 
supplied  with  books  and.  other  requisites  throughout  the  year. 

District  58,  Bantry ; Mr.  Seymour. — The  general  supply  was  tolerably  adequate  for 
current  wants.  The  total  amount  purchased  during  the  year  was  to  the  value  of  £150 
17s.  9 <?.,  giving  an  average  for  each  school  of  £1  11s.  M,  or,  excluding  20  schools,  in 
which  no  supply  was  got  during  the  year  (though  some  of  these  were  fairly  provided  from 
termination  of  previous  year),  £2.  Os.  2\d.  Many  of  the  schools  were  well  supplied,  and 
only  a small  number  were  badly  famished  with  books  and  writing  materials. 

District  59,  Dnnmanway ; Mr.  Connellan. — Very  fairly  supplied- 

District  60,  Cork ; Mr.  Gillie — I found  one-third  of  the  schools  badly  supplied  with 
sale-stock.  They  were  particularly  deficient  in  stationery,  the  children’ generally  using 
had,  expensive  paper,  purchased  in  shops. 


Iso.  6.  Character  of  the  Pupils  Attendance  throughout  the  year,  whether 
regular  or  irregular , and  the  causes  to  which  the  regularity  or  irregu- 
larity, as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  attributed. 

District  1,  Letterkenny ; Mr.  Barrett.—' V ery  unsatisfactory.  Tho  attendance  falls  to 
ii  amcTt  m wllGn  tllG  spring  work  begins,  and  continues  so  till  November, 
tmU?1 rt  13  ?one.;  \fc  is  lowest  in  May,  June,  October,  and  November ; hut 

Jnnfir,  oend  °f  ?,ses  to  an  am<wnt  which  greatly  overcrowds  the  schools, 

and  con  mues  excessively  high  till  the  spring  work  commences  again. 

tlip  -iiurn!!.  Cf^SeS  °*,tlc  insularity  in  tho  attendance  are  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and 

nionnfSl  ! fe?-CeS  f™T, th*  araW°  patches  of  land,  which  are  cultivated  throughout  the 
mountainous  portions  of  the  district.  b 

in  l-0n;l0I!(lerr-'-  * Mr-  Uugan— Tho  attendance  throughout  the  year,  especially 

her  During 1 re>-J-«nst™.l.v;  it  is  thinnest  in  April,  Mot,  October',  ami  Novem- 

is  an  iSht  sP.r,»ff  anil  autumn  seasons  the  children’s  labour,  slight  as  it  may  appear, 
™ Zs  w'f"ns  !■“  ““  ?>"  V their  humble  households.  ‘’Apart  from  thi  coal 
season,  and  verv  Jr.  UpP  £ v,,uc  ' tInf  Perils  for  tho  peremptory  demands  made  by  the 
„.;U  foreao  such  a ^ 8tale  of  the  weather,  it  is  hard  to  expect  that  the  poor 

and  obvious  advantage  for  that,  so  dim  and  more  remote,  which 
euucation  may  possibly  bring  to  their  children. 

conseq^nt  on^th^deman^f’  7^er0  5s.  m spring  and  autumn  a great  irregularity, 
and  se™nts  ha,  f 1UV?,n,1°  ?°"r  in  tl'°  Mlt»-  The  number  of  farm  labourers 

do  the  work  formerlv  dnn  gr.eat^r’  ancl  farmers  aro  obliged  to  employ  their  children  to 
by  tl,c8e  ? and  in  winter  the  attendance  is 
who  ,«  unable  to  2 fT™  P''S  “ c0’"°  °ut  to  thc  schK,ls  t0  ™P™vc  their  education, 
rex^Zal  easef  s lv  rLf  T.,S?T'  Maay  ?f  «**«  have  to  be  treated 
arithmetic  Where  thev  rr.  t wish  to  learn  anything  except  reading,  writing,  and 

" 40,’°  “ ^ ^ * 

District  4,  Ballymena. — No  report. 

varied  much  ito^isM^hnr^ailT?10-®”1^  aver"'sl!  “tendance  does  not  seem  to  have 
and  are  not  f“  teaehVjLaf  mS  S,?T  t,k“  from  note-hooks, 

the  quarters  of  1866  excludino-  ti,» tS’  formcr  3rears,  and  as  they  include  some  of 
can  be  instituted.  ' * ° responding  quarters  of  1867,  no  accurate  comparison 

opSi£^f^S^orilnhS“<rf  Spr“S  “nd 

in  f,rst  and  second  olaEMS’ 
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District  G,  St cabano. ; Mr.  Nesbitt. — On  the  whole  irregular.  In  the  reasons  of  spring  AjppeivU.cJ). 

and  harvest  the  attendance  is  thinnest;  but  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  for  pro-  

viding  and  drying  the  fuel,  and  for  drying  the  flax  crop,  and  afterwards  the  slow  harvest,  Character©? 
the  schools  have  been  almost  deserted,  or  only  represented  by  a first  and  second  class  DupiLs’ 
since  my  charge  of  the  district  commenced.  It  was  consequently  useless  to  take  si  a-  Attendance 
tistics  for  secondary  No.  1 Report,  us  such  would  not  have  given  a fair  idea  of  the  throughout 
.. . . . the  year, 

district.  whether 

The  average,  age  of  the  few  examined  is  about  nine  years.  retrulor  or 

District  7,  Maghera;  Mr.  Irvine. — Attendance  thinnest  in  April,  May,  September,  Oc-  irregular 
tuber,  and  November.  > _ and  the  ’ 

The  attendance  of  pupils  is,  generally  speaking,  very  irregular.  causes  to 

The  chief  causes  assigned  are,  in  respect  to  fanners,  scarcity  of  hands  and  consequent  which  the 
increase  of  wages  to  workers ; and  among  labourers,  the  high  price  of  food  and  other  regularity 
requirements  of  life,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  call  into  operation  every  or  irregu- 
means  of  earning  wherewith  to  support  existence;  and,  hence  the  frequent  drafts  upon  hirity,as  the 
school.  In  my  opinion  these  causes  are  overrated.  Farmers  are  quite  as  able  to  pay  for  case  “ay  *)C> 
their  children  at  school  as  they  have  been  for  many  years  past,  and  the  number  of  “ tra-  may  J52 
tellers many  of  them  ablcbodied,  tiiat  are  to  be  met  on  nil  the  roads,  tend  to  prove  that  attnbutei1, 
lmnds  are  not  so  scarce  that  farmers  should  sacrifice  the  education  of  their  families  to  save 
the  trifle  which  would  pay  for  all  they  arc  able  to  do. 

Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  irregularity  of  attendance  as  being  the  cause  of  slow 
progress,  in  very  many  cases  it  is  the  effect. 

District  8,  Belfast,  North;  Mr.  M'Jlroy. — In  Belfast  the  attendance  is  very  fluctuating. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers  contributes  very  much  to  this.  The  attendance  is  smallest 
during  the  winter  months,  as  very  young  children  cannot  then  attend.  The  attendance 
is  very  irregular  in  the  rural  districts  during  the  spring  and  harvest,  as  all  who  are  able 
are  obliged  to  assist  their  pnreuts  at  farm  labour. 

Districts,  Belfast,  South;  Mr.  J.  Molloy. — During  the  winter  months,  and  the  prevalence 
of  severe  weather,  young  children  do  not  attend. 

District  10,  Ncwtownavcls ; Mr.  Macdonnell — The  attendance  was  tolerably  regular  in 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  but  irregular  in  September,  October,  and  November. 

In  agricultural  districts  such  as  this  the  children  are  kept  at  home  during  the  spring  and 
autumn  months,  assisting  in  farm  labour. 

District  11,  Donegal ; Mr.  Kealy. — Except  in  a few  town  schools  the  attendance  is  very 
irregular,  more  especially  in  spring  and  harvest,  at  which  times  the  services  of  most  of  the 
children  are  required  by  their  parents ; the  attendance  is  thinnest  in  April,  May,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  and  sometimes  in  November  from  this  cause;  the  particular  months 
vary  with  the  season. 

District  12,  Sligo;  Mr.  Robinson. — Very  irregular.  During  certain  seasons,  wheu 
agricultural  labour  is  most  in  demand,  the  children  may  be.  said  to  desert  the  schools 
almost  totally,  and  when  the  work  is  over  they  crowd  back  again ; so  that,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  an  attendance  of  5 or  0 at  one  period  of  the.  year  in  some  schools,  and  of 
from  70  to  80  at  another. 

The  months  of  thinnest  attendance  vary  with  tho  character  of  the  weather. 

District  13,  Enniskillen  ; Mr.  llealy. — During  the  busy  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn 
flie  schools  are  nearly  deserted ; during  the  remaining  periods  of  the  year  the  attendance, 
at  very  many  of  tho  schools,  is  exceedingly  fluctuating. 

District  14,  Omagh  ; Mr.  Adair. — Tho  attendance  is  very  irregular,  the  more  grown  of 
the  pupils  being  kept  at  home  in  spring  and  autumn  to  assist  in  field  labour;  the  attend- 
ance in  this  district  falls  lowest  in  April  aud  May,  and  again  in  October  ami  November. 

In  summer  tho  attendance  is  largest  in  July  and  August;  and  in  winter,  December, 

January,  and  February,  show  tho  largest  numbers  at  school. 

Tim  proportion  of  attendance  to  100  on  rolls  for  tho  entire  district  is  only  4;iT>. 

District  .15,  Dungannon  ; Mr.  Morel  1 Except  in  tho  town  schools,  and  these  are  few 

m number,  tho  attendance  has  been  irregular,  but  not  more  so  than  in  former  years.  In 
January,  February,  and  December,  with  portions  of  March  and  November  tho  al tendance 
was  highest.  In  April  and  September  it  reached  its  lowest  point.  During  tho  lalt«*r 
months  the  pupils  in  tho  country  district  we.ro  kept  at  home  to  assist  at  farm  work. 

District  IG,  Armagh  ; Mr.  Osborne. — Thu  attendance  of  tho  pupils  cannot,  be  called  re- 
gular. There  are  in  this  district  too  many  free  pupils,  and  too  many  whoso  payments  are 
unreasonably  and  unjustly  small.  In  those,  cases  pupils  make  a broken  and  unsatisfactory 
attendance,  as  they  are  often  kept  at  home  for  trivial  or  insufficient  reasons. 

In  seed  time,  weeding  timo,  and  harvest,  however,  tho  labours  of  the  children  are  indis- 
pensable to  their  parents  in  rural  localities  in  farm  occupations.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
bogs,  also  children  are  occupied  in  the  summer  months  in  the  making  and  drying  of 
turf. 

The  attendance  is  thinnest  in  March,  April,  September,  and  October. 

District  17,  Downpatrick ; Mr.  Kennedy.— The  attendance  is  irregular,  but,  on  the  whole, 
less  so  than  in  many  other  localities;  the  months  in  which  it  is  thinnest  ave  March,  April, 

•September,  October,  and  the  first  half  of  November.  Owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  past  winter,  young  children  wore  prevented  from  attending,  and  in  almost  every  school 
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Appendix!),  in  tlie  district  the  attendance  for  the  quarter  ending  31st  March,  1867,  was  considerably 

below  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  preceding  years ; in  autumn,  however,  it  was 

Character  of  pjo-her  than  in  1 866. 

V^'15  District  IS,  Monaghan;  Mr.  Eardley — Except  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when 


the  _ 
.whether 
regular  or 
irregular, 
and  the 
causes  to 


jV  o',jf'aCf  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  weather  kept  the  younger  children  at  home,  and  during 
the°ve'-r  t^le  harvesting  season,  when,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  almost  every  member  of 
• ’ the  farmer’s  family  had  to  assist  in  the  fields,  the  attendance  was  pretty  regular,  much 

more  so  than  in  1SGG.  Still,  with  a little  more  attention  and  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  the  attendance  might  bo  much  more  regular. 

District  19,  Newry;  Mr.  Porter. — In  April  and  May,  and  again  in  September  and 
October,  the  attendance  is  lowest,  and  very  much  lower  than  at  other  times.  Nearly 
which  the  all  the  schools  in  the  district  being  rural  ones,  are  affected  much  the  same  way,  and  by  the 
regularity  same  cause — namely, ‘the  demands  for  farm  labour,  which,  during  these  months,  calls  off 
or  ivregu-  a large  proportion  of  the  pupils. 

laxity,  as  the  District  20,  Ballina,  Mr.  Wood. — In  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  the  attendance  is 
case  may  be,  estreme]y 

irregular,  as  the  pupils  are  withdrawn  to  assist  in  saving  turf  or  seaweed,  and 
frtt?buted  nl,sce^aneous  hum  work. 

a n ue  . _4prU,  May,  October,  and  November  are  the  months  when,  generally  speaking,  the  at- 
tendance is  thinnest. 

District  21,  Swincfonl;  Mr.  Donovan. — In  all  the  rural  schools  the  attendance  is  very 
irregular.  In  spring  and  autumn  being  thinnest.  The  schools  arc  generally  well  attended 
in  December,  January,  and  February.  They  then  fall  off  according  as  field  labour  is  re- 
quired. When  the  various  crops  arc  sown  the  schools  again  fill.  Then  comes  harvest 
time,  when  the  schools  become  once  more  thin.  I would  say  that  May  and  September 
are,  perhaps,  the  months  of  least  attendance. 

District  22,  Boyle;  Mr.  J.  W.  Rodgers.— The  attendance  of  the  pupils  lias  been  very 
irregular  as  usual.  It  was  thinnest  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  September,  October 
and  November.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  children  from 
school  were  much  the  same  as  in  former  years,  and  have  been  adverted  to  in  previous 
reports. 

District,  23,  Cavan;  Mr.  IT.  W.  M.  Rodgers. — Generally  speaking  very  irregular.  The 
attendance  is  thinnest  during  September,  October,  the  greater  part  of  November,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March,  April,  and  the  first  half  of  May.  Outdoor  employment,  and  other  kinds 
of  manual  labour,  as  well  as  poverty  and  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease,  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  causing  this  irregularity. 

District  24,  Bailieboro’ ; Mr.  Simpson. — The  attendance  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
schools  of  this  district  has  been  very  irregular,  amounting  to  but  402  per  cent,  average 
attendance,  compared  with  average  on  rolls  for  the  year  1867,  for  the  entire  of  town,  and 
rural  schools.  _ Poor  Law  Union  and  Model  schools  not  considered. 

This  is  attributable  to  the  increased  demand  for  farm  labourers,  and  the  vastly  decreased 
BUPPly-  The  holders  of  small  tenements,  being  unable  to  pay  the  increased  rates  of  wages, 
are  obliged  to  employ  their  children  instead.  The  seasons  when  the  attendance  is  lowest 
are  spring  and  harvest,  but  the  district  affords  such  a range  of  temperature  that  these 
periods  cannot  be  generally  defined.  In  a few'  of  the  schools  the  attendance  is  unfavour- 
ably influenced  at  turf -making  season,  towards  midsummer,  ivlien  the  other  schools  are 
fully  attended. 

District  25,  Drogheda ; Mr.  MaeCreanor.— The  attendance  at  tho  schools  here  is  irre- 
gular with  the  exception  of  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  This  irregularity  arises  from 
vanous  causes,  and  is  variable  as  to  time.  In  the  part  of  the  district  south  of  Drogheda, 
“arvest  yedacef the  attendance  in  many  schools  to  one-third  or  ono-fourth  of  what 
* .If.  ant1,°tfer  paPts  ,of  ,the  ^ear*  T Thl®  fruit-gathering  keeps  many  pupils  from  school, 
Sn  vn  } 41  P11  th0  en(l  of  Jnly.  The  ordinary  harvest  again 

S iJfnf?thC  attendance  injuriously  during  tlio  latter  half  of  September  and  the 
T rfiriSf ° TvJT  -ie  \vdlole°frthe  ,li8fcriofc>  Dwtaff  tho  interval  between  the  mid- 

•»  -win*  *»«**■*•». 


nJr ; V op  » Vra  uttondanco  at  tho  schools  of  a locality  for  a time. 

o0X jSv  "I  tport  1 Mr.  Nicholls.— As  I havo  been  in  charge  of  this  district  from  the 
value.  " ’ 5 ,“mai'ks  1 siouU  m“ko  011  *W»  Point  would  be  of  comparatively  little 

M'Swoony.-TUo  schools  arc  overcrowded  from  the  mid- 
the  5*1  ‘fh0  r 1 e o£.M“rc1!;  bHt  <“  this  P«iod  all  who  can  work  leave  for 
until  the  ™d  of  W the  of  Juno;  from  the  middlo  of  .Tone 

This .tote rftHntS  ,^°°^  r.mOTB  fnU  tl,an  °™'  during  the  winter  months. 

District  la  Kf.' Tn Mum  whilst  there  are  seed  time  and  harvest. 

Bradford.  Irregular  to  excess;  only  half  then,  time  is 

few'Tnear the  soWi°n  P3’1611*'9'  *audi  Taira,  markets,  illness  (measles,  scarlatina,  or 
ever),  near  the  school,  going  of  messages,  attending  to  the  young  children  of  the  family, 
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distance  of  school  (inline!  weather),  anything  Hervea  an  ftn  excuse  lor  their  being  kept  at  home.  AppendixD. 

March,  April,  September,  October,  and  N ovember  arc  the  months  of  smallest  attendance.  

A great  many  of  the  pupils  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  11  o’clock,  or  later.  Character  of 
District  29,  Trim ; Mr.  Con  well.—  In  this  district,  during  the.  past  year,  there  has  been  t]ie  PljPlls’ 
considerable  irregularity,  and  at  irregular  periods,  in  the  attendance  of  the  children,  prin-  Attendance 
cipally  owing  to  the  chronic  epidemics  of  scarlatina,  measles,  and  whooping  cough.  throughout 

District  30,  Dublin,  North ; Mr.  Shcehy — I cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  Whether* 
months  when  the  attendance  in  the  schools  was  thinnest,  on  account  of  not  receiving  the  regular  or 
teachers’  annual  reports,  which  used  to  supply  this  information.  I may  mention  that  the  irregular, 
severity  of  the  weather  in  the  first  three  months  of  1807  affected  the  attendance  very  con-  nnd  the  * 
siderably,  so  much  so,  that  on  many  days  the  numbers  were  too  small  to  be  taken  into  causes  to 
account  in  the  averages.  Vacations  lessened  the  attendance  before  and  after  them  ; and  in  which  the 
the  country  parts  of  my  district  the  spring  and  harvest  work  kept  away  many  of  the  pupils  regularity 
from  school.  Scarcely  any  of  the  schools  in  my  district  used  to  be  opened  on  Saturday  up  irregu- 
to  the  time  that  I took  charge  of  it,  and  the  few  that  were  opened  had  a wretched  attend-  larity,as  the 
ance.  Upon  representing  to  the  managers  the  great  loss  their  schools  sustained  in  having  case  may  he, 
them  closed  24  hours  every  week  out  of  the  274  they  are  expected  to  bo  opened,  and  the  '1Q,  , 
great  advantage  it  would  bo  to  have  repetition  lessons  on  Saturday,  they  all  agreed  to  afctrlbufced- 
have  them  open  that  day ; and  now  I am  happy  to  he  able  to  state  that  the  Saturday 
attendance  is  on  the  increase  in  the  schools  generally,  ami  that  in  several  it  nearly  equals 
that  of  Friday. 

District  31,  Ballinamorc : Mr.  Molony. — The  attendance  on  the  whole  is  extremely 
irregular,  owing  chiefly  to  tike  poverty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population ; the  attendance 
is  thinnest  in  March,  April,  September,  and  October,  that  is,  at  those  periods  of  the  year 
when  the  pupils  are  most  required  at  homo  to  assist  their  parents  or  others  in  field 
labour. 

District  32,  Tuam ; Mr.  Cowley. — From  the  poverty  of  the  district,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  help  of  the  children  in  the  fields,  the  attendance  is  veiy  irregular.  Of  the  eight 
months  I have  spent  in  it  September  was  the  one  in  which  the  attendance  was  lowest. 

District  33,  Mullingar;  Mr.  D’Arcy. — The  attendance  of  pupils  throughout  the  year  has 
been  on  the  whole  pretty  regular,  it  was  thinnest  during  March,  August,  and  September. 

District  34,  Galway ; Mr.  Gordon. — In  all  the  schools  in  the  district  except  those  in 
towns,  the  attendance  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  farming  operations.  This  includes  not 
only  the  spring  and  harvest  work,  but  also  a multiplicity  of  home  duties  extending  over 
the  whole  summer.  In  Connemara  where  the  holdings  are  seldom  properly  fenced,  the 
children  are  often  kept  at  home  to  save  the  crops  from  being  destroyed  by  their  own  and 
their  neighbours’  cattle  and  poultry.  The  poverty  of  much  of  the  population  both  in 
town  and  country,  causes  great  irregularity ; for  in  winter  especially,  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  often  so  ill  supplied  with  necessary  clothing  that  they  cannot  attend  school  during 
severe  weather. 

Some  managers  have  tried  to  secure  a more  regular  attendance  by  making  their  schools 
almost  or  altogether  free.  This,  though  done  with  the  best  motive  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
■ great  mistake.  It  is  a positive  injury  to  the  teacher  whenever,  as  is  too  often  the  ease, 
no  equivalent  is  given  for  the  loss  of  school  fees ; and  it  seldom  benefits  the  children  in 
the  slightest  degree.  For  whatever  costs  nothing  is  little  appreciated,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  education  ; and  that  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the.  parents,  and  their  con- 
sequent utter  inability  to  realize  the  mugnitude  of  the  gift.  When  a school  costs  no- 
thing to  the  pupils  except  the  effort  to  attend  regularly  and  punctually,  this  effort  is 
seldom  made.  Parents  too  often  fool  that  as  “ schooling”  can  ho  got  at  any  time  and  for 
nothing,  it  may  be  taken  advantage  of  just  when  there  ia  nothing  else  to  do : and  hence 
to  make  education  absolutely  free,  is  to  offer  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  irregular 
attendance.  This  is  peculiarly  illustrated  by  the  exceedingly  irregular  and  unpunctual 
attendance  of  a large  proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  the  convent  and  monastic  National 
schools  in  the  town  of  Galway. 

Whilst  there  should  ho  ample  provision  for  admitting  all  cases  of  true  charity — and 
the  attendance  in  sucli  oases  should  ho  made  compulsory  by  law— there  should  be  no 
charity  schools,  in  the  sense  of  schools  free  to  all . If  this  were  so,  National  schools  would 
be  more  highly  appreciated,  the  attendance  would  bo  more  regular,  the  children  would  bo 
better  educated,  and  the  teachers  would  be.  better  paid,  and  from  a quarter  in  which  it 
would  be  their  interest  to  show  both  by  their  talents  and  industry  that  they  owe  a duty 
directly  to  the  parents  ns  well  as  to  tlio  Board. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  he  Roen  that  the  attendance  in  many  of  the 
rural  schools  is  low  during  tho  whole  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  and  in  all  of  them 
especially  so  In  April,  Mav,  October,  and  November. 

District  35,  Bnllinnsloc;  Mr.  O’Neill. — Very  irregular— the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  being  only  about  45  per  cent,  of  tho  average  on  rolls. 

The  intense  fro.it  in  January,  and  tho  heavy  snow  storm  in  March,  had  a most  prejudicial 
effect  upon  tho  attendance  for  several  weeks.  * In  addition  to  these  exceptional  disturbing 
causes,  the  demand  for  labour  in  spring  and  harvest  exercised  its  usual  influence  in  re- 
ducing to  a serious  extent  the  attendance  of  the  older  pupils. 

The  attendance  was  lowest  in  March,  April,  and  October. 
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AppendixD.  District  3G,  Parsonstown ; Mr.  S.  Brown.— I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  attend- 

ance  was  more  irregular  this  year  than  in  any  other  for  along  time.  The  unusual  severity 

Character  of  0f  {i,e  weather  during  the  first  quarter  prevented  many  from  attending ; and  agricultural 
the  Pupils’  ]aiJllur  during  the  spring  and  autumn  quarters  interfered  in  an  unusual  degree,  with  the 
Attendance  attenqance  0f  the  senior  pupils. 

throughout  The  attendance  is  usually  largest  in  January  and  February,  but  this  year,  I think  it 
v was  largest  in  June  and  July. 

r'erdar  or  District  37,  Celbridge;  Mr.  O’Galligan.— In  consequence  of  the  unusually  heavy  falls 
irregular  of  snow,  accompanied  by  piercing  north-east  winds,  which  prevailed  during  the  months  of 
and  the  * January  and  March  in  this  year,  the  attendance  of  pupils  declined  to  a very  low  ebb,  and 

causes  to  some  managers,  fearing  lest  exposure  to  the  weather  might  affect  the  health  of  the  more 

which  the  delicate  children,  even  considered  it  necessary  to  suspend  their  schools  during  several 
regularity  weeks  of  that  period.  The  great  demand  for  agricultural  labour  which  immediately 
or  irregu-  followed  the  arrival  of  a genial  though  tardy  spring,  prevented  most  of  the  pupils  from 
larity,  as  the  ^turning  to  school  until  the  beginning  of  May;  from  that  date  until  the  beginning  of 
case  may  be,  August,  their  attendance  was  remarkably  regular,  and  reached  its  maximum  for  the  year. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  July  harvest  work,  and  great  variations  of  weather  (rainy  days  prevail- 
attnbuted.  interfered  for  the  next  two  months  with  the  attendance ; the  latter,  however,  was 

much  larger  than  ordinary  from  the  middlo  of  October  until  the  first  week  of  December 

especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bogs ; the  children  in  such  localities  availing  themselves 
of  their  freedom  from  work  to  compensate  for  their  absence  from  school  during  May,  June, 
and  July,  the  season  most  favourable  for  the  cutting  and  drawing  homo  of  turf. 

District  38,  Dublin,  South ; Mr.  O’Carroll. — Very  irregular,  the  poverty  of  the.  parents  is 
one  great  cause — their  apathy  another— I do  not  see  how  this  can,  to  any  great  extent, 
be  remedied  by  the  Commissioners.  Time  and  good  laws  may  bring  about  a different  state 
of  things  in  the  country,  and  teach  parents  to  set  a higher  value  on  education  than  they 
do  at  present.  But  a capitation  grant  would  have  a good  effect. 

If  the  teacher’s  promotion  or  salary  depended  on  the  progress  of  bis  pupils,  he  would 
watch  over  them  with  more  strictness,  and  exert  himself  to  procure  a punctual  and  regular 
attendance. 

The  months  in  which  the  attendance  is  thinnest  are  December  and  January,  and  July 
and  August — the  months  of  the  Christmas  and  mid-summer  vacations.  Last  year  the 
attendance  in  March  was  very  thin  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  severity  of  the  weather. 

District 39,  Carlow;  Mr.  Coyle. — The  attendance  is  worst  in  March,  April,  the  end  of 
August— when  harvest  work  commences— September,  and  first  half  of  October.  In  these 
months  the  pupils  are  mostly  absent,  being  employed  in  rural  work  of  every  kind.  ‘When 
the  weather  happens  to  be  very  severe,  in  December,  and  January,  and  February,  the 
attendance  is  thin,  most  of  the  younger  children  being  kept  at  home,  especially  those  who 
do  not  live  near  the  schools. 

At  other  times  the  attendancegenerally  is  fair,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 

District  40,  Bray;  Mr.  MacSheehv — The  character  of  attendance  during  1SG7  was  more 
than  usually  irregular.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  snow  storms  of  exceptional 
severity  had  the  effect  of  closing  altogether  for  some  weeks  many  schools  in  the  highland 
portions  of  the  district,  and  most  seriously  reduced  the  attendance  at  all  schools.  The 
employment  of  young  children  in  field  work  during  the  busy  seasons  continues  to  extend, 
as  the  scarcity  of  adult  labour  increases,  and  the  schools  along  the  coast  are  affected  as 
heretofore,  unfavourably,  by  the  number  of  visiters,  to  wait  on  whom  children  are  kept 
from  school.  This  year  the  attendance  was  least  in  January  and  March,  and  was  thin  as 
usual  in  June,  September,  and  October. 

District  41,  Portariinglon ; Mr.  Graham. — Unsatisfactory  and  irregular.  Measles 
and  scarlatina  prevalent  during  the  year.  Spring— turf,  &c.  Harvest— potato  digging,  &c. 
Senior  pupils  in  much  demand  for  agricultural  operations. 

District  42,  Gort;  Mr.  Stapleton. — The  average  attcndanco  is  about  55  percent,  of  the 
average  on  rolls,  and  in  some  poor  localities  it  is  only  35  per  cent.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  is  the  great  dearth  of  labourers,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  employing  the  grown  children.  The  attendance  is,  of  course,  smallest  when 
the  field  operations  are  going  on,  which  take  place  during  the  spring  and  autumn  months. 

District  43,  Thurles ; Mr.  Lawler. — Irregular.  The  causes  of  the  irregularity  are,  1st, 
tlie  great  scarcity  of  labourers  and  farm  servants  now  in  the  country,  owing  to  which, 
children,  as  soon  as  they  are,  able  to  do  anything,  are  kept  nt  homo  to  work  on  the  farms 
by  many  of  the  parents;  and  2nd,  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  in  several  parts  of  the 
district  during  the  year. 

District  44,  Athy;  Mr.  W.  It.  Molloy. — Pupils’  attendance  exceedingly  irregular 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather. 
A considerable  amount  of  emigration  also  from  different  parts  of  the  district  took  place  nt 
this  period.  During  the  remaining  months  the  attendance  was  more  irregular  than  in 
previous  years  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina.  These  were  added  to  the 
usual  cause  of  irregular  attendance  in  rural  localities,  viz.,  the  demands  of  field  labour 
at  seed  time  and  harvest. 

District  45,  Ennis ; Mr.  O’Driscoll. — My  knowledge  of  the  district  is  too  limited  to 
warrant  an  opinion  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  attendance  throughout  the  year. 
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District  46,  Tipperary  ; Mr.  Browne — Owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  attendance  was  unusually  low  in  January  and  March.  Mold  operations  employed  a 
large  number  of  the  more  grown  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  April  and  September.  "With 
these  exceptions  the  attendance  was  on  the  whole  pretty  regular. 

District  47,  Kilkenny ; Mr.  Harkin. — On  this  point  I have  no  change  to  report.  The 
attendance  fluctuates  more  or  less  in  every  class  of  school ; but  this  irregularity  is  more 
strikingly  apparent  in  strictly  agricultural  districts,  where  in  seed  time  and  harvest, 
children  even  of  tender  years  are  withdrawn  from  school  and  put  to  field  labour. 

District  48,  Youghal;  Mr.  Mahony. — No  ascertainable  difference. 

District  49,  Waterford;  Mr.  O’Connell. — In  most  of  the  schools  the  teachers  complain 
of  very  irregular  attendance.  During  the  winter  months  the  attendance  is  thinnest. 

District  50,  Enniscorthy ; Mr.  FitzGerald. — The  general  character  of  the  pupils’  attend- 
ance during  the  8 months  of  my  connexion  with  this  district,  has  been  rather  irregular, 
and  is,  I think,  attributable  to  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  to  theapnthy  of  parents, 
and,  in  many  cases,  to  want  of  energy  and  success  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  prevalence  of  epidemics  lias  also  injuriously  affected  the  attendance  of  pupils. 

The  months  when  the  attendance  is  thinnest,  are  September,  November,  and  December. 
I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  attendance  during  the  first  five  months  of 
the  year. 

District  51,  Limerick;  Mr.  Potterton. — In  not  a few  instances  of  individual  schools 
the  attendance  has  been  much  more  regular,  but  I cannot  affirm  as  much  for  the  district 
at  large.  The  months  of  thinnest  attendance  are  April  and  October,  the  months  of 
planting  and  digging  potatoes  respectively. 

District  52,  Newcastle,  West;  Mr.  TIanIpn. — The  attendance  is  in  general  irregular. 
During  the  busy  seasons  in  spring  and  harvest  the  grown  children  are  kept  at  home  to 
assist  in  the  operations  of  the  field.  The  attendance  is  thinnest  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  September,  and  October. 

District  53,  Clonmel ; Mr.  O’llara. — The  increased  demand  for  labour  in  the  spring 
and  harvest  seasons,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  in  mid-winter,  cause  a considerable 
falling  off  in  the  attendance  during  those  seasons.  The  attendance  is  at  its  maximum  in 
July,  and  at  its  minimum  in  September. 

District  54,  Tralee;  Mr.  Lane. — Pupils’  attendance,  generally  speaking,  very  irregular 
throughout  the  year,  owing  to  the  demand  for  field  labour,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and 
their  consequent  inability  to  employ  other  hands  than  their  children. 

The  attendance  is  thinnest  in  January,  March,  September,  October,  and  December;  and 
is  further  characterized  by  a great  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  as 
regards  early  arrival  at  the  schools  in  the  morning. 

Children  commence  school  attendance  at  a reasonable  time,  but  are  withdrawn  at  a 
very  early  age ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  far  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  are  in 
junior  classes. 

District  55,  Macvoom  ; Mr.  Strong. — Attendance  of  pupils  generally  irregular , caused 
by  extreme  severity  of  tho  weather  in  the  early  months,  and  field  employments.  The 
months  when  tho  attendance  was  lowest  were  Junuary  and  March.  Another  prevailing 
cause  of  irregular  attendance  arises  from  the  general  admission  of  “ free  pupils;”  where  the 
pupils  pay  nothing  they  too  often  care  nothing  for  the  education  given. 

District  5G,  Mallow ; Mr.  Bntoman. — Tho  attendance  in  the  town  schools  is  pretty 
regular  in  comparison  with  that  in  tho  rural  schools.  In  the  latter  cIusb  of  schools  the 
attendance  fluctuates  in  tho  winter  months  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather;  and,  in 
the  months  of  spring  and  harvest,  tho  demand  for  agricultural  labour  draws  away  many 
of  the  pupils. 

The  best  months  for  attendance  are  May,  June,  July,  and  August;  and  the  worst, 
March,  April,  September,  and  December. 

District  57,  Killnmoy ; Mr.  Macnamara. — The  impediments  to  regular  attendance  on 
the  part  of  tho  pupils,  so  often  mentioned,  continued  throughout  tho  year  in  full  force. 
The  scarcity  of  labour  during  tho  spring  and  harvest  seasons  was  a chief  impediment. 

District  58,  Bantry ; Mr.  Seymour. — Tho  same  complaints  are  made  by  tho  teachers 
“this  as  used  to  be  by  those  of  my  late  district  (Westport)  respecting  the  generally 
unsteady  and  precarious  character  of  tho  pupils’  nttcndnueo ; the  same  caiisc  operating  in 
both  cases,  namely,  the  necessity  which  most  of  the  parents  are  under,  in  the  rural  districts 
at  least,  of  employing  their  children  to  assist  them  in  field  labour  on  every  occasion  in 
which  they  can  bo  of  service.  I think  that  the  attendance  here,  however,  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  regularity,  as  it  has  greatly  in  numbers,  over  that  in  the  district  referred  to ; ' 
there  you  could  calculate  on  a good  attendance  only  during  tho  first  and  third  quarters, 
while  here  tho  numbers  vary  from  an  average  to  a maximum  for  8 months  of  the  year. 
They  are  lowest  in  December,  March,  and  April. 

District  59,  Dunmanwny : Mr.  Connellnu. — With  the  exception  of  March  quarter,  the 
attendance  has  been  better  tins  year  than  usual.  I think  the  small  attendance  during  the 
winter  season  may,  in  a great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  -want  of  good  fires  in  the 
school  rooms. 

District  60,  Cork ; Mr.  Gillie. — No  observations  upon  this  point. 
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No.  7.— General  Observations  as  to  Proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  attendance 
at  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  1 Letterkenny ; Mr.  Barrett.—* Reading  (including  oval  spelling  and  explana- 
tion.)—In  reading  the  proficiency  is  on  the  whole  very  fair.  In  oral  spelling  it  is  tolerably 

satisfactory:  hut  in  explanation  the  proficiency  is  low. 

Arithmetic. The  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  oil  the  whole  very  satisfactory ; m almost 

all  the  schools  in  which  I found  senior  classes  in  attendance,  1 found  the  pupils  of  those 
classes  well  prepared  in  the  standard  rules;  and  in  almost  all  the  schools  I found  the  pro- 
ficiency as  good  as  could  reasonably  he  expected,  considering  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  time  thev  had  been  able  to  attend  school. 

Penmanship. — Fair  on  the  whole.  This  branch  is  now  very  carefully  taught ; and, 
though  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  pupils  attend  impedes  very  much  the  progress 
which  -would  otherwise  be  made  in  it,  many  of  the  senior  pupils  have  acquired  a style  of 
penmanship  that  cannot  fail  to  he  of  great  benefit  to  them  through  life.  Mr.  Foster’s 
copy-books  are  much  used ; but  the  teachers  in  tho  best  schools  in  the  district  arc  resuming 
the  practice  of  themselves  writing  head-lines  for  the  pupils,  and  in  the  best  two  of  the 
female  schools  the  pupils  all  write  angle-hand,  and  write,  it  very  satisfactorily. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  very  fair ; it  is  taught  every 
day  in  ail  the  schools,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  appear  to  have,  a taste  for  it  In 
some  of  the  best  schools  it  is  done  on  paper,  and  in  two  of  the  female  schools  the  exercises 
in  tins  subject  are  written  on  note  paper,  in  the  form  of  a “ letter,”  and  the  pupils  perform 
it  with  a very  creditable  degree  of  success. 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  only  very  middling;  the  junior  classes 
know  but  little  about  it,  and  the  senior  classes  arc  not  generally  acquainted  with  it  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  school  programme.  They  loam  it  on  alternate  days  only,  and, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  the  amount  of  instruction  which  they  receive 
in  it  cannot  he  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

Geography. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  hardly  satisfactory  5 tho  junior  classes, 
no  doubt,  have  a fair  knowledge  of  the  map  of  the.  world;  but  the  senior  classes  know 
little  more  than  the  junior  classes,  and  but  few  answer  well  on  the  map  of  Europe.  Most 
classes,  however,  have  a tolerably  fair  knowledge  of  the  map  of  Ireland,  but  hardly  any 
pupils  know  a general  course  of  geography. 

Needlework. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is,  on  tho  whole,  satisfactory.  This  subject 
is  carefully  taught  in  a large  number  of  the  schools.  I almost  always  find  materials  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils ; and  I am  satisfied  that  tho  general  proficiency  is  fair. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  Singing,  Drawing,  &•.)„' — Drawing  is  taught  in  one  school, 
and  singing  in  several.  The  teachers  have,  in  each  case,  certificates  of  competency  from 
the  Central  Model  School,  Dublin;  and  I consider  that  the  teaching  of  those  bvanches  is, 
on  the  whole,  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  In  one  school  (Myragh)  singing  is 
taught  with  creditable  success. 

District  2,  Londonderry;  Mr.  Dugan. — Evading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 
— The  proficiency  in  reading  is  somewhat  below  the  average . The.  chief  defect  is  want  of 
expression  and  animation.  The  words,  if  taken  singly,  are  pronounced  fairly  enough ; but 
that  peculiar  grouping  and  intonation  of  these,  which  show  that  the  mutter  read  enters 
into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  reader  ami  which  render  him  its  faithful  interpreter  to 
others,  is  almost  whollj-  absent.  Good  reading  1ms  thus  its  threefold  value  in  education— 
its  matter  informs  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  reader,  it  enables  him  to  convey  this  matter 
to  others,  and  lastly  it  improves  and  enlarges  that  fmullas  dicendi , which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brute.  The  first  of  these,  however,  iu  that  which  should  chiefly  concern  us 
in  schools  for  the  poor,  and  I humbly  protest  against  giving  up  much  valuable  time  to  the 
mere  pronouncing  of  words  aloud,  dignified  by  the  name  of  reading,  in  which  many  of  our 
teachers  so  complacently  exercise  their  pupils.  Mere  vocal  reading  is  not  enough.  We 
must  give  the  power  of  silent  reading,  in  which  the  eye.  and  the  mind  are  alone  concerned; 
when  the  latter  immediately  grasps  and  transfers  to  itself  what  the  former  takes  in  from 
the  book.  The  school  training  for  this  is,  constant  thorough  explanation  of  words  and 
instruction  in  analysis.  It  is  not  enough  for  tho  intellect  to  comprehend  the  several  words 
or  symbols  as  expressive  of  objects  or  ideas,  but  it  must  also  comprehend  the  hidden  links 
which  bind  these  symbols  into  groups  as  expressions  of  the  thought,  must  understand  the 
connexions  and  mutual  relat  ions  of  the  respective  words  in  which  tho  sense  to  he  conveyed 
is  clothed. 

Arithmetic.  This  branch  is  fairly  attended  to  throughout  the  district.  In  simple  rules 
the  proficiency  attained  is  quite  up  to  the  average;  in  the.  compound  and  higher  rules  it 
is  not  so  high.  The  subject  on  the  whole  is  not  methodically  or  scientifically  taught  For 
the  advanced  classes,  it  should  he  deductive  or  analytical;  for  beginners,  inductive  or 
Synthetical,  The  funner  should  understand  principles  and  work  from  general  rules ; the 
latter  should  learn  particulars  and  so  arrive  at  rules.  The  first  stage  should  bo,  of  course, 
to  give  the  child  correct  ideas  of  numbers ; next,  the  formation,  of  greater  andlesser  by 
addition  and  subtraction.  During  this  stage,  in  which  the  ball-frame  or  objects  are  chiefly 
used.  I would  introduce  what  is  usually  omitted — traiuing  the  child  to  observe  and  find 
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how  many  tens  are  in  the  results.  Here  wo  luivo  a preparation  for  tlio  second  stage — the  Appe.ivUxD. 

writing  of  figures  and  numbers  in  proper  order, — notation.  It  is  a common  kind  of  error  ( 

to  find  children  when  told  to  set  down  Bitch  a number  as  thirteen,  writing  31;  evidently  General 
merely  remembering  the  digits  for  it,  but  not  knowing*  the  number  of  tens  or  the  position  Observa- 
it  should  occupy.  If  these  stages  bo  well  taught  the  why' is  rendered  smooth  nnd  plain  4,1  on„3  J18  to 
for  all  future  work.  The  addition  and  subtraction  tables  should  he  well  taught  to  pupils  P?  pCie.,M!y 
of  first  class,  and  I have  in  all  cases  pointed  out  to  teachers  that  if  the  power  of  immediately  fouu^^S 
calling  to  mind  the  sums  or  differences  of  any  two  of  the  simple  digits  be  once  given  to  attendance 
pupils  of  first  class,  irrespective  of  its  great  aid  in  strengthening  the  memory,  it  will  follow  at  j11SpGC_ 
them,  as  it  were,  hereafter  through  all  the  advanced  classes  and  rules,  becoming  of  the  tions  made 
highest  aid  to  progress  by  the  accuracy  and  quickness  in  work,  produced.  The  poor  during  the 
mechanical  habits  of  counting  on  the  fingers,  or  putting  marks  on.  the  slates,  should  cer-  year, 
tniuly  never  appear  amongst  pupils  beyond  the  first  stage  or  those  in  junior  division  of 
first  class. 

Penmanship. — A largo  sliaro  of  attention  is  given  to  correct,  plain  copying  from  head- 
lines. Little  or  no  attempts  are  made  to  train  for  writing  a free  current  hand.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  even  advanced  pupils,  who  can  make  a neat  fair  copy 
from  a head-line,  show  most  miserable  results  when  asked  to  write  on  paper  a lino  from 
dictation,  or  copy  from  a book.  Now,  it  ought  to  bo  remembered  that  the  average  age  of 
pupils  attending  our  schools  is  between  1)  and  10,  and  that  before  leaving  they  should  be 
in  some  sort  prepared  for  the  business  of  life.  For  such  nothing  is  more  necessary  than 
the  capacity  of  writing  a neat  current  hand.  Impressed  with  this,  I have  recommended, 
in  addition  to  the  practice  of  writing  copies  on  alternate  pages,  as  suggested  in  last  report, 
that  each  pupil  in  Third  and  higher  classes  shall  bo  provided  with  two  copy-books — one 
for  writing  from  head-lines,  the  other  for  transcription  and  dictation  exercises — each  book 
to  be  used  on  alternate  days.  I have  further  informed  the  teachers  that  it  is  from  the 
latter  kind  of  exorcise  that  penmanship  shall  in  future  be  judged,  and  their  success  in 
teaching  the  subject  estimated.  In  this  way  I hope  to  work  a radical  improvement. 

In  the  District  Model  Schools  (M.  department)  the  Edinburgh  series  of  copy-books  are 
used, being  preferred  by  the  head  master;  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  Mr.  Foster’s  books 
are  preferred.  Both  series  err  hi  not  being  sufficiently  progressive  and  self-assisting  in 
the  elementary  stages.  The  systems  now  coming  into  vogue  are  those  which  teach  rapid 
current  writing — the  Ecriture  cursive  of  the  French  teachers — and  undoubtedly  if  these  be 
properly  carried  out,  they  are  much  superior  to  the  old,  stiff  methods.  Mr.  Foster  deserves 
much  credit  for  introducing  it  to  our  National  schools;  the  Dantonian  system  of  the  American 
common  schools  is  very  similar  to  his.  But  the  Valuers  Laupier , lately  sanctioned  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  introduction  to  the  French  primary  schools,  are  the  most 
perfect  examples  that  I have  seen.  With  some  slight,  modifications  and  improvements, 
especially  iu  the  quality  of  the  paper,  these  copy-books  arc  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Writing from  Dictation  is  very  fairly  attended  to.  In  tlio  table  of  proficiency  given 
with  this  report  the  per-eentago  able  to  write  a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy  is  higher 
than  that  for  the  average  of  all  Ireland;  tlic  per-eentago  “able  to  write  with  case  and  cor- 
rectness’ is  only  10*8,  which,  although  nearly  identical  with  that  returned  by  my  prede- 
cessor in  1835,  is  yet  only  half  oE  the  average  for  that  year.  This  fact,  at  all  events, 
proves  that  two  Inspectors,  unknown  to  each  other,  have  been  practising  the  same  methods 
—the  one  in  the  north-west,  the  other  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  country— my  pre- 
vious district  being  Wexford ; but  it  also  shows,  in  reference  to  the  general  average,  a 
very  wide  diversity  of  opinion  upon  eithov  of  three  points — (1)  as  to  interpretation  of  “ the 
total  numbers  learning  and  examined  in  writing  from  dictation ;"  (2)  of  “ able  to  write 
from  dictation  with  ease  and  correctness ;”  (3)  what  constitutes  this  ability.  Sixteen 
Inspectors  agree  very  closely  with  my  return.  Thirty-seven  return  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,,  while  in  4-  cases  there  is  no  less  than  50  percent,  of  the  number  examined  returned 
as  able  to  write  “ with  ease  and  correctness" ! ! 

A plan  might  be  easily  suggested  for  obviating  such  extreme  discrepancies,  but  this  I 
leave  to  the  central  authorities. 

Grammar I find  this  subject  to  bo  generally  taught  on  the  usual  old  methods,  and 

with  the  same  poverty  of  results.  In  many  instances  the  method  suggested  under,  this 
heading  in  my  report  for  last  year  has  been  recommended  for  adoption.  In  our  National 
schools  grammar  is  more  effectively  taught  by  means  of  lecture,  illustrated  by  black-board 
examples ; lessons  from  text-books  are  positively  useless.  The  noun  is  to  be  taught,  first 
in  order ; the  nature  of  this  being  known,  examples  are  to  bo  given  on  the  black-board  ; 
next  stage  the  verb,  of  which  examples  arc  also  to  bo  written  in  connexion  with  the  noun 
so  as  to  form  a simple  sentence;  in  the  next  stage  a second  noun  is  introduced  so  as  to 
form  examples  of  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  with  the  verb ; then  the  qualifying 
words  may  be  brought  in,  and  lastly  the  connecting  ones.  In  this  way  all  the  grammati- 
cal forms  and  rules  for  syntax  may  be  learned,  their  practical  applications  shown,  and  a 
power  of  expressing  themselves,  orally  as  well  as  written,  gradually  acquired  by  the  pupils. 

Geography  is  on  the  whole  very  poorly  taught;  the  maps  of  Ireland  and  England  seem 
to  he  the  favourites ; the  outlines  of  the  World  and  of  Europe  being  comparatively  neglected. 

Needlework. — Owing  to  the  greater  number  of  the  schools  in  this  district  being  mixed, 
and  conducted  by  masters,  needlework  hus  received  comparatively  little  attention. 
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Extra  Branches  (sucli  as  Singing,  Drawing,  &c.) — Extra  brandies,  sudi  as  singing  and 
drawing,  are  tauglit  in  comparatively  few  schools.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  singing 
will  become  more  widely  introduced,  several  of  the  younger  trained  teachers  evincin'?  an 
aptitude  and  taste  for  its  instruction.  Very  few  understand  drawing,  and  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  rural  schools,  only  the  poorest  and  most  meagre  results  have  been 
obtained. 


District  3,  Coleraine;  Mr.  Bole. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation).— 
Reading  is  improving  in  accuracy  and  in  expression.  The  prevailing  defect  which  I find, 
is  too  low  and  indistinct  a tone  of  voice.  This  arises,  in  some  measure,  from  bashfulness 
iu  the  presence  of  a stranger,  but  it  prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  serious 
attention  and  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  counteract  it,  and  I am  con- 
vinced that  such  efforts  will  he  successfully  put  forth.  Pupils  in  first  and  second  classes 
are  too  often  allowed  to  learn  their  lessons  by  rote ; this  arises,  in  many  instances,  from 
keeping  the  children  too  long  at  one  lesson.  Spelling  of  words  and  phrases  is  well  attended 
to,  and  explanation  is  very  fairly  taught.  More  systematic  and  successful  instruction  in 
explanation  have  been  accomplished  since  the  introduction  of  the  meaning  of  difficult 
words  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  the  reading  books. 

Arithmetic.  —Practical  arithmetic  is  very  fairly  taught,  and  theoretical  arithmetic  pretty 
well.  Attention  is  paid  to  neatness  of  execution,  and  in  some  schools  home  exercises  in 
this  subject  are  worked  by  the  pupils  on  paper,  and  brought  for  the  revision  of  the  teacher, 
with  very  good  results.  Where  mental  arithmetic  receives  due  attention,  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  increased  expertness  at  slate  work. 

Penmanship. — Penmanship  is  improving  very  much.  In  a largo  number  of  schools  the 
writing  is  deserving  of  high  commendation,  and  in  few  schools  is  it  taught  so  badly  as  to 
call  for  censure.  Teachers  have  been  led  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  "branch  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  increased  importance  attached  to  it  in  the  examination  of  schools,  of 
teachers,  nnd  of  paid  monitors.  One  instance  of  the  improvement  effected  is,  that  of  late 
years  I have  generally  found  the  written  exercises  of  the  paid  monitors  at  the  annual  ex- 
aminations to  be  better  executed  than  those  of  the  teachers  at  their  written  examinations. 
From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  teachers  take  pains  with  their  monitors  in  this  respect. 
Copy-books  are  kept  with  more  care  than  they  used  to  be ; in  many  schools  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a blot  or  a stain  in  any  copy-book ; and  teachers  are  anxious  to  obtain 
credit  for  results  attained  in  this  subject. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Dictation  continues  to  be  well  taught.  Excellence  in  this 
department,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  distinctions  of 
National  schools,  as  compared  with  other  schools  of  the  same  class.  There  is  hardly  any 
other  subject  which  affords  the  means  of  judging  so  much  of  a teacher’s  work  iu  a short 
time ; and  areally  good  dictation  exercise  is  a fair  evidence  of  continuous  aud  careful  teach- 
ing,  as  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  cramming,  or  of  a brief  and  fitful  period  of  special  pre- 
paration for  an  examination.  Such  exercises  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  schools,  and 
in  many  the  advanced  classes  can  write  poetical  extracts,  cither  oil  slate  or  paper,  with 
creditable  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  in  proper  form. 

Grammar.  Grammar  is  now  taught  more  intelligently,  and  less  by  rote,  than  it  used  to 
be.  Some  years  ago  pupils  in  the  junior  classes  would  be  found  giving  definitions  of  the 
parts  of  speech  in  language  so  difficult  as  tube  quite  unintelligible  to  thorn ; the  definitions 
are  now  given  by  such  pupils  in  more  plain  and  simple  language,  such  as  is  suited  to  their 
capacity. 

Geography. — Geography  is  very  fairly  taught,  and  is  now,  I think,  becoming  more 
popular  than  formerly  with  both  parents  aud  pupils.  I do  not  hear  so  many  objections  as 
used  to  be  urged  against  spending  time  at  this  subject.  This  is  duo  in  a great  measure  to 
improvement  among  the  teachers  in  the  method  of  teaching  geography. 

Needlework.  Increased  attention  is  given  to  this  branch,  which  is  now  taught  in  all 
female  schools,  and  in  many  mixed  schools.  Its  value  as  a branch  of  female  education  is 
now  fairly  recognised.  Needlework  has  very  properly  been  placed  among  the  important 
subjects  in  the  examination  of  female  teachers,  and  this  fact  will  lead  the  teachers  to  de- 
vote more  attention  to  it. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  Singing,  Drawing,  &c.) — Yoon!  music  is  taught  in  19  schools, 
and  drawing  in  / schools. 


District,  4,  Ballymena. — No  report. 

District  o,  Antrim  ; Mr.  Wilson. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 
— bince  Ibbo  there  is  a decrease  in  the  numbers  able  to  read  Second  and  higher  books,  pos- 
sibly m consequence  of  the  pupils  leaving  school  at  an  earlier  age. 

Oial  spelling  is  improved;  but  the  explanation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  still 
exhibits  the  defects  attendant  on  want  of  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  teachers. 

At  Mimetic.  -Ike  per-centage  of  those  able  to  work  simple  proportion  is  smaller  than  in 
lbb5  probably  from  the  same  cause  as  the  deficient  reading.  This  result  may  also  be  at- 
tributed to  the  low  class  of  candidate  teachers,  and  to  the  increased  number  of  females 
employed. 

Penmanship.-- There  is  little,  if  any,  improvement  in  this  branch.  The  majority  of 
teachers  are  bad  writers  ; ftml  while  the  writing  is  going  on  tlieir  attention  is  occupied 
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with  other  lessons.  Pens  and  ink  arc  often  had  or  unsuitable,  and  more  frequently  the 
supply  is  deficient;  and  generally  the  desks  are  muck  "too  high  for  the  children.  But  I 
almost  invariably  find  that  where  the  teacher  is  himself  a good  writer,  he  overcomes  all 
difficulties. 

Writing  from  Dictation.— This  subject  is  taught  to  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils,  but 
there  is  a falling  off  in  the  results  since  1865. 

Grammar. — Success  in  teaching  grammar  is  very  limited,  nor  can  this  be  surprising, 
seeing  that  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  examined  rarely  exceeded  84  years. 

Geography. — The  returns  under  this  head  show  some  Improvement^"  but  tbe  knowledge 
possessed  is  of  localities.  Teachers  fail  to  impart  other  interesting  information  which 
would  attract  pupils  to  the  study  of  geography. 

Needlework  is  taught  in  48  schools ; in  a few  cases  very  effectively,  hut  in  the  majority 
not  so.  The  duty  of  keeping  up  a supply  of  materials  is  thrown  on  the  female  teacher, 
which  appears  to  me  unfair.  This  is  surely  a fair  point  at  which  to  make  a stand  in  en- 
forcing local  assistance. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.).~ Singing  was  taught  in  14  schools, 
and  drawing  in  2.  The  very  stringent  conditions  imposed  to  qualify  for  gratuities  tend  to 
discourage  the  teaching  of  these  subjects. 

In  only  one  school  is  there  a fair  class  at  mathematics  ; in  a few  others,  2 or  3 pupils 
may  be  found. 

District  G,  S trail  an  e ; Mr.  Nesbitt. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 
— The  great  defect  observable  in  reading  is  indistinctness  of  utterance,  and  a provincial 
sound  of  the  vowels  i and  e.  My  predecessor*,  Mr.  Maliony,  has  been  successful  in  par- 
tially removing  this  defect,  and  I have  some  hopes  that  much  improvement  will  be 
effected.  Oral  spelling  is  on  the  whole  well  attended  to,  and  explanation  has  made  some 
progress,  though  the  pupils  are  backward  in  this. 

Arithmetic. — In  nine- tenths  of  the  schools  there  are  no  advanced  pupils,  yet  the  classes 
are  pretty  well  up  to  their  respective  programmes,  and  the  elementary  rules  are  fairly 
known  in  most  of  the  schools. 

Penmanship. — In  a few  of  the  schools  the  penmanship  is  excellent,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  barely  legible,  and  utterly  devoid  of  system. 

Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books  are  doing  some  good  service  already,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much 
improvement  will  be  ultimately  effected. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  practised  in  all  the  schools,  but  only 
a few  have  attained  to  that  correctness  which  is  indispensable  in  the  professional  or  busi- 
ness man. 

I have  recommended  dictation  on  paper  to  the  more  advanced,  so  as  to  afford  more 
practice  in  penmanship,  as  well  as  to  afford  a better  opportunity  of  testing  progress  in  this 
branch. 

A few  copy-books  should  be  kept  in  each  school  for  tbe  purpose. 

Grammar, — Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  attendance  very  few  can  parse  syntactically, 
but  the  majority  in  3rd  and  4tli  classes  can  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  with  consider- 
able correctness. 

Geography — The  maps  of  Ireland  and  Europe  are  pretty  well  known  by  most  of  tbe 
pupils  who  can  read  Third  Book. 

Needlework. — This  has  only  been  attempted  in  a very  few  schools;  hut  when  there  19  a 
fair  attendance,  of  girls,  the  work  is  very  fair,  and  most  of  the  teachers  work  very  well. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &<■.). — Singing  has  made  some  progress  in 
about  one-tenth  of  the  schools ; and  drawing  in  about  one-twentieth  part  of  this  district. 
The  little  hooks  published  by  Professor  Glover  are  expected  to  raise  the  musical  status  of 
several  teachers  and  schools. 

Drawing  copies  and  models,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  would  be  very 
desirable. 

The  Inspectors  should  also  be  furnished  periodically  with  exercises  to  be  sung  at  sight  by 
the  pupils  of  the  different  classes ; ho  would  be  thereby  enabled  to  decide  more  perfectly 
as  to  the  real  progress  in  each  of  the  schools,  as  the  exercises  would  ho  new  to  the  class. 

District  7,  Mngho.ru ; Mr.  Irvine. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 
—Reading  of  the  senior  classes  in  most,  of  the  schools  is  very  fair,  whilst  that  of  the  junior 
is  only  middling,  or  very  indifferent.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  style  and  sense; 
quantity  instead  of  quality  seems  to  he  the  object  in  respect  to  juniors.  Children  are  kept 
reading  over  and  over  again  the  First  Book  of  Lessons  until  they  can  repeat  off  whole  pages 
*of  detached  sentences  without  looking  at  the  hook.  Nor  does  this  degree  of  proficiency 
entitle  them  to  proceed  to  now'  ground.  A deficiency  in  some  item  of  the  programme  is 
umde  a reason  for  holding  back  on  lessons  of  which  the  children  are  sick.  The  deficient 
item  is  not  anything  more  attended  to;  full  time  is  given  to  reading  over  in  one  mono- 
tonous tone  pages  long  since  impressed  on  the  memory  by  frequent  reading,  or  rather 
droning.  This  is  evidently  great  waste  of  precious  time,  and  demands  amendment. 

Arithmetic. — In  most  of  the  schools  of  the  district  the  knowledge,  of  arithmetic  is  very 
limited;  inn  few  the  pupils  are  ready  and  accurate  in  computation,  but  in  a greater 
number  they  are  slow  and  uncertain,  without  any  notion  of  the  application  of  rules  or  of 
neatness  in  doing  the  work. 
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AppendixD.  Penmanship.— Fairly  taught  by  many  of  tlie  teachers ; some  still  incline  to  set  tlieir  own 

copies  or  head  lines,  but  the  greater  part  use  Vere  Foster’s  copy-books. 

General  Writing  from  Dictation. — This  branch  receives  n duo  portion  of  time  in  the  great 
Observa-  majority  of  the  schools,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  senior  pupils  is  creditable.  The  juniors 
tions  as  to  transcribe  from  their  books  with  success,  and  thus  prepare  for  the  more  difficult  part. 
SSy  Grammar.— In  few  of  the  schools  is  the  proficiency  such  as  to  claim  a word  of  praise 

found  in  Guessing  the  parts  of  speech  is,  in  general,  the  extent  of  attainment.  The  successful 
attendance  teachers  of  grammar  make  up  but  a comparatively  small  number  of  those  that  make  the 
atinspec-  attempt.  The  subject  is  too  often  approached  with  indifference  both  by  teacher  and 
tions  made  scholar,  and  consequently  the  progress  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory, 
during  the  Geography— Fairly  taught  in  general.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  maps  and  text  books 

year.  in  the  schools. 

Needlework. — Hitherto  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  branch.  This  remark 
does  not  apply  to  all  the  teachers,  but  to  a majority  of  them.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
rouse  the  girls  to  a sense  of  the  importance  and  value  of  such  practical  knowledge  • or 
to  induce  their  mothers  to  provide  them  with  work  and  to  watch  their  progress.  ’ 
Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &e.).— In  no  school  is  drawing  taught 
with  any  success.  Singing  lias  been  introduced  into  several,  and  with  good  results.  In  some 
the  progress  is  seriously  checked  by  irregularity  of  attendance,  so  that,  it  is  exceedin-dv 
difficult  to  make  a school  appear,  in  some  parts  of  the  recommendation  return,  as  meritin'" 
gratuity  to  the  teacher.  ° 


District  8,  Belfast.  North ; Mr.  MTlroy.  —Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion).—In  the  majority  of  the  schools  a largo  proportion  of  the  pupils  read  with  a fail- 
degree  of  fluency  ami  accuracy.  The  reading  is,  however,  merely  mechanical:  few  read 
with  intelligence,  and  still  fewer  with  expression.  Oral  spelling  a ml  explanation  are  fairlv 
taught.  J 

Arithmetic.—' This  branch  is  taught  very  mechanically  in  moat  of  the  schools.  The 
definitions  of  the  technical  terms  employed,  and  the  reasons  (if  tin:  several  operations  are 
taught  in  but  very  few  schools.  As  a consequence,  few  even  oF  the  advanced  classes  can 
work  a sum  requiring  an  exercise  of  judgment,  if  it  at  all  differs  from  those  found  in  their 
text  hooks,  hood  treatises  on  this  subject  are  very  ranch  required.  It  would  be  a great 
boon  to  teachers  were  such  books  as  Barnard  Smith's  or  Cornwall  and  Fitch's  added  to 
the  list  of  books  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners. 

Penmanship..  The  penmanship  of  the  pupils  lias  improved  very  much  since  the  intro- 
flection  of  engraved  head  linos.  In  my  mind,  however,  it  is  a great,  mistake  to  introduce 
the  pupils  at  once  to  small  hand.  Freedom  and  command  of  hand  should  be  acquired 
previously  by  writing  a series  of  exercises  in  text.  hand.  In  the  majority  of  the  girls’ 

tv  i -S  ??  S,ty  vla  *??  sbarp  “regnlar;  the  general  impression  being  that  writing  of 
this  kind  is  fashionable.  a ° 

Dict.fm—™s  bl:ancb is  ““Sht  ill  an  the  schools,  and  with  considerable 
X ® be.  fe?  y 'mtraS  dictation  should  be  only  practised  hv  pupils 

able  to  write  a fair  hand.  If  commenced  before. the  style  of  writing  is,  in  some' degree, 
penlym““n[r°f  ™ting  is  acquired;  wliat  is  gained  in  spoiling  is  losi 
LST™ w ” T ot,thc schools  the  dictation  exorcise  is  now  written  on  paper 

murovon  ’ aS  V y'  TllG  mcra,sert  mst  is  ""»■«  than  eounterhelimced  by  he 

improvement  in  penmanship.  J 

ecn,ZZ ?’''^A..fair  I’rop0rtI°"  °f  .tbe  P"l’ils  can  distingeisi,  the  parts  of  speech,  and  are 
nTT  bat  imm  n1,,c  analyze  and  parse  a 

renubed  The  w ? r''  ^ i f t4.'ook^  tllan  th“°  *»  present  in  use,  are  very  much 
T f * “I  ° of  POKccsalvc  parsing  exercises  is  very  much  felt. 

me?snra^ThYhe  VS°°pa?  ;It'S  «*«*h  tat  not  with  the  success  com- 

tartoicd  wbh  a eolloT-  “a  devoted  to  it.  The  memory  or  the  pupils  is  over- 

start  ttae  imirefv  M “*  °115?’  dl«'™ceted  facts,  which  nTtcr  the  lapse  of  a very 

JS^SSkt^X&,^  “*  in  IUixffllseh',ula-  ha™S  assistants, 

sid^bic  number  of ^schooU^^n^er^few^sc^o^sli^o^the  ^ ?us,,t  in  r-Cm' 

in  the  theory  of  vocal  music.  5 1 1 PU1>H»  mad»  »“)'  proheiency 

ta  StT  d^rttgS  ££££?  -*■“* «““»« ■™1 8M"S 

ation)!— The  Occluding  oral  spelling  andexplan-* 

better  schools  with  exm-crinn  q avera8®  ea*e  und  intelligence,  mul  in  some  of  the 
their  importance  demands^  ’ ’ ^ CX],la,mtion  «ceivo  that  attention  which 

S'-ounrledin  the  simple  mul  con, pound  rules.  In 
dispatch.  ^ C iuehtions  m mental  and  slato  arithmetic  with  accuracy  and 

to  ttnS&SSf-  r"  m°St  at  thc  sWC-choais 
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Writing  from  Dictation. — The  teachers  arc  careful  to  give  full  time  and  attention  to  this  Appendix!) . 

useful  branch,  so  far  as  the  generally  crowded  state  of  their  schools  permit.  X believe  ( 

there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect  during  the  year.  General 

Grammar. — Fairly  taught  as  compared  with  the  age  of  the  children,  and  their  proficiency 

in  other  branches.  nroHciencv 

Geography.— In  most  of  the  schools  the  pupils  have  at  least  a fair  knowledge  of  the  ^ p 
maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  and  Ireland.  This  knowledge  is  supplemented  in  the  senior  jn 
classes  by  the  use  of  the  text-books.  attendance 

Needlework. — Several  of  the  female  teachers  having  had  better  opportunities  for  acquiring  at  inspec„ 
a knowledge  of  this  branch  than  those  in  country  districts,  are  more  proficient  themselves,  tions  made 
and  teach  it  with  reasonable  success.  during  the 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Both  taught  to  some  extent  in  several  year, 
schools,  but  in  almost  all  with  limited  success. 


District  10,  Newtownards  ,*  Mr.  Macdonnell. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  ex- 
planation).— The  reading  in  general  is  tolerably  fluent,  but  deficient  in  ease  and  intelli- 
gence. The  accent  of  the  people  of  this  district  is  peculiar  and  somewhat  harsh,  and  in 
consequence  it  is  very  difficult  to  teach  the  children  to  read  in  a graceful  or  pleasing  man- 
ner. The  teachers  in  general  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  good  reading,  and  are 
giving  increased  attention  to  the  subject ; and  now  that  the  children  are  all  supplied  with 
the  Board's  new  reading  books,  I expect  to  be  able  to  report  satisfactory  progress  under 
this  head  next  year. 

Oral  spelling  and  explanation  receive  a fair  degree  of  attention. 

Arithmetic. — This  branch  is  well  taught  in  a very  considerable  number  of  the  schools. 
In  most  cases  I have  found  the  children  well  instructed  in  notation,  tables,  simple  and 
compound  rules,  and  a fair  proportion  of  them  able  to  work  the  higher  rules. 

Of  the  children  examined  in  arithmetic  30  per  cent,  were  able  to  set  down  any  number 
consisting  of  7 places  of  figures ; 52  per  cent,  were  able  to  work  any  sum  in  subtraction ; 
26  per  cent,  were  able  to  work  division  of  money ; and  15  per  cent,  could  solve  questions 
rearlilv  in  proportion  and  practice. 

Mental  Arithmetic  is,  I regret  to  say,  taught  in  very  few  schools  of  the  district. 
Penmanship—  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  copy-books  are  used  in  every  school  in  the  district,  and 
with  marked  success.  In  a groat  number  of  the  schools  the  copy-books  of  the  children 
are  written  very  carefully,  and  are  kept  perfectly  clean  and  neat ; and  even  in  the  worst 
schools  improvement  in  penmanship  is  quite  perceptible.  Uniformity  of  writing  amongst 
the  children  of  the  same  school  is,  perhaps,  the  best  test  of  systematic  and  judicious  teach- 
ing, and  in  many  of  the  schools  I find  a striking  similarity  in  the  writing  of  the  children 
of  the  same  class,  aud  even  amongst  the  schools  of  the  district  the  writing  is  becoming 
similar.  . . 

In  writing  their  copies  the  children  aim  at  two  things,  namely,  (a)  the  imitation  oj  every 
letter  in  the  head  line,  and  (b)  the  writing  of  every  word  without  lifting  the  pen. 

The  female  children  are  writing  a rounder  hand  than  formerly. 

Writing  from  Dictation.— Next  to  reading  dictation  is  the  most  important  subject 
taught  in  our  Bcliools.  The  teachers  here  give  an  exercise  in  it  daily  to  the  second,  third, 
and  higher  classes.  When  the  exercises  are  written  the  children  change  slates,  and  each 
child  corrects  the  mistakes  of  its  neighbour.  This  gives  the  exercise  a double  value.  In 
a few  of  the  best  schools  dictation  is  written  on  paper,  but  paper  is  too  dear  to  be  used 
generally  for  the  purpose. 

Of  the  children  examined  on  this  subject  in  third  and  higher  classes,  30  per  cent,  were 
able  to  write  a sentence  with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  IS  per  cent,  with  ease  and 


correctness.  _ 

Grammar. — The  senior  classes  in  a largo  number  of  the  schools  have  a tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  text  of  the  grammar  and  of  simple  parsing,  and  the  junior  classes  have  some 
knowledge  of  tho  parts  of  speech;  hut  in  general  the  structure  and  analysis  of  sentences  are 
little  understood,  and  altogether  the  teaching  on  this  branch  is  too  mechanical,  and  has 
little  relation  to  either  “ The  Science  of  Language,”  or  “The  Art  of  Speaking  and  writing 
Correctly.” 

Geography. — This  branch  cannot  be  successfully  taught  without  the  joint  use  of  text- 
books and  maps.  The  children  in  the  schools  have  a fair  knowledge  of  the  text-hoolc,  but 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  maps ; and,  in  general,  the  geography  of  the  British 
islands  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention.  , 

Needlework. — This  most  important  branch  of  female  education  docs  not  m general  receive 
nearly  enough  of  attention  in  the  schools,  but  since  the  recent  arrangements  of  the  Bonn., 
by  which  a high  value  is  given  to  needlework  in  the  classification  of  the  female  teaciiers, 
I have  observed  a considerable  improvement  under  this  head,  and  I expect  to  be  able  to 
report  favourably  upon  it  next  year.  . . . • . 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.).— Singing  is  attempted  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  schools,  but,  except  in  about  seven  or  eight  instances,  with  very  littl- 
results.  , „ . | . , . 

Drawing  is  taught  in  a number  of  the  schools  with  some  degree  of  promise,  hut  only  m 
one  or  two  with  my  actual  remits.  Ou  the  whole,  staging  ami  (taming  exorcise  very 
little  influence  on  the  education  of  the  district. 
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District  11,  Donegal ; Mr.  Kealy— Heading  (including  oral  spelling-  and  explanation)  — 
Reading  is  fairly  taught  in  most  of  the  schools,  though,  in  most  instances,  it  is  rather  too 
mechanical  and  monotonous.  Kenlly  good  reading  is  rarely  met  with.  The  many  sub 
jects  required  to  be  taught  in  a National  school  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  as  much 
time  to  this  subject  as  its  importance  demands.  It  is  too  seldom  taught  as  a distinct 
lesson,  and  does  not  receive  that  marked  attention  from  the  teacher  which  it  requires 
Oral  spelling  is  fairly  attended  to,  but  is  not  sufficiently  taught  in  connexion  with  the 
text ; this  is  necessary  in  order  to  a proper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  I 
have  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  phrase  spelling  whenever  it  was  neglected 
Arithmetic. — Too  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  tables,  particularly  the  addition 
and  subtraction  tables,  as  also  to  the  necessity  for  committing  the  rules  to  memory  and 
understanding  some  of  the  principles ; neither  are  the  pupils  sufficiently  exercised  in  the 
elementary  rules,  being  often  found  deficient  in  these,  though  working  in  the  more  ad 
vanced  rules.  On  the  whole,  nearly  every  teacher  aims  at  making  good  arithmeticians* 
and  many  in  this  district  succeed  in  doing  so.  Yet,  in  not  a few  schools  it  is  still  unskil- 
fully taught,  and  the  degree  of  proficiency  is  still  far  from  being  what  is  desirable  or  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  time  devoted  to  teaching  it. 

Penmanship.  I cannot  speak  satisfactorily  of  penmanship.  In  a few  schools 
where  the  teachers  exercise  a proper  supervision  writing  is  well  taught,  but  )n  the 
majority  it  is  far  from  being  good.  As  the  teachers  are  generally  employed  with 
the  junior  classes,  or  in  teaching  some  other  subject  during  the  time  devoted  to  writiiw 
secured  ^ ^ **  neceSSaiy  suPervisioll>  an<-l  without  this,  good  writing  can  never  be 

Writing  from  Dictation.— This  subject  is  now  generally  well  attended  to,  and  nro- 
V™aud  freq?ently  satisfactory.  The  senior  classes  in  nearly  all  the 
schools  m this  district  now  perform  this  exercise  on  paper 

rf a fcT,sohools  is  tllis  sul>J'Mt  ",el1  ‘““KM;  many  easts  the  giving 
speech  1 ^ m°re  a MnS  cunfluMl  t0  “imiug  the  parts  of 

Geoyrapiy.-Themaps  of  the  World  mid  Europe  and  Ireland  are  fairly  known  by  the 
kSowlel  Sr  , m m0St  n the„schools  of  th0  Strict,  and  in  a few  a more  extended 
Station  1™™*-  On  the  whole  this  subject  receives  a fair  amount  of 

Until  lately  this  branch  lias  not  received  the  amount  of  attention  which 
its  importance  merited.  In  many  cases  the  parents  wore  quite  indifferent  about  it  and 
even  in  a few  instances  opposed  to  having  the  time  of  their  children  occupied  with  it  ’ As 
ItTOXS. XS:  to  it,  and  seldom  c£,alifS  pmp«r£ 

ment  6 h P & * ‘ actlon  ol  tte  Boardi»  ‘be  matter  will  effect  great  improve- 

*££  te)-Staeins  is  *"**  13  ^ aad 

(i, minding  oral  spelling  and  explanation), 
correct  S’  ^ ’ 11  an4  “d'stmct,  and  in  many  cases  very  slovenly  and  1a. 

Vta^oderata'  “ ^ Mr  0n  thc  whoie’  the  explanation  of  the  subject-matter  is 

cases,  iSW^untatfossra  to'fail  hf  Siinlo  si? b“‘l  ,In  tho  vast  majority  of 
senior  classes  failure  in  the  same  rile  ooJXnamfy  ’ 0Vm  m UuS  ™6eS  °f  lbe 
The  advanced  desses  are  not  good  at  easy  mercantile  accounts. 

lines  are* imdlylniitateib  and  thfawy  “th  ^¥°“fl3r  “f  'L  h“d 

end.  y eu“3  frora  “lu  beginning  of  tho  book  to  the 

ing  writing.  CTtay^a®  aiLre^be' nL'tm'i  ^i’0”  *"  ,t]U>  bost  “0Ilrs0  f"r  tc“c1*' 

to  set  the  head  lines  liimsclf.  atcr  wntes  ;1  (food  hand,  I recommend  him 

Writing  from  Dictation  pretty  fair  ns  to  ancllintr.  ....  , 

Grammar. — I do  not  examine  the  JL  , 1 V 1 ' llot  8™d  us  to  writing, 

classes  know  gramninr^uftfahmtly  weU. 8600114  cl““s  grammar-tho  third  mid  fourth 

appia/s  to  have  !|*  ,lml’ 1,1  u“  Wurld  ; tlioir  attention 

even  on  these  the  answering  was  very  poor  i 3 1 U “ malu  Europe  and  Ireland,  and 
Needlework. — In  some  few  schools  it  is  well  t,„M.i.*  T ,, 
the  teaching  of  needlework  is  attended  with  modmta  al,i“  “"JOnty  °f  ,emall!  Sch°olS 
JLxtra  Branches  (such  as  sin<dn<r,  drawimr  'i  ti  . . 

-the  convent  and  model  schools  Sligo  ■ W14  hl  mly  2 s^°°o 

ordinary  National  schools.  h ukJ1'b  is  also  taught  in  these  2,  and  m 3 

schools,  music  is  fairly* tMghrta°ta-0l0eMes.rmlehCa  “lG  6XM'n™t,.v  taught— in  tlie  ordinary 

District  18,  EnnisldUen ; Mr.  Healy.  —Heading  (including  oral  spelling  mid  explanation)- 
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— Tho  results  in  reading  nvo,  judging  from  published  reports,  fully  equal  to  tlio  average  AppendixD. 
of  other  districts,  as  nuiy  be  seen  from  the  following : — 

Able  to  read  First.  Book  correctly  ....  32-2  per  cent. 

„ Second  ,,  and  intelligently  . . 25-2  „ 

,,  Third  and  higher  books  correctly  and  intelligently  . 1-T5  ,, 


Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  explanation,  including  subject  matter  of 
lessons ; and,  as  a consequence,  reading  is  becoming  now  expressive,  so  that  an  auditor 
can  plainly  perceive  that  the  pupils,  to  a greater  or  loss  extent,  understand  what  they  are 
reading  about.  In  other  words,  the  reading  is  becoming  more  intelligent , meaning  by  this, 
that  the  pupils  show  from  their  style  that  they  have  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  subject 
matter;  this  when  attained  in  an  ordinary  National  school,  I consider  entitled  to  be  called 
good  reading.  As  for  emphasis,  tone,  moderation,  &c.,  &c. ; which  go  to  form  the  finished 
reader,  such,  except  in  a very  comparative  and  rudimentary  sense,  are  wanting,  nor  can  they 
with  any  degree  of  reason  be  expected.  The  revised  Lesson  Books  will,  I have  confidence, 
effect  a decided  improvement  in  reading.  I find  that  the  poetry,  especially  of  the  Third 
Book,  has  already  taken  hold  of  the  children  ; and  there  can  ho  no  doubt  that  the  repeti- 
tion and  recitation  of  tho  finely-clothed  thoughts  of  our  native  and  other  poets,  cannot 
fail  to  add  feeling  and  sentiment  to  the  pupils’  reading,  as  it  must,  undoubtedly,  to  their 
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refinement  of  taste. 

Arithmetic. — So  far  ns  accuracy  and  a better  mastery  of  tho  elementary  rules  are  con- 
cerned, very  fair  progress  can  be  reported ; but  hardly  any  in  the  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples. This  is  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  ft  district  where  scarcely  any  pupils 
are  met  with  in  tho  Fourth  Class ; and  where  the  average  age  of  the  children  in  attend- 
ance does  not-  exceed  9^  years. 

The  questions  proposed  by  me  for  testing  the  proficiency  in  notation,  simple  subtraction, 
division  of  money,  and  proportion  or  practice,  were  such  as  follow : — 


Write  down  7,010,101, 

From  7,020,101  take  910,093, 

Divide  £50  by  52. 

Find  the  rent  of  a farm  of  1 9 acres,  2 roods  and  20  perches,  at  4Gs.  6^.  per  acre. 

The  results  were  that  of  the  total  number  examined  by  me  in  the  arithmetic,  which  by 
the  way  included  all  pupils  in  second  class  .and  upwards,  32  per  cent,  notated  to  millions; 
534  per  cent,  did  simple  subtraction;  25  per  cent,  division  of  money;  and  12-4  per  cent, 
proportion  or  practice.  Taking  the  classification,  irregular  attendance,  and  tender  age  of 
the  pupils  into  account,  the  foregoing  results  I consider  satisfactory. 

Penmanship Clean  copy-books  and  carefulness  of  execution  is  now  the  rule  in  tho 

district.  In  classing  the  penmanship  I confess  I was  almost  too  exacting ; but  it  affords 
me  pleasure  to  say  that  tho  teachers  as  a body  cheerfully  joined  in  the  effort  to  improve 
this  important  branch.  During  my  long  experience  of  school  management,  X have  found 
that  clean,  unscribbled  copy-books,  and  good,  careful  writing  always  co-exist ; accordingly 
I suggested  to  the  teachers  to  keep  their  desks  well  dusted,  and  to  make  the  pupils  have 
clean  hands  and  provide  blotting  paper.  The  observance  of  these  simple  and  apparently 
puerile  suggestions,  has  been  productive  of  results  that  are  satisfactory  not  alone  to  me, 
hut,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  pupils. 

I think  it  proper  to  say  that  in  classing  the  writing,  I take  a higher  standard  now 
than  I did  formerly;  this  I think  not  unreasonable,  seeing  the  facilities  that  exist  at  pre- 
sent to  secure  a higher  and  more  uniform  style  of  penmanship.  Tho  results  in  writing 
were: — 


Able  to  writo  on  paper  fairly  ....  50*4  per  cent. 

„ „ „ with  case  and  freedom  . • 13*6  „ 

I continue  of  the  opinion’ expressed  in  my  last  report,  that  Mr.  Foster’s  head  lines 
admit  of  considerable  improvement ; tho  main  strokes  of  the  letters  have  neither  the  firm- 
ness nor  body  that  they  should ; while  numbers  7 and  8 appear  to  me  to  be  useless  or 
rather  indeed  mischievous,  as  they  tend  to  make  the  writing  degenerate  into  a mere 
scrawl.  Numbers  2,  4,  and  5 are  the  only  ones  of  the  series  whose  use  I encourage,  as 
being  in  my  humble  opinion  tho  best  adapted  to  tlic  wants  of  the  children  attending  our 
schools.  I think  tho  finishing  head  lines  for  females  should  bo,  at  least  semi-angular.  . 

Writing  from  Dictation. — This  useful  branch  is  taught  with  more  or  less  judgment  and 
success  in  every  school  in  the  district.  At  my  inspections  I examined  the  different  classes 
on  oral  or  phrase  spelling,  and  noted  tho  result  in  tho  “ Observation  Book this  course 
has  had  a good  effect  in  the  direction  towards  which  it  was  aimed,  viz.,  the  improvement 
of  writing  from  dictation.  Subjoined  are  the  results  in  dictation : — 

Able  to  writo  with  tolerable  accuracy  . ■ • ^0'4  per  cent. 

„ „ ease  and  correctness  • • • *6  >» 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  was  not  satisfactory,  only  19 ‘2  per  cent, 
of  those  examined  being  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech;,  and  6*6  with  syntactical 
parsing.  Every  year’s  experience  goes  to  strengthen  tho  convictions  I have  long  enter- 
tained, that  it  would  he  more  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  as  well  as  with  sound 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1867. 

educational  principles,  to  include  for  examination,  under  this  hoacl,  none  below  junior 
third-class  pupils,  inasmuch  as  the  reasoning  faculties  must  be  considerably  developed 
before  grammar  can  become  a useful  mental  discipline. 

Geography. — The  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  elementary 
character  "of  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Nearly  all  pupils  of 
the  senior  second-class  and  upwards,  possess  a fair  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  the  World, 
and  of  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  mathematical  or 
physical  geography. 

Needlework.  — Though  increased  attention  is  now  being  given  to  needlework,  I must 
say  there  is  still  room  for  considerable  improvement.  A sufficient  supply  of  working 
materials  is  seldom  found  on  bauds,  but  if  the  teachers  were  sufficiently  zealous  to  pro- 
mote industrial  work,  they  need  never  complain  of  lack  of  work,  so  long  as  there  are  to  be 
found,  unfortunately,  in  every  school,  many  articles  of  dress  that  require  mending  or  darning. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing  and  drawing,  &c.).— Singing  and  drawing  are  taught 
in  only  a few  schools ; the  results  are  partly  good. 

District  14,  Omagh ; Mr.  Adair. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 
—I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  I have  observed  considerable  improvement 
in  reading,  both  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  Oral  spelling  is  in  general  well  attended 
to;  and  on  the  whole  the  explanation  of  the  words,  and  of  the  matter  of  the  lessons,  has 
been  very  fairly  given  by  the  pupils. 

Arithmetic . —Very  fair  progress  in  arithmetic  has  been  made.  In  almost  every  school 
all  the  pupils— even  the  many  young  children  of  iirst-class — arc  taught  to  write  numbers 
on  slates.  I have  often  found  pupils  in  first  class  able  to  write  numbers  of  three  places 
correctly.  And  I observed  on  comparing  the  results  of  my  examinations  for  1867  with 
those  of  previous  years  that  a large  per-centage  of  those  examined  were  able  to  work  the 
higher  rules.  The  teachers  generally  know  arithmetic  very  well,  and  taka  an  interest  in 
teaching  it. 

Penmanship. — As  to  penmanship,  my  experience  is  that  the  writing  lias  become  more 
uniform,  and  on  the  whole  has  improved  materially.  The  number  “able  to  write  with 
ease  and  freedom " has  considerably  increased,  respect  being  bad  to  the  total  number 
whose  writing  was  examined,  and  its  quality  noted.  I attribute  this  in  a very  great 
degree  to  the  introduction  of  copy-books  with  engraved  head  lines.  I know  a difference 
of  opinion  exists  among  teachers  with  regard  to  such  copy-books;  but  I cordially  and 
thoroughly  approve  of  them  in  the  present  condition  of  our  elementary  schools. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  satisfactorily  taught.  All  pupils 
who  write  small  hand  write  from  dictation.  Those  whose  writing  is  not  so  advanced, 
that  is,  those  who  only  write  round-hand,  copy  on  slates  from  their  lesson-hooks,  I have 
nothing  to  complain  of  under  this  head. 

Grammar. — Grammar  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly  taught.  All  above  tlie  mere  begin- 
ners learn  at  least  the  parts  of  speech ; and  all  above  second  class  profess  to  be  learning 
syntactical  parsing.  In  general,  those  who  have  been  some  lime  in  third  class,  and  all  in 
fourth  and  fifth  classes  make  a fair  attempt  at  parsing.  I have,  however,  to  observe  that 
in  many  instances  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  matter  contained  in  the  toxt-boolc  should  be 
better  known.  < 

Geography. — This  branch  receives  sufficient  attention  in  almost  all  of  the  schools  in  my 
district.  It  is  very  well  taught  from  the  maps;  but  in  many  instances  I have  had  to 
complain  that  the  more  advanced  pupils  were  not  well  enough  madc-up  in  the  matter  of 
their  text-hooks  on  geography. 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  not  extensively  taught  in  this  district.  Of  all  the  females 
I found  in  the  schools  during  the  year,  only  18  per  cent,  were  learning  needlework  of  any 
kind.  It  is  to  he  observed,  however,  that  there  arc  very  few  (only  14)  schools  in  the 
district  under  female  teachers ; and  again,  there  are  hut  few  (only  12)  worktnistresses  in 
schools  under  male  teachers,  the  number  of  schools  which  command'  an  attendance  sufficient 
to  warrant  salary  to  a teacher  of  needlework  being  but  small 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — The.  model  schools  being  excepted, 
singing  is  taught  in  but  four  of  the  schools  of  this  district,  and  drawing  in  only  one  school; 
that  is,  by  teachers  who  have  certificates  of  competency  to  leach  those  branches. 

. District  15,  Dungannon;  Mr.  Morell. — Heading  (including  oral  spelling  anil  explanation). 

Fair  improvement  has  been  made  in  reading.  Pronunciation  is  less  defective  than  in 
former  years.  The  senior  classes,  especially  in  the  girls’  schools,  read  very  well,  with  a fair 
degree  of  fluency  and  care.  A better  system  of  teaching  reading,  as  regards  the  junior 
classes  at  least,  is  adopted  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  From  the  earliest  stage, 
even  before  all  the  letters  are  known,  the  children  arc  taught  to  read.  Reading  lessons  as 
such,  however,  are  not  prepared  at  home,  except  in  a few  of  the  higher  class  schools. 

Oral  spelling  is  carefully  and  successfully  taught.  Explanation  tolerably  so. 

Arithmetic — More  time  and  attention  is  given  to  arithmetic  than  to  any  other  subject 
of  the  school  programme..  It  is  well  understood  by  tho  teachers  generally,  as  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools  it  is  efficiently  taught.  Notation  is  the  only  branch  of  this  subject 
m which  proper  progress  cannot  be  reported,  though  it  is  now  taught  in  all  the  schools  to 
the  pupils  in  classes  by  and  off  the  black  board. 
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Penmanship — A very  decided  improvement  in  tliia  subject  1ms  been  made.  There  still  AppendUcD. 

continues,  however,  a want  01  personal  superintendence  by  the  teacher  during  the  writing  

exercise.  In  schools  without  a monitor  or  assistant  the  teacher  complains  lie  has  not  time  General 
to  give  this  superintendence  to  writing;  hut  in  nearly  all  such  cases  it  is  found  the  ar-  Observa- 
rangements  of  the  time-table  are  not  suitable,  nud  when  judiciously  altered,  the  difficulty  t*on,i' as  to 
as  regards  time  disappears.  The  copy-books  are  kept  with  more  'neatness  and  care,  and  PJ°foiency 
the  style  of  writing  generally  is  improved.  Pupils 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  continues  to  be  well  attended  to.  The  f°undin 
progress  during  the  year  lias  been  satisfactory.  attendance 

Grammar. — Grammar  is  fairly  taught,  and  to  a fair  proportion  of  pupils.  The  progress 
throughout  the  year  has  been  satisfactory.  In  almost  all  the  schools  of  the  district  the  during  the 
children,  from  the  higher  draft  of  first  class,  learn  the  parts  of  speech ; second  class  pupils  year. b 
know  the  article,  noun,  adjective,  and  verb ; third  class  can  distinguish  all  the  parts  of 
speech;  while,  the  majority  of  fourth  class  children  are  found  able  to  parse. 

Geography. — This  is  the  only  subject  of  the  school  programme  in  which  progress  cannot 
be  reported.  Some  few  of  the  senior  pupils  learn  home  lessons  in  geography,  but 
seldom  is  any  systematic  instruction  given  to  the  junior  classes.  This  appears  strange,  for 
certainly  no  branch  of  the  school  work  demands  leas  labour  from  the  teacher,  and  none  is 
more  interesting  to  the  children.  Instruction  by  lecture  from  maps  is  rarely  given  ; and 
though  second  class  pupils  are  generally  found  able  to  name  the  continents  and  oceans,  arid 
third  class  to  give  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  the  information  gained  is  of  little  use.  The 
lesson  is  learned  by  rote,  the  names  of  the  various  divisions  of  land  and  water  throughout 
the  world  may  bo  glibly  given,  but  of  the.  relative  position  of  such  places  nothing  is  known. 

Needlework. — This  important  branch  has  received  more  attention  than  in  former  years. 

In  a considerable  number  of  the  mixed  schools  a paid  teacher  of  needlework  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  in  such  schools  all  the  girls  from  second  class  upwards  receive  daily  instruc- 
tion in  sewing  and  knitting.  Plain  work  is  chiefly  attended  to.  Not  much  time  is  given 
to  embroidery  or  other  kinds  of  fancy  work. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.).— In  12  schools  of  the  district  instruction 
in  vocal  music  is  given.  In  two  schools  drawing  is  taught.  In  9 cases  gratuities  have 
been  recommended  to  the  teacher  for  the  proficiency  made  by  the  pupils  in  those  branches 
during  the  past  year. 

District  16,  Armagh;  Mr,  Osborne. — Beading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion).— The  reading  in  this  district,  so  far  as  I know  it,  is  not  pleasing.  It  is  too  hurried 
and  indistinct,  the  tone  is  monotonous  and  the  words  are  improperly  grouped.  There  is, 
except  in  a few  schools,  a marked  neglect  of  the  valuable  couplet— 

“ Learn  to  read  slow , all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places.” 

The  oral  spelling  is  pretty  good,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading  lessons,  and  the  defective  grouping  referred  to  in 
the  reading  is  a serious  bar  to  the  pupils'  own  comprehension. 

Arithmetic. — Some  pupils  in  the  better  class  schools  can  solve  questions  in  the  com- 
mercial rules  with  a fair  measure  of  expertness  and  correctness ; but,  generally  speaking, 
the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  pupils  are  defective,  and  they  have  evidently  not  been 
carefully  trained  and  exercised  in  elementary  rules  and  principles. 

Penmanship. — The  penmanship,  so  far  ns  I have  seen  it,  is  very  poor,  and  the  copy-books 
carelessly  kept.  I.  have  seen  very  few  specimens  of  graceful  or  even  neatly  executed 
penmanship. 

Writing  from  Dictation . — The  oral  spelling  is  more  generally  correct  than  the  writing 
from  dictation.  Comparing,  however,  the  efficiency  attained  here  with  that  in  other 
branches  in  the  schools  generally,  there  are  evidences  of  higher  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  this  exercise  by  the  teachers.  The  defects  pointed  out  by  my  predecessor  in  last 
year’s  report  arc  still  visible. 

Grammar. — I have  not  found  much  intelligent  acquaintance  with  this  subject.  A con- 
siderable number  of  the  pupils,  however,  can  distinguish  tho  parts  of  speech  in  a plain 
sentence  with  some  degree  of  readiness  ami  accuracy,  and  can  parse  etymologically  to  some 
extent. 

It  is  to  ho  borne,  in  mind  that  my  present  experience  of  the  schools  extends  over  only 
a portion  of  the  district. 

Geography. — Except  in  a very  few  schools  this  subject  is  only  nominally  or  imperfectly 
taught.  There  is  a iitllo  acquaintance  with  the  principal  maps,  but  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  text-books. 

Needlework — -This  most  useful  branch  is  fairly  taught  in  n considerable  number  of 
schools,  and  is  limited  and  defective  in  only  a few.  It  is  also  to  be  commended  that  plain 
sewing  and  knitting  are  more  attended  to  tlmn  ornamental  and  fancy  needlework. 

Extra  Branch's  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Vocal  music  on  the  Hullah  system  is 
taught  in  a considerable  number  of  schools  with  more  or  less  success.  Drawing  is  at- 
tempted in  a few  schools,  but  except  in  one  or  two  there  are  no  satisfactory  results. 

District  17,  Downpatrick ; Mr.  Kennedy. — Beading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion).— The  pupils  are  in  general  able  to  read  with  considerable  fluency  the  books  correa- 
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ponding  to  the  class  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  but  in  many  localities,  owing  to  irregularity 
of  attendance,  and  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  iinally  withdrawn  from  school,  the 
number  of  those  who  reach  the  advanced  classes  is  too  small.  Hence  I fear  that 
in  after-life  many  will  read  imperfectly,  though  the  table  of  proficiency  shows  a 
larger  proportion  of  those  examined  able  to  read  the  U bird  Iloolc  than  1 have  found  else- 
where. Considerable  inconvenience  has  been  caused  by  tlio  changes  made  in  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Bocks,  so  soon  after  the  new  editions  were  issued,  and  it  will  still  require 
some  time  to  have  all  the  children  provided  with  the  revised  editions ; there  is  a reluct- 
ance to  purchase  a new'  book  while  that  in  use  is  not  worn  out. 

Arithmetic . — The  ages  of  the  pupils  being  considered  there  is  not  much  reason  to  find 
fault  with  the  proficiency  attained  in  arithmetic,  where  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  per- 
forming the  calculations,  though  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  hoys  returned  as  learning 
proportion  and  practice  who  are  unable  to  work  readily  questions  in  elementary  rules  or 
reduction  when  dictated  to  the  class.  The  black  board  is  not  sufficiently  employed  in 
teaching  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  1ms  always  appeared  to  me  that  reduction  should 
precede  compound  rules,  j'ct-  almost  universally  the  latter  arc  taught  first. 

While  mental  arithmetic  is  nominally  taught  to  nil  in  almost  every'  school,  yet  hoys 
and  girls  considerably  advanced  in  slate  arithmetic  too  frequently  fail  in  easy  questions 
referring  to  the  business  of  every-day  life,  when  required  to  bo  done  mentally. 

Penmanship. — The  penmanship  is  improved  during  the  year.  The.  use  of  Vere  Foster’s 
copy-books  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results  in  teaching  writing ; though  where 
giris  had  been  taught  an  angular  hand,  it  requires  some  time  to  accustom  them  to  the 
Btyle  of  copies  now  in  use.  It  appears  to  me  that  for  girls’  schools,  copy-books  with 
head  lines  in  which  the  letters  are  not  quite  ao  round  would  be  bettor  adapted. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — This  is  taught,  and  with  fair  success,  in  all  schools  to  third 
and  fourth  classes ; and  in  more  to  either  the  whole  of  second  class,  or  the  advanced 
draft  of  that  class.  A more  general  use  of  long  pencils,  properly  pointed,  a supply  being 
kept  for  this  exercise  alone,  would  lead  to  improvement. 

Grammar. — Grammar  is  taught  in  accordance  with  the  programme  in  all  schools, 
though  the  number  of  pupils  able  to  parse  a sentence  syntactically  is  limited ; rather  less 
than  six  per  cent,  of  those  learning  grammar  having  reached  this  standard.  As  stated  last 
year,  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently  or  intelligently  taught  from  tcxt-boolcs ; irregular  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  those  old  enough  to  understand  this  subject  is  purely  the  cause  of  this. 

Geography. — The  observations  made  in  last  yenr’s  report  respecting  this  branch  are  still 
applicable;  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  leading  outlines  of  the  maps  has  in  most  cases 
been  attained.  I consider  it  desirable  that  our  schools  should  be  supplied  with  a small 
elementary  text-book  on  local  geography,  the  lessons  in  which  could  be  gone  over  in 
succession  without  omitting  any  portion.  To  attempt  this  with  the  books  now  in  use, 
pupils  would  have  advanced  but  a short  way  when  leaving  school  altogether,  and  few 
teachers  know  exactly  which  portions  ought  to  be  selected  for  home  lessons. 

Needlework — Needlework  is  now  taught  to  the  female  pupils  in  68  schools  out  of  124, 
the  average  number  of  giris  found  employed  in  this  branch  at  the  time  of  visit  being  15 
per  school,  of  these  nearly  one-half  were  provided  with  plain  sewing,  and  the  others  with 
knitting,  netting,  or  embroidery.  A larger  number  should  bo  taught  plahiwork,  but 
the  supply  of  materials  for  this  is  insufficient  in  many  schools. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing  and  drawing,  &c.). — Singing  is  taught  in  twenty 
schools,  and  drawing  in  four.  The  drawing  has  been  commenced,  and  it  is  in  general 
only  elementary ; more  success  has  attended  the  teaching  of  vocal  music. 

District  18,  Monaghan ; Mr.  Eardley. — Reading  (including  oval  spelling  and  ex- 
planation).— The  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  first  class  continues  too  gveat  in  many 
schools.  This  I consider  arises  from  the  disinclination  which  teachers  in  general,  but 
male  teachers  in  particular,  have  to  undertake  the  monotonous  labour  of  instructing 
children  unable  to  read.  And  au  arduous  task  it  is,  requiring  tact,  patience,  gentleness, 
perseverance,  and  sympathy.  In  an  infant  school  tlio  work  may  bo  varied  by  singing, 
inarching,  and  the  usual  manual  exercises,  so  as  to  prevent  either  teacher  or  pupil  from 
being  wearied ; but  in  an  ordinary  school,  there  are  no  such  resources,  and  too  frequently 
the  irksome  task  devolves  upon  the  monitor,  or  some  pupil  in  tlio  senior  class,  who  has 
still  less  relish  for  the  work  than  the  teacher  himself.  Uiulor  sucli  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  pupils  in  this  class  progress  so  slowly,  that  it  takes  two  years,  and  some- 
times longer,  to  fit  them  for  the  Second  Book.  Ono  result  of  this  is,  that  considerably 
more  than  a third  of  all  the  children  attending  school  are  in  the  First  Book.  In  the 
other  classes,  there  is  a perceptible  improvement  in  the  reading ; the  words  are  more  dis- 
tmctlyand  firmly  pronounced,  and  with  less  hesitation  and  labour  than  formerly.  There 
still  exists,  however,  too  great  a disregard  for  the  pauses.  The  commas  are  very  frequently 
passed  over,  even  when  their  suppression  would  lead  to  a complete  alteration  in  the  sense. 
In  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  the  following  sentence  would  bo  read  so  as  to  make  the 
word  like  a verb,  “ The  tiger  does  not,  like  many  other  beasts  of  prey,  sliun  tlio  presence 
of  man.  Explanation  is  more  attended  to  since  tlio  introduction  of  the  neiv  series  of 
reading-books,  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  at  the  commencement  of  each  lesson  are 
now  thoroughly  learned.  Phrase  spelling  is  very  fairly  attended  to,  and  in  many  schools 
it  forms,  with  tables,  the  “ home  lessons  ” for  the  junior  classes, 
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Arithmetic. — I find  by  comparing  the  proficiency  table  of  this  year  with  that  for  I860,  AppendixD. 

when  nearly  the  same  number  of  children  was  examined,  that  the  present  year  shows  an  in-  * 

crease  in  the  number  of  passes  in  notation  and  simple  subtraction , but  a decrease  in  the  two  General 
higher  standards — viz.,  division  of  money  and  proportion.  This  fact  would  appear  to  indi-  Gbserva- 
cate  that  the  teaching  is  not  becoming  more  intelligent.  I am  of  opinion  that  arith-  tloris  ?8  to 
metic  and  grammar  are  the  two  worst  taught  subjects  in  the  school  course,  though  none 
are  more  calculated  to  develope  the  reasoning  faculties,  or  to  exercise  the  judgment.  foun(j  jn 
Instances  of  the  careless  slip-shod  manner  in  which  arithmetic  is  taught  constantly  pre-  attendance 
sent  themselves.  I have  often  found  boys  in  the  third  class,  who  had  repeatedly  gone  at  ingpec- 
over  all  the  exercises  in  the  text-book  on  the  simple  rules,  and  yet  who  could  not  answer  the  tions  made 
following  question — “What  number  must  ho  added  to  18  to  make  100?"  In  five  cases  during  the 
out  of  ten  the  result  arrived  at  would  be  118.  Again,  lads  just  beginning  proportion,  who  year, 
could  correctly  multiply  11s.  \)d.  by  106,  yet  would  be  entirely  at  a loss  how  to 
proceed  were  the  question  worded  in  this  way — “ Find  the  price  of  106  stones  of  flax,  at 
11s.  9d.  per  stone."  Another  evidence  of  the  absence  of  intelligent  teacliingis  to  he  found 
in  the  gross  errors  frequently  made  by  pupils,  the  answers  being  so  absurdly  wide  of 
the  mark,  that  it  is  plain,  they  never  reflected  for  a moment  on  what  they  were  about. 

Thus  one  boy  after  a lengthened  calculation  might  determine  that  the  rent  of  46a.  2r.  lOp. 
at  £1  7s.  Gd.  per  acre,  was  nearly  £10,000,  while  another  would  make  it  only  15s.  Gd. 

This  illustration  may  appear  exaggerated,  but  I am  quite  sure  the  experience  of  other 
Inspectors  would  bear  out  its  correctness. 

Penmanship. — As  Veve  Foster’s  copy-books  have  been  fully  two  years  in  use  in  all  the 
ordinary  schools,  an  opinion  may  now  he  given  with  some  degree  of  confidence  as  to 
whether  they  have  fulfilled  the  expectations  formed  of  them,  or  not.  In  this  district,  I 
believe  they  have  been  successful,  as  I find  an  increase  of  200  in  the  number  returned  as 
being  able  to  write  a fair  bund,  and  an  increase  of  50  in  those  able  to  write  a good 
hand.  This  is  real  progress,  as  the  numbers  under  examination  in  both  years  were  nearly 
the  same.  The  head  lines  in  the  books  issued  latterly  are  truly  what  they  profess  to 
be,  “ imitation  of  real  free  writing  rather  than  stiff  copperplate  engraving and  I find 
the  opposition  of  those  who  maintained  the  superiority  of  lines  set  by  the  teacher, 
disappearing. 

Ike  complaint  I have  to  make  most  commonly  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  is  taught,  is,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  supervision  exercised  while  the  lesson 
is*  progress.  It  is  then  that  the  teacher’s  remarks  are  really  valuable,  as  the  pupil  has 
an  opportunity  of  putting  into  practice  the  instructions  he  receives,  and  for  that  very 
reason  is  not  likely  to  forget  them.  In  a school  with  only  one  teacher  this  supervision  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  imperfect,  although  not  entirely  impracticable. 

In  all  the  schools  now,  the  pupils  in  the  first  class  write  on  slates,  and  the  teachers 
generally  find  that  reading  and  writing  can  both  be  learned  in  the  same  or  even  less  time 
than  it  would  take  for  either  separately. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — From  the  proficiency  table,  I find  that  the  results  in  this  sub- 
ject are  as  nearly  as  possible  one-third  less  than  in  writing,  the  number  of  passes  in  the 
latter  subject  being  respectively  1,246  and  453,  while  in  the  former,  they  are  S44  and 
363.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  progress  in  phrase  spelling  did  not  keep  pace 
with  that  in  writing.  While  some  difference  in  results  produced  in  the  two  subjects  might 
reasonably  ho  expected,  yet  I did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  be  by  any  means  so  great. 

I intend  in  future  directing  more  attention  to  the  practice  of  transcribing,  not  in  school, 
hut  as  a home  exercise ; where  this  has  been  systematically  practised  veiy  satisfactory 
results  in  writing  from  dictation  have  been  produced. 

Grammar I regret  to  have  to  state  that  the  results  in  this  subject  are  very  poor  in 

the  great  majority  of  schools.  A hoy  cannot  be  said  to  have  acquired  even  a moderately 
useful  knowledge  of  grammar,  unless  he  can  parse  an  easy  sentence.  This  implies  that  he 
understands  the  rules  of  syntax,  at  least  the  chief  instances  of  concord  and  government, 
knows  the  declension  of  nouns  and  pronouns  and  the  inflections  of  the  verb.  With  this 
knowledge,  he  would  probably,  if  not  able  to  speak  correctly  himself,  for  this  is  a habit 
and  may  exist  independently  of  any  technical  training,  bo  able  to  correct  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary improprieties  in  speech  and  assign  a reason  for  the  correction.  Of  the  871  children 
ever  12  years  of  age,  examined  for  the  secondary  No.  1 report,  only  178  were  returned  as 
being  ablo  to  parse.  Yet  even  for  the  sake  of  this  comparatively  smnll  number,  I would 
be  sorry  to  see  grammar  excluded  from  the  school  programme,  as  perhaps  no  other  subject 
furnishes  so  useful  a course  of  elementary  mental  discipline. 

Geography . — In  reference  to  this  subject,  I have  observed  in  most  schools  that  the  chil- 
dren know  little  or  nothing  about  places  but  their  names  and  situation  on  the  map.  With 
their  present  text-hooks  and  the  absence  of  a work  on  history,  perhaps  this  state  of  things 
is  unavoidable,  hut  nevertheless  it  is  to  he  regretted.  The  subject  as  at  present  taught 
is  like  a skeleton,  repulsive  and  uninteresting,  the  pupils  can  take  very  little  interest  in 
mere  names  unassociated  with  great  events,  distinguished  men,  or  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  after  leaving  school  will  probably  soon  forget  they  had  ever  heard  them.  I also 
frequently  find  children  not  nearly  so  well  acquainted  with  the  map  of  Ireland  as  with 
those  of  foreign  countries ; they  may  be  quite  familiar  with  all  about  the  Ganges  or  the 
Amazon  and  vet  be  unable  to  point  out  on  the  map  either  the  Shannon  or  the  Bann. 
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Needlework. — "Very  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  female  pupils  attending  school,  receive 
instruction  in  needlework.  In  this  district  a prejudice  u gainst  female  teachers  as  princi- 
pals appears  to  exist,  the  current  of  opinion  being  in  favour  of  mixed  schools  under  mas- 
ters; One  effect  of  this  is,  that  needlework  is  to  a great  extent  neglected. 

Singing , Drawing — There  is  only  one  ordinary  National  school  in  this  district  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  drawing.  The  subject  is  never  likely  to  become  a popular  one  in 
rural  districts.  Not  so  with  singing,  the  taste  for  •which  is  extending  every  day,  and  at 
present  there  are  no  less  than  8 ordinary  schools  furnished  with  harmoniums. 


District  19,  Newrv;  Mr.  Porter — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation).— 
Good  reading,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  rare  in  the  schools  of  this  district,  neverthe- 
less a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  read  with  some  degree  of  fluency  and  verbal  accuracy, 
associated,  however,  with  an  indistinct  and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronunciation,  and  a 
tendency  to  hurry,  as  if  speed  were  the  main  object  aimed  at.  In  oral  spelling  I have 
found  the  pupils  generally  pretty  well  prepared.  If  they  wore  taught  to  name  the 
letters  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  to  mark  the  syllables,  it  would  tend  to  improve  their 
reading.  Explanation,  whether  of  words  simply  or  of  subject-matter  of  lessons,  is  too 
much  neglected  in  the  majority  of  the  schools. 

Arithmetic. — Considering  how  large  a portion  of  the  school  timo  is  given  to  arithmetic, 
the  results  attained  are  hardly  satisfactory.  I found  the  pupils  generally  well  prepared 
on  tables,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  table,  which  everywhere  has  been  strangely 
neglected.  I should  like  to  see  mental  arithmetic  holding  a more  prominent,  position  in 
the  school  course.  In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  the  man  who  is  quick  at  mental 
calculations  Has  a decided  advantage  over  the  one  who  is  alow.  It  would  bo  well  also  if 
teachers  were  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  children  learning  to  make  well-formed 
figures,  and  to  arrange  the  work  neatly  on  their  slates.  Tlio  neglect  of  these  is  a fruitful 
source  of  inaccuracy. 

Penmanship.— In  many  schools  this  branch  continues  to  ho  taught  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  a new  interest  in  it  has  been 
awakened,  that  teachers  are  becoming  alive  to  their  shortcomings,  and  are  beginning  to 
give  more  attention  to  it  than  they  did  heretofore.  This  is  due  mainly,  I believe,  to  .the 
use  of  Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books,  which  are  working  a reformation  in  writing  in  this  country, 
and  not  before  it  was  needed.  There  are  several  rural  schools  in  this  district  in  which 
writing  is  taught  with  the  fullest  success.  I have  examined  eopv-books  in  them  which 
•were  almost  faultless,  both  as  regards  the  close  imitation  of  the  head  lines,  and  the  neat 
and  clean  state  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

Writing from  Dictation.  In  all  the  schools  this  subject  is  specified  as  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  generally  a sufficient  time  is  set  apart  for  it,  but  I have  not  found  the 
pupils  so  well  prepared  as  might  he  expected. 

Grammar.  In  every  school  there  are  at  least  a few'  pupils  who  use  the  text-hook  in 
grammar,  and  have  commenced  to  parse  syntactically.  For  tlie  most  part,  however,  their 
knowledge  is  superficial,  and  even  the  best  prepared  of  them  become  puzzled  and  break 
down  when  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  track.  In  the  lower  classes  a fair  proportion  of  the 
children  can  distinguish  the  principal  parts  of  speech  In  easy  sentences,  and  repeat  the  de- 
finitions of  them. 


Geography.-  Text-books  in  geography  are  not  much  used.  Even  the  pupils  who  are 
provided  with  them  rarely  prepare  tasks.  The  map  of  Ireland  is  generally  best  known, 
next  Europe,  and  then  the  World.  In  the  better  class  of  schools  the  senior  pupils  for  the 
most  part  are  pretty  well  prepared  on  the  first  two. 

Needlemrlc.—N eedl ework'  is  receiving  more  attention  than  it  did  heretofore,  and  in  manv 
places  with  satisfactory  results.  Some  workmistresscs  did  little  to  encourage  the  children 
ft01  towmls  Providing  materials  for  those  who  had  none;  and 
tbl?k  tbat  they  were1nofc  cftllcd  ™ to  do  so.  This  way  of  regarding  tlieir 
duties  is  becoming  less  common  than  it  was. 

drawinK,&«0— In  six  schools  there  nvo  class®  for 
ncal  music,  taught  both  practically  anil  theoretically.  Some  of  them  arc  iiondiictcd  with 
tea, he™'  *'  .“f  tln  ™’y  tT0  BC,W0,B  iB  *«f  attempt  made  to  tench  drawing.  Few 
^Ti:ro^iaTe™lth0  raost  “Intncutary  instruction  in  the  art,  and  the 


Bal!.'"a,;.  .M,r'  Wood.— Heading  (including  oral  npolling  and  explanation). 

L 9os  y; i™  -.T  br™ch  °f  ™tn,ction  ia  generally  unsatisfactory.  The  pupils' 

,u  ' ert  \GI ' incorrect  or  indistinct.  Few  „f  th0  tencliera  know  how  to 
mid  sj™,  ?nd  their  teaching  is  confined  too  often  to  passively  hearing  a lesson 

. 1 . V]1?’.  F the  members  of  the  class  under  instruction.  Hence  less 

n ."eWcl  fro  an<  our^'  c ass  Puinls  can  road  with  enso  and  correctness  a 

lnS^l tro^rSJ t*e.con™e?“™<®‘  °f  the  Third  Book ; and  of  those  who  can  do  this 
but  a small  proportion  evince  a clear  sense  of  what  they  read. 

"tfirnrinn  If**  o a e science  of  arithmetic  is  seldom  attempted  to  be  taught  here.  The 
readiness  a^artZ  “ drct”1 10  fl?6  mm  ’«ful  division  of  the  subject  But  even  hi 
tidiness  and  aoeiuacy  of  computation'  according  to  pattern,  very  slight  snccOss  has  !«n 
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attained.  Considerably  more  than  half  the  pupils  in  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  fail  AppendixD. 

in  simple  subtraction;  and  four-sevenths  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  fail  to  work  cor-  

rectlv  a plain  sum  in  division  of  money.  The  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are  much  General 
neglected;  and  in  many  schools  reduction  and  the  higher  rules  ape  not  at  all,  or  very  Observa- 
bly and  very  badly,  taught.  Mental  arithmetic,  also,  is  frequently  omitted  from  the  tl0Iis  ?3  to 
actual  coprse  of  instruction.  . . 

I think  it  probable  that  if  the  time  so  unprofitably  devoted  in  backward  rural  schools  foun(j  jn 
to  the  teaching  of  grammar,  were  made  available  for  additional  instruction  in  arithmetic,  attendance 
better  results  than  those  noted  above  might  be  expected  even  in  a district  like  tjliis.  afc  in8pec- 
Penmanship. — Material  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  by  pupils  of.  a good  hand  exist  in  tions  made 
this  district.  There  are  sometimes  no  desks  whatever ; a board  on  props,  or  two  or  three  during  the 
small  and  uneven  tables  supplying  their  place ; the  desks,  when  present,  are  in  the  majority  year, 
of  cases  badly  made,  rising  before  the  learner  at  an  angle  of  40°  or  50°,  and  both  too  far 
apart  from,  and  too  high  above,  the  form ; the  pens  and  ink  are  very  bad,  partly  from 
the  difficulty  of  getting  ci  thcr  good  in  remote  localities ; the  paper  is  often  very  indifferent 
where  Foster’s  copy-books  arq  not  used,  and  is  then  also  in  many  cases  of  the  old  fashioned 
folio  size;  the  light, is  imperfect,  and  to  catch  it  on  their  paper  the  pupils  have  to  sit 
crooked;  and  .in  winter  the  dripping  roof,  the  oozy  clay  .floor,  the  ineffective  heating 
apparatus,  nud  the  absence  for,  so  many  hours  of  bodily  exercise,  make  these  too  often 
halfrfed,  half-clothed  children  too  misqrably  cold  to  hold  a pen. 

tinting  frgm  Dictation . — This  branch,  is  not  taught  here  with  success.  Not  one-sixth 
of  the  third  and  fourth  class  pupils  can  write  from  dictation  with  ease  and  correctness  two  or 
three  easy  sentences  from  the  end  of  the  Second  or  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Book. 

Grammar About  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  learning  grammar  can  distinguish,  in  an  easy 

sentence,  the  principal  parts  of  speech ; but  only  one  twenty-fifth,  or  four  per  cent.,  can 

parse  syntactically.  , 

As  a general  rule,  I find  that  grammar  is  not  taught  with  any  degree  of  success  unless 
at  the  expense  of  more  importaut  subjects. 

Geography.— The  outlines  of  the  maps  of  the  World  and  Europe  are  generally  taught, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  so  instructed,  “are  acquainted  with  the  outlines 
of  the  maps  of  the  World.”  Geography,  in  the  rational  meaning  of  the  term,  is  hardly 
taught  at  all.  In  fact,  . the  pupils  of  the  schools  here  do  .not,  as  a general  rule,  know 
anything  about  the  earth,  or  a,ny  country  on  its  surface,  their  own  not  excepted. 

Needlework.—  Except  in  two  or  three  schools,  needlework  is  not  taught  with  success. 

Many  of  the  female  teachers,  indeed,  have  altogether  omitted  to  teach  it. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  — In  only  one  school  is  singing  regularly 

taught  by  a certificated  teacher,  and  there  it  is  taught  to  the  neglect  of  much  more  im- 
portant branches.  One  teacher  is  commencing  to  teach  Drawing.  Book-keeping  and 
Mensuration  are  taught  in  one-sixth  of  the  schools,  with,  in  general,  very  little  success. 


District  21,  Swinford ; Mr.  Donovan Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 

tion).—The,  general  character  of  the  reading  is  indifferent.  The  minds  of  the  children 
attending.  National  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  are  not  sufficiently  cultivated 
to.  be  able  to,  appreciate  the  language  and  thoughts  of  distinguished  writers.  Therefore, 
to  convey  the  sense  is  as  much  as  can  bo  reasonably  expected.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions ; and  more  especially  the  readers  in  the  convent  school  are,  in  the  higher 
classes,  very  excellent.  , ■ 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  is  generally  very  fairly  taught.  In  some  of  the  schools  it  is 
excellently  taught.  The  pupils  are  expert  and.  accurate  and  neat  in  their  work.  Of 
course  the  smallness  of  the  tliirdr class  attendance  precludes  the  possibility  of  having  as 

many  pupils  as  might.be  desired  instructed  in  the  advanced,  rules.  _ 

Penmanship. The  writing  in,  a largo  number  of  tlio  male  schools  is  very  fair.  Some 
write  excellently.  The  Foster  copy-books  seem  to  suit  boys  admirably,  but  I do  not 
think  that  they  are  suited  to  girls.  Whether  from  the  force  of  custom  or  by  nature,  girls 
seem  to  dislike  forming  their  hand  to  the  round  patterns  set ; and  when  they  leave  them- 
selves to  nature  they  write  differently.  _ . . 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Dictation  , is  generally  very  fairly  attended  to.  The  junior 
classes  find  it  difficult;  but  it  is  a subject  which  receives  a great  deal  of  attention  in  all 
the  good  schools  of  the  district. 

Grammar, — Gramm ar  is  not  well  attended  to  except  in  the  good  schools.  The  parents 
think  that  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  are  the  most  essential  branches,  and 
they  are  indifferent  to  much  attention  to  grammar.  # ..  . 

Geography, — Like  grammar,  geography  is  only  well  attended  to  in  the  town  schools,  or  m 
exceptional  country  schools..  The  map  of  Ireland  and  chief  towns  and  rivers,  $nd  other 
leading  features  of  Europe,  aro,  perhaps,  sufficient  . for  the  majority  of  country  schools.  . 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  well  attended  to  in  many  schools ; on  the  pther  hand,  in 
small  country  schools  the  teachers  complain  that  the  children  will  not  purchase  work- 
material,  even  at  the  reduced  price.  . ..a  , l v • 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing, , &c.).-^-The  convent  school  alone  teaches 
S!.uging  scientifically ; although  the.  Ballaghadereen  female  school  teaches,  it  very  fairly 
practically.  The.  convent  school  also,  at  present,  is  the  only  school  which  teaches  drawing. 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  Cmumimimw's  [ISC'? 

District  22,  Boyle ; Mr.  J.  W.  Rodgers. — Readiny  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion).— Tliis  branch  is  taught  with  a fair  share  of  success.  When  children  are  acquainted 
with  the  names  and  forms  of  tlm  letters  they  learn  to  combine  them  into  words  on  the 
tablets,  and  the  course  followed  usually  is  not  to  allow  them  to  leave  any  lesson  till  they 
can  pronounce  all  the  words  in  it  on  sight.  Similarly  in  the  second  and  higher  classes  a few 
of  the  introductory  lessons  are  read  over  and  revised  frequently  until  the  words  which  occur 
in  them  become  familiar.  Afterwards,  a few  more  chapters  are* gone  over  in  the  same  wav 
and  the  class  books  are  thus  read  through  slowly  and  by  easy  stages,  so  that  the  power  of 
reading  fluently  is  without  much  difficulty  attained,  and  even  very  young  children  learn 
to  group  the  words  wonderfully  well.  Indistinct,  enunciation  and  incorrect  pronunciation 
are  often  met  with;  hut  the  results,  under  all  the  circumstances,  are  as  satisfactory 
as  can  be  well  expected.  The  spelling  of  words  and  clauses  is  well  attended  to.  As  regards 
explanation,  the  meaning  of  words  are  perhaps  better  known  than  formerly,  but  sufficient 
care  is  not  taken  to  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  class  books. 

Arithmetic. — A good  deal  of  attention  continues  to  be  given  to  arithmetic,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  acquired  considerable  facility  in  working  out  ordinary  book  exercises.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  except  in  some  of  the  best  schools,  it  is  taught  too  mechanically 
the  reason  of  the  rules  not  being  sufficiently  explained  or  illustrated;  and  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  much  of  the  knowledge  so  acquired  is  likely  to  fade  from  the  memory ; and, 
also,  because  a most  important  means  is  thus  lost  of  developing  the  mental  powers,  and 
forming  habits  of  attention  and  inquiry  which  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
pupils  in  after-life. 

_ Penmanship. — Some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  penmanship;  till  recently  the  head 
lines  were  written  usually  by  the  teachers  themselves,  often  hurriedly  and  badly,  each 
school  exhibiting  a variety  of  hand  peculiar  to  itself.  Now  the  Palmerston  copy-books 
are  generally  used,  and  greater  uniformity  has  been  the  result;  the  teachers  are  saved  a 
large  amount  of  unnecessary  labour,  and  the  children  have  always  a good  model  before 
them  for  imitation.  I have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  urge  the  necessity  of  superin- 
tending the  writing  classes,  and  with  some  success.  In  numerous  schools  the  writing  is 
excellent,  not  remarkable  for  elegance  of  finish,  but  neat  and  legible,  very  similar  to  the 
engraved  line  and  sufficiently  good  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  In  others,  however,  the 
pupils  are  allowed  apparently  to  form  their  hands  veiy  much  according  to  their  own  will 
and  pleasure,  while  the  copy-books  are  soiled  and  torn ; and  the  supply  of  penholders,  nibs, 
and  even  ink,  which  a few  pence  would  procure,  is  at  times  painfully  inadequate,  and 
allowed  to  remain  so  for  weeks  together. 

Writing  from  Dictation.— 'Mine  branch  receives  a large  amount  of  attention  and  is  taught 
to  a large  number  of  children.  My  examination  is  generally  confined  to  the  third  and 
higher  classes,,  but  I occasionally  test  the  proficiency  of  the  second,  anil  I am  able  to  say 
that  a facility  in  writing  sentences  has  been  acquired  by  children  even  of  tender  years,  which, 
but  a short  time  ago,  would -have  been  regarded  as  astonishing. 

Grammar — Grammar  is  taught  very  successfully  in  some  schools,  and  in  most,  the 
fourth  class  pupils  have  little  difficulty  in  parsing  easy  sentences  syntactically.  In  all, 
they  are  taught  when  parsing  to  quote  the  rules  of  syntax  when  a case  of  concord  or 
government  turns  up.  rhe  knowledge  of  principles  is  becoming  more  accurate  and  general. 

jeogiap  ty.  This  subject  is  taught  now  to  all  children  in  and  above  the  senior  first 
class.  Many  in  senior  second  know  very  fairly  the  maps  of  Ireland  and  the  World, 
and  the  proficiency.of  those  m third  and  fourth,  though  not  always  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  programme,  is,  on  the  whole,  moderately  satisfactory. 

A^rf/euiori-.— More  attention  is  given  to  needlework  than  used  to  be  some  years  ago. 
*>  nnw  * t-a1clierm,nre  1,e£umm6  to  recognise  its  importance,  anil  are  at  more  pains  to 
.apply  matenais. . The  specimens  exhibited,  however,  are  too  often  remarkable onlv for 
If-nSfnSwJ  10  Tl!1Ch  ar?  executed-  Some  of  the  teachers  are  by  no  means 
“®j!  •themac’  ,v.eS,  ’ but>  now  that  their  classification  will  depend  in  some 
be  expected  to  improve^  wblchthey  have  themselves  attained  ill  tiiis  branch,  they  may 

Tim  ^nmfr>f8UfC^  08  8'n^n&  drfuvr‘nS\  &c.). — Vocal  music  is  taught  in  five  schools, 
provided  6 °f  SUCCeSS  ^ beeU  reached  in  two, which  harmoniums  have  been 

two  or^hSVwnlfc  me?SUruti?n,1  Tl  l300k-k«iPi»g  arc  taught  in  a few  schools,  in  some 
tI,Mr  chnr  ictiM  .f’  /i  f We-  ’ but  the  great  maJority  of  the  teachers  here,  knowing  that 

Pl't,liCienCy  °f  PUplW5n  th° 

fh  Kodgers,“7^carf% (including oral  spelling  and  explana- 
is  noticeable  itisstill  „ S the  Past  year,  some  improvement,  especially  in  the  junior  classes, 
£ S tar  thft  ’ r,a  general  the  proficiency  in  'reading  is  too 
any  carefully  mafmwi  for.  granted  that  mere  mechanical  practice,  independently  of 
mdte  Manv  £52  S!™  " ]ntelligent  system,  is  sufficient  ^produce  satisfactory  re- 
m-eatest  sources  of  info  ° s®e™  t0  r,ghtly  estimate  the  value  of  reading  as  one  of  the 
SiSri  ?B  0f?L  /hTn  i^  *ie  humble  a8  wel1  *3  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  ac- 
g y s often  the  case  that  efforts  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  this  branch 
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are  not  put  forth.  During  the  course  of  the  past  year  I have  from  time  to  time  earnestly  AppendixD. 

and  frequently  drawn  attention,  and  that -with  some  success,  to  the  very  simple  hut  com-  ( 

prehensive  plan  of  considering  reading  as  an  art  of  imitation,  and  of  keeping  this  con-  General 
stantly  in  view,  not  only  in  the  higher  classes,  but  also  in  the  case  of  junior  pupils,  not  . serva- 
excluding  those  reading  in  the  advanced  part  of  First  Book.  tioiis  ns  to 

Oral  spelling  appears  to  receive  considerable  attention,  hut  explanation  is  too  much  P™  lc,(v''cy 
neglected,  except  in  the  ease  of  a few  good  schools.  found  in 

Arithmetic. — A great  amount  of  labour  is  devoted  both  by  teachers  and  pupils  to  attendance 
arithmetic,  but  in  most  schools  too  exclusive  attention  is  given  to  mere  practical  opera-  nt  infec- 
tions, the  theory,  even  as  regards  elementary  processes,  being  too  much  disregarded.  The  tions  made 
value  of  tables  and  mental  calculation  is  not  duly  appreciated,  and  the  great  advantage  during  the 
arising  from  the  repetition  of  rules  passed  over,  seems  to  be  very  frequently  lost  sight  of.  year. 

As  the  position  of  teachers  becomes  improved,  it  is  hoped  that  glaring  defects  in  the  mode 
of  giving  instruction  will  be  more  energetically  and  systematically  guarded  against,  and 
that  searching  inspection  will  be  productive  of  more  satisfactory  results  than  have  yet 
been  attained. 

Penmanship. — Since  the  introduction  of  copy-books  with  lithographed  head-lines,  pen- 
manship is  steadily  improving,  but  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  want  of  more  careful  super- 
vision, the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  However,  the 
conviction  is  now  very  general  among  teachers  that  the  importance  of  this  branch  is  be- 
coming generally  recognised,  arid  that  a more  careful  and  better  style  of  writing  than  has 
yet  been  attained  is  expected  to  result  from  the  increased  facilities  and  appliances  that 
are  now  available. 

Writing  from  Dictation Although  a good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  writing  from 

dictation,  it  is  but  too  common  to  find  that  tire  proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  rather  unsatis- 
factory. This  is  probably  attributable  in  many  cases  to  the  fact  that  instructors  conduct 
this  exercise  in  too  unsystematic  a manner,  and  fail  to  draw  sufficient  attention  to  misspelled 
words.  It  is  feared  that  many  teachers,  otherwise  zealous  and  efficient,  are  not  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  good  spelling. 

Grammar. — This  branch  which  well  deserves  to  be  designated  the  “Logic  of  the  people,” 
is  not,  except  in  some  of  the  best  schools,  taught  on  the  rational  and  practical  plan  which 
alone  could  insure  satisfactory  results.  Pupils  are  too  often  taught  to  repeat  technical 
terms  and  definitions  without  being  made  familiar  with  their  meanings  and  application. 

Syntactical  parsing  and  grammatical  analysis  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Until  a decided 
and  general  improvement  takes  place,  it  is  not  strange  that  objections  are  made  against 
grammar  as  a branch  of  primary  education. 

Geography The  error  of  supposing  that  geography  is  scarcely  worthy  of  any  attention 

has  taken  very  deep  root  in  this  district,  and  it  has  been  found  a rather  difficult  matter  to 
give  correct  views  on  this  subject  to  teachers  and  pupils.  However,  I am  happy  to  lie 
able  to  state  that  considerable  improvement  in  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  now  clearly 
observable. 

Needlework. — It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  industrial  training  of  the  female  pupu3 
who  attend  primary  schools  should  receive  a decided  stimulus,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  Commissioners  have  latterly  adopted  the  plan  of  causing  more  of  the  labour  of 
inspection  to  be  directed  to  this  part  of  education.  Needlework  which  used  to  be  kept  in 
the  back-ground  is  likely  henceforward  to  receive  a prominent  place  in  elementary 
training. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Drawing  is  not  taught  in  any 
of  the  schools  in  this  district.  Singing  is  carefully  taught  on  scientific  principles,  and 
with  considerable  success  in  throe  schools  and  in  four  others  this  branch  receives  some 
attention,  but  without  due  regard  to  theory.  In  a few  schools,  some  of  the  advanced 
pupils  learn  mensuration,  geometry,  algebra,  and  book-keeping,  and  occasionally  with 
fair  results;  hut  often  their  knowledge  is  quite  superficial  and  wanting  in  accuracy. 

Agriculture  has  scarcely  been  commenced  except  by  fourth  year  monitors,  but  as  i ir cations 
on  the  subject  have  been  recently  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
not  be  neglected  in  future. 


District  24,  Bailiohoro1 ; Air.  Simpson. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  ex- 
planation).— Reading,  and  “oral spelling  and  explanation”  receive  considerableattentioii, 
but  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  success  iu  the  former  subject  is  very  much  hindered  by 
the  want  of  taste  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  their  failure  in  teaching  ilia 
grouping  of  words  and  intonation  in  the  junior  classes,  and  their  using  the  rcadiug 
lesson,  not  for  its  legitimate  purpose,  but  as  a platform  for  rambling  desultory  addresses. 
I say  in  the  majority,  while  in  a very  fair  proportion,  especially  in  schools  conducted  by 
ex-monitresses  and  pupil-teaclicrs  from  the  model  schools,  the  reading  is  markedly  gooi 
and  hence  intelligent.  The  new  editions  of  the  reading  series  are  doing  much  to  aid 
teachers,  particularly  the  less  efficient,  in  tenching  spelling  and  explanation,  and  tne 
copious  selection  of  poetry  is  already  doing  much  towards  the  improvement  ot  tne 
reading,  . .. 

Arithmetic. — The  teaching  in  most  instances  seems  too  mechanical  ; pupils  are 
pnAKl  on  from  rale  to  rule  without.  lmviii*  an  IiIm  nf  the  thorny  m which  the  .hffevent 
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processes  are  founded,  and  ifc  is  not  by  any  moans  uncommon  to  find  them  fail  in  rules 
which :they  have  long' since  passed  over.  Tito  tabled  of  addition  arid  subtraction  m 
rarely  taught • and  painful  delay  in  slate  arithmetic  is  frequently  to  lie  observed,  while 
the  pupils  come  to  the  conclusion  they  souk,  by  reckoning  on  their  lingers,  or  jotting  down 
marks  on  their  slates.  In  a few  of  the  schools  tlia  pupils  compute  mentally  with  com- 
mendable readiness. 

Penmanship. — Generally  well  attended  to.  In  most  instances  Mr.  Foster’s  scries  of 
copy-books  is  in  use,  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  swim  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  changing  their  style  from  that  originally  tatight  to  the- more  easily  imitated  head  lines. 
Where  pupils  begin  with  No.  1 their  progress  is  iriore  vapid,  and  the  execution  more  satis'- 
factory  than  in  cases  where  change  lias  been  necessary.  I n most  of  the  schools  under 
teachers  trained  in  the  Bailieboro’  model  schools,  the  writing  is  so  good  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  the  Palmerston  copy-books. 

Writing  from  Dictation — Taught  in  all  tlie  schools.  Senior  draft  of  second  class  and 
all  above  write  either  daily  or  on  alternate  days.  The  result  is  on  tile  whole  fair. 
Phrase  spelling,  as  a preparatory  exercise,  is  universally  attended  to. 

Grammar — -Receives  due  attention,  and  the  junior  classes  generally  realize  the  require- 
ments of  the  programme ; but  so  few  remain  ho  long  at  school,  or  attend  ho  regularly  as 
would  bo  necessary  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  construction  of  a sentence 
that  the  number  “ able  to  parse”  is  very  low ; and  I have  reason  to  fear  that  most  of  those 
who  fall  into  rural  pursuits  speedily  forget  this  subject  As  far  as  it  might  bd  practically 
useful. 

Geography — Map  tracing  is  fairly  taught,  and  the  schools  are  well  supplied  with  maps, 
but  in  few  of  the  schools  does  geography  much  exceed  this. 

Needlework. — But  little  has  yet  been  done  in  teaching  needlework.  Many  of  the 
teachers  state  that  parents  object  to  their  children  spell  (ling  their  school-time  at  this 
branch,  as  they  can  learn  it  at  home;  but  the  steps  taken  by  the  Commissioners  during  the 
past  year,  and  unceasing  exertion'  On  the  part  of  the  Board's  officers  will,  I hope,  remove 
this  gross  mistake. 

Extra  Branches  (such  a3  singing,  drawing,  &e.) — Singing  well  taught  in  two  schools, 
exclusive  of  model  schools.  Drawing  in  none  save  these.  " ' 


District  25,  Drogheda ; Mi*.  MacCreanor, — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  ex- 
planation).—Both  reading  and  explanation  are  still  low.  Oral  spelling  generally  fair  or 
good.  I find  the  pupils,  when  asked  orally,  are  able  to  spell  properly  a considerable 
amount  of  the  words  misspelled  in  their  dictation  exercises. 

In  the  teaching  of  reading,  arid  in  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  this  very  important 
branch,  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  year,  though’  the  returns 
are  still  very  low.  The  state  of  proficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  much  in  advance  of 
what  is  represented  by  the  proficiency  table,  whUdi  is  drawn  up  from  reports,  one-half  of 
which  were  made  during  the  first  five  months  of  tho  year. 

Of  the  whole  number  met  at  these  inspections  I fouiid — 


Able  to  read  First  Book,  . . . 2;W)  per  cent, 

i)  ,i  Second  Book,  . . . IJJ-5  „ 

„ „ Third  and  higher  Books,  . Jj-5  „ 

The  lowest  returned  above  were  found  able  to  read  the  lessons  of  First  Book,  from  stop 
to  stop , and  all  returned  in  the  two  higher  grades  wore,  of  course,  able  to  read  First  Book, 
that  is,  of  all  the  pupils  met  at  the  inspections,  42  per  cent,  wore  able  to  read  First  Book 
at  least.  Again,  all  able  to  road  Third  Book  are,  of  course,  able  to  road 'Second  Book, 
so  that  of  the  whole  pupils  present,  19  per  cent,  wore  able  at  least  to  read  Second  Book. 
Only  03  per  cent,  could  he  fairly  returned  as  able  to  mid  the  higher  hooks  with  any 
degree  of  ease  and  intelligence.  ' ' ' 

Sufficient  attention  not  yet  given  to  tho  meaning  of  tlm  words  and  lessons  read. 
Anthmelic.  Of  the  whole  number  present,  Gil  per  coat,  wore  examined  on  arithmetic. 
Over  the  district  generally,  tables  and  introductory  arithmetic  are  better  attended  to  flwn 
lormei  y.  inc  results  of  the  examination  on  notation  and  simple  rules  are  very  fair,  on 
poor50111^  TU  68  am*  re<*uct  on  01lly  Addling,  and  on  proportion  and  tho  higher  rules'  only 

<1?-°  ?Sfe.Clinith?,tea?Ln?  .aro  K^oraHy  noticeable,  when  examining  on  tliis  branch. 

the  leadag  definitions,  and  terms  used  in  tabbing  it  properly,  aro  either  very 
!?y  -r  at  al  ^planted,  and  that  their  application  is  riot  kept  prominently 
l J °f  A*  Pupils  when  working  exercises.  Tho  second  defect  springs  froin 

that  I8'  *5®  I™P’ls  arc  not  sufficiently  trained  to  think  or  reason  on  the 
STL?  •"  ‘neSSr5fw  the,m  ;.B<?  that  whon  a 4««atlou  Is  given  in  proportion,  or  in  any 
rule  requiring  a little  thought,  it  is  generally  not  done  at  all,  or  done  wrong. 

I lind  the  mpnilimr  nf  tmnli  il.  _ . . P . 


. - , . - — i - *“i  “•«>»>  im*  pupils  cannot  understand  much  of 

IptoaCs  on  tt™  b“cct  B ”"‘l  CXamh,inf'>  “ur  «»  to  underhand  book 
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Penmanship, — Vary  considerable  improvement  lias  talcon  place  In  this  .branch  dying  .the  Appendix!). 


year. 


Mr.  Foster’s  writing  charts  and  introductory  copy-books  have  contributed  very 


General 


much  to  this  marked  improvement.  . 

The  head  lines  cut  off  his  copy-books  No.  1 and  No.  2,  furnish  valuable  co.py-liftes  .for  ™t0 
the  beginners  writing  on  slates.  nroiicu-nov 

Every  pupil  marked  “ able  to  writo  fairly”  understands  the  pfirta  that  make  up  each  L Pu  -j/ 
letter  and  in  fact  can  make  hitters  fairly,  and  join  them  fairly  into  words.  Only  .those 
that  write  a good,  free,  well-formed,  commercial  hand  are  marked  by  me  “ able  to  write  attendance 
with  case  and  freedom.’’  at  iiispcc- 

Wntinatrom  Dictation. — My  examination  on  this  subject  was  sharp  and  trying  .gene-  tions  made 
rallv  both  for  the  purpose  of  testing  tlio  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  and  for  exemplifying  to  during  tho 
the  "teachers  how  exercises  on  this  subject  should  be  judiciously  selected,  so  as  to  be  p‘ro-  year.' 
gressive  and  useful.  Nearly  all  able  to  write  are  exorcised  on  this  branch,  and  I consider 
it  is  fairly  taught  and  improving  in  many  of  tho  schools.  # 

The  point  still  defective  is  tho  want  of  carefully  and  judiciously  selected  exercises,  suit- 
able for  the  different  grades  of  pupils.  . , ...... 

Grammar. My  remarks  under  the  head  of  arithmetic  are,  to  a great  extent,  applicable 

to  grammar  and  geography.  Tho  introductory  matter,  which  is  tho  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  not  sufficiently  explained,  nor  are  the  leading  doilnitions  duly  explained  find 
applied,  when  proceeding  through  orthography  and  etymology,  iu  many  of  the  schools. 

Geonraphy.  — This  branch  is  seldom  taught  with  care  and  judgment.  The  first  steps  of 
the  subject  are  seldom  taken  first.  The  broad  outline  features  of  tho  subject  are  generally 
mixed  up  with  numbers  and  matters  which  the  little  first  class  pupils  cannot  understand. 

Object  lessons  are  seldom  associated  with  this  subject  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  historical 
matter  scareoly  considered  as  related  to  it.  ..... 

Needlework. — Tho  female  touchers  generally  are  able  to  give  instruction  very  well  on  this 
branch.  They  attend  to  it  fairly  in  the  hcIiooIh,  but  in  many  coses  there  is  great  apathy 
respecting  it  on  tho  part  of  the  parents  of  the  children.  Apparatus  and  materials  for 
needlework  but  scantily  supplied  in  many  schools. 

Extra  Branches  (such  oh  singing,  drawing,  &c.).— Only  a small  number  learn  geometry, 
mensuration,  or  book-keeping,  and  few  are  ever  seen  at  algebra.  Classes  for  music  or 
drawing  have  been  formed  in  ton  schools.  Physical  science  has  never  yet,  I believe,  been 
attempted  in  this  district. 

District  26,  Westport;  Mr.  Nicliolls.— AeacZir^  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion!.—The  reading,  as  a rule,  is  characterized  by  harsh  vowel  sounds  and  nasal  con- 
sonants droned  out  in  an  inexpressive  monotone,  and  exhibits  neither  intelligent 
appreciation  of  tho  sense,  nor  careful  training  iu  mechanical  correctness  of  utterance,  ine 
teachers  are,  with  few  exceptions,  poor  readers  themselves ; and  what  improvements  they 
might  communicate  they  fail  to  impart,  from  inattention  to  the  simple  natural  method  of 
teaching  hv  oxamplo.  They  make  hardly  any  use  of  tlio  children  s mutative  faculties. 

In  tabulating  tho  returns  of  those  “able  to  read”  the  various  lesson  books,  I have 
adopted  for  this  year  a much  lower  standard  than  1 deem  it  desirable  permanently  to 
adhere  to.  1 have  allowed  myself  to  be  content  if  the  pupils  under  examination  read  the 
passages  proposed  without  hesitation,  and  with  such  attention  to  punctuation  and  clear- 
ness of  pronunciation  ns  would  enable  a listener  to  gather  tho  sense  without  strained 
attention  or  mental  effort.  For  tins  purpose  1 listen  to  tlio  reading  without  haying  my 
eyes  on  a book,  and  standing  at  least  three  yards  from  tho  class-whore  there  is  room  to 
do  so.  Notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  so  low  a standard,  tho  per-ceutago  of  failure • m 
tho  first  and  second  classes  is  very  large.  Jn  the  first  claas  this  is  to  bo  expected,  for  this 
class  always  includes  a large  proportion  of  mere  beginners  m alphabet  and  words  of  two 
letters.  Iu  tho  scond  class,  however,  I must  ascribe  the  failure  of  so i many  t<>  lcJad 
lesson-book  partly  to  the  insufficient  amount  or  reading  exercises  ail  or. led  by  the  1 list 
Book,  but  much  move  to  tho  partiality  for  teaching  the  senior  classes  to  tlm  neglect  of  the 
junior,  natural  to  all  teachers,  but  characteristic  of  those  who  have  no  ability  or  zeal  foi 
their  profession.  Tho  same  cause  hi  a great  degree  renders  the  answering  of  tho  youngci 
children  in  explanation  very  unsatisfactory.  . , 

A'iiWid.— Thnru  is  Urn  greatest  diversity  m the  answering  in  imtUmotic,  oven  m 
neighbouring  schools;  lint,  in  nnu  respeet,  tlniro  was  a general  ami  remarkable  Mime, 
namely,  notation.  As  a rain  tlio  mim'd  sohoolH  under  fiunnlo  touchers  are  worst  in  tills  sntijoU- 
Tlio  tabulated  rarficnUm  nru  not  satisfactorily  arranged  for  exhibiting  tho  proficiency 
iu  ariUunotie.  Tliera  is  too  wide,  ml  interval  between  simple  sub  true,  ton  and  cUvislon  of 
money,  and  no  provision  is  mode  fur  tho  out  ry  of  tboso  alilo  to  work  on  oxcrciso  in  simple 

proportion,  but  not  yet  in  practice.  • i0 

Pmmamhip. — I.  ennuot  report  favournbly  oi  tlio  onligraphy  oxlubrted  in  tim  soUo 'Is. 

There  is  a tendency  among  tlio  lonelier*  to  rest  content  with  placing  the  copies  («stu  s 
are  generally  used)  botiira  tho  pupils,  tolling  tlmm  to  1 hold  the  poll  right,  to  copy Urn 
headline,"  and  so  leave  thorn.  Anotlior  common  fau  t is  inattention  to 
sometimes  T And  a very  fair  writer  at  No.  G o Foster's  senes,  while  “n  inferior  W s 
serihbUng  under  No.  8.  This  tot  number  I liavo  generally  discouraged,  as  being  too 
small,  and  likely  to  produce  ft  crumped  stylo  of  penmanship. 
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Writing  from  Dictation.— The  results  attained  in  writing  from  dictation  are  of  the  most 
varied  character ; the  success  of  some  teachers  in  this  respect  being  as  pleasing  as  the 
negligence  and  failure  of  others  is  the  contrary.  Copying  from  the  lesson-books’  is  not 
sufficiently  practised  as  a preparatory  and  collateral  exercise.  The  passages  for  dictation 
are  taken  haphazard,  and  without  graduation  or  system  ; there  is  no  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  and  too  often  the  mistakes  are  crossed  out  and  tho  dictation  exercise  is 
obliterated,  without  correction  (properly  so  called),  and  remarks  on  the  principles  or 
special  reasons  that  in  most  cases  determine  the  orthography.  The  consequence  is  that 
if  the  pupils  perform  the  dictation  better  from  day  to  day,  tho  improvement  is  not  due  to 
the  previous  dictation  lessons,  but  to  the  course  of  contemporary  reading;  and  progress  is 
much  slower  than  it  should  be,  and  would  bo,  if  the  dictation  exercises  were  conducted  in 
a more  intelligent  and  less  mechanical  manner. 

Grammar — The  instruction  given  in  this  subject  is  in  tho  majority  of  cases  lifeless  and 
mechanical,  and  may  he  described  in  a few  words — definitions  arc  reiterated  with  slight 
variation,  and  a very  little  explanation  of  the  most  meagre  kind.  Tho  pupils  get  accus- 
tomed in  course  of  time  to  pick  out  tho  parts  of  speech  when  very  obvious ; but  when 
any  real  difficulty  occurs,  they  utterly  break  down.  As  far  as  tire  perceptive  powers  of 
the  mind  can  bring  them,  they  progress ; but  thought,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  cultivated.  1 

Geography.— Here,  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  I must  complain  of  the  small  amount 
of  real  education  accomplished  in  the  elementary  course  of  geographical  instruction  usually 
practised  by  our  teachers.  Tor  aught  of  mental  training  acquired  by  the  children  in  this 
study,  generally  speaking,  they  might  as  well  plod  over  the  scratches  on  their  slates,  and 
learn  to  call  them  by  certain  appellations.  I have  inculcated  on  tho  teachers,  the  advan- 
tage, pleasure,  and  desirability  of  putting  life  into  tho  dry  bones,  of  adding  some  descriptive 
matter  in  plain  language  to  the  oral  lesson  on  tho  maps.  Many  of  the  teachers  are 
wanting  in  the  capacity  and  the  knowledge  requisite  to  carry  my  suggestions  into  effect ; 
a much  more  common  deficiency  is  the  want  of  manner,  judgment,  and  method.  I expect 
and  hope  for  much  improvement,  however,  in  a large  proportion  of  the  schools. 

Needlework.  I am  extremely  dissatisfied  with  tho  results  generally  attained  in  needle- 
work. where  the  principal  herself  has  to  attend  to  this  department,  time  and  labour  are 
very  reluctantly  given  to  it,  as  being  taken  from  tho  literary  department,  to  improve 
which,  generally  demands  the  utmost  energies  of  the  teacher. 


District  27,  Roscommon  ; Mr.  M ‘Sweeny. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  ex- 
planation).—The  reading  of  the  pupils  in  nearly  all  the  schools  is  plain  and  intelligent, 
and  m my  opinion  is  far  from  being  unsatisfactory.  I am  not  prepared  to  state  that 
fluency  and  expression  are  required  in  this  branch,  a.  they  are  seldom  aimed  at.  As 
regards  explanation,  tho  only  fault  I can  porceivo  is  tho  effort  to  malic  what  is  very 
plain  plainer  still,  and  thus  create  a dlflioulty  when  such  does  not  really  exist. 

f The  PHPll8l“e,"’“re  desirous  to  posseos  a masterly  knowledge  of  this 
SZtST  otlf  la“Sht.m  °w  as  in  a practical  point  of  view,  it  is 

' In  the  ordinary  business  of  life  people  may  apeak  ungrammatical  English, 

is  riiiml  TT’  n !Ty  f “7  6V<M  not  know>  m to  know,  that  the  world 

llS.  W ; , ,thY  fa.n  t0  °nlcalat0  accurately,  they  arc  looked  upon  as 

T V"4  40  be  of  a science  which  everybody  in  their 

with  great^attention.  ^ tUe“Breasms.  »s  well  as  for  many  others,  this  branch  is  studied 

cnTSTfferJftf advanced  as  far  ns  the  fourth  class  in  most  cases  write  well, 
Iran  dna  how  To  writ  l ,1  V ’ t,‘  M""' tl,c8f!  tl,e  T"*1»1b  of  our  schools  are  only 

StntlteTtfv  t 1tc[lcll!f."u"i‘b“  acquainted  with  tho  art  of  writing  to  teach 

from\lict'iti!mn  Tl^enunU-  <ft S0^00^8  ^rom  (;bo  first  class  upwards  write 
Zy  T CI,m  m'it0  ■»>■»  on  subjedi  with  which 

thmn^rt^vcon^n't^n 1S  ^nfiav*nu‘nk  of  this  branch,  as  it  trains 

memories  the”  sclec^noetrv  whipli  tijllf  an<*  fourth  classes  arc  trained  to  write  from  their 
practice  is  found  to  hnprove  both  toSLdJJSf*  1:1,12 1«™-b"nlp 
.roll  as  to  direct  their  attention  to  studies  rthfc 

S r:  ’ 01  and  the  fourth  loam  to  parse. 

Srv“h  »tU  as  well  as  with 

and  relative  sizes  of  the  continents  and  theimesnerth-o  PT  ’ T?  T f> 11,0  “ T 
and  river  systems  th^r  Htih.i.v;*;,™,  • * iesPC(ti\o  populations,  with  their  mountain 

t ** &c- This is,“ 

devoted  to  field  labour.  aehlll“ra  live*  it  may  bo  said,  will  be 

they”re”?thJrp^  dfsra  »™  taught  to  make  articles  which 

l scuool,  null  as  frocks  and  hair-nets ; a few  learn  to  make 
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anil  cut  out  shirts.  All  from  tho  first  upwards  loam  to  sow,  and  in  tlie  convent  schools  all  Appendix D. 

the  pupils  capable  of  learning  are  taught  to  sow.  — - 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  lirawing,  Ac.).— Staging  and  drawing  are  taught  in  IMnmnl 
2 schools  only  by  certificated  teachers.  From  sumo  cause  for  which  I cannot  account—  unmet- 
pcrhnps  a want  of  time  as  well  os  taste— tho  pupils  look  upon  drawing  as  a useless  branch, 


whilst  vocal  music  is  highly  prized. 


’ proficiency 
of  PupilB 

District  28,  Longford  ; Mr.  Bradford — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation),  attendance 
—Beading  is  fairly  enough  taught  in  many  of  the  schools,  but  in  some  the  stops  aro  not  at  inspec- 
snfficiently  attended  to,  and  the  teacher  does  not  show  the  pupil  that  he  has  turned  the  tions  made 

lesson  into  nonsense  hv  this  neglect.  ....  , during  the 

Oral  spelling  is  pretty  well  attended  to,  though  so  much  superseded  m importance  by  year, 
writing  from  dictation.  ... 

Explanation  of  words  is  not  so  good,  tho  teachers  have  not  tho  means  of  acquiring 
general  information,  and  do  not  themselves  in  many  cases  know  properly  how  to  instruct 

Examination  on  tho  subject  of  tho  lesson  might  ho  better  attended  to,  and  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  moro  frequently  directed  to  the  interesting  matter  contained  in  many  parts 
of  the  Lesson  Books,  and  other  works  new  published  or  issued  by  the  Board. 

Arithmetic In  many  of  tho  schools  notation  is  not  satisfactorily  taught  though  so  easy 

of  nenuirement.  Long  division  is  too  often  still  worked  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  papit  to  correct  any  error  in  tho  sum,  and  extremely  troublesome  for  the 
examiner  to  point  out  in  what  part  tin*,  mistake  was  made.  Quickness  and  accuracy  of 
solving  such  questions  as  are  lilcoly  to  occur  in  the  rank  of  life  the  pupils  will  hold  here- 
after worked  either  on  slate  or  in  tho  mind,  Hhould  be  thought  moro  of  and  frequently 
tauKht.  As  means  aro  valuable  only  as  productive  of  tho  end  Bought,  it  would  not  be  correct 
to  say  that  a pupil  was  good  in  arithmetic  union  he  was  able  to  answer  correctly  and  m 
fair  time  such  a question  as  ho  would  be  likely  to  meet  in  the  world  after  leaving  school. 

Too  much  stress  was,  and  is  still,  laid  on  performing  sums  in  advanced  parts  of  the 
arithmetic  which  the  pupils  will  never  have  to  work  when  grown  up,  and  that  too  when 
the  earlier  and  more  practically  useful  rules  have  been  very  hastily  passed  through. 

Penmanship. — The  pupils,  particularly  the  boys,  are  improving  in  this  branch,  very 
much  owing  to  Mr.  Vote  Foster's  excellent  copy-books.  Many  of  the  boys  now  write  a 
better  hand  than  that  formerly  seen  in  the  head  lines  set  by  the  old  National  teachers. 

The  supply  of  ink  is  often  insufficient,  hardly  one  properly  filled  bottle  in  the  room  Some 
teachers  have  no  ink  of  their  own  but  must  take  that  of  a pupil  when  they  want  to  write. 

However,  there  is  a great  improvement  since  the  old  time  when  there  was  only  one  ink 
bottle  in  a school  and  that  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  the  master  tore  a leaf  out  of  a boy  s 
dirty  copy-book  when  lie  wanted  to  write  anything.  But  at  that  time  stationery  was  dear 

and  no  local  depots  established.  . m 

Writing  from  Dictation —Is  fairly  learned,  and  lias  doue  more  for  teaching  spelling  than 
any  moans  yet  proposed.  The  spelling  in  the  exercises  of  the  monitors  and  taobatumuy 
teachers  at  the  yearly  examinations  latterly  is  superior  to  that  of  tirst  class  teacher b 
twenty  years  ago.  Composition  and  letter-writing,  though  so  improving  m the  practice 
and  so  useful  ta  after-life,  are  little  attended  to.  I think  they  ought  to  he  added  to  the 
programme  for  tho  sonior  division  of  fourth  class.  , 

Grammar— Is  learned  prottygoiiorallyinaccordancowith  tho i programme,  hut  ™ 
of  tho  schools  parsing  is  not  successfully  taught.  Correct  speaking  is  not  attended  to  in 
tho  schools  generally,  indeed,  many  of  tho  teachers  habitually  use  the  mistakes  prevalent 
in  the  neighbourhood ; they  think  that  they  are  good  “ grammarians  if  they  have  the 
look  off  by  heart,  and  do  not  sufficiently  SCO  tho  necessity  of  putting  this  knowledge  into 

'"sSSkSlo  definitions  and  maps  arc  pretty  generally  learned,  and  tho  pupils 
appear  interested  ill  tile  subject  Mathematical  and  physical  geography  are  no  « 
known,  and  tile  lesson  is  too  often  confined  to  pointing  out  plates  oil  tho  n np.  1 li  s mifc i t 
ho  made  tint  most  interesting  of  all  tho  branches  to  the  children  if  the  Itathus  had  the 
general  knowledge  which  springs  from  the  perusal  of  useful  anil  interesting  literary  works. 

E Needlework is  now  generally  taught  in  schools  having  a female  teacher,  hut  there  is 

noSta  rt  ™ the  parols’  part.  Several  of  the  manage*  thWr JMt toe  k no  tune 
for  teaching  it  and  the  mistresses  do  not  scorn  willing  to  giro  ninth  attention  to  it.  How 
eveqthevaliio  phutoil  oh  it  by  the  Board  is  taking  effect  on  tho  teachers,  and  further  pro- 
gress may  reasonably  bo  expected.  . , _ . . , here. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing, 
ainrrim,  nnl  bum-lit  ill  more  than  18  schools;  as  yet  little  real  progress  has  been  made. 
NoSniuch  more  is  done  than  learning  to  sing  some  easy  and  popular  airs.  Only  4 schools 


have  harmoniums;  in  2 only  is  instrumental  music  taught. 

District  °9  Trim-  Mr.  Oonwoll.—flcndin.7(inohid!ngoralspdlmgandexplanation).— 

Out  of  2 018  bma  id  1 801)  girls  examined  in  rending  atone  of  my  visits  during  the  year 
unt  01  2, uta  hoys  aim  1,0110  gii  s 13.7  „lrls  ,,er  cent,  were  able  to  read  the 

«nd  «1*>  V"  TO'e  *“•  t0  M*4  S“°nd  B0Ok 
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correctly;  and  30-3  boys  and  81*1  girls  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  the  Third  Book,  or 
higher  books  with  ease  and  intelligence. 

Arithmetic. — In  this  branch,  for  Secondary  No.  1 Report,  I examined  during  .the  year 
1867,  in  all  the  schools  1,651  boys  and  1,454  girls.  Of  these  40-0  boys  and  36-7  girls 
per  cent,  were  able  to  set  down  accurately  any  number  of  not  more  than  seven  places  , of 
digits;  43-2  boys  and  38-1  girls  percent,  were  able  to  work  correctly  an  exorcise  in  simple 
subtraction;  25-1  boys  and  20*3  girls  per  cent,  were  able  to  work  an  exorcise  in  compound 
division ; 11*1  boys  and  7*1  girls  per  cent,  were  able  to  solve  readily  and  correctly  exercises 
in  proportion  and  practice. 

Beyond  this  not  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  acquisition  of  arithmetical 
knowledge. 

Penmanship. — In  this  branch  I have  to  report  considerable  improvement,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  introduction  of  copy-books  with  head  lines,  and  our  improved  quality  of  paper.  .Out 
of  1,551  boys  and  1,454  girls  examined  for  Secondary  No.  1,  Report,  .61*8  boys  and  58-6 
girls  proved  themselves  able  to  write  on  paper  fairly;  while  18*5  boys  and  15-2  girls  per 
cent,  were  able  to  write  a good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom. 

Writing  from  Dictation — Learning  to  spell  by  writing  from  dictation  is  now  universally 
practised  in  all  the  schools.  For  my  Secondary  Report,  No.  1,  for  the  year  1807,  through- 
out all  the  schools  in  the  district,  I examined  089  boys  and  725  girls.  Out  of  these  50-9 
hoys  and  58-3  girls  per  cent,  were  able  to  writo  a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy;  ami 
23-4  boys  and  29*1  girls  per  cent,  were  able  to  writo  sentences  of  average  difficulty  with 
ease  and  correctness. 

Grammar.— For  Secondary  Report,  No.  1, 1 examined  during  the. year  1807  1,551  hoys, 
and  1,454  girls  in  grammar.  Out  of  these  19-7  boys,  and  25*7  girls  per  cent,  wore  able 
to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  and  6-Q  boys  and  5*8  girls  per  cent,  wore  able  to  parse 
and  apply  the  rides  of  syntax. 

Geography. — Out  of  1,551  boys,  and  1,454  girls  examined  in  geography,  24*5  hoys  and 
28*2  girls  per  cent,  were  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  the  map  of  tlio  World ; 24*3 
boys  and  23*4  girls  per  cent,  knew  tlio  map  of  Europe,  or  of  Ireland ; and  1*2  .boys  and 
1*0  girls  per  cent,  exhibited  an  acquaintance  with  a general  course  of  geography. 

Needlework — During  the  course  of  my  visits  to  the  schools  for  the  past  year  .to  report 
upon  the  Secondary  No.  1 form,  I met  918  girls  learning  needlework.  Of  these  646  girls, 
or  70*3  per  cent.,  were  engaged  at  plain  sewing , 184  girls,  or  20*0  percent,  were  knitting; 
and  88  girls,  or  9-6  per  cent.,  were  engaged  at  embroidery,  or  fancy  work. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Yocal  music,  on  llullah’s  system,  has 
been  taught  during  the  past  year  in  Clomnellon  mnlo  and  female,  Culmullin  female, 
Factory,  Gallon  female,  Girley  male  and  female,  Kells  adults,  Longwood  female,  Navan 
female,  No.  2,  Skryne  female,  and  Tullahnnstown  National  schools,  and  school  songs  in 
the  Atliboy  and -Kells  infants’  schools. 


District  30,  Dublin,  North ; Mr.  Sheehy. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion).—Fxcept  m a few  schools  of  the  district  there  is  very  little  done  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing reading  to  the  pupils.  The  teachers  in  the  majority  of  cases  seldom  read  for  their 
classes,  and  scarcely  ever  refer  to  the  characteristics  of  good  reading,  but  content  them- 
selves when  hearing  the  reading  lesson,  with  helping  the  pupils  over  the  difficult  words,  or 
with  getting  the  pupils  to  correct  one  another  as  regards  the  pronunciation  of  words.  In 
very  many  schools  I felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend  the  teachers  to  read  n part  of  each  lesson 
for  the  senior  classes,  and  the  whole  of  each  lesson  for  tlio  junior  classes,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  grouping  of  the  words  into  intelligible  phrases,  to  the  emphasising  the 
important  or  qualifying  words,  and  to  the  modulation  of  tiio  voice  in  the  different  parts 
of  each  sentence.  _ Getting  the  teachers  to  read  for  their  classes  has  many  advantages  to 
recommend  it:  it  improves  the  teacher’s  own  reading,  it  affords  a model  for  the  pupils 
to  mutate  and  it  removes  the  great  difficulty  which  beginners  have  to  contend  with,  by 
If? tiey  aro  «oin« t0  Teachers  are  not  particular  enough 
nr  bdrfn  U!  theJ0Wer  classeB  t0  witch  tlio  words  of  the  lesson  as  they  arc  read, 

ZZZhn  SflT * 7bm  tbey  are  "T**  atul  W ^ is  that  many  pupils  are  to  be 
“°flcan  ref  , from  nory  paragraphs  of  a lesson,  from  hearing  them  rend 
y wn  0 ?annotraP^t  from  the  book  the  words  of  which  those  paragraphs 
of  1th18  kind  came  im,ler  m7  notice,  I pointed  out  to  the 
h°.  T andtlltt  eyo  afc  «•«  »*no  time, -the  former  with 
legard  to  the  sounds  of  the  words,  and  the  latter  as  regards  their  forms. 

the  e-irkat lend ino-  Waf*lC>  i*  will  os  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  geography, 
R fiv S i fUal  Th0°\0f  ™y  di8triut  did  better  than  the  hoys,  although 

em  e P-lpl  f av°  1038  aPfcitudo  iov  llffUTC*  than  male.  Of 
ever,  100  pitpils  of  both  sexes  examined  on  arithmetic  by  mo  25  entered  mUUonB  cot- 

SStioLtL";  TV”  s"btoc«“”'  15  to 

.ndf'u '"r  a- 16  fcT0at  diW°rt‘»n  between  the  numbers  that  went 
the f„™"  “l®’ tn  tlio  careless  and  unskilful  manner  in 
board  lla’iU,Ck  1,ottrt>  ” 'viu>  » »>will  IniU-framo  and  a black 

milHrns  kTla’  t0  tl,lnlil'y  ptipil.s  of  Second  Class  to  enter 

“ ,0M  and  smaller  number,  correctly.  I liavo  niggstod  in  ninny  of  tlio  schools  where  I 
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found  a small  ball-frame,  that  the  teachers  should  use  it  for  this  purpose,  ns  well  as  for  Appendix!). 

teaching  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  pence  tables.  Holding  the  frame  

in  a horizontal  position,  with  tlm  wires  towards  the  pupils,  the  teacher  should  name  the  Wonoral 
wires,  from  the  pupils’  right  to  loft,  units,  tons,  &o.,  in  succession,  and  get  thorn  to  name  (->Ijsorvi1' 
them  till  they  know  what  each  wive  is  called ; thou  he  should  notate  with  the  balls,  by  tlon?  “ 10 
sliding  say  five  balls  towards  the  pupils  on  tlm  seventh  wire  from  their  right,  to  represent  P£°hciency 
five  millions,  six  on  the  fourth  wire  to  stand  for  six  thousands,  four  on  the  third  wive  for  four  j?1 1 'jP.  8 
hundreds,  eight  on  the  second  for  eight  tens  (eighty),  and  seven  on  the  first  wire  for  seven  atUmlanoe 
units  (seven)  ; ho  should  next  read  along  with  them  the  number  indicated  by  these  balls,  ilt  inSDOo_ 
as  five  millions  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  oighty-sovon ; and  lastly,  he  should  write  tj01ia  fuajQ 
out  in  figures  on  the  black  hoard  .5,00(5,487,  taking  cave  to  mention  that  noughts  are  to  be  during  the 
put  down  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  places,  there  being  no  balls  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  wires.  I year, 
have  seen  this  plan  tested  in  several  instances,  anti  after  one  lesson  the  pupils  who  were  not 
able  to  do  so  before,  could  not  only  notate  hut  numerate  millions  oil  the  ball-frame  and 
black  board. 

As  progress  in  arithmetic  depends  in  a great  measure  oil  the  pupils’  expertness  in  work- 
ing correctly  exercises  in  the  simple  rules,  l have  invariably,  at  every  inspection,  given 
sums  in  these  rules  to  all  learning  arithmetic ; and  wherever  C found  these  rules  neglected, 

I have  directed  the  teachers’  attention  to  the  facts,  that  all  questions  in  arithmetic  are 
solved  by  one  or  morn  oJ'  tlm  simple  rules,  and  that  I am  obliged  veiy  often  to  report 
that  pupils  fail  in  tlm  higher  rules,  not  from  their  being  ignorant  of  them,  hut  from 
being  inexpert  at  tlm  simple  rules  mi  which  they  depend.  Progress  in  the  simple 
tides  themselves  is  measured  by  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  the  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  tables — a fact  which  1ms  not  made  much  impression  on  many  teachers,  if 
I am  to  judge  from  their  pupils’  backwardness  in  tables.  Teachers,  whose  pupils 
have  been  months  in  addition,  have  admitted  to  me,  indeed  they  could  not  deny  it, 
that  if  a boy  know  his  addition  tables  well,  ho  ought,  if  properly  instructed,  to  he  able 
in  one  week,  to  cl o any  sum  in  simple  addition.  A similar  remark  applies  to  subtraction 
and  multiplication,  and  ns  regards  division,  it  may  ho  considered  an  application  of  multi- 
plication and  subtraction.  It  is  of  tho  utmost  importance  then  that  the  pupils  be  made 
familiar  with  the  tables.  Per  this  purpose  the  table-book,  arithmetical  tablet,  black 
board,  and  hall-frame  should  ho  called  inlo  requisition.  Tlm  ball-frame  used  judiciously 
will  assist  in  showing  the  structure  of  tho  tables,  the  black  board  and  arithmetical  tablet 
can  be  used  in  teaching  tables  to  a draft  or  division  by  what  I might  call  “inspection,’’ 
as  well  as  by  repetition,  anil  tho  table-book  can  be  availed  of  at  homo  in  getting  table- 
tasks.  Here  I may  remark  that  the  arithmetical  tablets  at  present  issued  by  the  Board, 
are  scarcely  used  in  tho  schools  of  my  district ; and,  perhaps,  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
that  they  are  not  drawn  up  judiciously.  Those  containing  tables  are  open  to  considerable 
improvement,  and  the  others  do  not  contain  exercises  sufficiently  varied  and  progressive. 

No  doubt  the  idea  of  arithmetical  tablets  for  the  use  of  those  beginning  to  work  sums  was 
a good  one,  and  corresponded  to  that  of  having  reading-tablets  for  those  commencing  to 
spell  and  to  read.  The  black  hoard,  however,  supersedes  the  former  to  a certain  extent, 
but  does  not  render  them  quite  useless ; as  they  afford  examples  of  sums  done  in  each 
of  the  simple  and  compound  rules,  and  supply  exercises  for  the  pupil  to  work  out. 

Penmanship. — Mr.  Yore  Foster’s  copy-books  are  in.  use  in  nearly  all  the  schools. under 
my  inspection,  and  have,  no  doubt,  led  to  a general  improvement  in  the  writing.  Except 
for  beginners,  teachers  arc,  by  the  lithographed  head  lines,  spared  tho  trouble  of  writing 
u lino  daily  for  each  of  the  pupils  learning  to  write.  Notwithstanding  the  lithographed 
lines  at  the  top  and  in  the  middle  of  each  page  of  Mr.  Foster’s  excellent  copy-books,  it  is 
incumbent  on  every  teacher  to  show  on  the  black  hoard  to  beginners  the  forms  and  rela- 
tive sizes  of  each  letter,  and  how  it  is  made.  Writing  cm  slates  preparatory  to  writing  on 
paper  requires  more  attention  than  is  generally  bestowed  on  it  by  teachers.  Tho  pupils 
should  he,  provided  with  long-pointed  slate  pencils,  which  they  should  hold  like  pens;  they 
should  sit  properly  and  hold  the  slate  with  tho  left  hand ; and  should  then  carefully 
imitate  the  lines  set  on  tho  black  hoard,  taking  care  not  to  blot  out  any  portion  of  their 
copy  till  the  sla(o  is  filled?  in  a word,  pupils  should  write  on  slates  us  they  do  on  paper. 

From  tho  habit  children  acquire  of  blotting  out  letters  not  made  to  their  liking  on  slates, 
follows  that  of  rubbing  out  with  their  lingers  those  they  make  badly  on  paper.  One  can 
almost  toll  from  tho  numerous  blots  and  rubbings  out  in  tho  first  copies  on  paper  those  that 
graduated  on  slates. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  third  and  fourth  classes  in  the  schools  in  my  district  are 
taught  writing  from  dictation,  lmt  ehieliy  on  slates,  and  with  considerable  advantage,  so 
far  as  spoiling  is  concerned,  but  with  scarcely  any  advantage  as  regards  writing;  for  tho 
writing  of  the  dictation  exercise  is  not  less  inferior  to  that  of  the  copies  of  tho  lithographed 
head  lines,  than  tho  writing  of  second  class  is  to  that  of  third  or  fourth  class.  The  spell- 
ing of  tho  aouior  classes  would  ho  considerably  improved  if  it  becamo  a general  practice 
with  tho  teachers  to  write  out  those  words  correctly  spcllod  on  the  black  board  that  tho 
pnpils  misspell  in  their  exercises,  and  then  get  them  to  copy  them  throe  or  four  times. 

Very  litild  is  taught  in  the  way  of  spelling  by  thoso  teachers  who  content,  themselves -with 
merely  marking  the  errors  of  spelling  in  tho  pupils’  exercises;  as  the  pupils  just  spell  over 
those  words  correctly  whose  spelling  they  know,  lmt  do  not  leam  the  correct  spelling  of 
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those  which  the  exercises  showed  they  did  not  know  how  to  spell.  Parsing  on  slates  or 
paper,  writing  out  the  substance  of  previous  lessons  in  grammar,  geography,  and  reading- 
books  are  exercises  which  I am  in  the  habit  of  getting  the  third  and  fourth  classes  to  do 
at  my  examinations,  because  they  give  me  a fair  idea  of  the  pupils’  style  of  writing  of 
their  spelling,  of  their  composition,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  taught. 

Grammar. — The  teaching  of  grammar  is  confined  by  most  of  the  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  to  hearing  the  pupils  of  third  and  fourth  classes  repeat  tasks  from  the 
text-books,  and  to  exercising  them  in  what  might  be  called  “rote”  parsing  The 
principles  of  the  science  are  not  explained,  the  structure  of  sentences  is  not  touched  upon 
and  the  great  object  of  grammar,  that  of  teaching  persons  to  speak  and  write  correctly  is 
not  attained,  inasmuch  as  composition  is  taught  in  very  few  schools.  Third  class  pupils 
for  the  most  part,  can  name  with  tolerable  correctness  the  parts  of  speech  in  a sentence  or 
paragraph  of  their  reading  lessons,  and  in  some  instances  make  a fair  attempt  at  etymolo- 
gical and  even  syntactical  parsing.  Fourth  class  pupils  in  general  parse  sentences  in  prose 
tolerably  well,  and  some,  as  those  in  Kiug’s-Inns-street,  and  other  good  schools  parse 
pieces  of  poetry  very  well. 

_ Geography. — Teaching  from  text-books  and  teaching  from  maps  are  the  two  principal 
divisions  into  which  instruction  in  geography  may  be  divided.  The  former  appears  to  be 
more  productive  of  results  than  the  latter;  for  whilst  classes  can  repeat  the  names  of 
countries,  chief  towns,  rivers,  &c.,  they  cannot  in  many  cases  point  them  out  ou  the  map 
showing  that  whilst  the  teachers  hear  the  geography  tasks  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  the  maps.  I have  had  frequently  occasion  to  impress  on  teachers  the  necessity 
of  using  the  maps  in  connexion  with  the  text-books,  as  well  as  without  them.  Indeed 
some  of  the  trained  teachers  themselves,  T regret  to  say,  evince  great  ignorance  of  both 
maps  and  text-books;  those  I purpose  summoning  to  the  next  examination. 

District  31,  Ballinamore;  Mr.  Molony.— Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion).— Of  the  total  number  examined  in  reading,  namely,  4,121,  there  were  able  to  read 
correctly  First  Book,  1,452,  or  35-2  per  cent. ; able  to  read  Second  Book  correctly  976 
or  23-6  per  cent ; and  able  to  read  Third  or  higher  Books  427,  or  10-3  per  cent.  Oral 
spelling  is  well  or  fairly  taught  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  The 
meaning  and  analysis  of  words  and  phrases  and  the  explanation  of  subject  matter  of  lessons 
have  not  received  that  amount  of  attention  which  their  importance  deserves.  On  those 
subjects  the  pupils  generally  acquit  themselves  poorly. 

Arithmetic—  Of  2,952  pupils  examined  in  this  branch,  680,  or  23  per  cent.,  were  able  to 
write  down  accurately  any  number  of  not  more  than  seven  places  of  figures ; 886,  or  30  per 
cent.,  were  able  to  work  correctly  a sum  in  simple  subtraction ; 459,  or  15-5  per  cent.,  were 
able  to  work  correctly  a sum  in  division  of  money;  and  238,  or  8 per  cent.,  were  able  to 
solve,  with  a fair  degree  of  readiness  and  correctness,  questions  in  simple  proportion  or 
practice.  I do  not  regard  those  results  as  satisfactory.  So  far  as  I can  observe  the  chief 
defects  m teaching  the  subject  are:-— l.  Excessive  time  and  undue  prominence  to  the  solution 
of  book  questions  by  the  pupils  individually;  and,  almost  as  a necessary  consequence, 
the  neglect  of  class  teaching  daily  by  the  aid  of  the  black  board.  2.  The  wan  t of  careful, 
systematic  revision.  Long  experience  convinces  me  that  in  schools  where  those  defects 
prevail  the  pupils  rarely,  if  ever,  acquire  a sound  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
During  my  brief  connexion  with  the  district  I have  directed  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
to  those  points,  and  I trust  with  some  effect. 

Pernmnsltip.  -The  total  number  examined  in  this  branch  was  1,882,  of  whom  there 
were  able  to  write  on  paper  fairly,  67S,  or  35-7  per  cent,  j able  to  write  with  ease,  4c, 

l9;  , 1 T-  mt°  accoant  the  temIer  “S8  ot  pupils  in  the  National 
schools  of  this  district,  the  extreme  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  and  the  care  and 

•‘SlwT  H'rivhr  *hs  tea(tos  in  iM'lre  moderate  proHeiency 

o h ^ ai“™,rBsu118  **  tte  whole  tolerably  satisfactory. 

Mr.  VereEMters  copy-books,  which  are  in  general  use  in  the  schools,  hare, "in  my 

orthe'sclm^comxe^11^'1^ t0  ^ suocess  “‘tsnding  the  instruction  imparted,  in  this  branch 

„ 1,952  ■raaminctl  in  tUs  «wcise,  GS0,  or  27-1  per 

cent.,  were  able  to  write  sentences  with  tolerable  acouracv;  and  130,  or  6 6 percent., 

“““ Thir4  Book  8"th_  ““  ■“'d  correctness 
grammar  There  were  -,939  pupils  examined  in.  this  subject,  and  of  those  528,  or 
1,-9  per  cent.,  were  acquainted  with  parts  of  speech  only,  and  127,  or  4-3  per  cent.:™ 
able  to  parse  syntactically.  In  a large  proportion  of  the  schools  the  proficiency  attained 
S ‘ iS?  I’ f.w  wkole,  pretty  satisfactory.  The  chief  defect,  in  connexion  with 
We  of  the  ^ 10ni  ralp?rted  18  aot  mhac  sufficiently  practical— the  know- 

I^triting.”  ^ subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  correctness  in  “speaking 

1 P"PnS  e*a"Vne.d‘nSe0S™phy  for  Secondary  No.  1 Report,  526,  or 
Jr  n PLr  C n,  f 5 Wltl1  the  °h‘>'ne3  of  the  map  of  the  World ; and  282, 

or  9 .1  per  cent,. were  acquainted  with  map  of  Europe  or  of  Ire  and.  Local  geography, 
mduduig  the  tracing  of  maps,  receives  a fair  amount  of  attention  • Except  in a few?chool 
mathematical  geography  is  in  a great  measure  neglected.  P 
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Needlework. This  branch  is  not  efficiently  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  district,  not  Appendix  1). 

oven  in  those  where  work  mis  tresses  are  specially  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  chief  — 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  greater  success  in  this  department  is  the  want  of  a constant  supply 

of  the  necessary  materials  for  work.  . . tions  as  to 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.).-Smging  is  taught  with  indifferent  jM 
success  in  half  a dozen  schools.  Drawing  has  not  been  introduced  into  any  school  m the  of  Pu  ils 
district.  I regret  having  to  state  that  even  in  the  best  schools  very  few  boys  learn  fl)Ulld  iu 
geometxy,  algebra,  &c. ; and  even  where  those  branches  are  taught  the  proficiency  attained  attendance 
in  them  is  very  limited.  at  inspec- 

District  32,  Tuam ; Mr.  Cowley.— Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation-). 

The  results  realized  in  reading  form  only  84  per  cent,  of  what  might  he  expected  year>6 

in  a good  district. 

The  numbers  found  able  to  read  First  Book  were  . 2,009 
Those  m „ Second  Book  „ . 1,360 

n „ „ Third  Book  „ . 598 

The  numbers  that  ought  to  have  read  First  Book  were  1,314 
„ „ Second  Book  „ 2,026 

„ „ „ Third  Book  „ 826 

Thus  while  the  higher  classes  have  received  three-fourths  of  the  due  amount  of  attention 
the  numbers  able  and  expected  to  read  the  two  lower  books  are  nearly  reversed,  showing 
a very  backward  state  in  the  junior  classes.  , 

Arithmetic, In  this  subject  the  proficiency  is  only  62  per  cent.,  the  expected  and 

realized  results  being,  respectively : — 

Expocted  proficiency.  Actual  proficienoy. 

Notation,  . . 1,806  - 873 

Subtraction,  . . 2,489  - 1,661 

Division  of  money,  . 1,244 

Proportion,  . . 449 

Here  again  we  find  the  tendency  to  neglect  the  junior  classes ; nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  proper  number  succeeding  in  proportion,  while  more  than  half  failed  in  notation,  one- 
third  in  subtraction,  and  five-sevenths  in  compound  division. 

Penmanship. — In  writing  the  per-centage  of  proficiency  is  76. 

The  numbers  looked  for  were,  writing  fairly,  2,040 
„ „ well,  449 

The  numbers  found  were,  writing  fairly,  . 1,550 
„ ,»  well,  . 341 

The  girls  have  not  yet  become  proficients  in  the  round  style  of  writing,  and  the  number 
that  can  be  returned  as  writing  well  is  lessened  by  the  present  transition  state  of  their 
hands.  It  is  not  for  two  or  three  years  longer  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  change  will 
become  apparent,  and  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  I may  mention  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely 
in  those  female  schools  in  which  writing  used  to  he  worst  taught,  that  I found  the  most 
rapid  improvement  effected  by  the  introduction  of  Foster’s  copy-books,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  writing  of  the  best  female  schools  for  a few  months  appeared  to  have  been 
Bpoiled,  bo  much  easier  is  it  to  learn  than  to  unlearn.  ,. 

Writing  from,  Dictation. — In  writing  from  dictation,  the  proficiency  is  62  ; the  respective 
numbers  being — _ . , c . 

Aotual  proficiency.  Expected  proficiency. 

Fairly,  . . 1,483  - 2,040 

Well,  . • 280  - 440 

Grammar. This  subject  is  poorly  taught,  the  proficiency  being  only  51  per  cent. 

Actual  proficiency.  Expected  proficienoy. 

Parts  of  speech,  ....  613 
Parsing, "^8 

Geography.— Tina,  the  easiest  of  all  subject^  and  fortunately  the  least  important,  is 
the  most  neglected ; the  proficiency  beiug  only  50  per  cent. 

Actual  profi  eicney.  Expected  proficiency . 

Map  of  the  World,  . . • 1,203  2,026 

Europe  and  Ireland,  . • • *7-r 

General  course,  . -6 

In  this  subject  alone  do  we  usually  hud  the  senior  classes  proportionally  more  back- 
ward than  the  junior ; and  reference  to  tho  above  results  mil  show  that  the  rule  holds 
good  in  the  present  instance.  , ' , , . , 

NeolleuiorJc. — In  some  of  tho  host  female  schools,  and  where  special  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, needlework  is  satisfactorily  taught,  bet  the  majority  of  the  female  teachers 
think  i tderogatory  to  attend  to  the  mending  of  shirts,  or  the  darning  of  stockings, 
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though  they  may  condescend  to  superintend  the  cobbling  of  dirty  strips  of  embroidery 
The  new  programme  is  admirably  adapted  to  correct  this  tendency. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Singing  is  tangbt  in  three  schools. 
In  one  the  practical  performance  is  excellent,  and  the  theoretical  knowledge  fair.  In  a 
second  the  children  sing  tolerably,  hut  have  slight  acquaintance  with  more  than  the 
acoustics  of  the  science.  In  the  third  a good  commencement  has  been  made. 


District  33,  Mullingar;  Mr.  D’Arcy. — Beading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 
— It  is  to  be  wished  that  many  of  our  teachers  could  read  better,  aud  were  more  compe- 
tent to  teach  this  all-important-  subject,  It  is  a more  difficult  task  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  pronounce  words,  and  to  read  correctly,  than  the  children  of  the  better 
classes.  I am  careful  at  my  several  inspections,  to  examine  all  the  pupils  in  reading 
and  the  result  is,  that  much  attention  is  given  to  it ; and  on  the  whole  the  progress  made 
during  the  year  is  satisfactory. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  is  another  of  the  essential  subjects  taught  in  our  schools 
and  like  reading  requires  particular  attention.  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  teachers  of 
this  district,  with  some  few  exceptions,  show  a very  fair  amount  of  skill  in  teaching  the 
important  rules ; and  although  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  the  result  of  their 
exertions  during  the  year  is  satisfactory7. 

Penmanship.— There  is  now  a fair  field  for  teaching  an  excellent  style  of  penmanship 
even  in  the  poorest  of  our  schools.  The  excellent  copy-books  published  by  Mr.  Foster’ 
and  others,  with  engraved  head  lines,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners,  supply  a 
deficiency  long  felt.  Although  these  copy-books  are  cheap,  I would  wish  to  see  them 
cheaper,  so  as  to  push  all  other  copy-books  out  of  every  school;  teachers  admit 
their  usefulness,  but  complain  that  they  are  too  dear.  Writing  is  the  third  important  subject 
taught  in  all  elementary  schools,  and  during  the  past  year  it  was  well  attended  to,  and 
held  a respectable  position  in  the  schools  of  this  district.  ■ 

Writing  from  Dictation.— Dictation  presents  many  advantages— it  is  ancillary  to 
teaching  reading,  spelling,  and  writing;  some  knowledge  of  grammar  is  also  acquired. 
The  advanced  classes  iu  all  the  schools  of  this  district  write  from  dictation  every  dav; 
and  I am  frequently  more  than  pleased  to  see  the  quickness,  correctness,  and  neatness, 
with  which  a class  of  boys  or  girls  will  write  from  dictation  a portion  of  a difficult  lesson. 
Their  exercises  on  this  subject  would  often  contrast  favourably  with  those  of  pupils  in  the 
most  select  schools. 


Grammar.— The  proficiency  exhibited  by  the  pupils  in  this  subject  is  rather  low,  but, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  can  reasonablv  be 
expected,  10  acquire  a fair  knowledge  of  grammar  requires  more  time  than  the  children 
wuo  attend  our  schools  can  generally  give  it. 

Geography.—' lie  facilities  afforded  by  the  large  maps  supplied  by  the  Board,  place  a 
knowledge  of  local  geography  within  easy  reach  of  the  lowest  class.  I can  record  a 
terSng  rabject™  °f  ^ am<mnt  “f  acquired  by  pupils  in  this  m- 

fVeafleicori.— Plain  needlework  has  received  increased  attention  during  the  year.  In 
if  I r“eived  «te  Commissioners,  I have  impressed  onthe 

female  teachers  the  necessity  of  teaching  this  branch  of  industry  with  the  greatest  care. 
.Mi  as  singing,  drawing,  &.).-Vocal  music  is  well  taught  in  several 

wMeh^i’e  -tl0nalffthTi1S  SU"S  'witli  an  earnestness  by  the  children 

L tMS  oSol  P ET“yenC0Uraeera“t  ehl”ld  be  given  to  introduce 


Readtv' in  t’  ?y ' Mr' Goid<m-- • Heading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation).- 

be  nrn  fte  SchooIs  in  this  d»“<*  * not  ^lt  it  ought  to 

^^Jl^;s'!t,,e’nlf.tie,eachers  17011,(1  tako  proper  pains  with  the  junior 
bv  their  inattention  to  flip  "1  &t  an?ount  of  wor^  ™any  teachers  make  for  themselves 

a neram  v 0,e°od  rcadi"8  i f<*  1 ““  strongly  of  opinion  that, 

cE'es  Moi  reS  3 “ro  ntade  either  good  or  had  readers  while  in  the  first  and  second 

twlv  with S^Srl™  , d n?  t0  ‘Mdren  “ flrst  dass  V ‘°  ™d 

to  ^3heir^-d,X?™  “d  mt>;  proper  attention  to  the  pauses,  and  by  training  them 
tbevread.  than  hv  albthp/°hr  30  33  tb!!sto  habituatethem  to  realize  the  meaning  of  what 

depends  so  much  on  tbe  partis'  ability  to  read  “th  easfrt,,, “'0proSr<!.a?Jn  °fter' sub,eots 

- “ — * 

uiiTtenliword,  or  the  sense,  of  «n  ““  meanil«  °*  3 

l of  isolate..,  words  is  fairly  tangiit,  but  phrase  ope!  ling  is  not  as  common  as 
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it  ought  to  "be  in  the  junior  classes,  -where  the  practice  would  be  an  excellent  preparation  AppendixD. 
for  writing  from  dictation,  ^ l 

Arithmetic. The  proficiency  in  mere  slate  arithmetic,  following  the  order  and  subjects  general 

included  in  our  text-books,  is  perhaps  as  high  as  one  should  expect,  and  in  this  sense  is  Observa- 
certainly  in  advance  of  that  of  most  other  subjects  of  the  school  course.  The  main  defect  . 
consists  in  the  inability  of  most,  even  of  the  advanced  pupils,  to  apply  a common  sense  pupilsJ 
line  of  thought’ to  the  solution  of  a practical  question,  when  not  expressed  in  phraseology  f0UQd  m 
similar  to  what  may  be  found  in  the  book,  or  not  immediately  referrible  to  some  book-rule,  attendance 
Pupils  in  the  early  part  of  their  study  of  this  subject  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  inspec- 
• arithmetic  as  a sort  of  abstract  application  of  the  elementary  operations  to  the  tion8  made 
finding  of  “ answers,”  in  which  operations  numbers  of  incomprehensible  magnitude  must  during  the 
be  employed  as  a matter  of  course.  No  doubt  it  is  necessary  to  teach  pupils  to  be  both  year, 
ready  and  accurate  in  the  elementary  operations  of  adding,  subtracting,  &c.,  and  this  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practising  on  numbers  large  and  small.  But  what  between  the  im- 
perfections of  our  text-books,  and  the  routine  and  nnintellectual  character  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  teaching  this  branch,  no  subject  of  the  school  course  shows  more  barrenness  of 
practical  result,  compared  with  the  great  facility  often  displayed  in  performing  the 
mechanical  slate  work.  Even  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  best  taught  schools  are 
seldom  able  to  solve  anything  which  requires  a little  exercise  of  thought;  the  excuse 
usually  being  that  they  do  not  know  what  “ Rule”  to  apply  to  it;  the  slavish  adherence 
to  rales  completely  supplanting  that  higher  exercise  of  mind  which  evolves  and  establishes 
the  rale. 

It  is  possible  I think  to  make  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  much  more  intellectual,  pleasant, 
and  practical,  than  is  common  at  present ; but  I do  not  believe  that  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  “ theory  ” will  do  this  of  itself ; for  I have  found  that  the  defect  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  very  apparent  in  some  so-called  good  schools,  where  much  time  is  devoted 
to  theory.  The  remedy  lies  rather  in  giving  due  prominence  to  mental  arithmetic.  Now 
I do  not  mean  by  mental  arithmetic,  that  showy  kind  of  mental  calculation  which  consists 
in  applying  a few  “short  cut”  processes  to  the  finding  of  prices,  wages,  interest,  &c. 

This,  no  doubt,  has  its  special  use  and  should  not  be  neglected.  But  what  I mean  by 
mental  arithmetic,  properly  so  called,  is  a systematized,  intellectual  development  of  the 
mode  in  which  numbers,  integral  and  fractional,  may  be  operated  on  without  slates,  in  the 
solution  of  the  less  cumbrous  arithmetical  processes;  the  mode  of  solution  to  be  evolved 
mentally,  but  the  various  steps  in  the  operation  to  be  expressed  orally  in  accurate 
language.  And  even  in  such  cases  as  would  require  too  great  an  effort  of  memory  to 
perform  the  whole  operation,  the  pupils  should  often  be  required  to  state  systematically  in 
their  own  words , the  data  of  the  proposed  question,  the  result  which  is  to  be  looked  for 
from  this  data,  the  various  steps  in  the  solution,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  are  to  be 
performed.  Then  the  slates  may  be  used ; not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  an' answer  according  to  some  empiric  rule,  but  as  a convenient,  and  in 
many  cases  a necessary  aid  to  the  memory  in  performing  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work 
after  the  intellectual  solution  has  been  accomplished.  This  would  teach  pupils  to  think 
about  the  “nature  of  the  question”  proposed,  a part  of  the  teacher’s  work,  which,  though 
the  most  important  of  all,  is  too  often  at  present  treated  either  as  unteachable  or  as 


requiring  no  special  instruction.  , 

Penmanship The  penmanship  in  a large  proportion  of  the  schools  is  improving.  This 

is  to  be  very  much  attributed  to  the  impetus  given  to  the  teaching  of  this  branch  by  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books.  With  these  books  available  for  teachers  who 
cannot  write  a fairly  executed  head  line,  and  with  any  uniform  system  adhered  to  by  those 
who  can,  nothing  but  careful  supervision  and  a fair  amount  of  time  are  needed  to  make 
good  writers.  I have  muchhope  that  before  long  most  of  my  schools  will  show  neat  and 
regular,  if  not  finely  executed  writing.  In  a few  of  the  schools  the  penmanship,  even  now, 
is  all  that  could  he  desired.  I observe  that  the  best  writers  are  still  to  be  found  in  those 
schools  where  the  good  old-fashioned  practice  of  teaching  tezMiand  to  beginners  still  pre- 
vails.  . 

Writing  from  Dictation.—' This  subject  receives  a fair  share  of  attention  m the  third  and 
higher  classes,  and  I am  really  much  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  displayed  in  a large 
proportion  of  the  schools.  A little  more  might  be  done  in  the  second  class,  however. 

I intend,  in  future,  to  get  the  teachers  to  alternate  the  copying  from  books  with  an  easy 
lesson  in  dictation.  Writing  the  dictation  exercise  on  paper  is  practised  in  many  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  district.  , . , . ... 

Grammar. — I cannot  say  much  for  the  practical  advantage  derived  from  the  present  state 
of  proficiency  in  grammar ; but  the  teachers  ai-e  not  altogether  to  blame  for  this,  for  many 
of  them  labour  earnestly  enough  to  make  their  pupUs  in  second  and  third  classes  ready 
at  referring  the  words  in  their  reading  lessons  to  the  proper  class  or  “ part  of  speech.  In 
some  cases  also  there  is  a fair  ability  on  the  part  of  fourth  class  pupils  to  parse  a plain 
prose  sentence  svntacticallv,  and  to  apply,  in  a sort  of  rote  manner,  the  correct  rule  even  by 
number,  which  with  many  teachers  seems  to  be  considered  the  most  important  part  of  the 
parsing  exercise.  But  does  this  method  of  teaching  of  itself  impart  a proper  knowledge  of 
grammar,  either  as  a science  or  an  art?  In  the  latter  sense  the  advantage  gained  is,  too 
fre  iuently,  almost  infinitesimal ; for  the  pupils  who  cannot  speak  or  write  English  * with 
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Appendix!),  propriety”  before  studying  grammar,  seldom  get  out  of  their  vulgarisms,  solecisms,  or  inele- 

gancies  of  expression  by  the  aidof  their  grammatical  knowledge  merely . As  a science,  gram- 

General  mar  might  be  made  an  excellent  mental  discipline;  but  with  this  end  in  view,  the  nature 

Observa-  ant[  functions  of  the  more  important  parts  of  speech  should  be  taught  first,  and  their  use  in 

tions  as  to  formjng  sentences  pointed  out  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  study ; instead  of,  as  at 
proficiency  present)  mating  article,  noun,  adjective,  &c.,  follow  each  other  in  customary  but  certainly 
ot  irupils  not  jn  natura[  order.  If  the  noun  and  verb  were  first  taught,  and  then  the  qualifiers 
attendance  of  these’  a raiionai  system  would  be  commenced,  which,  if  properly  followed  up,  would 
at  inspec-  lay the  ground- work  for  the  correct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  ‘ 1 analysis  " 
tiouB  made  'would  not  be  considered,  as  it  now  is,  as  something  to  be  learned  after  syntax,  and  therefore 
during  the  hardly  ever  learned  at  all,  but  rather  as  the  proper  and  definite  object  and  aim  of  all 
year.  knowledge  of  grammar  as  a science.  If  grammar  were  always  taught  with  this  analytical 
end  in  view,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  getting  pupils  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
what  they  read ; for  the  teacher’s  examination  of  his  class  on  the  subject-matter  of  the 
reading  lessons  would  he  modified,  directed  and  assisted  by  bis  pupils’  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  sentences;  and  even  in  the  case  of  pupils  in  the  junior  classes  his  mode  of 
questioning  would  he  systematized  and  controlled  by  the  accurate  line  of  thought  which  a 
proper  knowledge  of  analysis  cannot  fail  to  superinduce.  For  example,  a child  reads  from 
the  Second  Book: — “In  the  afternoon  our  company  went  to  the  Tower  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  truth  of  the  wonderful  story  of  the  great  lion  and  the  little  bear."  The 
following  questions,  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  passage,  are  merely  a concealed 
lesson  in  analysis  : — Who  are  spoken  about  here  as  doing  something?  What  did  they  do? 
Where  did  they  go  ? When  did  they  go  ? For  what  purpose  did  they  go  to  the  Tower? 
What  kind  of  a story  was  it  said  to  be?  What  was  the  story  about?  Now,  as  all  these 
questions  stand  out  on  the  surface  as  the  most  natural  one3  to  be  put  to  a child  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  it  understands  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  surely  it  is  only  in  accordance 
with  common  sense  that  the  parts  of  speech  should  be  taught  in  such  an  order,  and  in 
such  combinations  as  would  most  readily  suggest  the  sense  and  evolve  the  structure  of  the 
language.  By  such  a course  grammar  may  be  made  a pleasant  and  an  intellectual 
exercise  to  all  who  can  read;  whereas  the  present  mode  of  learning  article,  noun,  adjective, 
&c.,  in  text-book  order  must  be  no  less  laborious  and  distasteful  to  the  young  than  the 
now  exploded  practice  of  committing  to  memory  endless  columns  of  unconnected  words 
from  the  dictionary.  In  fine,  were  analysis  properly  taught,  the  usual  empiric  rules  for 
teaching  punctuation  would  be  no  longer  required. 

Geography. — This  subject  receives  a fair  share  of  attention,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
outline  of  the  map  of  the  World,  and  the  map  of  Ireland,  the  schools,  generally,  show 
pretty  fair  proficiency.  Europe  is  seldom  known  satisfactorily  by  third  class  pupils, 
and  few  of  those  in  the  higher  classes  ever  pass  on  the  general  course.  Still  a fair 
elementary  knowledge  is  acquired.  The  principal  defect  in  teaching  this  subject  seems 
to  be  that  too  much  stress  is  put  on  the  mere  ability  of  the  pupils  to  point  to  places  on 
the  inap,  and  too  little  practice  is  given  in  the  no  less  important  exercise  of  describing 
their  relative  position  in  their  own  words , both  with  and  without  maps  before  them.  The 
above  remarks  apply  to  geography  on  maps  only.  In  almost  all  cases  in  which  geography 
is  taught  from  the  text-book  as  a “ task  ” or  “ home  lesson,”  I have  found  that  the  lesson 
is  made  a matter  of  memory  merely,  the  pupils  hardly  ever  using  an  atlas,  and  the  lesson 
seldom  being  heard  in  connexion  with  the  map.  I have,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  home  lessons  in  this  subject  should  be  confined  to  the  elementary  definitions,  and  to 
such  other  matter  as  are  more  easily  retained  in  the  memory  when  known  by  rote. 

Needlework.  Except  in  the  model  and  convent  schools,  needlework  is  seldom  taught 
m a satisfactory  manner.  I am  of  opinion  that  most  teachers  (except  those  specially 
appointed  for  industrial  work)  dislike  teaching  it ; some,  because  they  themselves  are  not 
expert  with  the  needle,  and  others  on  account  of  the  trouble  resulting  from  the  necessary 
attention  to  be  given  to  each  pupil  separately.  1 have  succeeded  pretty  fairly  in  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  needles,  thimbles,  &c.,  in  each  school  in  which  needlework  is 
taught  ;^but  still  there  seems  to  be  much  difficulty  in  inducing  the  children  to  bring 
work;  the  monotonous  seaming  of  patchwork  quilts  being  too  often  the  dernier  resort 
of  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  Board  in  regard  of  plain 
sewing.  Emitting  is  taught  only  to  those  who  wish  to  make  stockings  for  actual  use,  as 
theB^d  erS  D°r  PUPllS  ^ thiS  diStriCt  Care  t0  Purc^ase  the  knitting  cotton  sold  by 

Embroidery  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  model  and  convent  schools,  and  in  these 
there  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  fancy-work  executed  by  some  of  the  pupils. 

District  35,  Ballinasloe ; Mr.  O’Neill. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
S i ne  proUcioncv  in  reading  allows  some  advance  upon  the  results  recorded  for 
186b.  Of  the  children  examined  in  1867,  29  per  cent,  were  found  able  to  read  the  Second 
Book  fairly,  while  23  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  the  Third  or  higher  Books  with  inteUi- 
gence.  The  corresponding  per-centages  for  1866  were  25  and  22° 

Ani^netlc-— There  is,  I think,  some  improvement  in  this  subject  observable  during 
the  past  year;  but  I have  still  frequent  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  manner  in  which 
is  taught,  and  X am  still  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  report  for  1865,  that  it  is  the 
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11  weak  point  ” in  nearly  all  elementary  .schools.  In  many  good  school*,  especially  those  AppemlLeD. 

conducted  by  female  teachers,  I And  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  deficiencies  in  this  

subject  alone ; and  in  inferior  schools  the  children  .are  almost  invariably  more  backward  General 
in  arithmetic  than  in  any  of  the  other  branches.  Observa- 

Penmanship  and  writing  from  Dictation. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  children  commence  to  ’?3  to 
write  on  paper  and  from  dictation  at  a much  earlier  age  than  was  the  case  in  former  ^°p“‘e.?cy 
years,  the  proportion  of  the  entire  number  examined  found  able  to  rank  under  each  f0UU(j  ;u 
head  of  proficiency,  is  lower  this  year  than  last.  The  absolute  proficiency,  however,  attendance 
as  shown  by  the  number  recorded,  under  each  head,  is  almost  identical  with  that  recorded  at  inspec- 
tor last  year,  and  in  my  opinion  is  fairly  satisfactory,  taking  into  account  the  dream-  tions  made 
stances  under  which  the  schools  are  placed  as  to  attendance.  during  the 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  in  this  subject,  as  shown  by  the  examination  of  1867,  gives  year, 
evidence  that  fair  progress  has  been  realized  during  the  past  year. 

Geography. — Very  fair  progress  during  the  past  year. 

Needlework. — Plain  sewing  and  knitting  are  professedly  taught  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  the  schools  of  this  district  where  there  is  a female  teacher  (principal  or 
assistant).  In  some  of  these  schools  the  supply  of  sewing  materials  is  regular  and 
abundant,  and  the  children  are  carefully  instructed  in  needlework.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, I find  that  only  a few  of  the  girls  returned  as  learning  sewing,  &c.,  are  provided 
with  work  of  any  kind;  the  inability  or  disinclination  of  parents  to  purchase  being 
usually  assigned  as  an  excuse. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Singing  is  taught  with  satisfactory 
results  in  i schools.  Drawing  is  not  taught  at  present  in  any  of  the  schools  in  this  district. 

District  36,  Parsonstown;  Mr.  S.  Brown.  — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and 
explanation). — There  are  a few  schools  in  which,  reading  is  well  taught,  hut,  in  by  far  the 
greatest  number,  all  that  appears  to  be  aimed  at,  all  at  least  that  lias  been  attained,  are 
a fair  degree  of  fluency  and  general  accuracy.  Monotony  and  indistinctness  prevail  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  In  many  cases  the  pupils  have  been  kept  so  long  in  First  Book, 
and  the  early  lessons  of  Second  Book,  that  they  have  committed  the  lessons  to  memory, 
and  repeat  them  in  a monotonous  measured  drawl,  apparently  without  much  appreciation 
of  their  meaning.  Bad  pronunciation  is  very  common ; and  a bad  local  accent,  still  more 
difficult  to  remedy,  renders  the  reading  almost  unintelligible  to  an  uninitiated  ear. 

Monosyllables  are  rarely  pronounced  by  a single  impulse  of  the  voice,  if  they  contain 
diphthongs  they  are  almost  invariably  pronounced  as  dissyllables,  for  instance,  foo-id  for 
food,  she-ip  for  sheep,  boi-il  for  boil,  and  nii-il  and  fi-in  for  mile  and  fine,  are  quite 
common.  The  final  t is  sounded  in  a very  peculiar  manner,  something  Intermediate 
between  t and  s,  th  is  an  impossible  sound,  and  the  sounds  of  ©and  i cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  ear,  in  fact,  the  children  constantly  confound  them  in  oral  spelling  and  dictation. 

These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  to  good  reading  in  this  district;  their  removal,  if  not 
hopeless,  must  be  slow,  especially  as  few  of  the  teachers  are  free  from  these  defects.  T he 
schools  in  which  reading  is  best  taught  are  in  charge  of  teachers  who  have  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  country-.  Oral  spelling  is  very  well  taught,  but  the  style  of  examining 
on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  is  defective. 

Arithmetic. — The  simple  and  compound  rules  of  Arithmetic  are  very-  well  taught,  and 
the  general  proficiency  in  these  fundamental  rules  is  decidedly  good.  Notation  is  also  well 
taught,  but  there  is  a very  small  proportion  of  the  children  acquainted  with  proportion 
and  the  higher  rules.  The  tables,  except  the  addition  table,  are  carefully  and  successfully 
taught  in  most  schools ; mental  arithmetic  and  the  theory  in  very  few. 

Mv  inspection  of  this  district  was  confined  to  the  last  8 months  of  the  year,  when  few 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils  were  in  attendance.  If  I had  examined  the  schools  during 
the  first  term,  I have  no' doubt  I would  have  found  much  higher  proficiency  not  only  in 
this  hut  in  all  subjects. 

Penmanship . — Penmanship  is  well  taught  in  about  half  the  schools.  Mr.  Foster’s  copy- 
books are  in  general  use,  and  the  style  of  writing  is  decidedly-  improving.  The  want  of 
proper  supervision  during  the  writing  exercise  of  the  junior  division  is  the  greatest  defect 
iu  most  schools ; and  where  there  is  neither  assistant  nor  paid  monitor,  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  a remedy ; the  teacher  has  not  sufficient  time  to  superintend  the  writing. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Dictation  is  very-  fairly  taught  in  almost  all  the  schools,  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the  highest  draft  of  second  class,  and  in  the  higher  classes, 
is  generally  satisfactory. 

Grammar — So  far  as  ability  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  is  concerned,  the  pro- 
ficiency in  grammar  is  good  in  a very  large  proportion  of  the  schools  in  this  district;  hut 
the  knowledge  of  grammar  begins  and  ends  there  in  most  cases.  I often  find  schools 
where  the  children  of  third  class  and  a large  part  of  second  class  can  distinguish  the 
P3rts  of  speech  perfectly,  but  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  grammar  beyond  that. 

Day  after  day  they  go  over  the  same,  almost  mechanical,  round  of  naming  the  parts  of 
speech,  without  making,  or  attempting  to  make,  any-  further  progress.  If  the  time  thus 
wasted  were  employed  in  making  the  children  acquainted  with  the  inflexions  of  words, 
the  structure  of  sentences,  and  the  aid  that  grammar  affords  in  developing  their  meaning, 
the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory-  and  lasting  than  any  that  have  been  yet  attained. 
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Geography.— The  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  "World,  and  the  map  of  Ireland  are  fairly 
known,  but  on  the  whole,  the  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  low.  In  a few  schools  of  the 
best  class,  geography  is  well  taught,  but  in  the  greatest  number  the  instruction  is  un- 
skilfully given,  the  questions  being  too  rambling  and  disconnected.  I have  latterly  adopted 
the  plan  of  examining  on  this  subject  as  I would  teach  it. 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  well  taught  in  the  convent  schools  and  in  some  of  the 
town  schools,  but  in  the  rural  schools  I fear  it  receives  very  little  attention.  In  every 
school  where  this  branch  is  taught,  I require  the  girls  to  execute  some  kind  of  work  in  my 
presence ; the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  want  of  a proper  supply  of  sewing 
materials  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  improvement. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Drawing  is  taught  in  but  two  schools 
besides  the  model  schools ; beyond  simple  outlines  there  is  little  proficiency.  Singing  is 
taught  in  11  schools,  including  the  model-schools,  in  most  of  these  the  proficiency  is  very 
fair.  Singing  is  not  so  popular  here  as  in  the  northern  districts. 

District  37,  Celbridge ; Mr.  O’Galligan.— Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion).— On  comparing  the  tabulated  return  for  this  year  with  those  which  preceded  it,  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  a much  larger  proportion  of  pupils  than  heretofore  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably  in  this  useful  branch.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  (3,501) 
examined  this  year,  could  read  the  Second  Book  without  committing  any  serious  error  of 
pronunciation,  and  also  with  a certain  amount  of  ease  and  fluency ; out  of  this  number 
more  than  one-fourth  could  read  a passage  (selected  indifferently  from  any  part  of  the  new 
Third  Book)  with  taste  and  expression ; a result  that  is  more  gratifying  when  we  remember 
what  a small  proportion  of  our  present  teachers  had  been  trained  in  Dublin,  or  ever 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  instructed  by  a really  good  elocutionist.  The  many  changes 
in  the  text-books  have  also  discouraged  many  of  the  teachers  themselves  from  studying 
them  with  sufficient  application,  and  thus  disqualified  them  for  examining,  with  any  degree 
of  success,  their  pupils  on  the  meanings  of  the  difficult  passages,  or  even  the  facts 
enunciated  in  the  ordinary  reading-lessons.  The  pupils,  however,  appear  to  feel  instinc- 
tively much  greater  interest  in  their  present  reading  exercises ; and  the  poetical  extracts, 
replete  with  allusions  to  the  history’  and  topography  of  our  native  country,  are 
eminently  calculated  to  produce  this  most  desirable  result.  I regret  being  obliged  to 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  teachers  do  not  as  yet  sufficiently  appreciate  their  value 
as  educational  aids,  a drawback  that  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  novelty  of  the  - 
style  and  metre,  and  perhaps  still  more  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  metaphorical  phrases, 
qnaint  (often  nearly  obsolete)  terms,  and  unfamiliar  proper  names  which  occur  in  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  poems.  A glossary  of  terms  of  merely  local  application  with  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  Irish  names  could,  without  much  additional  expense, 
be  added  as  an  appendix  to  each  lesson-book  or  inserted  in  the  shape  of  foot  notes  at  the 
end  of  every  page  in  which  they  occur.  This  addition  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
teachers’  preparation  of  the  reading  exercises,  and  save  not  a few  of  them  from  being 
obliged  through  ignorance  to  “slur”  over  passages  that  contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
metaphors  and  proverbs  that  are  expressed  in  the  English  language. 

Oral  spelling,  an  exercise  that,  after  all,  requires  little  mental  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  is  but  an  extension  of  a favourite  school-pastime  of  the  child,  continues 
to  be  taught  with  much  perseverance  and  success  by  the  majority  of  the  teachers;  and 
children  who  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  convej'ing  the  xneaning'of  a passage,  will  spell 
it  through  with  perfect  ease  and  accuracy. 

Arithmetic.  In  a commercial  era  like  the  present  one,  arithmetic  naturally  forms  a 
moBt  essential  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  practical  application  of  its  rules  is  an  art  that 
iB  highly  valued  by  every  parent;  it  is,  therefore,  a source  of  much  regret  to  find  that 
the  pupils  of  thus  district,  especially  those  of  the  male  sex,  appear  to  be  retrograding  in 
their  acquaintance  with  it,  a most  unequivocal  proof  that  the  standard  of  male  teachers 
is  declining,  as  I had  predicted  in  my  reports  for  the  years  18G5  and  186G,  while  the 
female  teachers  are  maintaining  their  ground,  if  not  actually  advancing  (as  a body)  in 
efficiency  as  practical  educators.  Another  reason  that  might  be  assigned  for  this  result 
is  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  emigration  of  “the  flower” 
of  our  juvenile  population,  and  the  greatly  increased  price  of  provisions,  especially 

breadstuffs  at  home,  the  senior  pupils  are  withdrawn  from  school  much  earlier  than 
u as  the  custom  in  former  years,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  can  pass  the  higher 
standards  is  therefore  materially  reduced.  The  difficulty,  in  some  places  impossibility, 
of  procuring  competent  male  assistants,  obliges  teachers  to  rely  over  much  upon  their 
monitors,  or  to  examine  their  classes  in  arithmetic  in  too  hurried  and  therefore  superficial 
a manner:  less  attention  to  the  working  of  the  questions  is  displayed  hv  the  pupils,  and 
a much  smaller  number,  in  consequence,  obtain  the  correct  results ; many  conscientious 
teachers  are  so  sensible  of  their  short-comings  in  this  respect,  that  thev  find  it  necessary 
once  or  twice  in  each  week  to  supply  questions  (taken  from  sources  that'  are  inaccessible  to 
their  pupils)  which  they  require  to  be  solved  at  home,  and  the  work  copied  out  into 
exercise-books  for  their  own  inspection.  In  such  schools  the  pupils  are  generally  quicker 
and  more  accurate  than  usual  in  solving  arithmetical  questions. 

Mental  calculation  is  too  much  neglected  in  general.  Some  teachers  regard  the  rules 
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that  are  given  in  the  Board’s  arithmetic  as  of  infrequent  application,  and  therefore  little 
metical  value;  if  such  teachers  -would  take  the  trouble  of  preparing  questions  of  so  Q.eneral 
imple  nature  that  the  whole  operation  could  be  performed  mentally  by  their  pupils,  the  Qbserva- 
memory  and  attention  of  the  latter  would  be  considerably  strengthened,  and  they  would  tions  as  t0 
not  be  obliged  (like  swimmers  who  have  been  too  long  allowed  the  use  of  corlcs)  to  flounder  proficiency 
through  the  easiest  calculations  when  placed  behind  the  counters  of  their  masters,  or  0f  Pupils 
transacting  business  for  their  parents  in  the  open  market-place.  Weekly  competition  for  found  in 
nrizes,  however  trifling  in  value,  when  conducted  in  a judicious  manner,  contributes  most  attendance 
effectively  towards  the  acquirement  of  quickness  and  accuracy  at  calculation.  at  inBpec- 

Pennutnskip. — 'Thanks,  in  great  measure,  to  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  enterprise  tions  made 
of  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  this  branch  has  recovered  its  ancient  place  in  the  programme  of  during  the 
scholastic  duties.  The  paper  now  supplied  to  the  National  schools  is  firm  and  sufficiently  yeaT‘ 
glazed,  the  price  very  moderate,  and  the  head  lines  well  proportioned  and  easily  copied ; 
the  pens,  too,  are  carefully  selected  and  far  from  expensive ; the  ink  alone  is  so  pale  and 
thin  in  most  of  the  schools,  that  the  writing  is  frequently  eclipsed  by  the  numerous  lines 
and  dots  which  give  so  picturesque  an  appearance  to  the  Palmerstonian  copy-books.  The 
pupils  also  appear  to  take  great  interest  in  the  use  of  these  copy-books,  but  the 
teachers  in  general  have  not  as  yet  devoted  sufficient  time  or  attention  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  former;  and  not  unfrequently  an  error  (of  form  or  spelling)  is  allowed  to  run 
down  from  the  top  of  the  column  to  its  very  foot,  without  any  trace  of  its  having  been 
even  remarked  by  the  teacher,  much  less  corrected  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  female  pupils  who,  a year  or  two  since,  delighted  in  angular 
hand  of  the  most  “prononede”  type,  now,  for  the  most  part,  aim  at  a squareness  of 
outline,  that  reminds  one  of  the  style  which  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century ; it  entails  less  freedom  of  execution  perhaps  than  the  style  which  is  now  becoming 
unfashionable,  but  it  certainly  is  attended  by  one  most  important  advantage,  that  of  being 
exceedingly  legible.  , . 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  teacher,  distracted  by  the  noise  and  anxieties  of  a 
crowded  school-room,  and  perhaps  wearied  besides  with  the  scrutiny  of  a large  class  of 
careless  “ arithmeticians,”  finds  great  relief  in  reading  a paragraph  or  two  out  of  one  of 
the  ordinary  lesson  books  as  an  exercise  in  dictation.  Assistants  too  gladly  undertake 
a duty  that  requires  only  a small  stock  of  patience,  and  no  mental  labour  whatever.  The 
result  is  that,  in  most  cases,  the  duty  is  overdone ; the  sentences  are  generally  read  with 
too  much  rapidity,  and  the  pupils — even  the  senior  ones  at  times — write  so  hurriedly  that 
the  improvement  in  penmanship,  which  had  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  morning,  is  coun- 
teracted by  their  nervous  anxiety  to  keep  pace  with  the  impatient  reader.. 

Again,  many  teachers  do  not  devote  sufficient  attention  to  the  correction  of  the  errors 
in  orthography ; the  time  assigned  for  dictation  being  necessarily  very  limited,  this  duty 
is  generally  reserved  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  evening,  when  the  errors  are  marked  in 
pencil,  and  the  correct  spelling  noted  overhead. 

The  teachers  are  also  advised  to  give  these  words  (spelled  correctly)  as  a muting  .exer- 
cise once  or  twice  in  each  tveek.  Some  of  them,  however,  neglect  even  the  correction  of 
the  errors,  ancl  the  repetition  exercise  frequently  contains  words  that  are  spelled  as  inac- 
curately as  in  the  original  copy.  The  eye,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  pupil  is  trained  m 
this  way  to  habits  of  inaccuracy,  and  becomes  in  after-life  a very  treacherous  guide, 
leading  astray  instead  of  directing  aright  the  fingers  of  the  hurried  correspondent  or 


veacner.  . , .. 

Grammar. — The  opinion  appears  to  he  gaining  ground  that  grammar  is  not  after  all, 
a branch  of  essential  importance  in  the  education  of  those  classes  of  society  for  whose 
benefit  primary  schools  were  originally  established  ; it  is  one  at  least  that  cannot  be  taught 
efficiently,  unless  the  teacher  he  a person  of  move  than  ordinary'  natural  intelligence 
and  considerable  attainments  besides.  Owing  to  the  causes  already  referred  to,  under  the 
bead  of  “Arithmetic,”  a falling  off  in  acquaintance  with  grammar  is  perceptible  in  the 
male  schools  of  the  district  generally,  while  the  female  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  steadily 
maintain  their  former  proficiency  in  the  latter  branch. 

As  each  succeeding  year  i3  likely  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  procuring  eligible  male 
teachers,  it  is  desirable,  most  probably,  that  the  present." analytic’  method  of  teaching 
grammar  should  be  abandoned,  and  composition,  taught  simultaneously  with  that  branch. 
The  “synthetic”  method  has  been  found  most  effective  for  communicating  a knowledge  of 
the  classical  and  some  modem  languages,  and  there  appears  to  beno  solidreasonwhya  similar 
course  should  not  he  equally  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  borne  work, 
wranged  like  “Scott’s”  or  “ Chambers’s  Composition,”  but  less  incumbered  with  technical 
language  than  either,  might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher, 
who  could  easily  spare  time  to  give  a lesson  on  grammar  (and  composition)  every  second 
day  of  the  week.  The  pupil  need  not,  however,  be  required  to  purchase  any  text-book, 
as  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  teacher,  in  the  beginning,  to  give  the  definition  of  the  noun, 
and  then  require  tile  class  to  write  down  on  their  slates  as  many  examples  as  possible  of 
to»t  part  of  speech ; when  the  pupils  have  acquired  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  detini- 
tion  of  “ a noun"  and  its  “extension,”  the  “ article”  might  he  defined,  ancUhe  pupils  en- 
Kireged  to  write  it  in  combination  with  as  many  “nouns  as,  they  might  think  of , in  the 
“me  Way  acquaintance  with  the  “adjective,"  the  verb,  &c.,  would  afterwards  be 
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sought  and  the  children  accustomed  to  combine  them  with  examples  of  the  other  parts 
of  jmeedi  until  at  last  they  would  (at  the  end  of  a few  lessons)  be  familiar  with  all  of  the 
latter  and  he  enabled  to  ‘form  simple  sentences  from  them  with  accuracy  and  facility. 
The  mind  of  the  pupil  being  now  fully  awakened  to  the  utility  of  this  instruction,  a text- 
book on  grammar  might  next  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  liis  attention  directed  to  etymo- 
logy and  the  higher  sections  of  that  subject,  while  the  practical  instruction  in  composition 
mi-ht  pari  passu , he  continued  until  the  pupil  would,  at  least,  he  able  to  paraphrase  any 
poem  contained  in  the  new  lesson  books,  and  to  write  a business  letter  without  commit- 
ting any  serious  error  of  diction  or  syntax.  The  time  saved  in  this  way  during  the  early 
school  attendance  of  the  child,  could  be  devoted  (with  great  advantage)  to  the  preparation 
of  his  tasks  in  reading,  geography,  &c.-a  duty  that  is  almost  universally  neglected  at 
present  The  study  of  a branch  that  usually  abounds  in  dry  details  and  technical  names, 
would  thus  be  postponed  until  the  pupil  himself  should  have  first  become  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  until  his  mind  would  have  matured  sufficiently  to 
enable  it  to  digest  the  logical  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  this  end  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  attained  without  weakening  liis  mental  appetite,  or  inflicting  upon  him  the 
labour  that  is  unavoidable  with  the  present  method  of  teaching'  grammar. 

Geography. Geography,  the  most  interesting,  next  to  history,  of  all  the  ordinary 

branches  of  instruction,  is  still  greatly  neglected,  or  rather  most  inefficiently  taught,  even 
in  schools  which  are  justly  distinguished  for  excellence  in  other  respects.  It  is  most  dis- 
couraging to  find  advanced  pupils  in  some  schools  who  are  unable  to  answer  such  questions 
as  the  following What  is  the  capital  of  Switzerland  ? Where  does  the  Pope  reside? 
Name  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  ? This  ignorance  proves,  no  doubt,  that  geography  is 
regarded  by  many  teachers  as  a subject  that  should  only  be  taught  by  “ rote,”  and  recalls 
to  my  recollection  a scbool-house  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  absurd  answers  which  some  of  the  pupils  gave  when  I asked  them  to  name  the  ocean 
which  was  nearest  the  spot  on  which  we  were  then  standing.  It  also  tells  most  injuriously 
upon  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  reading,  their  execution  of  which  would  become  ranch 
more  impressive  if  a spirit  of  inquiry,  as  regards  geographical  and  historinl  facts,  were  en- 
kindled in  the  mind  of  the  child  at  a sufficiently  early  period  of  his  school  attendance. 
An  important  step  in  advance  has  recently  been  made  by  the  introduction  into  our  schools  of 
atlases  suitable  for  the  home  use  of  the  children  who  attend  them.  “ Wavne’s  Atlas”  in 


particular  is  remarkably  cheap,  and  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  tlie  younger  pupils,  the 
maps  being  tastefully  coloured  and  not  too  much  crowded  with  names  of  unimportant 
places,  rivers,  &c.  Many  staunch  friends  of  the  National  system,  however,  express  regret 
that  modem  history  has,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country,  been  so  little 
cultivated  hitherto  in  our  schools;  and  that  a dry  account  of  empires  that  have,  ages  ago, 
disappeared,  with  the  reigns  of  potentates  whose  names  the  pupils  will  probably  never 
hear  repeated  after  they  leave  school,  should  usurp  the  place  of  those  illustrious  men  and 
women  whose  actions  or  discoveries  have  exercised  so  lasting  an  influence  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  this  empire,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race.  Surely  if  the  teaching  of 
connected  English  history  be  ignored  as  dangerous  ground  for  children  whose  remote  an- 
cestors. owing  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  creed,  fought  on  opposite  sides,  at  least  the 
biography  of  great  men  and  women  need  not  he  overlooked  ; and  fortunately  for  the  cause 
of  education  these  form  the  landmarks  by  which  a knowledge  of  “the  science  of  history" 
can  be  most  usefully  and  permanently  imprinted  on  the  mind,  just  as  in  extended  tours 
the  traveller  soon  forgets  the  level  plains  he  has  passed  over,  while  the  snow-clad  hills 
leave  an  impression  upon  his  memory  that  after  years  can  never  efface.  I would  also  sug- 
gest the  expediency  of  adopting  some  catechism  of  geography  for  the  use  of  the  younger 
pupils — an  inexpensive  work,  in  which  the  points  of  salient  interest  would  be  interlarded 
with  a few  historical  facts,  and  the  whole  illustrated  by  graphic  wood- cuts — such  as 
those  which  are  given  in  the  new  lesson  books,  in  the  lessons  on  the  Esquimaux,'' 
“ Dervis,”  &c.  When  pupils  attain  the  fourth  class  the  use  of  wood- cuts  might  be  con- 
fined to  the  illustration  of  historical  facts,  and  some  work  like  the  ‘ 1 Geography  Generalized ' 
used  as  a text-book  on  geography.  Biographies  (with  summaries  of  contemporaneous 
events)  might  also  be  prepared,  and  the  selection  of  topics  made  in  such  a way  as  to  con- 
vey a knowledge  of  the  most  important  events  without  diverging  into  those  fields  of  dis- 
cussion which  many  eminent  historians  are  so  fond  of  leading  their  readers  into  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  political  views. 

Needlework. — In  schools  intended  for  the  education  of  female  children  of  the  humbler 
classes  there  are  two  branches  in  which  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  instruction  should 
be  given — viz.,  domestic  economy  and  needlework.  A small  work  containingmucli  useful  in- 
formation about  the  former  subject  (the  Finchly  Manual  of  Domestic  Work),  has  been  issued 
by  the  Board  for  many  years  past,  but  unfortunately  it  professes  to  be  a manual  for  the 
instruction  of  domestic  servants,  and  the  pride  of  our  Irish  children  has  hitherto  prevented  it 
from  being  much  used  in  the  National  schools.  Cookery  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
attempted,  except  in  workhouse  schools  and  institutions  where  the  pupils  are  boarded  on 
the  premises.  In  the  former  class  of  schools,  however,  I have  invariably  advised  the 
female  teachers  to  reward  their  steadiest  pupils,  by  employing  them  as  assistants  in  light- 
ing their  fires,  dusting  the  furniture,  preparing  their  food,  &c. 

Needlework  can,  however,  be  taught  with  reasonable  success  in  every  school  that  is 
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attended  by  a sufficient  number  of  female  pupils,  and  if  the  clergymen  who  form  the  AppendixD. 

majority  of  the  managers  would  induce  their  female  parishioners  to  send  adequate  supplies  

of  the  required  materials,  the  labours  of  the  teachers  would  be  much  more  successful  than  General 
we  can  expect  under  present  circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  such  supplies,  it  is  usual  9i)Serva' 
for  the  senior  pupils  to  prepare  specimens  (often  on  a very  small  scale)  of  the  different  tlons  “ to 
articles  of  female  clothing,  &c. — an  arrangement  by  means  of  which  they  learn  “cutting-  P^imcieney 
out,"  as  well  as  to  execute  their  work  more  neatly  than  if  the  articles  were  required  for 
actual  use.  The  teachers  are  also  advised  to  preserve  such  specimens  (with  the  date  of 
execution  attached  to  each)  in  copy-books  that  had  been  previously  used  for  other  pur-  nt  faspee-* 
poses,  and  these  specimen-books  are  presented  for  inspection  at  each  of  my  visits.  tions  ^ade 

It  is  a source  of  constant  regret  for  me  to  find  that  the  female  teachers  generally  are  so  during  the 
blind  to  the  interests  of  their  pupils,  as  not  to  accustom  the  latter  to  repair  their  clothing  year, 
during  the  time  allotted  for  needlework.  They  would  thus  be  enabled  in  great  measure  to  ’ 
overcome  the  contemptible  hut  most  pernicious  dislike  which  the  children  generally  entertain 
against  the  use  of  any  clothing  that  has  been  “ darned,"  or  otherwise  repaired.  Children 
are  often  kept  at  home  for  weeks,  nay  months  and  years,  for  want  of  new  clothing, 
although  the  exertion  of  a little  trouble  and  forethought  would  have  kept  them  decently 
and  warmly  clad,  and  in  regular  attendance  at  school  throughout  the  entire  year.  All 
this  besides  would  have  been  effected  without  entailing  any,  except  the  most  trifling  ex- 
pense upon  the  parent  of  such  children. 

To  restrain,  in  some  degree,  tills  neglect  of  a most  important  duty,  I would  suggest  that 
the  words  “darning  and  patching"  should  he  substituted  on  the  teachers  form  of  “ school 
statistics,"  (and  Inspector’s  report)  for  “ straw  platting," — a branch  which  I have  never,  dur- 
ing an  experience  of  many  years,  seen  taught  in  a National  school,  and  which  is  manifestly 
unsuitable  for  a country  in  which  the  moistness  of  the  climate  would  render  it  difficult  to 
procure  the  raw  material,  except  by  using  a very  inferior  straw,  or  importing  it  at  con- 
siderable expense  from  countries  more  favoured  by  nature,  in  the  absence  of  high  winds 
and  rainy  weather. 

District  38,  Dublin,  South ; Mr.  O’Carroll. — Beading  (including  oral  spelling  and  ex- 
planation).— Oral  spelling  is  well  attended  to,  explanation  very  imperfectly.  In  the 
junior  classes,  and  in  the  infant  schools  generally,  the  reading  is  scarcely  audible.  The 
teachers  do  not  require  the  children  to  speak  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  or  to  stand,  when 
in  their  drafts,  at  a suitable  distance;  and  in  the  present  over-crowded  state  of  the 
majority  of  the  infant  schools,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  In  school-rooms  constructed 
like  Townsend-street,  John-street,  St.  Andrew’s  infant,  and  Leeson-lane,  where  double  the 
numbers  attend  that  the  rooms  can  accommodate,  and  where  there  is  no  class-room,  good 
reading  cannot  be  expected.  Pause,  emphasis,  and  accent  are  lost  in  the  din.  In  such 
schools  how  can  the  teacher  read  and  the  child  listen?  How  can  the  instructions  in  the 
organization  manual  be  earned  out?  The  teacher  must  almost  lean  over  the  children  to 
hear  what  they  read ; and,  consequently,  a low,  whispering  tone,  meant  only  for  teacher’s 
ear,  and  inaudible  to  every  other,  is  the  result.  Those  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  over- 
crowded infant  schools- 

When  forming  a judgment  of  the  proficiency  in  reading,  it  is  necessary  to  remember, 
that  cut  of  6, 112  present  in  the  72  schools,  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  number  were  in 
the  First  Book — viz.,  3,545,  and  of  those  above  1,600  were  unable  to  read  at  all,  a fact  easily 
accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  936  were  under  5 years  of  age,  and  that  the  new  admis- 
sions of  children  never  at  school  before  is  unceasing.  In  the  Fourth  Book  there  were  only 
260  girls,  and  but  46  boys,  or,  exclusive  of  the  paid  monitors,  306  in  all,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  those  Fourth  Boole  pupils  were  in  the  convent  schools — viz.,  156 — where  this 
branch  is  well  taught,  and  in  Baggot-  street  and  some  others  the  reading  is  excellent. 

On  the  whole  3,SS3  able  to  read  in  their  respective  buoks  correctly  is  not  an  unsatisfac- 
tory result,  where  only  4,478  were  presented  for  examination. 

Arithmetic.— In  the  72  schools  I found  only  49  boys  and  100  girls  able  to  work  correctly 
sums  in  proportion,  out  of  a total  of  1,116  boys  and  2,069  girls  examined  in  arithmetic; 
in  division  of  money  the  numbers  were  106  hoys  and  253  girls  correct,  and  thus  the  girls 
in  every  branch  surpassed  the  boys.  The  boys  do  not  remain  long  enough  in  school  to 
make  much  progress,  very  few  over  14  are  to  he  found  on  the  school  rolls  of  the  district. 

Penmanship. — I examined  the  copies  of  015  boys  and  1,463  girls  at  the  Secondary  No.  1 
inspection.  334  boys,  or  a little  more  than  half  the  number  examined,  could  write 
fairly  or  with  ease,  while  831  girls,  or  considerably  more  than  half,  obtained  marks. 

^ ere  Foster’s  copy-bcoks  are  in  general  use.  The  pupils  have  now  a good  model  con- 
stantly before  them,  and  good  paper  ; but  the  ink  is  not  good,  and  the  pens  are  seldom 
good,  while  children  require  both  to  enable  them  to  produce  good  copies.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  ink  should  be  supplied  ready  for  use,  like  other  requisites,  from  the  central  depot, 
and  covered  ink-bottles  also  provided.  A better  supply  of  pens  too  is  essential.  The 
teachers  in  general  do  not  superintend  the  writing  with  sufficient  care.  The  copies  are 
seldom  marked  by  them,  and  occasionally  there  is  no  date.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  parents  and  to  the  Inspectors  to  see  the  teachers’  mark  and  date  on  each  copy,  and  as 
they  are  not  now  required  to  write  head  lines,  ancl  make  pens,  they  haye  abundance  of  time 
for  this. 
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Writing  from  Dictation. — I examined  401  boys  and  744  girls  in  dictation  chief! 
pupils  from  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  280  boys  and  497  girls  obtained  marks!  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  this  subject  in  nearly  all  the  senior  schools,  and  the  spelling  is  generally 
correct  But  dictation  copies  are  not  as  much  in  use  as  they  should  be,  especially  in  the 
boys’ schools.  The  task  is  performed  chiefly  on  slates. 

Grammar. — In  grammar  I examined  1,001  hoys  and  2,051  girls.  852  boys,  or  about 
one-third,  acquitted  themselves  satisfactorily,  while  939  girls,  or  nearly  one-half,  attained 
the  required  proficiency.  208  girls  could  parse  syntactically ; but  only  54  boys.  Of 
the  208  girls  112  were  pupils  of  convent  schools. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  a knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  is  no  longer  required  from 
first  class  children.  This  change,  I have  no  doubt,  will  add  considerably  to  the  number 
of  readers  and  writers  in  the  district. 

Geography. — The  first  class  and  junior  drafts  of  second  are  by  the  new  programme 
exempt  from  any  examination  in  geography.  The  attempt  to  teach  it  to  themwas,  in 
most  cases,  a failure,  and  occupied  the  time  required  for  more  essential  attainments. 
During  the  past  year  I examined,  at  the  Secondary  No.  1 inspection,  1,065  boys  and  2 086 
girls  in  this  branch.  360  hoys,  being  about  one-third  of  those  examined,  and  870  girls, 
a much  higher  proportion,  answered  fairly  ; but  their  knowledge  of  local  geography  was. 
with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  3 or  4 maps  ; and  with  the  “ general  course,”  only  the 
unpaid  monitors  in  convent  schools  exhibited  any  acquaintance. 

Needlework.  —Is  taught  in  every  female  school  in  this  district.  I have  marked  only  251  as 
knitting,  but  the  majority  of  those  learning  needlework  can  knit.  However,  the  teachers 
gave  only  the  number  actually  employed  at  either  branch  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  except 
m Ji°r  2,  cases-  The  new  regulation  giving  marks  to  the  teachers  for  proficiency  in 
needlework  must  produce  good  results ; one  hour  every  day  is  devoted  to  this  branch  in 
most  of  the  schools,  and  in  some,  two  or  more  hours.  In  4 of  the  convent  schools  great 
proficiency  has  been  attained.  fa 

. £xtm  BraxOm  (such  as  singing;,  taring,  &c.).— In  nearly  all  the  female  schools  and 
in  some  male  schools,  singing  by  ear  is  taught.  In  10,  in  which  the  teachers  hare  rarti- 
ficates,  the  theory  is  taught  and  gratuities  awarded.  Instruction  in  drawing  is  giren  in 
5 schools.  But  the  children  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  make  much  progress  in  either 
singing  or  drawing,  and  the  programme  is  considered  too  difficult. 

District  39,  Carlow;  Mr.  Coyle.— Beading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation}.— 
S T?!,  .““I';. fluei,t’  a”d  correct,  according  to  punctuation  is  very  general;  but  few  can 
read  with  intelligence  ami  expression.  This,  however,  cannot  be  attained  by,  as  it  need 
M „„  f.NPertedtom.  Pfsons  not  so  proficient  in  the  language  as  to  be  able  to  catch  and 
repeat  them'6111111'’  aut^or’ to  ana^’ze  or  parse  as  it  were  the  sentences  as  they 

an  JtSvTke  » l"  wr1  ?eUing’  a114  TEry  few  are  able  lo  explain  words  or  sentences  in 
hare  , fail  ^1-  ““factory  maimer.  Many,  however,  who  fail  in  ability  to  explain 
Have  a fair  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

generally  arc  fairly  proficient  in  this  subject.  The  improve- 
ment is  most  marked  m the  female  schools.  r 

a ?ea”t“dfa'f  “ hl?  b“n  made  in  tUs  during  the  year.  I attribute 

esiSlv  fxtens‘7e  “se  of  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  copy-books,  which  are 

and  wiio  i.cn  .11  i str  l00fs  conducted  by  teachers  whose  penmanship  was  had, 
for  good  writing,  thinking  any  scrawl  better  than  their 
chanted  rtthit. 8 ’ i*i“6  if  Mt  indignant,  that  anyone  should  not  be  en- 

ev^rtauahtDtm^u^°n*r"Tlla  P^S™8  in  this  branch  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is,  how- 
2n?dfv  I dom,  any  subject  being  taken  up  one  day,  and  any  other 

in  any  girei  subjedu/chapto^  ™ &lT“  tbe  pUPils  t0  prEPare  for  KErcIiE 

and  what  corae  instructi™  t0  8,l0'l  to  this  method  is  faulty, 

is  a SX^ret^iTfew  cm?ea”h it  wdL ' “ DOtwitb  proportional  su“css'  11 

are  not’ sufficient^  tblrd  c*ass  sb°t44  be  instructed  in  it,  as  they 

is  said  to  them  on  it  bv  1 0 d.Wi,h  the  IaJH?uaSe  to  understand,  appreciate,  or  digest  what 
Si  woffid  be  i f !very  20  teacl‘cr3-  Thu  time  devoted  to  it  by  second 

mass  would  be  usefully  employed  at  anything  else-reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arith- 

ciouslTtaSrM?nh.nera,il  ta”S;I't’  mi1  lilt,e  loomed.  It  is  not  in  general  jud- 
dering the  rate  of  attendee  eT^iSonh^pimils'"1'6'1  ‘0°  ^ 

‘“t  “”"h  ‘J  t"ll-v  SKOn4  “ evil  to  attempting  too  little. 

extent ? It  is  notSdenth-a^  i’ade  “ tbls  b™ndl’  but  n,,t  to  a soffl*at 
provide  their  children  with  th  ppreCiate4  b.y  many  teachers,  and  most  parents  neglect  to 

^taeJi^rbeTpitXrppV"  Ut  WhiC,litCam0t  ba  ***  “dW W* 
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It  is  largely  and  effectively  taught  in  the  nunnery  schools,  because  to  taste,  skill,  and 
high  appreciation  of  its  importance,  the  nuns  contrive  to  add  a good  supply  ef  materials. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — In  the  schools  where  it  is  taught  a 
fair  proficiency  is  attained  in  singing  in  unison,  some  of  the  pupils  being  excellent.  5ew 
can  sing  in  parts,  and  in  my  opinion  the  latter  is  attempted  too  soon,  and  certainly  with 
little  success.  I think  we  might  “ let  go  half  the  nuts  ” with  advantage. 

District  40,  Bray ; Mr.  MacSheehy.— ■-Considering  the  schools  of  the  district  as  a whole, 
the  year  1867  has  not  been  one  of  even  average  progress  in  reference  to  the  actual  pro- 
ficiency of  the  classes.  A special  hindrance  to  improvement  occurred  in  the  extremely 
severe  weather  which  prevailed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  A large  proportion  of  the 
schools  are  in  mountainous  situations,  and  were  virtually  inoperative  for  nearly  three 
months,  while  all  schools  suffered  most  seriously  in  the  amount  of  attendance.  The  effect 
continued  in  rural  schools  long  after  the  snow-storms  had  ceased,  as  the  spring  farm  work, 
which  every  year  thins  the  classes,  was,  of  course,  unusually  delayed. 

Beading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). — Reading  may  ho.  regarded  as  suc- 
cessfully taught  in  about  one-half  the  schools,  the  pupils  being  trained  to  articulate  either 
thoroughly  well  or  with  very  fair  distinctness,  and  being  advanced  with  creditable  expedi- 
tion to  that  degree  of  proficiency  which  consists  in  the  ability  to  read  ordinary  prose  with 
facility,  and  in  an  intelligible  manner.  In  a large  proportion  of  the  schools  the  defects  so 
often  described,  as  with  one  voice,  by  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  are  found  in  unabated  force  ; 
indistinctness,  monotony,  and  incoherence,  in  a degree  utterly  incompatible  with  a per- 
ception of  the  sense  of  what  is  read,  and  quite  independent  of  inability  to  pronounce  the 
difficult  words.  These  faults  arc  attributable  in  a great  degree  to  the  children  being  kept 
too  long  at  particular  lessons.  The  teaching  is,  no  doubt,  unskilful  in  many  other  points. 

I continue  to  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  teachers  to  give  more  fre- 
quent examples  of  reading  in  the  course  of  the  daily  lessons.  Single  words  are  habitually 
pronounced  for  the  pupils  who  fail  to  read  them  correctly ; hut  the  teacher,  too  frequently, 
does  not  require  the  class,  or  even  the  individual  reader,  to  repeat  such  words  after  him, 
and  very  rarely,  indeed,  are  short  sentences  read  by  teachers  for  the  pupils’  imitation.  In 
this,  as  in  various  other  particulars,  it  would  seem  that  the  more  simple  and  “common 
sense ''  the  suggestion  offered,  the  greater  impenetrability  does  it  encounter  iu  the  persons 
advised.  I may  note,  however,  that  even  many  of  the  less  efficient  schools  exhibit  im- 
provement as  regards  the  collective  attention  of  the  class  to  the  reading  as  it  goes  on. 

In  the  convent  schools  there  is  more  of  teaching  by  example,  and  these  schools,  with 
the  advantage  of  a higher  culture  in  the  teachers,  produce  the  most  tasteful  readers,  and 
in  the  largest  numbers.  On  the  whole  the  girls  read  more  intelligibly  and  correctly  in  all 
schools  than  the  boys,  a superiority  due  not  wholly  to  their  clearer  voices,  and,  perhaps, 
greater  docility,  but  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  remain  longer  at  school,  and  while  at 
school  attend  more  steadily  than  the  boys  of  senior  classes. 

As  regards  explanation  the  results  of  my  examination  are  still  unsatisfactory  in  the 
majority  of  schools ; hut  I cannot,  therefore,  charge  the  teachers  with  neglect.  From  their 
scanty  knowledge  of  hooks  and  limited  range  of  thought,  the  average  run  of  teachers  are, 
in  truth,  quite  incompetent  to  explain  with  clearness,  or  with  a fair  appreciation  of  the 
context,  numberless  words  and  phrases  occurring  iu  the  reading  lessons,  and  notably  in 
the  poetical  pieces.  As  regards  the  latter,  advanced  pupils  often  exhibit  sad  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  passages  which  they  are  able  to  repeat  perfectly  well  from  memory. . 

Explanation  has  certainly  received  a certain  impetus  from  tbe  introduction  of  meanings 
at  the  heads  of  lessons  in  the  new  Third  Book ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  he  regretted  that  the 
plan  has  not  been  extended  to  other  books.  One  sometimes  hears  that  arrangement  ob- 
jected to  as  tending  to  supersede  the  teacher’s  proper  work ; and,  doubtless,  many 
teachers  can  and  do  dispense  with  the  aid  in  question,  but  most  certainly  such  teachers 
are  in  the  minority.  Besides,  the  scholars,  grant  their  teachers  ever  so  competent,  would 
profit  much  by  a glossary  for  the  particular  lesson  they  had  to  prepare  for  a first  reading. 
They  cannot  all  be  expected  to  buy  dictionaries. 

In  oral  spelling  a satisfactory  proficiency  is  attained  in  fully  two-thirds  of  the  schools, 
and  in  very  many  of  these  great  and  uniform  accuracy  is  met  with.  The  connected  spell- 
ing of  phrases  is  now  practised  in  nearly  every  instance. 

Arithmetic. — The  junior  classes,  as  a rule,  are  being  introduced  to  the  study  of  numbers 
at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly.  Persistent  pressure  upon  tbe  teachers  has  led,  in  mest 
cases,  to  more  thorough  and  varied  exercise  in  the  first  rules,  and  increased  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  repetitions.  Tables  are  learned  more  fully  than  before,  and  tbe  examina- 
tion upon  them  is  somewhat  more  intelligent.  Looking  to  the  results  of  examination  of 
higher  classes,  I note  a decline  of  T8  per  cent,  for  the  year  as  compared  with  l&Go,  in  the 
number  “ able  to  solve  readily  and  correctly  questions  in  proportion  or  practice.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  keep  in  view  the  adverse  circumstances  mentioned  above  as  specially  affecting 
the  past  year. 

Penmanship. — Several  hindrances  to  progress  are  still  in  force.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
worst  are  the  bad  quality  of  the  pens  obtainable  for  the  schools,  the  very  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  pens — such  as  they  are,  in  many  schools — and  the  scarcity  of  good  ink.  Desks  of 
the  old  make,  moreover,  have  generally  their  tops  too  narrow  and  too  steeply  inclined,  and 
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are  often  quitp  too  high  for  the  very  young  children  who  now-a-days  form  the  majority  of 
learners.  1 

Under  all  these  difficulties,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  progress  inaugurated  b 
the  issue  of  Mr.  Vere  Poster’s  copy-books  is  steadily  continuing.  Attention  to  the  subject 
has  been  strongly  awakened,  and  one  can  trace  in  several  instances  the  effect  of  the  more 
merit  upon  even  the  teachers’  handwriting. 

The  ciphering  department  of  penmanship  is  still  very  unsatisfactory,  and  no  appliances 
are  more  urgently  wanted  than  a set  of  large  example  sheets  of  figures,  as  well  as  words 
and  letters,  for  suspension  on  the  school  walls. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — This  branch  is  efficiently  taught  in  a large  number  of  schools 
and  it  can  hardly  he  said  that  it  is  decidedly  neglected  in  any.  The  number  of  junior 
pupils  under  such  instruction  continues  to  increase,  and  I cannot  see  that  their  handwriting 
is  the  worse  of  the  exercise,  as  is  sometimes  apprehended.  It  is  in  some  of  the  schools 
most  distinguished  for  good  penmanship  that  the  children  begin  soonest  to  write  from 
dictation ; hut  then  the  teachers  see  that  the  work  is  (lone  slowly  and  carefully.  In  this 
connection,  the  “ wall  sheets’’  of  letters,  &c.,  already  suggested,  would  be  of  the  gVeatestuse. 

Grammar — I have  little  change  to  note  as  respects  this  subject.  It  receives  as  lar-m  a 
share  of  time  and  attention,  though  that  attention  is  not  always  effective,  as  is  perhaps 
desirable  under  the  circumstances  of  the  schools  and  pupils.  I must  repeat  what  I have 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  former  reports,  that  the  teaching  is  too  often  without  practical 
hearing  upon  the  pupils’  manner  of  expressing  themselves,  and  too  much  overlaid  with 
technical  terms  when  the  younger  children  are  under  instruction. 

Geography— As  regards  geography,  I have  before  had  to  characterize  the  pupils’  attain- 
ments as  neither  definite  nor  connected  enough,  and  I regret  that  1 am  now  unable  to 
record  any  appreciable  change  for  the  better.  If  there  he  any  improvement  within  the 
last  year  or  two  it  is  in  the  earlier  introduction  of  the  youngest  (first  class)  children  to  the 
map  of  the  World,  and.  wherever  the  teachers  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
a somewhat  better  connexion  of  the  school  information  respecting  the  surrounding°countrv 
—Ireland  generally,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  notions  derived  bv  pupils  from 
other  sources.  The  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  homo  lessons  from  text-book 
m agreement  with  the  school  programme  and  the  lessons  on  maps  which  it  prescribes : ar.d 
the  schools  very  much  need  a First  Book  of  Geography,  containing  what  is  essential  for 
junior  classes,  and  what  has  now  to  be  selected  from  a multiplicity  of  details  and  defini- 
tions unsuited  to  beginners. 

A like  remark  might  lie  made  with  regard  to  grammar. 

ages  present  at  my  inspection  for  reports  of 
win  'lllfir,!  1 ’ ,],4f ! feTQ  Ie‘™"g  to  sew.  This  proportion,  nearly  03  per  cent., 

Tn™  L m1’-1*  f??n<1  a heh  one'  Tllcrc  are  15  “ mixed”  schools,  in  which  the  attend- 
1 ^ enough  to  permit  grants  of  salary  for  workmistress,  in  addition 
In  attmd  l.e-nhe  vnaCllarf,e  1 “!d.thcs8  are  the  only  schools  of  district  having  any  girls 
Ln vem™nt “ .not  ^ularljr  taught.  In  the  rural  schools  I have 
work  Si  ■ h ^ te£ha? with  “ ™w  “>  ‘he  provision  of  sufficient  materials  for 
SS  | ‘ho  instruetton  therem  of  the  younger  girls.  A good  deal  has  been  accent- 
?-f-r  ne  ? to  t if,  f a"d  the  recent  measures  adopted  by  the  Board  with 

, itou  of  teachers  m needlework  will  lead  them  to  look  upon  this 
vem  ilh  or  - “ , 'mV°TCe  than“any  of  them  have  hitherto  attached  to  it.  In  the  coa- 
orfhimv  seLol?  rt"1*  ““I™  Proficiency  is  attained.  Throughout  most  of  the 

expense  to  t 5 oomplam  that  they  have  to  give  away  to  the  pupils,  at  some 
th  en  are  ton  non  1 cona,dera'de  quantities  of  materials  which  the  parents  of  such  chil- 
<uen  are  too  poor  or  too  careless  to  purchase  for  them. 

accmdTuee,™ithKHullalv-SnS1Il^ph'  dfaw‘ng,  &<-.)— -Singing  is  taught,  more  or  leas,  io 
o'  wWchhoTd ccwmT®  r them’s  system,  in  32  schools  of  the  district,  the  teachers 
Seheo  . I„  f f competency  from  Professor  Glover,  of  the  Central  Training 

cjvtlifnJ.'n  u.°a.0  0s0  Sc  i0('*:’  t*le  character  of  the  pupils’  singing  is  very' 


royals  ocetLtag  in  a' sequence  to  which  they 
iZau-hZl  tatSTi? ".“"f-,  I; d°  ^ot  refer  to  n/ra,  hut  to  simple  exercises, 
the  drawing  class'coinmands  °ne  Et^°°  ^'is  district— a large  girls’  school  in  which 
moderate  character.  d att“4l"l“  °»  twenty.  The  proficiency  is  of  a 

plana^n).— llre°'mprovfinCTt  ^m^ked—  steading  (including  oral  spelling  and  ex- 

21-7  per  cent,  can  read  First  Book  fairly. 

^ i ” >i  Second  Book  „ 

Thu  is  a much  higher  por-centagr  tJmn  on  fomer^eara,  ” 
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56  per  cent,  can  work  simple  subtraction.  ' 

24  „ „ compound  division.  (general 

12*7  „ „ proportion  and  practice.  tion^as  to 

The  formation  of  the  figures  and  the  general  neatness  of  execution  is  much  improved,  proficiency 

Penmanship. This  subject  is  in  a fair  way  to  permanent  improvement.  The  increase  of  Pupils 

in  the  number  of  head  lines  has  facilitated  the  execution.  f°?nd,in 

Writina  from  Dictation — Very  fairly  taught.  Many  pupils  in  second  class  can  write 
. .j  cimnle  sentences  of  one  syllable  from  hirst  Book.  1E?e  ‘ 

Grammar.— The  general  answering  is  very  creditable,  and  fully  up  to  the  school 

Still  unsatisfactory.  It  is  still  almost  confined  to  pointing  out  places  on  year’ 
the  maps  without  any  general  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  different  countries. 

Needlework. — But  medium.  This  subject  is  now  for  first  time  to  form  the  basis  of 

female  teachers’ classification.  . . ^ . 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.)— Drawing  is  on  the  increase,  and 
promises  to  he  practical  and  useful.  Singing  only  taught  in  convent  schools. 

District  42,  Gort;  Mr.  Stapleton.— Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). — 

In  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  this  district,  reading  (including  spelling  and  ex- 
planation) is  well  taught,  and  proper  regard  paid  to  correct  pronunciation  and  the  group- 
s' 0f  the  words.  In  the  others  the  reading  is  generally  accurate,  but  deficient  in  expres- 
sion aud  pronunciation.  This  defect  is,  without  doubt,  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the 
fact— that  the  language  of  the  peasantiy  in  this  part  of  Ireland  is  at  present  hovering  on 
the  confines  of  Irish  and  English.  The  junior  classes  displayed  a fair  amount  of  quick- 
ness in  spelling  words  in  groups,  and  the  senior  classes,  in  addition,  had  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  spelling,  though  not  so  ready  at  the  application  of  these  rules  as 

1 The  answering,  on  the  whole,  in  the  simple  rules,  compound  rules,  and 
proportion  was  very  good;  and  in  some  15  schools  a much  higher  standard  is  aimed  at 
than  that  required  by  the  programme.  This  gratifying  result  is  owing  partly  to  the 
children  remaining  in  these  schools  to  qualify  for  situations  in  merchants’  offices,  and 
partly  to  the  extra  instruction  given  to  them  as  unpaid  monitors. 

The  notation  is  generally  answered  when  given  as  an  exercise  in  notation , but  I noticed 
many  failures  in  simple  addition  from  want  of  accuracy  in  taking  down  the  question. 

This  is  unquestionably  caused  by  some  of  the  teachers  always  writing  down  the  question 
on  the  black  board,  thus  never  requiring  the  children  to  put  their  knowledge  of  notation 
into  actual  practice.  The  mental  arithmetic  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  ignored  in  nearly  all 
the  schools,  except  some  few  of  the  very  best.  , . . . , . . 

Penmanship  —The  number  of  children  who  passed  in  this  subject  is  very  large,  being 
about  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  examined,  and  a fair  proportion  were  able  to  wnte 
with  ease  and  freedom.  This  high  proficiency  is  attributable  partly  to  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Foster’s  head  lines,  and  partly  to  the  regular  supervision  which  nearly  all  the 
teachers  exercise ; as  they  were  required  by  my  predecessor  to  write  an  expression  of  their 

opinion  on  each  copy.  . , . ,,  , , . . , . . . „ 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  proficiency  in  this  essential  branch  of  education  is  very 
fair,  and  in  some  schools  the  results  are  rcaily  excellent.  The  second  class  children  are 
frequently  exercised  In  it,  and,  at  my  inspections,  a large  proportion  of  them  were  able 
to  write  down  [ire  Hues  from  one  of  the  more  advanced  lessons  in  their  Beadmg  Book, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  errors.  The  senior  classes  generally  acquitted  themselves  credit- 
ably in  the  dictation,  hut  when  writing  the  grammar  and  geography  exercises,  they 
frequently  made  errors  in  the  spelling  of  tile  technical  terms.  This  defect  will  lie  easily 
removed,  and  I have  no  douht  it  will  disappear  altogether  next  year. 

Grammar. — The  fourth  and  fifth  classeswere  generally  able  to  parse  any  ordinary  sentencig 
but,  except  in  a few  instances,  they  Jailed  at  the  analysis  of  the  poetical  pieces.  I noticed 
mote  failures  in  the  third  class  than  in  any  other,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  intelligence 
in  distinguishing  the  adjective  and  adverb,  and  partly  to  the  great  difference  between  the 
Brammaf  of  this  class  and  that  of  the  second.  In  addition  to  the  numbers  returned  in 
the  proficiency  tables,  47S  boys  and  4S9  girls  answered  satisfactorily  on  the  grammar  of 

ffmrranjy.— ' The  answering  in  this  subject  was  good  in  30  schools  and  fair  in  27.  In 
the  others  very  little  was  aimed  at  beyond  a knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  the  map  of  the 
World  and  a superficial  acquaintance  with  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland.  The  defi  ciency 
in  these  cases  is  attributable  to  the  want  of  good  maps,  aud  of  a regular  method  m teaeh- 

ingthis  subject,  which,  of  all  others,  most  requires  it.  ......  . 

Xeedlework. — This  subject  is  now  generally  weU  attended  to,  the  teachera  being  fully 
impressed  with  its  importance  by  my  predecessor,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  m one  of  the 
essential  sub, 'eats  of  their  examination.  In  some  schools  a fair  proficiency  is  attained  m 
the  more  advanced  kinds  of  needlework,  and  the  neatness  of  the  children  in  these  cases 
bears  witness  to  the  practical  utility  of  teaching  it. 

•foil'd  Iraacha  (such  ns  singing,  drawing,  &e.).— Singing  is  taught  with  very  fair 
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success  in  two  schools  ; and  good  results  are  attained  in  one  of  these  by  the  drawing 
class. 

District  43,  Thurles ; Mr.  Lawler — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 
— This  branch  continues  to  be  well  taught,  and  the  proficiency  obtained  by  the  pupils  in 
it  is  all  that  could  he  desired.  It  is  true  that  the  number  who  can  read  “ with  expression," 
as  it  is  called,  is  not  large,  but,  I am  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  few,  if  any,  who 
have  ever  been  pupils  at  National  schools  here,  leave  without  having  acquired  the  ability 
to  read  with  ease  and  intelligence. 

Arithmetic. — The  teachers  here  endeavour  to  make  their  pupils  quick  as  well  as  sure 
calculators,  and  in  general  with  success.  Theory  is  introduced  when  the  reasoning  powers 
of  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  mature  to  comprehend  it;  the  result  is,  that  arithmetic  i3 
in  general,  efficiently  taught. 

Penmanship. — More  than  ordinary* care  has  been  taken  with  this  subject  during  the 
past  vear,  and,  in  consequence,  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  it,  is  creditable  to  them, 
and  their  teachers.  There  are  a few  exceptions,  and  these  are  where  the  teachers  are  bad 
writers  themselves,  and  have  not  a proper  perception  of  what  good  writing  is. 

Writing  from  Dictation This  branch  continues  to  he  well  taught.  I have  found  the 

proficiency  attained  by  the  pupils  in  it  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Grammar. — This  branch  receives  its  due  share  of  attention ; a considerable  number 
of  the  pupils  of  third  and  fourth  classes  can  parse  well,  and  are  able  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  with  propriety,  and  to  detect  and  correct  the  errors  of  those  who 
do  not. 

Geography. — This  branch  is  fairly  attended  to,  and  the  pupils,  on  the  whole,  have 
made  fair  proficiency  in  it.  In  some  schools  where  the  drawing  of  maps  is  practised, 
the  pupils  have  attained  a much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  subject  than  in  those 
where  this  practice  has  not  been  introduced. 

Needlework. — More  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  this  branch  than  formerly.  In 
every  girls’  school,  and  in  every  mixed  school  in  which  there  is  a female  assistant,  it  is 
now  carefully  taught  to  all  the  girls  able  to  handle  a needle. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  siuging,  drawing,  &c.). — In  this  district,  singing  is  well  taught 
in  the  two  convent  schools,  and  fairly  in  two  ordinary  town  schools.  Drawing  is  well 
taught  in  one  of  the  convent  schools,  and  in  two  ordinary  rural  schools. 

District  44,  Athy ; Mr.  'W.  R.  Molloy — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explan- 
ation).— Progress  in  reading  during  the  year  was  impeded,  to  some  extent,  by  the  numerous 
changes  made  in  the  lesson-books.  It  was  rare  to  find  all  the  members  of  the  same 
class,  or  even  draft,  engaged  at  the  same  lesson.  In  schools  where  only  one  teacher  was 
recognised,  class-teaching,  under  the  circumstances,  was  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
No  doubt  this  drawback  is  merely  temporary  in  its  nature. 

Oral  spelling  of  words  in  groups  was  carefully  attended  to.  No  improvement  was 
observable,  generally  speaking,  in  the  teachers’  method  of  explaining  the  subject-matter 
of  the  lessons  Tead  by  the  pupils.  The  absolute  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of 
making  preparation  for  the  day’s  duty  by  writing  notes  of  lessons,  &c.,  has  been  brought 
under  their  notice  at  the  several  inspections,  and  detailed  instructions  given,  where 
necessary,  to  the  younger  members  of  the  staff. 

Anthmelic . — In  the  solution  of  elementary  questions  in  arithmetic,  especially  those 
bearing  on  everyday  life,  a satisfactory  degree  of  promptness  and  accuracy  has  been 
attained  in  the  majority  of  the  schools.  The  junior  classes  are  very  carefully  taught, 
and  their  proficiency  is,  in  general,  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  programme. 
Increased  attention  has  been  paid,  throughout  the  classes,  to  mental  calculation. 

Penmanship. — In  penmanship  very  fair  progress  has  been  made,  and  this  to  a greater 
extent  in  the  junior  than  in  the  senior  classes.  In  nearly  all  the  schools  the  children  in 
the  senior  draft  of  first  class  have  commenced  to  write  on  paper.  I consider  that  we 
am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Yere  Foster  for  the  improvement  effected,  by  means  of  his 
series  of  copy-books,  in  this  important  branch  of  the  school  course. 

Writ  mg  from  Dictation. — In  writing  from  dictation,  satisfactory  proficiency  was 
observable,  especially  in  tbe  junior  classes,  taking  their  stand  into  account.  In  none  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction  was  progress,  generally  speaking,  more  evident.  The  use  of 
dictation  exercise-books  is  on  the  increase-  Original  composition,  however,  or  any  approach 
to  it,  is  hut  rarely  attempted  by  the  pupils.  The  attention  of  the  teachers  has  been 
directed  to  this  point. 

Grammar . — Proficiency  in  grammar,  mediocre.  In  the  junior  classes  a tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  easier  parts  of  speech  has  been  attained.  A fair  number  of  the  senior 
pupils  can  parse  simple  sentences  syntactically.  The  value  of  the  instruction  in  this 
branch  as  a mental  discipline  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  time  devoted  to  it. 

Geography. — G eography  received  more  attention  than  in  previous  vears;  the  pupils’ 
home  lessons  in  this  subject  having  been  more  carefully  attended  to.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, too  much  of  the  old  routine  method  of  teaching  the  subject  observable. 

Needlework. — Plain  sewing  received  a considerable  amount  of  attention  during  the  year; 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  done.  In  many  cases  where  masters  have  charge  of 
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mixed  (boys’  and  girls’)  schools,  there  is  no  provision  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  this  AppendixD. 

branch/  The  female  teachers  frequently  complain  of  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  in-  

d ucin0-' girls  to  bring  materials  for  needlework.  It  is  seldom  that  the  cheap  sewing  materials  general 
on  the  Board’s  list  are  procured.  In  one  of  the  convent  schools  of  the  district  (Stradbaliy) 
the  industrial  department  is  a special  feature.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  class  of  school-  fici 
sirls  receiving  instruction  in  needlework,  about  40  adults  are  in  daily  attendance.  The  Pupils J 
descriptions  of  needlework  chiefly  taught  are  crochet  and  tatting,  knitting,  and  plain  foun/in 
sewing.  From  a detailed  statement  furnished  to  me  of  the  receipts  in  this  department  attendance 
during  1865  and  1866,  from  agencies  in  Australia,  North  America,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  inspec- 
En'dand  and  Scotland,  it  appears  that  the  large  sum  of  £909  18s.  Hid.  was  realized,  tions  made 
■whfch  was  distributed  amongst  the  workers,  cost  of  expenses,  &c.,  being  deducted.  during  the 

Shirtmakin"  on  a large  scale  has  lately  been  introduced,  a sewing  machine  purchased,  year, 
and  a special  teacher  for  this  branch  appointed  and  paid  by  the  nuns. 

Singing  and  Drawing.— Both  singing  and  drawing  are  very  successfully  taught  in  one 
of  the  convent  schools  of  this  district,  ancl  very  fairly  taught  in  another.  These  are 
the  only  schools  (except  the  model)  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  drawing.  In  seven 
other  schools  vocal  music  is  taught  with  fair  degree  of  success. 


District  45,  Ennis ; Mr.  O’Driscoll — No  report  on  this  section. 


District  46,  Tipperary  ; Mr.  Browne. — Heading  (including  oral  spelling  and  expla- 
nation).—Reading,  as  such,  receives  more  attention,  and  is  characterized  by  greater 
fluency,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  more  expression  and  intelligence  than  in  past  years.  In 
a few  schools  it  is  really  well  taught ; but  there  are  too  many  cases  in  which  rote- reading 
in  the  junior  classes,  a pronunciation  marked  by  local  vulgarisms,  and  an  indistinct  and 
rapid  utterance  bespeak  a want  of  taste  and  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Out 
of  about  8,000  pupils  examined  for  Secondary  No  1 Report,  60  per  cent,  could  read  the 
Second  and  higher  books  fairly. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  new  series  of  lesson  books,  oral  spelling  has  been  more  systema- 
tically taught.  Pupils  of  the  higher  drafts  of  First,  and  all  those  of  Second  and  Third 
Books  prepare  the  column  words  of  their  reading  lessons  as  a home  task,  and  are  all  more 
or  less  exercised  on  phrase  spelling.  . 

Explanation  receives  a fair  degree  of  attention  in  all  the  schools  of  the  district — in  a 
few  quite  too  much,  in  some  it  is  skilfully  conducted.  To  be  judicious  it  should  be  brief. 
An  unusual  word,  an  obscure  phrase,  an  historical  or  other  reference  should  be  concisely 
explained  ; and  so  much  time  should  be  given  to  examination  as  will  satisfy  the  teacher 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  and  bis  explanations  are  understood.  More  than 
this  I consider  unnecessary — as  an  undue  waste  of  time  that  should  be  given  to  reading,  a3 
such;  as  I believe  too  much  time  cannot  be  given,  especially  in  the  junior  classes,  to 
this,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  programme. 

Arithmetic. A fair  proportion  of  school  time  is  allotted  to  this  branch,  and  the  results 

are,  on  the  whole,  pretty  fair.  Pupils  of  first  class  leam  mental  addition ; those  of  the 
higher  drafts  of  second  class  know  the  multiplication  and  pence  tables  well,  and  work  easy 
questions  in  all  the  simple  rules,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  the  compound  rules;  while 
those  of  the  Third  and  higher  books  know  notation  well,  and  generally  work  questions  in 
proportion,  practice,  and  interest  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  questions  of  a practical 
character — such  as  occur  in  even' day  life — do  not  receive  sufficient  attention.  I very  often 
find,  even  in  well-conducted  schools,  pupils  who  can  work  questions  in  practice  and  interest 
with  readiness  and  accuracy,  and  vet  have  no  idea  as  to  how  they  should  make  out  an 
ordinary  shop  account.  The  chalk  should  be  oftener  in  the  teachers  hand,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  theorizing,  but  rather  to  show  how  such  accounts  are  worked  and  recorded, 
Fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  average  attendance  work  exercises  in  proportion  and  practice 


with  ease  and  correctness.  , 

Famamhin.— As  the  pupils  of  National  schools  do  not,  on  an  average,  spend  more  than 
8 years  at  school,  and  as  their  attendance  is  generally  very  irregular,  and  unconnected,  tt 
should  be  an  object  of  primary  importance  with  every  teacher,  to  see  that  as  large  a pro- 
portion as  possible  of  his  scholars,  should  be  able  to  read  with  intelligence,  and  to  express 
themselves  on  paper  with  legibility,  and  correct  spelling.  And  as  writing  is  purely  an 
imitative  art— in  no  way  dependent  on  proficiency  in  reading— I would  recommend  tnat 
all  pupils  of  seven  years  of  age  and  above  should  write  on  paper..  That  so  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  adult  population  cannot  even  sign  their  names,  arises  in  part  from  the  tact,  tliat 
much  of  their  school  time  was  lost;  as  it  was  too  generally  believed  that  pupils  should 
have  made  a certain  proficiency  in  reading  before  beginning  to  write.  A few  years  ago 
this  branch  was  the  worst  taught  of  any  in  the  school  course ; but  since  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books,  it  is,  I believe,  the  best.  In  many  of  the  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict the  writing  is  really  good.  , . . , , - 

Writing  from  Dictation?- General  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  on  the  whole  very  fair , 
generally  all  the  pupils  of  second  class  and  above  learn  it.  . . 

Grammar. — General  knowledge  of  this  subject  moderate,  scarcely  so  ig  P 

1 Geography This  is  a favourite  branch,  and  it  is  in  general  very  fairly  taught.  Nearly 
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proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


all  the  pupils  of  third  and  higher  classes  prepare  home  lessons  in  Dr.  Sullivan’s  text-books 
and  the  junior  classes  are  all  exercised  daily  on  the  Map  of  the  World. 

Needlework. — This  important  branch  is  taught  in  5-1  schools  of  the  district,  in  about  12 
cases  successfully,  in  most  of  the  others  fairly ; in  a few  cases  the  results  are  far  from 
satisfactory’.  There  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  it  during  the  past  year,  and  I 
believe  the  best  results  may  be  expected  from  the  importance  which  is  now  attached  to  it 
at  the  annual  examinations. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Yocal  music  is  taught  in  12  schools 
of  the  district,  and  drawing  in  only’  one.  The  results  in  both  branches  are  very  fair. 
Geometry,  mensuration,  and  algebra  are  more  or  less  taught  in  all  the  male  schools';  but 
with  three  exceptions,  with  little  skill  and  less  success. 


District  47,  Kilkenny ; Sir.  Harkin. — Beading ’ (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion).—A want  of  uniformity  in  the  books,  arising  out  of  the  recent  revision  ordered  Lv 
the  Board,  gave  a slight  check  to  the  usual  progress  in  this  important  branch  during  the 
past  year.  In  the  following  year  I hope  for  the  best  results. 

Arithmetic. — As  regards  arithmetic  there  is  no  falling  away  to  report.  It  is  a popular 
branch  both  in  male  and  female  schools,  so  much  so  as  to  require  the  wholesome  restraint 
of  the  time-table,  to  prevent  encroachment  on  the  time  devoted  to  other  subjects  equally 
important. 

Penmanship. — The  good  results  arising  from  the  introduction  of  copy-books  with  en- 
graved bead  lines,  are  now  most  apparent.  It  is  a common  occurrence  to  find  numbers  of 
children  in  the  first  class,  engaged  in  writing  on  paper,  who  previously  would  have  been 
writing  only  upon  slates,  till  about  to  enter  the  third  class.  The  female  pupils  have  shown 
a remarkable  facility  in  adopting  the  new  style,  though  previously  trained  in  the  angular 
system  of  writing.  A great  impetus  to  the  instruction  of  females  in  writing  has  been 
given  by  the  introduction  of  the  improved  copy-hook,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  writing 
and  the  numbers  engaged  at  it. 

Writing  jrom  Dictation. — This  exercise  is  well  attended  to  throughout  the  district.  As 
a rule,  pupils  of  the  third  and  higher  classes  write  difficult  sentences  correctly,  and 
with  a fair  knowledge  of  punctuation ; this  proficiency  being  attained  at  the  average  age 
of  1 0 years. 

Grammar.  The  standard  of  proficiency  fixed  by  the  pupils’  programme,  in  grammar, 
is  fairly  attained  throughout  the  district. 

Geography.  A knowledge  of  this  branch  is  becoming  more  extended  daily’,  though 
taught  ■with  less  success  than  any  of  the  other  subjects  prescribed  in  the  school  course. 
It  is  difficult  to  impress  the  teachers  with  a clear  idea  of  its  importance,  and  this  in- 
difference unfortunately  descends  to  the  pupils ; and  it  is  only  by  vigilant  enforcement  of 
rule  that  the  scanty  progress  reported  can  he  secured. 

Needlework.  Plain  sewing,  knitting  and  cutting- out,  are  tanglit  with  considerable 
success  in  all  the  female  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  mixed  schools  having  the  services  of 
a work-mistress.  Little  process  is  made  in  embroidery. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.).— In  five  schools  only  in  the  district  is 
music  taught  with  any  success.  Drawing  is  not  attempted  in  any. 


District  48,  Youghal ; Mr.  Mahon}- — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation), 
i - !1U;?  13  generally  accurate,  audible,  aud  fluent.  Its  prevailing  defects  are  over-haste 
and  indistinctness,  caused  by  not  fully  pronouncing  the  limil  letters,  and  altogether  dropping 
tiie  shelter  words.  I have  seldom  tried  oral  spelling,  except  in  the  first  and  occasionally 
in  the  second  class,  and  it  has  been  rather  satisfactory.  Explanation  of  meaning  is  vague, 
IHSi  i*  maccurate‘  . The  meaning  of  ordinary  words  is  sought  to  he  explained  by  con- 
ertible  terms,  more  unintelligible  to  those  who  use  them  than  the  words  they  were  meant 
to  interpret  Teachers,  m other  respects  satisfactory,  often  fail  altogether  in  conveying 
PtrS  °/  \he  ™ean,11&  of  words  and  sentences.  Their  most  common  fault  is, 
C°-  ffc  T'H1  t.ell\nS  a thinS*  »nd  taking  no  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  it 
th.W if  ^nd  t,he  latter  is  the  more  frequently,  if  not  always,  the  case.  In 
h !ve‘f°  -3^  their  kaehing-pow’cr  and  exertion  is  wasted  and  lost. 

nrrfiT™,  I*  to  be  stated  respecting  the  mode  of  teaching,  or  the 

FniVVr  Vlu  k^timetlC'  Ordinary  questions  are  solved  with  accuracy.  Only  in  the 
makirnr  n f °,f  ro.adiness  in  calculation.  The  most  common  defect  is 

Sc  nicchamcul  process.  Those  who  can  work  questions  put  in 

is  nuftS  Ip™;™?  aCCUr?.C-\?nd  raPidity,  often  fail  most  singularly  when  a question 
is  but  little  ml**  ti  Vfj7.sl.,«hvt  exertion  of  thought  or  reasoning.  Mental  calculation 
is  Scalar fnth? 5ft  W >Ch  IS  thG  m°.re, t0  be  fretted,  as  I have  ascertained  that  there 
f ’ f 10fe  especiaHy  among  female  children,  whose  faculties  have 
bfdr^wn  SteSSi  T ? at  all>  df  el°Ped  111  th”  object  of  arithmetic,  and  who  may 
Penmansh in  Tn  a*fl  arl“  succ£b:sful  ancl  progressive  exercises  in  mental  calculation. 

? f?!>’n?a!e  s'h““Is.  ™ still  feiver  female  schools,  and  in  all  the  cement 
STS  1 sattsfaetorj'.  Instanees  of  utterly  careless  writing  are  rare, 

to  be  gradual  lv  dvinv  n ®rJor  Culpable  neglect  in  the  supervision  of  writing  seems 

S 7 yi  g out.  Altogether  the  average  character  of  the  writing  is  fair,  and 
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, , t;l(,  future  pursuits  of  all,  -whether  commercial  or  industrial.  The  marvel  is,  Jjijuud (jcV. 
Sat  although  there  is  no  teaching  of  writing,  or  only  very-  little,  penmanship  is,  never- 
, lnther  fair,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  ornamental,  and  always  entirely  legible,  ob^_ 
which  is  after  all,  the  highest  perfection  of  good  writing. 

Writina  from  Dictation.— General  proficiency  is  not  so  satisfactory 11 


. -.t,  . turns  as  to 

m any  subject  as  m pIofici„CJ. 


from  dictation.  Instances  of  grossly  lind  spelling  nre  extremely  rare.  They  of  Pllpils 
* only  in  the  exercises  of  beginners,  or  of  those  who  are  oftener  absent  than  present,  found  in 
In  most  schools  tire  dictation  exercises  are  frequent  enough,  but  they  are  often  too  short,  attendance 
The  ascertained  results  of  examinations  within  the  past  year  are,  that  51'S  per  cent,  went  at  iuspec- 
Hmiu’k  their  exercises  respectably,  and  27-8  per  cent,  were  classed  in  the  higher  grade ; tions  made 
and  these  latter  were  not  only  faultless  in  spelling,  but  accurate  in  punctuation.  during  the 

Grammar  —In  the  lower  classes  the  proficiency  is  rather  satisfactory.  At  my  last  exanu-  year, 
nation  of  Dungouvney  female  National  school,  the  answering  of  the  second  dass  in  grammar 
was  fully  equal  to  that  of  a fair  third  class,  or  of  a middling  fourth  dass.  Even  in  rather 
iaferior 'schools  the  lower  classes  ore  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  programme.  The 
nrevailin"  defect  is  routine  parsing.  There  is  a dose  affinity  between  the  defectsin  teaching 
erammar“niid  those  in  teaching  arithmetic.  The  principles  of  etymology  and  syntax  are 
imnerfectlv  understood;  those  of  the  former  more  especially,  which  teachers  m general 
seem  to  Misapprehend  or  undervalue.  But  little  fault  is  to  he  found  with  regard  to 
practical  grammar.  The  answering  and  conversation,  which  are  to  he  daily  encountered, 
betray  very  few  grammatical  defects.  , „ 

Geoaravha.— Geography  continues  to  be  an  unpopular  subject,  badly,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance, reluctantly  taught,'  and  but  little  known.  The  best  thing  to  be  said  of  it  is  that 
there  is  a general  acquaintance  with  the  Map  of  Ireland.  Many  who  could  be  scarcely  set 
down  as  acquainted  with  tlie  Map  of  the  World,  can  answer  fairly  on  the  Map  of  Ireland. 

But  even  on  this,  there  is  too  much  getting  off  by  roie,  and  little  real  knowledge  of  the 
position  and  relation  of  localities.  In  tlie  best  schools  the  most  elementary  outlines  of 
mathematical  and  physical  geography  are  but  little  known.  . 

Keedleicorl:  —The  convents  of  Youghnl  and  Tullow  continue  to  produce  lace  of  a sump- 
tams  kind.  The  former  school  affords  a considerable  amount  of  employment,  and  remu- 
iterative  wages,  to  several  young  women.  In  a few  other  schools  plain  work  is  fairly 
taught ; but  in  general  it  is  a matter-  about  which  there  is  much  indifference. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.).-Singing  * not  taught  m more  than 
8 schools,  and  not  with  much  success.  The  only  school  m which  drawing  is  taught  is 
that  of  Cappoqnin  convent;  in  which  it  has  reached  n high  degree  of  perfectron.  Few 
other  subjects  are  taught,  except  n little  mensuration  and  book-lteepmg.  Although  the 
district  includes  an  extent  of  upwards  of  EO  miles  of  sea-coast,  with  two  good  liarWs, 
and  several  creeks  and  inlets,  supplying  considerable  numbers  to  the  navj  and  mercantile 
marine,  navigation  is  not  taught  in  any  National  school  within  it. 

District  49,  Waterford ; Mr.  O'Connell.— No  report  on  these  points. 

District  50,  Enniscortliv;  Mr.  FitsGerald—Bendinj  (including  oral  spelling  and  ex- 
planation).—Reading,  except  in  some  few  schools,  is  taught  with  indifferent  success, bt  is 
generally  characterized  by  monotony,  uncertainty,  want  of  expression  and  attention  to 
pauses,  and  by  false,  affected,  or  vulgar  pronunciation. 

Oral  explanation  is  taught  witli  mure  succcess,  hut  mechanically,  not  intelligently. 

Spelling  is  generally  taught  with,  tolerable  success.  . 

Arithmetic.— -Practical  arithmetic  is  taught  with  tolerable  success,  but  m few  eases  is 
the  theory  oi  this  important  branch  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  pupils , the  reason  of 
tlie  rule  ” is  hardly  ever  known,  and  mental  arithmetic  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

Penmanship. — There  is  in  almost  all  schools  an  indication  of  cars  in  the  writing  of  the 
pupils,  but  in  few  instances  is  the  character  oUke  penmanship  satisfactory . 

Some  teachers  are  found  recklessly  to  set  before  a second  class  pupil,  a co^Jrae  (No. 

8 of  Palmerston  series)  adapted  to  a fifth  class  pupil ; and  are  ,n  the  habit  of  mffenng  the 
pupils  to  write,  instead  of  carefully  superintending  them  while  employed  at  the  exercise. 

tWitiny  from  Dictation.- Writing  from  dictation  is  fairly  taught,  and  to .a  I fnirpro- 
porlion  of  pupils.  This  exercise  is  in  some  schools  executed  on  paper,  but  a habit  prev  ails 
of  transcribing  from  printed  books,  which  I apprehend  is  objectionable ; perpetuating 
errors  in  spelling,  and  certainly  not  improving  the  handwriting.  ..  . 

Grammar. This  branch  is  taught  with  indifferent  success.  A very  small  proportion  of 

pupi"he  schools  can  parse  syntactical*  and  the  subject  appears  tube  unpopular  with 

^“S-Thniqituntnnee  of  tbe  pupils  with  geography  is  not  of  much  material 
value  " They  are  found  to  repeat,  mechanically,  the  names  of  certain  oceans,  countries, 
citiS,  buT  few  in  the  junior  classes  can  tell  the  nearest  ocean  or  river  to  them 

although  looking  at  it  all  their  lives,  and  few  in  the  senior  classes  can  tell  where  the  fair 

Weedfwrorh  —Needlework,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  branches  of 
Huliah's  system  in  a few  schools.  Drawing  is  tanglit  only  in  the  model  school. 
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District  51,  Limerick;  Mr.  Potterton — Beading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tion).— Reading  is  sensibly  improved.  The  new  Reading  Books,  now  in  almost  universal 
use,  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  producing  such  result.  Very  considerable  further 
progress  will  be  required  during  1S68,  as  the  manuals  just  referred  to  are,  in  their  revised 
form,  admirably  adapted  to  their  objects,  and  leave  teachers  without  excuse.  Oral  spell- 
ing (of  phrases  almost  exclusively,  even  in  First  Book)  may  also  be  described  as  im- 
proved in  no  slight  degree. 

Explanation  in  a tolerable  proportion,  but  still  in  a decided  minority  of  cases,  is  per- 
severingly,  judiciously,  and  effectively  handled  ; but  in  at  least  an  equal  number  of  in- 
stances" it  enjoys  the  unenviable  distinction  of  beiug  the  subject  most  absurdly  and  fruit- 
lessly dealt  with  in  the  entire  course.  This  sadly  defective  treatment,  and  so  much  to  be 
deplored,  cannot  create  surprise  when  we  find  that  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  staff 
have  not  got  a step  above  the  lowest  possible  grade  as  classed  teachers. 

Arithmetic. — My  anticipation  last  year  of  progress  in  practical  arithmetic  has  been 
realized,  it  is  true,  but  not  to  the  extent  I had  hoped  for.  I have  had  a good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  obviating  the  mischief  done  in  this  regard  by  the  abominable  practice  of  copy- 
ing. The  course  I dually  adopted  is  very  simple,  and,  after  some  experience  of  it,  very 
easy  to  an  examiner;  and  as  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  indulgence  in  the  odious  vice 
just  adverted  to,  it  secures  genuine  and  reliable  results,  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

I group  all  who  are  to  be  examined  in  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  even,  occasionally,  sixes, 
and  dictate  as  many  perfectly  distinct  questions  as  there  are  individuals  in  the  group.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  the  habit  of  independent  exertion  on  the  part  of  each  scholar 
thus  necessitated,  will  enable  me  to  report  very  considerable  progress  for  1868  in  this 
grand  branch  of  elementary  education. 

Penmanship. — The  “hopeful  state  of  affairs”  mentioned  in  my  report  for  1866  as  re- 
gards improvement  in  penmanship,  has  not  been  doomed  to  any  abatement.  Schools  that 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Palmerston  series  of  copy-books,  very  rarely  could  produce 
any  reasonably  respectable  specimen  of  handwriting,  now  furnish  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  really  good  penmen. 

Reference  to  the  table  of  proficiency  will  show  how  nearly  the  number  “ writing  on 
paper”  comes  to  that  of  those  examined  in  arithmetic,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  classes  from  senior  first  up  inclusive. 

Writing  from  Dictation — Reference  to  the  table  just  mentioned  will  show,  also,  the 
great  number  “ writing  from  dictation,”  being  nearly  half  the  entire  attendance.  Every 
one  of  these  I examined,  anil,  on  the  whole,  with  fairly  creditable  results. 

Grammar. — Results  in  this  branch  continue  low,  In  hardly  any  school  did  I meet  with 
even  a small  proportion  of  the  highest  class  who  could  decently  get  through  such  a 
parsing  exercise  as  the  following: — 11  Write  out  the  parsing  of  the  underlined  words  in 
1 Let  us  now  go  very  briefly  over  what  has  been  done.’  ” Any  proficiency  short  of  what  such 
an  exercise  requires  can  never  be  of  much  direct  benefit  in  the  way  of  rendering  one  a 
good  grammarian,  still  I am  far  from  undervaluing  the  excellent  mental  training  that 
grammar  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a skilful  teacher  to  impart,  even  'within  the  proficiency 
indicated. 

Geography. — In  geography,  also,  during  the  past  year,  I have  largely  applied  the  test 
of  a written  exercise,  and  it  has  laid  bare  an  amount  of  superficial  and  all  but  worthless 
acquaintance  with  this  subject  that  I was  hardly  prepared  for.  Great  numbers  who  could 
parrot  off  page  after  page  in  the  admirable  Introduction  to  Geography,  would’all  but  utterly 
fail  when  required  to  write  down  the  names  of  the  counties  in  which  Ennis,  Enniscorthy, 
Enmskillen,  and  Enniskerry  are  situate,  or  get  through  in  writing  some  similar  exercises. 

Needlework. — The  number  attending  to  this  branch  is  about  one-third  of  all  the  girls  at 
school.  This  proportion  is  somewhat  higher  than  what  can  be  deduced  from  the  statistical 
return  referred  to.  ^ The  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  recent  addition  to  such  tables 
of  reference  to  this  branch,  and  the  fact  of  .my  having,  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed 
literary  examination,  occasionally  omitted  to  note  down  the  industrial  statistics. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.), — Of  the  whole  range  of  extra  branches 
very  little  need  be  said,  as  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  any  of  them.  Excluding  the  model 
Bchools,  but  including  six  convent  schools , there  is  but  one  case  of  a gratuity  for  drawing, 
and  the  class  is  only  four  months  in  operation.  Eight  gratuities  for  singing  in  all. 
Mathematics  are  at  a very  low  ebb,  though  I urge  every  teacher  competent  for  such  work 
to  form  a class  in  geometry  at  least. 

District  52,  Newcastle,  West ; Mr.  Hanlon. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  ex- 
planation). The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  reading  (including  oral  spelling)  is  satisfac- 
torv.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  past  year  to  the  explanation  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  result  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils’ 

Arithmetic — The  teaching  of  the  practical  part  of  arithmetic  is  attended  with  satis- 
factory results  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  district.  The  theory,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  receive  its  due  share  of  attention.  I have  adopted  measures  to  remedy  this,  and 
age  to  be  able,  at  the  end  of  next  year,  to  report  favourably  on  this  part  Of  arithmetic 
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Penmanship Penmanship  is  well  taught  in  all  the  schools.  The  pupils  of  the  senior  AppmdixD. 

class?*  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  in  general  write  a good  legible  hand,  and  very  ~ 

® J of  them  an  excellent  hand.  The  use  of  paper  in  learning  to  write  is  insisted  on  in  general 
aU  the  classes,  and  is  attended  with  very  gratify! ng  results . F oster’s  copy-books  are  now  ^en  a- 
in  almost  general  use  in  the  schools,  and  have  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  ficiency 
the  handwriting  of  the  children.  .of  Pupils 

Writing  from  Dictation.— The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  writing  from  dictation  is  foun(fin 
satisfactory.  I seldom  find  the  pupils  of  fourth  or  fifth  classes  make  any  mistake  in  their  attenaallce 
exercises,  while  those  of  third  class  can,  in  general,  write  sentences  selected  from  their  at  inspec. 
reading-hook  with  a fair  amount  of  correctness.  The  pupils  of  the  senior  drafts  of  second  tions  made 
class  are  taught  to  copy  on  paper  from  their  reading-book;  and  this  exercise  is  found  to  during  the 
be  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  regular  dictation  lesson,  when  they  am  promoted  into  year, 
the  senior  classes.  In  order  to  make  the  exercise  as  practical  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it, 
all  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  their  dictation  on  paper. 

Grammar.— The  proficiency  in  grammar  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fair.  The  junior  classes 
are,  in  general,  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  senior  class  to  parse  syn- 
tactically. The  knowledge,  however,  of  the  text-hook  is  not  satisfactory. 

Geography.— I generally  find  the  children  of  the  different  classes  possessed  of  a respec- 
table knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  maps  specified  in  the  school  programme.  The 
junior  classes  can  answer  readily  questions  cn  the  maps  of  the  World  and  Ireland,  while 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  know  the  geography  of  the  Continents,  and  of  Eng- 

Needleworh— There  is  no  part  of  the  school  course  so  badly  taught  as  needlework.  In 
too  many  cases  the  workmistresses  are  not  themselves  expert  sempstresses,  and  possess  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
the  increased  importance  which  has  latterly  been  given  to  this  useful  and  necessary  part 
of  female  education,  will  effect  an  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  it  in  our  schools. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Vocal  music  is  taught,  but  not  with 
very  marked  success,  in  five  schools  in  the  district.  Drawing  is  not  at  present  taught  in 
any  of  the  schools. 

District  53,  Clonmel ; Mr.  O’Hara. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 

—As  I have  been  in  charge  of  this  district  only  since  May  last,  and  as  the  proficiency  ex- 
hibited in  rural  schools  is  generally  higher  in  the  first  term  of  the  year  than  in  either  of 
the  subsequent  terms,  I do  not  feel  warranted — on  such  limited  data,  and  with  such 
limited  opportunities  of  judging— to  offer  any  very  positive  opinions  regarding  that  pro- 

ficiencv. 

Of  the  pupils  whom  I examined  in  reading  for  Secondary  No.  1 Reports,  20  per  cent, 
only  were  able  to  read  the  Third  and  higher  Books;  26  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  the 
Second  Rook ; and  54  per  cent,  were  not  able  to  read  even  the  Second  Book. 

I meet  with  but  few  schools  in  which  either  oral  spelliug  or  explanation  is  well  taught. 

The  habit  of  giving  children  detached  words,  rather  than  phrases,  to  spell,  still  prevails ; 
and  explanation  with  many  teachers  means  nothing  more  than  giving  one  word  tor 

another,  without  seeing  whether  either  is  understood  by  the  pupils.  _ 

Arithmetic About  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  are  learning  arithmetic ; 

and  10  per  cent,  of  these  are  able  to  do  ordinary  sums  in  proportion  and  practice.  _ Anat 
is,  of  every  100  school-going  children,  there  are  6 who  have  acquired  such  an  acquaintance 
with  arithmetic  as  is  of  practical  use  to  them.  I do  not  consider  tins  result  satisfactory  ; 
but  I believe  that  it  is  up  to  the  average  of  arithmetical  proficiency  throughout  Ireland 
generally.  T 

Penmanship. — The  proficiency  in  penmanship  is  fair ; and  is,  I believe,  improving, 
attribute  this  improvement  to  the  general  use  oAlr.  Foster’s  copy-books,  and  to  the  recent 
introduction  by  the  Board  of  a better  description  of  pens  than  those  previously  supped. 

1 fear,  however,  that  the  late  adoption  of  copy-books  on  two  other  systems  along  with  Mr. 

Poster’s  will  he  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  Teachers  are  bewildered  in  making  a 
selection  from  such  a variety ; and  children  who  commence  -writing  on  one  system  ana 
then  shift  to  another,  generally  fail  in  acquiring  any  distinct  or  finished  style  of  writing.  L 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  Board  will  finally  decide  on  selecting  some  one  set  of  copy-books, 
and  excluding  all  others  from  their  price  list.  . , ...  . 

Writing  from  Dictation.— Writing  from  dictation  is  a ^daily  exerase  for  the third  ana 
higher  classes  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  district.  The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is 
fair  as  regards  the  spelling;  hut  the  execution  of  the  exercises  m other  respects  is  < )ften 
very  defective.  This  is,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to  the  exercises  being  writtm 

on  slates,  and  while  the  pupils  are  standing  on  the  floor.  I have  accordingly  pro  

the  Time  Tables  which  I have  either  constructed  or  suggested  the  constniciuon  of  that 
writing  from  dictation  shall  be  a desk  lesson;  aud  I have  alsoadvised 
exercise  in  the  week  be  on  paper,  and  that  it  be  preserved,  with  the  teacher  * corrections, 
for  examination. bv  the  Inspector.  . , . . .. 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  fame  and 
attention  devoted  to  it.  In  all  my  previous  reports  I have  stated  my  objections  to  the 
compulsory  learning  of  grammar  in  the  National  schools ; and  I see  no  reason  to  alter  my 
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views  on.  the  subject.  I believe  that  it  should  be  left  an  extra  or  voluntary  branch  like 
geometry  or  book-keeping,  instead  of  being /breed,  as  at  present,  on  every  pupil  who  enters 
the  second  class. 

Geography. — Not  judiciously  taught  in  the  majority  of  the  schools.  Most  of  the  teachers 
are  satisfied  with  drugging  their  pupils  with  the  definitions  and  enumerations  of  ihe  text- 
book, word  for  word.  The  consequence  is  that  most  of  the  pupils  know  nothing  of  the 
subject  beyond  being  able  to  repeat  a number  of  diy  phrases  and  names  to  which  they 
attach  no  significance. 

Needlework . — Taught  in  all  the  female  schools  and  in  several  of  the  mixed  ones,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Except  in  the  Clonmel  model  school 
there  is  very  little  attention  devoted  to  extra  branches.  Only  one  teacher  in  the  district 
receives  a gratuity  for  the  teaching  of  singing ; and  drawing  is  not  systematically  taught 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  schools. 


District  54,  Tralee ; Mr.  Lane. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 
— Reading  is  not  attended  with  much  success  in  far  the  greater  number  of  the  schools,  beiii* 
hurried,  confused,  void  of  feeling  or  emphatic  expression,  and  prone  to  many  vulgarisms'; 
in  the  junior  classes  it  is  particularly  monotonous,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at  the  proper 
grouping  of  words. 

Oral  spelling  is,  in  general,  good ; the  spelling  of  words  in  groups  from  the  lessons  has 
been  practised  with  success. 

Explanation  is  very  poor,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson-books,  but  imperfectly 
understood. 

Arithmetic. — The  practice  of  arithmetic  is  attended  with  fair  results ; but  its  principles 
are  not  fully  inculcated  in  some  of  the  schools ; and  but  few  of  the  pupils  remain  long 
enough  at  school  to  attain  anything  like  a marked  degree  of  proficiency. 

Penmanship. — Penmanship  is,  on  the  whole,  attended  with  due  results  ; it  is  bold  and 
legible  in  character,  well  and  neatly  executed,  conducted  under  proper  supervision,  and 
bears  evidence  that  the  teachers  and  pupih  are  duly  impressed  with  its  importance. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  satisfactory,  and  the  importance  of 
this  essential  branch  of  instruction  appears  to  be  duly  estimated. 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  grammar  is  fairly  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject ; the  senior  pupils  generally  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  more  advanced  pupils  parse  easy  sentences  syntactically. 

Geography. — The  pupils  are  fairly  acquainted  with  the  maps  of  World,  Europe,  and 
Ireland ; and.  with  the  general  features  of  the  continents ; but  are  not  relatively  conversant 
with  the  text-hook. 

Needlework. — The  proficiency  in  needlework  is  tolerable  only  ; the  subject  has,  of  late, 
occupied  more  attention ; and  better  results  may  be  anticipated. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &e.) Singing  is  taught  with  success  in 

4 convent-schools,  and  drawing  in  2 of  the  same. 


District  55,  Macroom ; Mr.  Strong. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 

Reading  of  the  schools  of  this  district  has,  I am  glad  to  say,  continued  to  progress 
during  the  year  that  is  now  past ; and  I feel  persuaded  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  have  made  laudable  and  successful  efforts  to  satisfy  my  earnest  wishes  regarding 
this  important  branch.  In  most  schools  the  junior  classes  can  read  with  a fair  amount  of 
ease,  distinction,  and  attention  to  pauses ; while  the  senior  Burpass  them  in  these  parti- 
culars, which  are  characteristic  of  all  good  reading. 

Again,  in  many  cases  the  pupils  show’  that  they  have  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the 
passage  by  their  intelligent  and  expressive  enunciation.  I attribute  much  of  this  last 
result  to  recitation  of  poetry.  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
people  should  bear  in  mind  that  reading  is  the  grand  instrument  of  self-culture  in  after 
life,  and  where  this  channel  of  endless  enjoyment  is  closed  through  defective  instruction, 
all  is  mist  and  thick  darkness,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a real  facility  in  the  art 
has  been  acquired  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  desire  to  gratify  it  will  always  be  found  to 
exist;  m other  words,  a thirst  for  intellectual  food  will  be  excited,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  procure  it. 

Our  new  lesson-books  (recently  published)  which  are  replete  with  exquisite  pieces  of 
poetry  from  all  our  standard  authors,  and  contain  a vast  amount  of  verv  useful  infor- 
marton  on  a variety  of  subjects,  will  impart  a pleasing  zest  to  the  reading  *in  our  schools, 
and,  1 have  no  doubt,  will  much  contribute  to  the  popularity  of  our  system,  as  well  as 
the  general  enlightenment  of  the  nation.  If  asked  my  opinion  as  to  how  good  reading 
can  be  best  secured  in  a school,  I answer,  by  imitation.  The  teacher  should  be  the  first 
as  o read  for  the  class,  and  should,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  endeavour  to  set 
a proper  model  His  monitor  and  assistant  should  do  the  same.  No  amount  of  reasoning 
this  will  succeed.  Oral  spelling  is  generally  good,  and  explanation  of  the  subject 
mattm:  fair,  but  might  be  much  improved.  Everyone  of  ordinary  discernment  knows  that  the 
Tt -g  ^ °ev,er,  ke  reaUy  good  until  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  clearly  understood. 

“V™  point  of  fact,  mere  sound  without  sense—"  vox  et  prrcterea  nihil.” 
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Arithmetic. — This  branch  is  well  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  and  the  Appendix!). 

proficiency,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  year  18G5,  shows  some  progress  in  the  numbers  

able  to  work  simple  rules,  but  there  is  a slight  falling  off  in  ease  of  compound  rules,  and  General 
proportion  or  practice.  I cannot  advert  to  any  fault  in  the  mode  of  teaching  this  branch,  ubserva- 
especially  in  case  of  the  male  schools,  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Theory  101j?  ° 

and  practice  are,  I believe,  judiciously  combined,  and  all  the  respectable  schools  have  of  Pupils 
adopted  the  custom  of  transferring  some  of  the  exercises  to  paper  with,  as  I believe,  the  found "in 
best  results.  I am  of  opinion  that  no  amount  of  slate  work  will  secure  sufficient  neat-  attendance 
ness  and  accuracy,  unless  the  pupils  are  habituated  to  the  use  of  paper.  All  business  at  inspec- 
transactions  require  it,  and  hence,  the  absolute  necessity  for  its  general  use  in  our  schools,  tions  made 
However,  I would  limit  the  use  of  paper  to  third  or  higher  classed  pupils  ; and  even  these  during  the 
should  not  be  required  to  transfer  more  than  two  questions  daily.  The  teacher  should  care-  year, 
fully  superintend  the  operation,  and  mark  the  character  of  same  in  red  ink.  Several  schools  * 
in  tiie  district  exhibit  excellent  written  specimens  of  arithmetical  exercises.  The  following 
are  chiefly  distinguished  in  this  respect, — Derrinagree  male  and  female,  Kanturk  male, 

Macroom  male,  Inchigeela  male,  Newmarket  female,  Millstreet  male,  Castleview  and 
Cullen  female,  Colthurst  male  and  female. 

Penmanship  is,  on  the  whole,  careful  and  fair  in  execution,  and  the  hooks  are  well 
preserved.  A most  satisfactory  progress  has  taken  place,  chiefly  through  the  use  of  Mr. 

Foster’s  copy-books,  as  well  as  a more  exact  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  while 
the  pupils  are  engaged  with  their  writing.  The  practice  of  marking  the  character  of  the 
exercises  in  red  ink  very  generally  prevails,  and  from  this  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
the  teachers  are  painstaking  in  this  important  branch.  I had  some  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  female  teachers  to  use  Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books ; they  seemed  to  think  they  were  not 
meant  for  girls — that  the  head-lines  were  rather  vulgar  in  style.  However,  on  my  re- 
commendation, they  were  disposed  to  give  them  a trial,  and  do  not  now  appear  to  regret 
the  change  from  the  “ angular-hand, ’’  which  was  heretofore  universal  in  all  female  schools. 

Even  in  a few  schools,  where  the  new  copy-books  have  obtained  only  a partial  admission, 
the  character  of  the  writing  has  undergone  a pleasing  change,  especially  as  regards  legi- 
bility. I consider  No.  4 of  the  Palmerston  series,  the  most  suitable  for  girls ; it  appears  a 
compromise  between  angular  and  round. 

Writing  from  Dictation  is  practised  by  nearly  all  classes  except  the  first,  and  a very  re- 
spectable proficiency  has  been  attained  in  a large  proportion  of  the  schools.  It  is  generally 
performed  on  slates,  and  often  on  paper.  The  exercises  on  paper  are  usually  revised  by 
the  teacher,  marked  in  red  ink,  and  preserved  for  Inspector’s  examination.  Of  all 
branches  taught  in  our  National  schools  none  has  made  such  marked  progress  in  my 
recollection;  and  the  most  hitter  opponents  of  the  National  system  must  admit  this. 

Some  dozen  years  ago  it  was  rare  to  find  a pupil  below  a fourth  class  able  to  make  even 
a tolerable  attempt  at  writing  a sentence ; whereas  now'  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
third  class  pupils  able  to  write  well,  and  some  of  the  second  to  make  a fair  attempt. 

Geography. — This  branch  is  taught  with  a fair  amount  of  success  in  a large  proportion 
of  the  schools.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  and  the  intelligence  displayed  in  teaching  it 
vary,  as  a matter  of  course,  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  teacher.  In  some  schools 
the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  mainly  consists  in  stating  the  boundaries  of  the  continents  and 
oceans;  also  the  position  of  straits,  islands,  peninsulas,  capes.  Now  all  this  leaves  out  the 
most  important  information.  We  manifestly  require  to  know  something  of  the  ordinary 
statistics  of  the  several  countries;  namely,  the  population,  productions,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, laws,  climate,  &c. 

Grammar. — As  regards  grammar  I find  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  when 
compared  with  the  year  ’G5,  the  numbers  proficient  for  that  year  being  thus  : — “able  to  refer 
to  parts  of  speech,”  30-5;  for ’67,  33-4;  “ able  to  parse"  in  ’G5,  11-9;  in  *67,  9.  I am  in  no 
way  disposed  to  find  fault  with  this  result,  when  I consider  its  relative  value  to  other 
branches  of  the  programme.  We  still,  however,  want  a move  practical  application  of  it  in 
the  formation  of  sentences,  oral,  as  well  as  written  ; otherwise  the  time  spent  at  grammar 
is  of  little  use  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Needlework. — In  case  of  needlework,  I am  able  to  report  a fair  amount  of  progress ; the 
schools  are  better  supplied  with  materials,  and  more  pupils  are  usually  engaged.  The  in- 
troduction of  needlework,  as  one  of  the  elements  in  deciding  the  classification  of  female 
teachers,  will  effect  much  improvement,  and  even  now  I perceive  good  symptoms. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — I cannot  refer  to  mv  progress  in  case 
of  extra  branches.  Some  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  class  pupils  r.i  mu:;-  schools,  under 
first  and  second  class  teachers,  usually  attend  to  geometry,  meusuration,  algebra,  and  book- 
keeping. 

In  mensuration  the  proficiency  rarely  extends  beyond  the  measurements  of  planes  (su- 
perficies), and  in  geometry  beyond  the  first  and  second  books  of  Euclid.  In  algebra  and 
bookkeeping  some  few  are  able  to  solve  a simple  equation,  or  easy  quadratic,  and  answer 
in  four  sets  of  bookkeeping.  The  general  proficiency  in  the  latter  branch  is  fair,  under 
the  circumstances ; and  I am  convinced  that  six  months  spent  at  bookkeeping,  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  young  people  employed  as  drapers’  assistants,  and  ordinary 
clerks,  &c.  So  soon  as  the’  Parliament  enables  the  Commissioners  to  establish  classical 
schools  (and  I hope  the  time  is  not  distant),  I believe  that  a great  impetus  will  he  given 
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SgJ*  ® ti  p teachers  seem  to  think  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  obtaining 

little  progress;  the  teaciiejs  seem  ™ teachers  in  tliis  district  have  ob- 

their  introduction  is  likely  to  be 
tamed  certificates  ° Other  countries,  especially  continental  ones,  have  ob- 

r ■»  s rs  w.0. 

District  56  Mellow ; Mr.  Bateman.-Mintf  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation! 
iSSfte  reading,  generally  speaking,  characterized  by  fluency  and  verbal  accuracy,  but 
n^rred  too  frequent h-bv  indistinctness  of  utterance,  irregularity  of  tone  nuspronnncia- 
Sof  the  ( and  c sounds  more  especially),  and  neglect  of  emphasis.  The  teachers  are  as 
a^ude  too  easily  satisfied  with  reference  to  the  reading  of  their  scholars.  They  are  contented 
if  fte  reader^ets  through  his  or  her  portion  of  the  reading  lesson  without  making  gross  pus- 
take,  n the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  with  fair  attention  to  the  pauses.  The  efip- 
consonants  the  slurring  over  of  small  words,  &c. , are  comparatively  unchecked 
rtto  t£v Suttte Xrtto  impart  expression  to  the  reading.  Rarely  do  they 
Sid Tt  a passage  that  the  pupils  may  copy  their  style  ; they  appear  to  be  unaware  of 
the  fact,  that  reading  is  essentially  ail  mutative  art,  or,  if  they  are  awiu  e of  it,  to  he  heed- 
tas  about  carrying  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  into  practical  effect  m their  teaching.  . 

Explanathm  of  the  words  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  is  not  carried  to  a sid- 
6 cleat  extent.  The  children,  it  is  true,  are  now  generally  required  to  learn  by  heart the 
meanings  attached  to  the  columns  of  wools  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  the  new  reading- 
books  ; but  there  the  so-called  explanation  of  the  lesson  too  frequently  ends.  An  exami- 
ner probing  slightly  beuenth  the  surface  will,  m many  cases,  elicit  the  fact  that  no  pre- 
cise ideas  ore  attached  to  these  meanings  repcateii  so  glibly,  and  that  the  child  has  ac- 
quired no  true  appreciation  of  the  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  m question. 
This  is  sometimes  made  ludicrously  apparent,  when  too  or  more  different  applications  of 
the  same  word  are  run  off  the  child’s  tongue  without  a break  between,  as  if  they  were 

I have  seldom  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  proficiency  in  oral  spelling.  The  useful 
practice  of  spelling  clauses  or  groups  of  words  is  now  pretty  general  in  the  district,  the 
‘■Spelling-book  Superseded”  is  learned  by  the  senior  classes,  and  very  generally  by  the 
higher  division  of  second  class  also.  The  rales  for  spelling  therein  contained  are  taught, 

I must  say,  ill  too  superficial  a manner ; they  are  learned  by  rote,  hut  they  are  seldom 
impressed  on  the  children’s  minds  by  practical  exercises  on  them,  or  practical  illustrations 

Arithmetic Arithmetic  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  taught  in  most  of  the  schools  in  the 

district,  if  one  takes,  as  a standard,  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  perform  on  a slate  exercises 
of  a certain  class.  On  the  -whole  the  instruction  in  this  important  branch  is  of  too 
mechanical  a nature,  and  this  remark  applies  more  especially  to  the  girls’  schools.  .Nota- 
tion and  numeration,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  arithmetic,  are  unsoundly  and  unskil- 
fully taught;  as  a consequence  the  superstructure  too  often  shows  corresponding  indica- 
tions of  unsoundness.  Reasons  for  the  rules,  and  for  the  operations  incidental  to  the 
different  stages  of  the  exercises,  are  seldom  given.  The  teachers  also,  not  unfrequentlv, 
neglect  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils,  as  they  advance  from  rule  to  rule,  shall  not  forget 
what  has  been  taught  them  already.  I sometimes  find  those  who  are  working  the  com- 
pound rules  unable  to  solve  an  exercise  in  simple  subtraction,  and  (no  pneommon  case) 
those  able  to  work  questions  in  proportion  or  practice  very  fairly,  fail  in  an  exercise  in 
reduction.  , . 

Another  cause  of  failure  of  pupils  under  examination  on  this  branch  is,  that  the  exercises 
given  to  them  by  the  teachers  are  of  too  stereotyped  a character,  and  have  too  little 
bearing  on  the  practical,  every-day  business  of  life.  The  chief  use  which  will  have  to 
made  in  after  life  of  the  arithmetical  knowledge  acquired  in  the  school  is  not  sufficiently 


borne  in  mind.  When  an  Inspector,  in  proposing  liis  questions,  diverges  ever  so 


little 


from  the  beaten  track,  or  from  the  form  in  which  these  are  usually  presented,  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  is  too  often  the  result.  I find  that  very  frequently  children  who 
are  able  to  solve  a subtraction  exercise  when  the  terms  are  dictated  to  them  in  the  usua 
order,  will  not  succeed  if  they  are  told  Bimply  to  take  one  given  number  from  another,  or 
to  find  the  difference  between  two  given  numbers,  or  to  find  what  number  must  be  adae 
to  a given  number  in  order  to  produce  another  given  number.  _ . 

Until  within  this  last  year,  the  practice  of  learning  the  addition  and  subtraction  tab  e$ 
was  almost  unknown  in  the  district.  The  other  tables  are  pretty  well  taught ; I &m 
pleased  to  find  at  each  successive  inspection  that  familiarity  with  them,  and  facility  m 
their  applications  (in  the.  form  of  mental  calculations  of  a simple  character)  is  on  t e 
increase.  , 

Penmanship. — The  introduction  and  use  of  Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books  has  produced  a goo 

effect  on  the  general  style  of  the  writing.  This  improvement  is  most  marked  in  the  cas 
of  the  pupils  of  second  class,  and  those  of  the  lower  division  of  third  class.  Their  writing^ 
on  a general  view,  more  careful,  and  presents  less  of  the  character  of  mere  scribbling ; « 
altogether  more  connected  and  Uniform,  and  better  proportioned  than  it  used  to  be.  A te 
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of  the  older  teachers  are  still  disposed  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  habit  of  setting  beginners 
to  write  large-hand ; but,  on  the  whole,  I may  say  the  practice  is  exploded  here?  The 
ability  to  write  a free,  business  hand  is  rarer  than  I would  wish ; however,  I augur  good 
results  in  this  respect  from  the  continued  and  systematic  use  of  this  series  of  copy-books. 
The  girls  have  not  profited  so  much  by  them  as  the  boys.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  hitherto  they  have  been,  as  a rule,  trained  to  the  angular  style  of  writing ; their  pre- 
sent style  is  in  a sort  of  transition  stage  from  the  angular  to  the  round,  and  it  is,  therefore 
more  or  less  constrained.  I consider  that  good  head-lines  for  girls  in  the  advanced  classes 
are  still  a desideratum  in  Mr.  Foster’s  series.  No.  8 is  not  suited  for  use  in  the  National 
schools,  the  writing  being  too  minute.  If  the  characters  were  enlarged,  the  general  style 
of  their  formation  being  retained,  the  head-lines  would,  I think,  answer  their  purpose 
much  better. 

One  serious  drawback  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  copy-books  I must  not  omit  to 
notice.  I have  occasionally  found  that  teachers,  when  the  supply  of  copy-hooks  for  the  junior 
classes  runs  short,  will  not  scruple  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  children  copy-books 
intended  for  advanced  pupils,  and  will  set  them  to  a hopeless  task,  viz.,  endeavouring  to 
imitate  the  head-lines  in  these  books.  h 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  practised  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
district,  and  by  all  the  classes  except  first  class.  I had  some  trouble  at  first  in  inducing 
many  of  the  teachers  to  extend  this  exercise  to  the  lower  division  of  second  class.  They  were 
of  opinion  that  dictation  exercises  were  too  difficult  for  these  children,  not  reflecting  that 
the  sentences  set  to  them  might  be  of  the  very  simplest  character. 

The  mode  in  which  this  subject  is  taught  is  not  characterized  by  much  judgment.  The 
exercises  are  almost  invariably  -written  on  slates,  and  their  utility  is  neutralized  to  a great 
extent  by  the  absence  of  systematic  and  careful  revision  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  The  “ correction  ” of  the.  errors  is  too  generally  confined  to  the  mere  pointing 
out  of  the  misspelled  words  in  a cursory  manner.  In  few  places,  I believe,  are  the  pupils 
informed  of  the  correct  mode  of  spelling  these  words.  In  order  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  I have  been  endeavouring,  for  some  time  past,  to  make' the  practice  of  writing  the 
dictation  exercises  on  paper,  in  the  case  of  the  senior  classes,  more  general ; and  I have 
been  instructing  the  teachers  not  only  to  mark  distinctly  every  one  of  the  misspelled 
words,  but  to  write  over  them  the  same  words  correctly  spelled,  to  insist  on  their  being 
copied  out  more  than  once  by  the  owners  of  the  exercise-books,  and  to  keep  these  books 
f-irmy  inspection.  I have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  that  these  erroneously 
spelled  words  should  form  the  groundwork  of  a lesson  on  oral  spelling  on  one  day  in  the 
week. 

Grammar — Generally  speaking  I find  the  pupils  taught  to  distinguish  the  parts  of 
speech  with  a fair  degree  of  intelligence.  I cannot  say  much,  however,  for  the  proficiency 
of  the  senior  classes  in  etymological  or  syntactical  parsing.  Though  they  professedly  learn 
home-lessons  on  grammar,  the  want  of  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  text-hook  is  too 
often  markedly  shown  when  they  come  to  be  examined  on  the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and 
pronouns,  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs,  and  the  other  etymological  variations  of  the  words 
occurring  in  their  lessons.  Even  in  some  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  schools  I find  that 
syntactical  parsing  is  taught  in  a mechanical  manner,  the  pupils,  not  being  trained  to 
analyse  the  sentences  in  order  to  perceive  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies  of 
tbeir  component  parts.  That  which  ought  to  prove  a very  useful  intellectual  exercise  is 
thus  converted  into  a mere  routine  lesson,  almost  valueless  for  practical  purposes. 

Composition,  even  of  the  simplest  kind,  is  rarely  attempted.  I find  most  of  the  teachers 
loath  to  adopt  the  practice  of  accustoming  even  their  advanced  classes  to  write  out  in  then- 
own  words  abstracts  of  tbe  subject-matter  of  their  reading  lessons. 

Geography. — Of  all  the  subjects  included  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  National  schools 
this  is  the  worst  taught  here.  The  schools  in  which  the  proficiency  in  geography  is  quite 
satisfactory  are  comparatively  few.  Primd  facie  this  would  hardly  be  expected,  as 
geography  is  a subject  which  admits  of  being  made  very  interesting  to  children,  when  the 
nuormation  is  imparted  to  them  in  a judicious  manner.  Unfortunately  the  teachers  con- 
fine themselves  too  much  to  mere  map-teaching,  and  requiring  the  children  to  learn,  by 
neart^  strings  of  names.  They  pile  together  the  dry  bune9  of  the  skeleton — and  that 
not  in  a very  methodical  fashion — without  troubling  themselves  about  coverinif  these 
bones  with  flesh. 

Large  globes  are  found  in  four  or  five  of  the  schools ; small  hinged  globes  in  a few 
°tbers.  Little  use  is,  however,  made  of  them.  They  are  almost  invariably  mere  orna- 
ments, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  diagrams  and  prints  hanging  about  on  the  walls. 
^eedleicorL— Needlework  is  taught  in  every  school  in  which  a female  teacher  is  employed, 
nea  first  appointed  to  the  charge  of  this  district,  I found,  in  several  of  these  schools, 
tins  important  branch  of  female  education  more  or  less  neglected;  the  instruction  being 
waited  to  a few  of  the  older  girls,  the  supply  of  working  materials  scanty,  and  the  speci- 
mMjs  of  work  for  exhibition  few.  The  teachers  appeared  to  regard  instruction  in  needie- 
st as  a matter  of  minor  importance.  I am  happy  to  say  that,  at  my  late  inspections, 
nave  observed  in  most  of  the  girls’  schools  creditable  results  as  regards  proficiency  in 
swing  and  knitting.  These,  results  have  been  brought  about  by  my  directing  a strict 
tonerence  to  requirement  of  the  official  programme  on  this  subject,  viz.,  that  lieedle- 
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•work  should  be  taught  to  all  classes  above  the  first,  by  requiring  that  bonaf.de  specimens 
of  the  different  .kinds  of  sewing,  which  each  girl  was  able  to  do,  should  be  kept  for  inspec- 
tion, and  by  demonstrating  to  the  teachers  that  no  great  stock  of  materials  was  required  for 
the  teaching  of  the  junior  classes ; these  having  been  the  most  neglected,  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  materials  at  their  own  expense,  having  formed  the  staple  excuse  of  many 
teachers  for  the  neglect. 

Cutting-out,  darning,  and  patching,  do  not  yet  meet  with  the  attention  which  they 
merit ; embroidery,  crochet,  and  other  kinds  of  fancy  work  receive  rather  more  than  their 
due  share. 

' In  the  convent  schools  lessons  in  needlework  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  pupils’ 
education,  and  the  results  are  eminently  satisfactory. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  etc.). — Vocal  music  is  taught  in  eight  of 
the  ordinary  schools,  and  in  two  of  the  convent  schools;- in  two  other  convent  schools, 
vocal  music  classes  have  been  formed  within  the  last  few  months.  In  the  majority  of 
these  schools  singing  by  ear  is  fairly  taught.  The  theoretical  instruction  is  moderate  in 
character,  and  this  I am  disposed  so  ascribe  to  the  impression  prevalent,  until  of  late, 
among  the  teachers,  that  in  the  award  of  gratuities  for  giving  lessons  in  singing,  little 
stress  was  laid  on  the  imparting  of  a knowledge  of  the  theory. 

Desirable  though  it  is  that  vocal  music,  as  a civilizing  agent,  should  aid  in  the  work  of 
education  to  a greater  extent  than  it  does  at  present,  I fear  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
much  addition  to  the  number  of  our  schools  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  so  long  as  the  bulk 
of  the  teachers  are  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  training,  and,  consequently,  from  the 
chance  of  obtaining  certificates  of  competency  to  give  instruction  hi  this  branch. 

Drawing  is  very  fairly  taught  in  one  school;  in  another,  the  drawing  class  is  in  its 
infancy. 

Agriculture  is  taught  in  but  one  school.  The  Agricultural  Model  School  at  Faraliy  has 
been  inoperative  for  some  time  past,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  parish  priest.  A serious 
loss  has  thus  been  inflicted  on  the  surrounding  population,  who  take  it  very  impatiently, 
if  I may  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  made  occasionally  in  my  hearing.  Much 
benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  late  order  of  the  Commissioners— that  in  all  schools 
the  new  Agricultural  Class  Book  is  to  be  used  in  future  by  the  boys  of  the  senior  classes 
as  a reading  book,  at  least  twice  a week. 

In  the  course  of  my  second  round  of  inspection  in  the  year — the  time  at  which  the 
attendance  is  usually  highest — I found,  in  thirty-two  schools  66  boys  learning  mensura- 
tion ; 81,  geometry ; 39,  algebra ; and  59,  bookkeeping.  The  instruction  given  on  these 
branches  is  in  the  main  fair  in  character.  The  total  number  of  schools  in  which  such 
instruction  could  he  given  (i.e.,  schools  conducted  by  masters),  is  51. 

District  57,  Killarney;  Mr.  Macnamara. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explan- 
ation).— The  proficiency  in  reading,  spelling,  and  explanation,  found  at  my  inspections  of  the 
schools  during  the  year,  was  on  the  whole,  of  satisfactory  quality.  The  reading,  as  regards 
style  or  enunciation,  I found  as  satisfactory  generally  as  necessary,  or  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  correct  and  easy  among  a large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  nearly  all  the 
schools,  and  in  a very  considerable  number  it  had  the  additional  merit  of  being  distinct 
and  round-sounding.  I must  say,  however,  I found  few  readers  who  grouped  the  words 
neatly  according  to  the  sense,  observed  the  pauses  with  nice  variation  of  tone,  or  marked 
their^  full  mental  appreciation  of  the  matter  by  the  proper  use  of  emphasis.  Mispro- 
nunciation occurred  sometimes  in  the  best  schools,  and  1 am  of  opinion  that  this  and  the 
other  indicated  defects  are  very  difficult  of  remedy. 

Oral  spelling  is  acquired  satisfactorily  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  It  is  learned  by  phrase- 
spelling  or  spelling  orally  the  whole  of  each  reading- lesson,  in  phrases  dictated  by  the 
teachers,  monitors,  or  pupils.  This  exercise  is  confined  to  the  first,  second,  and  the  greater 
part  of  third  class.  The  fourth  class,  and  advanced  drafts  of  third,  haring  undergone 
a ltmg  course  of  it,  continue  their  spelling  studies  in  writing  from  dictation,  and  in  the 
more  advanced  portion  of  the  Spelling-book  Superseded. 

Explanation  which  refers  to  the  intellectual  part  of  reading,  meaning  the  power  which 
the  pupils  have  of  proving  by  their  answering  that  they  comprehend  the  narrative  or 
matter  read  in  its  general  import,  and  also  that  they  know  the  meanings  of  such  difficult  words 
ana  phrases  as  occur  in  their  reading-lessons — I found  of  very  fair  quality  in  the  majority 
“ schools,  and  of  not  unsatisfactory  quality  in  the  minority.  The  method  of  allow- 
msj  the  pupils  to  hold  their  hooks  open  for  reference  during  examination  on  the  subject- 
xnattei^  I continued  to  use  during  the  year,  and  found  excellent  results  from  it.  I found 
that  the  teachers  and  pupils  read  the  lessons  with  much  closer  attention,  and  that  a large 
banishment  of  listless  dulness  had  taken  place  from  the  classes.  For  not  being  able  to 
give  answers  to  easy  questions  from  the  matter  just  read,  with  fair  facility,  and  perhaps 
often  previously  read  by  the  pupils,  the  teachers  could  urge  no  satisfactory  excuse  when 
the  pupils  were  allowed  time  to  refer  to  the  books  for  the  answers.  The  habit  of  ex- 
amining the  text  thus  closely  makes  the  lessons  interesting  to  the  pupils,  renders  the 
explanation  of  words  and  phrases  more  easy  and  intelligible  to  them,  and  inducts  their 
minds  early  in  the  true  method  of  study. 

The  new  lesson-books  having  come  into  general  use  during  the  year,  contributed  to  rends 
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progress  in  reading  more  marked  than  in  former  years,  from  the  degree  of  interest  they  AppemlixD. 

excited.  The  new  Agricultural  Class-book  I consider  an  immense  boon  to  the  rural  schools,  

and  I would  recommend  that  the  teachers  should  be  directed  to  cause  the  advanced  General 
portion  of  third  class  and  fourth  to  read  it  on  two  days  in  each  week -during  not  less  Observa- 
jftpp  45  minutes,  or  an  hour  at  a time.  1 mean  to  say  that  I think  the  use  of  this  hook  tl0“s  ?s  to 
should  be  compulsory  in  all  rural  schools,  unless  objected  to  by  the  managers,  or  when 
there  are  no  pupils  fit  to  read  it.  Of  course  only  boys  should  be  compelled  to  use  it. 

Arithmetic. — In  arithmetic  I observed  no  deterioration  in  the  amount  of  teaching  and  atte„jftECa 
proficiencv.  There  were  not  so  many  pupils  learning  the  more  advanced  rules  as  formerly,  afc  ins 
but  the  attendance  of  grown  boys  had  diminished  in  regularity.  The  junior  classes,  ti<Jns  ‘Jada 
second  and  third,  answered  very  fairly  in  the  simple  and  compound  rules.  The  fourth  during  the 
class  supplied  a fair  number  equal  to  practice  and  interest,  and  a few  of  fourth  and  year> 
fifth  showed  themselves  fair  students  of  elementary  geometry  and  algebra. . 

Penmanship. — On  the  whole,  penmanship  may  be  considered  creditable  in  the  schools  ; 
except  in  a few  schools,  the  style  is  not  laboriously  symmetrical,  and  imitations  of  the 
head-lines but  legibility,  boldness,  and  freedom  from  scribble  and  carelessness  are  exten- 

sively apparent  in  the  copy-books.  Yere  Foster’s  series  of  books,  particularly  the  early 
numbers,  have  proved  most  useful. 

Tu  writing  from  dictation  I found  more  satisfactory  results  than  m any  other  branch. 

It  is  a dailv  practice  in  all  the  schools.  _ . 

Grammar. — The  difficulties  of  this  subject  continue  to  he  contended  against  with  un- 
abated attention.  The  second  and  junior  portion  of  third  class  attain  pretty  fairly  an 
idea  of  the  syllabic  and  etymologic  classifications  of  words.  The  proficiency  in  referring 
the  words  of ’a  reading-lesson  to  their  respective  classes  varies  considerably  in  the  schools, 
but  on  the  whole,  it  must  he  favourably  estimated. 

Parsing  and  the  study  of  the  text-hook  are  confined  to  the  senior  third  and  upper 
classes.  'The  results  continue  fair  generally.  . 

Geography— No  variation  in  the  method  of  teaching  this  branch,  in  the  amount  taught^ 
and  in  the  proficiency  attained,  took  place  during  the  year.  The  proficiency  attained  is 
fully  equal  to  all  useful  purposes.  ....... 

Needlework. — From  the  marked  attention  I paid  during  the  year  at  all  ray  inspections  of 
the  female  schools  to  this  very  important  branch,  I am  able  to  record  considerable 
improvement  in  the  instruction,  and  in  the  skill  acquired.  My  first  business  ou  entering 
a female  National  school  for  inspection  is  to  call  out  and  form  into  a class  all  the  learners 
present,  who  exhibit  the  work  they  have  executed,  or  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

This  examination  leads  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  programme  as  respects  the  junior  classes, 
the  provision  of  material  for  practice,  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  work,  &c.  _ 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — These  branches  are  taught  only  in  two 
or  three  of  the  convent  schools.  In  one  school  both  are  very  eftectively  taught. 

District  58,  Bantry : Mr.  Seymour — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). 

—The  general  style  of  reading  is  only  middling,  being  deficient  in  points  of  fluency  and 
verbal  correctness,  to  a greater  extent  than  I observed  in  my  last  distnct_  OUstport). 

Oral  spelling,  in  single  words  and  phrases,  is  tolerably  good,  though  the  pupils  often  find 
a difficulty  in  distinguishing  a particular  vowel  or  syllable.  Explanation  is  notneglected, 
hut  in  most  cases  is  deficient  in  intelligence  and  precision.  , , , . . 

Arithmetic. — A fair  amount  of  attention  appears  to  be  devoted  to  the  s“tyect,  with 
piettv  satisfactory  results,  at  least  as  regards  the  power  of  working  quest* 
dates,  the  chief  defect  being,  that  facility  and  accuracy  in  the  performance  o operations 
in  the  simple  and  compound  rules,  and  which  can  be  attained  only  \ ,c  P ‘ . . 

them,  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  acquisition  of  a much  less  useful  acquaintance  witk  higher 
branches  of  the  subject.  Mental  calculation,  is  not  sufficiently  valued  or  taught  the 

nUSS^*>t^81sabject  is  taught  to  a large  proportion  of  the  pupfis,  md  withmu^ 
success.  Not  only  do  the  whole  of  the  second  class,  as  a rule,  wn 
many  cases  the  senior  first  make  a good  attempt  at  elementary  wri  mg.  t-*3 Foster 

to  allude  to  this  subject  without  noticing  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Mr.  Yere  Foster 
to  make  his  copy-hooks  as  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  as  cheap  a p 
new  exercise-hooks  will  form  a useful  feature  iu  the  series.  , , f rth 

Writing  from  Dictation.- This  exercise  is  practised  ^cessfully  ra  the  thud fomtt 
classes,  but  not  at  all  equally  so  in  the  first  and  second,  whether  in  the  form  of  ord.naiy 
notation,  or  transcribing  from  the  book.  The  excellent  plan  of  wri  i o . . . . fc 

exercise-books  provided  for  the  purpose,  has,  for  some  time,  preva  nuDilsI  of 

the  teacher,  do  not  give  snffloient  attention  to  the  subsequent  correction  (by  the  pupils;  of 
the  words  which  had  been  misspelled.  raT1_ 

Grammar. — The  knowledge  of  tlic  “ parts  of  speech  posaesse  y .g 

not  also  parse,  is  generally  very  superficial;  this  is  simply  beca  , de_ 

fat  properly  expLed,  aid  the  example  is  not  then  ehotm  to  be  one  of  the  eta  de 
scribed  by  the  definition ; an  obvious  and  easy  logical  process.  ciasc. 

Gppgrlphj.- The  Map  of  the  World  is  in  general  fairly known  ty  tb « secon d class, 
and  thiol  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  will,  a fair  statist..*  relating  to  extent  and  population, 
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liy  the  third  and  fourth.  The  subjects  included  in  the  “ general  course”  are  confined  to  a 
verv  small  per-centage  of  the  highest  classes. 

Needlework. — Even  -where  -workmistresses  are  employed,  needlework  is  confined  to  a 
small  proportion  of  the  female  pupils,  and  in  other  cases  little  or  nothing  is  done  in  this 
branch.  The  chief  hindrances  have  been  the  scarcity  of  materials,  tlie  apathy  of  managers 
•with  regard  to  such  supply,  tlie  pressure  of  other  duties  in  crowded  schools,  and  the  fact 
that  until  lately  this  was  regarded  as  an  extra  subject,  and  not,  as  it  is,  a useful  and 
essential  branch  of  female  education. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &C.). — Vocal  music  is  taught  only  in  three 
of  the  schools,  and  only  in  one  of  them  for  any  length  of  time. . Nothing  of  importance  is 
done  in  any  other  subject  of  this  class,  as  far  as  my  short  residence  here  has  enabled  me 
to  observe. 

District  59,  Dunmanway ; Mr.  Connellan. — Rending  (including  oral  spelling  and  ex- 
planation)  The  pupils  generally  read  without  difficulty,  if  naming  the  words  without 

much  hesitation  may  he  called  reading.  But  certainly  the  utterance,  at  least  to  a stranger, 
is  most  indistinct.  In  very  few  schools  are  the  children  taught  to  open  their  mouths 
properly  when  reading,  or  to  sound  the  final  consonants.  The  small  words  are  scarcely 
heard.  * Such  vulgar  pronunciations  as  “ dis”  for  “this,”  “ wit”  for  “ with,”  &c.,  are  quite 
common ; and  so  far  as  my  short  acquaintance  of  the  district  enables  me  to  judge,  I do 
not  think  the  teachers  take  much  trouble  to  correct  them.  The  rapid  way  in  which  the 
pupils  are  allowed  to  parse  must  lead  to  rapidity  in  spealdng  and  reading. 

Oral  spelling  is  well  attended  to.  Explanation  is  only  tolerable.  The  poetical  pieces  are 
particularly  neglected,  except  in  a few  of  the  very  best  schools. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  receives  a good  deal  of  attention ; and  the  results  are  in  pro- 
portion. Notation  is  very  well  taught.  In  the  higher  rules  sufficient  attention  is  not 
paid  to  contractions,  and  the  shortest  methods  of  performing  the  different  operations.  But 
on  the  whole  proficiency  is  very  fair. 

Penmanship 1 am  not  satisfied  with  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  penmanship  ex- 

hibited in  the  schools  generally.  In  several  schools  the  copies  (except  those  of  the  high- 
est class)  are  not  regularly  dated ; and  iu  several  schools  in  which  they  are  dated,  I have 
found,  by  referring  to  the  Roll  Book,  that  the  children  are  often  present  without  writing 
copies.  The  usual  excuse  is  that  the  child  has  forgotten  his  pen,  or  liis  ink,  or  his  penny 
for  a new  copy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  weakness  of  this  excuse.  It  argues  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  a want  of  that  anxiety  for  his  pupils’  progress  which  every  honest 
teacher  is  sure  to  manifest,  or  a want  of  that  influence  amongst  parents  and  pupils  which 
every  c-nergetic  teacher  is  sure  to  possess. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Very  fairly  taught.  “Dictation  copies’’  are  now  to  he  seen 

iu  many  schools,  and  they  exhibit  a fair  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Grammar. — In  the  62  schools  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  tabulating  the  proficiency,  I 
found  162  pupils  “able  to  parse  syntactically,”  and  255  “acquainted  with  parts  of 
speech,”  By  the  latter  I do  not  mean  such  knowledge  as  would  lie  necessary  to  classify 
properly  every  word  tliat  may  occur  in  a sentence ; for  I believe  that  to  he  a higher 
standard  than  “ able  to  parse.”  I have  frequently  found  pupils  puzzled  about  the  classi- 
fication of  words  who  could  fairly  apply  the  rules  of  syntax.  By  “parts  of  speech’’ in 
my  tabulation  I mean  the  classification  of  those  words  that  should  present  little  or  no 
difficulty. 

In  this  district,  as  elsewhere,  I have  found  schools  in  which  grammar  must  be  returned 
as  “fairly  taught,”  and  which,  I fear,  the  children  will  quit  for  the  work  of  life,  assuring 
their  neighbours  that  “they  knows  grammar.”  Composition,  as  a regular  subject  of  the 
school  course,  is  practised  in  but  very  few  schools.  The  absence  of  some  text-hook  on  the 
subject  is  a great  obstacle  to  its  introduction  into  our  schools. 

Geography  i3  taught  with  a pretty  fair  amount  of  success. 

Needlework. — About  one-fourth  of  the  girls  present  at  my  inspections  were  learning  to 
sew.  Judging  from  the  supply  of  materials  I.  found  ill  tile  schools,  I think  the  subject 
does  not  receive  sufficient  attention. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Drawing  has  been  recently  introduced 
into  the  convent  schools  and  a few  ordinary  schools  with  pretty  fair  success.  Singing  is 
well  taught  iu  the  convent  schools,  and  with  middling  success  in  a few  others. 

Euclid,  dfc. — I have  not  paid  much  attention  to  these  subjects  since  I took  charge  of 
the  district.  ^ I hope  to  be  able  to  devote  a proper  amount  of  time  to  them  during  my 
next  tour  of  inspection.  I am  most  anxious  to  see  them  carefully  taught  in  good  schools. 

District  60,  Cork;  Mr.  Gillie. — Pleading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explanation). — 
Reading  is  badly  taught,  except  in  the  convent  and  model  schools,  and  a few  others.  The 
style  is  monotonous,  and  the  pronunciation,  apart  from  the  peculiarity  of  accent,  is  bad. 
And  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  good  readers  of  these  southern  children,  for  in  one 
convent  school  of  the  district  reading  is  far  more  successfully  taught  than  in  any  National 
school  of  any  class  I have  ever  inspected. 

Oral  spelling  and  explanation  are  well  attended  to. 

Arithmetic  is  generally  well  taught. 
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Penmanship. — The  proficiency  in  penmanship  is  rising  rapidly  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  Foster’s  series  of  copy-hooks. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Proficiency  in  this  branch  very  fair. 

Grammar. — Due  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch. 

Geography.—. Proficiency  in  geography  very  fair. 

Needlewcn'k. — Needlework  is  taught  with  great  success  in  the  convent  schools,  and  is 
fairly  attended  to  throughout  the  district. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Singing  is  carefully  attended  to, 
chiefly  in  the  convent  schools.  Drawing  is  taught  but  in  a few  schools  in  the  district. 
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District  1,  Letterkenny;  Mr.  Barrett. — I.  The  state  of  education  in  the  district,  can  hardly  State  and 
he  considered  satisfactory;  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  good  school-houses,  and  some  highly  in-  prospects  of 
telligent  teachers,  and  there  aTe  a few  schools  which  are  well  attended,  and  which  are  Education 
doing  a great  deal  of  good  ; but  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  a school- going  age  generally 
do  not  come  under  instruction  for  a sufficiently  long  period  of  time,  and  their  proficiency  is,  l?."3® 
in  consequence,  low.  The  prospects  of  education  are  not  encouraging ; the  cause  which  ^is^cg  5 as 
chiefly,  though  not  solely,  prevents  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  for  a sufficient  g J)Qols  aj  ^ 
time  is,  that  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  it  is  found  necessary  to  ^eir  Teac]'1. 
keep  the  children  from  school  whenever  they  can  earn  anything  either  at  home  or  else-  ers> 
where ; and  the  system  of  farming,  generally  followed  in  the  district,  gives  occasion,  for 
their  employment  almost  continually  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  Teachers  are  improving  as  instructors  of  youth  and  as  school-keepers : the  institu- 
tion of  paid  monitors,  the  Model  Schools,  and  the  Training  Establishment  in  Dublin,  are 
raising  up  some  very  promising  teachers,  or  improving  many  of  the  teachers  already  em- 
ployed. The  supply  of  young  persons  who  have  been  trained,  either  as  monitors  or  as 
pupil-teachers,  is,  however,  much  short  of  the  demand  for  new  teachers  ; and  most  of  the 
new  teachers  appointed  since'  I came  to  this  district  were  previously  ordinary  pupils  only 
in  National  schools. 

The  teachers  seem  devoted  to  their  business  as  the  chosen  profession  of  their  lives ; 
manv  of  the  male  teachers  of'  this  district  are  highly  intelligent  persons,  well  qualifiedto  suc- 
ceed  in  other  walks  of  life  ; but  I am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  are  anxious  to  leave 
their  present  situations.  They  generally  express  a desire,  however,  that  some  arrangement 
should  be  made,  by  which  pensions  might  be  made  available  for  them,  when,  from  age  or 
infirmity,  they  become  unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  schools.  The  social  standing 
of  the  teachers,  generally,  seems  to  be  better  than  that  of  others  of  the  same  income.  Some 
of  the  teachers  are,  from  their  intelligence  and  personal  worth,  highly  respected  in  their 
localities ; the  greater  number  of  the  young  teachers  and  of  the  paid  monitors  are  possessed 
of  good  address,  and  are  very  intelligent,  and  are  likely  to  become  excellent  educators  ; 
and,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  I have  not  heard  any  sort  of  misconduct  attri- 
buted to  any  teacher  in  the  district,  since  I have  been  placed  in  charge  of  it. 

The  teachers’  means  of  living  are  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  their  schools, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  some  few  old  and  low-classed  men,  their  modes  of  living  and 
their  dwellings,  are  respectable. 

II.  The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  good : a Christian  spirit  pervades  them  all ; and  the 
habits  of  the  pupils  are  quiet  and  orderly. 

III.  The  local  management  is,  in  all  cases,  exercised  by  individuals ; there  are,  however, 
some  committees;  but  there  is,  in  all  such  cases,  some  one  member  who  acts,  individually, 
as  manager  or  correspondent.  These  managers  and  correspondents  are  all  either  clergymen 
or  gentlemen  of  high  social  position  ; they  visit  the  schools  frequently,  and  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  of  managers  with  willingness  and  good  faith. 

The  chief,  though  perhaps,  not  the  only,  impediments  to  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  National  education  in  this  district,  are  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  sites  for 
school-houses,  and  the  inability  of  the  children  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  schools 
for  a sufficient  amount  of  time.  I have  been  only  a short  time  in  the  district,  and  the 
knowledge  which  I have,  up  to  the  present,  acquired  of  its  circumstances,  does  not  enable 
me  to  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  means  by  which  these  impediments  might  be  removed. 


District  2,  Londonderry;  Mr.  Dugan.— Schools  are  now  so  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  country  that  it  certainly  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual  of  the  com- 
munity to  obtain  at  least  an  elementary  education.  Wherever  one  turns  he  is  sure  to  find 
a National  school;— in  the  midst  of  bogs— perched  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
and  glens— in  the  rock-set  fishing  hamlets  of  the  many-headed  Imshowen,  m every'  town 
and  every  village  there  iB  sure  to  be,  at  least,  one  of  these  homes,  as  they  may  be  called, 
where  children  of  all  kinds  can  freely  resort  to  obtain  the  elements  of  a sound  elementary 
education.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  appliances,  men  have  been  found  bold  enough  to 
state  that  education  is  not  progressing  amongst  the  people  of  the  country,  and  others  simp.e 
enough  to  believe  tbis  monstrous  anomaly.  Now,  the  ability  to  read  is  not  a bad  test  of 
attendance  at  school ; at  all  events,  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  towards  developing 
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the  mind  and  character  of  a people  ; and  I have  been  assured  by  several  clergymen,  in  the 
more  remote  districts,  that  for  one  person  in  their  respective  congregations,  -who  used  books 
in  their  houses  of  worship,  fifteen  years  ago,  there  are  now  a hundred.  This  fact,  in  itself, 
proves  the  progress  of  popular  instruction,  irrespective  of  any  reference  to  statistics  on  the 
actual  number  of  school-goers,  compared  with  the  number  of  the  population  of  a school- 
going  age. 

The  teachers  are  a most  respectable  and  industrious  body,  doing  a great  deal,  but  yet, 
capable  of  doing  much  more,  were  their  powers  properly  used,  and  their  skill  and  energy- 
roused  more  directly.  By  more  directly,  I understand  an  appeal  to  self  interest — and  no- 
thing can  be  more  legitimate.  For  example,  they  complain,  and  very  justly  so,  of  the 
poverty  of  their  incomes  ; but  any  improvement  in  this  respect  should,  I think,  most  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  depend  upon  increased  individual  exertion. 

The  worth  of  the  teacher,  as  a public  servant,  must  be  looked  upon  as  made  up  of  tiro 
distinct  elements.  1.  His  natural  and  acquired  ability'.  2.  His  success  and  skill  as  an 
instructor.  The  former  is  determined  by  mere  personal  examination ; the  latter,  from 
school  results — i.e.,  proficiency  and  attendance  of  pupils  combined.  If  these  views  be  cor- 
rect, it  follows,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  the  teacher’s  remuneration  ought  to  consist  of 
two  parts — a fixed  salary,  in  proportion  to  the  first  element ; and  a variable  one,  or  allow- 
ance, depending  upon  the  second.  The  English  system  errs  in  trusting,  almost  solely-,  to 
payment  by  results — our  system,  in  cramping,  indirectly,  the  teacher’s  own  energies,  by  a 
fixed  salary',  and  offering  little  or  no  inducement  to  extend  his  sphere  of  usefulness  by  an 
appeal  to  his  self  interest.  There  are  certainly  inducements  towards  results,  of  an  indirect 
kind — such  as  the  advantages  depending  upon  favourable  reports — sending  forward  for 
promotion — recommending  gratuities,  &c.,  but  these  are  comparatively  .small,  and  their 
very  indirectness  is  the  cause  of  their  great  weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  payment 
by  results  is  wrong  in  principle,  since  there  are  results,  ancl  these  often  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  mere  number:  such  as  the  teacher’s  manner  and 
method  of  communicating  knowledge — the  general  tone  and  organization  of  his  school— 
his  capacity  to  give  information  at  the  moment  required, — in  short,  all  those  advantages 
which  an  intelligent  and  trained  teacher  can  present  in  forming  the  tone  and  character  of 
his  school  ami  pupils,  when  compared  with  one  less  educated  and  skilful. 

I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  a plan  of  two-fold  remuneration  to  the  teacher 
would  work  most  satisfactorily,  and  would  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  present  schools 
to  a very  great  degree. 

The  average  income  of  the  teachers  in  this  district  from  all  sources  is  £37  for  males,  and 
about  £29  for  females  ; an  income  manifestly  inadequate  considering  the  present  low  value 
of  money,  for  maintaining  a position  of  decent  comfort.  The  minimum  ought  to  be  £45 
for  males,  and  £40  for  females. 

Into  the  details  of  the  plan  above  referred  to  for  payment  of  teachers  I cannot  here 
enter.  These  need  not  by  any  means,  be  complicated  or  difficult  of  execution.  The 
fixed  salary  ought  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  variable  one  in  the  average  and  be  paid 
monthly',  the  other  portion  of  salary',  depending  on  the  results,  of  course,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  inspection,  and  he  founded  upon  a capitation  allowance  for  each  child  fuliillingthe 
conditions  of  attendance  and  proficiency,  somewhat  upon  the  plan  at  present  carried  out  for 
English  inspected  schools.  The  schools  in  each  district  to  be  inspected  twice  a year,  and  to  be 
ratea  for  the  variable  salary  at  one  of  the  half-y'early  examinations  in  the  preceding  year. 

Undoubtedly,  under  the  present  system  of  inspecting  schools  three  times  a year,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  rating  for  each  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  a half-yearly  inspection  would  be  quite 
adequate  for  the  end  m view  provision  being  made  for  as  many  incidental  visits  as 
possible  certain  degrees  of  allowances  to  be  given  to  the  inspector  in  each  case.  At 
pi  c-sent  inspectors  are  overburdened  with  a combination  of  out-door  and  office  work, 

t BC  f ra°ael  soIlo?ls-  Tiese  latter  schools  «*■  mormons  amount 
of  trouble  without  any  allowances,  as  m the  ease  of  ordmarv  National  schools,  i.e.,  an 
J.mSl?01  “ prevented  from  employing  them  remuneratively  on  the  large 

iran  her  of  . ays  that  he  must  devote  to  model  school  work.  Inspector  in  charge  of 
nut  »«.  therefore,  indirectly  laved;  the  great  trust 

?S‘rrCt<1  With  01  taction,  which  I approach  with 


that  I never  made  this  entry  in  the  hook  to, ended  fT  public  E io“” wSh  uttoing 
“ * «“?  “*«•  “is,  not  so  much 

i°t  needed,  but  for  the  good  name  and  character  of  the 
I visiter  seeing  such  entries  in  this 


a fl  irt  nf  rWlc  -ivWf,  T ’ , , Inuca  Ior  myself  personally-,  or  for  its  being 

eut:re  bcxlv  of  Tn  rwt  v a •”  ? ee‘  0(^  ^llt  f°r  the  good  name  and  character  of  the 
eut.re  body  of  Inspectors.  Au  uninformed  or  casual  vi.siter  seemu  such  entries  in  this 
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book,  ignorant  of  the  great  amount  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  other  directions  reposing  AppcndixD. 

unchecked,  in  the  honour  and  honesty  of  the  Inspectors,  -would  naturally  say  something  to  

the  following  effect — “Is  it  possible  that  gentlemen  in  such  asocial  position,  and  discharg-  State  and 
ing  such  onerous  duties  as  those  of  Inspector,  require  to  be  watched  and  checked  in  this  PJ°sPec.ta  of 
manner;  if  it  be  necessary,  let  these  persons  be  considered  unworthy  of  any  public  service  ^oucation 
0[  [fust — if  it  be  not  so,  such  a line  of  action  is  unjust,  and  calculated  to  demean  them  in  - 

the  eves  of  both  managers  and  teachers.”  District  as 

from  enemies  as  well  as  from  friends,  in  the  highest  assembly  in  the  State,  and  in  reffards  ’ 
humblest  meetings  of  the  people,  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the  worth  and  efficiency  of  spools  and 
the  Irish  Inspectors.  It  is  hardly  just  to  them  from  their  own  department,  to  afford  scope  their  Teacli- 
and  apparent  standing  points  for  even  a breath  of  suspicion  against  their  integrity.  ers. 

I fed  much  diffidence  in  making  these  remarks,  and  I do  so  merely  as  the  question  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  matter  in  hand,  with  the  teachers,  the  state  and  progress  of 
their  schools,  and  indirectly  with  the  management. 

The  local  management  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  effective,  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
gentlemen,  agents  of  the  London  Companies,  upon  whose  properties  the  respective  schools 
are  situate.  I do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply  that  other  managers  are  negligent,  for 
the  contrary  is  the  fact,  but  the  former  have  more  in  their  power  and  better  opportunities 
in  the  shape  of  funds  and  endowments  to  maintain  good  school-houses,  and  employ- 
qualified  teachers.  Many  of  the  other  managers,  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  for  instance, 
are  badly  able  to  keep  the  houses  in  decent  repair,  or  to  afford  any  pecuniary  inducement 
other  than  the  Board’s  grant.  This  is  the  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  but  few 
exceptions. 


District  3,  Coleraine ; Mr.  Bole- — The  great  mass  of  the  juvenile  population  in  this  dis- 
trict is  growing  up  able  to  read  and  write,  and  with  a considerable  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation besides.  The  children  of  a school-going  age  are  attending  school  with  more  or 
less  regularity,  except  in  very  remote  localities.  National  education  has  obtained  a firm 
hold  in  this  district,  it  has  reached  the  entire  population,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have 
conferred  immense  benefits.  After  giving  a close  and  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  teachers  or  schools  are  improving,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  year 
by  year,  teachers  are  improving  in  efficiency,  and  schools  increasing  in  success.  The 
same  opinion  is  held  by  all  whom  I have  met  who  have  been  observing  the  state  of  educa- 
tion for  a considerable  period.  Among  thoughtful  teachers  of  long  experience  I find  a 
universal  conviction  that  the  state  of  instruction  in  a school  which  in  their  early  years 
would  have  been  regarded  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  Board  would  now  be  looked 
upon  as  defective,  and  that  the  results  of  teaching  are  now  subjected  to  closer  scrutiny 
and  judged  of  by  a higher  standard.  The  system  of  National  education  has  now  attained 
such  development  that  improvement  in  skill  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is  to 
be  fairly  looked  for.  But  I am  convinced  that  the  rate  of  salary  has  not  kept  pace  either 
with  the  increased  merit  of  good  teachers,  or  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
strictness  with  which  the  annual  examinations  are  conducted,  and  the  rigidness  with 
which  the  results  of  these  examinations  are  adhered  to  in  deciding  the  classification  of 
teachers  also  render  it  difficult  to  reach  a high  class.  These  causes  are  almost  certain 
to  bring  about  a deficiency  in  the  supply  of  good  male  teachers.  Already  there  is  a great 
difficulty  in  procuring  such  in  this  district.  Several  schools  are  at  present  in  want  of 
teachers,  and  I anticipate  that  this  want  will  not  he  easily  supplied.  Some  others  have 
passed  into  the  charge  of  female  teachers  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  male 
teachers.  This  is  a retrograde  step,  and  it  is  a pity  that  it  should  be  necessaiy ; but 
unless  something  is  done  to  improve  the  position  of  good  male  teachers,  it  will  go  on. 
The  supply  of  female  teachers  considerably  exceeds  the  demand. 

There  seems  very  little  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  teachers  to  change  their  profession. 
They  have,  in  general,  adopted  teaching  from  choice,  and  are  steadily  and  unobtrusively 
performing  their  duties.  The  only  serious  mark  of  the  Board’s  displeasure  following  on 
any  of  my  reports  in  this  district  for  the  past  eight  months  was  a fine  of  £1,  inflicted  for  very 
serious  and  continued  irregularities  in  school  accounts,  combined  with  general  inefficiency. 

The  local  management  of  the  schools  is,  I believe,  as  good  as  in  most  other  districts. 
Most  of  the  managers  are  very  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Inspector  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  the  oversight  of  the  schools  is,  to  a great  extent, 
left  to  the  Inspector.  There  are  a good  many  school  committees  in  the  district.  They 
are,  In  general,  willing  to  render  services  in  collecting  funds  for  repairs  and  improvement 
of  schools,  and  purchase  of  necessary  apparatus,  and  so  far  as  I have  seen,  they  appear  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  schools.  The  managers  are,  in  most  instances,  gentlemen  of  position, 
lay  and  clerical,  and  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  education's  considerable. 

This  district  has  the  advantage  of  enjoying  a large  amount  of  local  contributions,  which 
serve  to  attract  good  teachers,  and  thus  tend  to  produce  good  schools.  As  an  instance  of 
liberality  to  the  cause  of  education,  I may  mention  that  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society- 
are  at  present  erecting,  in  Coleraine,  new  male,  female,  and  infant  National  school- 
houses,  with  residences  for  the  teachers,  which  are  likely  to  cost  nearly  £5,000,  and  which 
are  to  replace  existing  school-houses,  which  in  many  places  would  hr*  considered  very  good. 
They  have  also,  during  the  past  year,  expended  £150  in  enlarging  and  Improving  the 
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AppendixB.  Boliill  National  school-house,  on  their  property.  They  contribute  towards  the  snpcort  rf 

the  male  school  in  Coleraine,  £151  annually,  £100  of  which  go  to  supplement  the  ttliufe 

State  and  0f  the  teachers,  and  £51  towards  general  expenditure,  including  apparatus  urizps 
SSl0  To  the  female  school  they  give  £1GG  annually,  viz.,  £80  to  salaries  of  present  teachei* 
f3°  pensi0?-i°  former  teachers>  111(1  £56  t0  general  expenditure,  and  to  the  infant  school 
in  the  1 the-v  Slve  £o°  annually.  These  sums,  added  to  the  Board’s  salary,  enable  the  society  to 
District  as  se,rure  the  serviees  of  a staff  of  teachers,  hardly  surpassed  in  efficiency  by  those  of  anv 
regards  ’ otter  S(-'hool  known  to  me.  To  the  teachers  in  the  Bohill  National  school  they  five  £c‘~ 
Schools  and  a Tear>  and  aho  contribute  towards  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  other  sell  oofs  in  an<l 
their  Teach-  al>°ut  Coleraine.  There  are  9 National  schools  on  the  estate  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
ers.  of  Ironmongers,  who  give  £12  a year  to  every  teacher  of  first  class,  £9  to  even-  teacher 

of  second  class,  and  £G  to  every  third  class  teacher,  thus  encouraging  their  teachers  tr 
endeavour  to  improve  their  classification.  There  are  8 schools  enjoying  liberal  endow 
ments  from  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers,  whose  agent,  Captain  Stronw" 
takes  a great  interest  in  their  working.  Other  schools  in  the  district  are  in  the  receint  of 
considerable  annual  donations  from  landlords  and  others.  ^ 

I would  beg  to  express  particular  commendation  of  the  practice  adopted  hv  the  Irish 
Society  of  giving  to  meritorious  teachers  who  have  grown  old  in  their  service  pensions  um 
portioned  to  their  claims,  and  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  often  expressed  by  InsnertL' 
that  o similar  practice  in  ail  National  schools  would  confer  inestimable  advantages  on  th,’ 
cause  of  education.  It  would  enable  the  Board  to  get  rid  of  teachers  who  are  unfit  for 
further  efficient  discharge  of  duty,  and  who  at  present  are  often  retained  longer  than  if  k 
for  the  public  interest  that  they  should  he,  because  their  removal  would  have  the  annear' 
anceofharshuess;  !t  would  afford  a provision  in  old  age  for  men  and  women  who  hare 
faithfnlly  earned  it ; it  would,  in  the  end,  lie  really  economical  in  its  working  • and  it 
would  remove  one  great  cause  of  discontent  which  prevails  among  the  teaching  body  I 
wmdd  also  beg  to  add  that  I consider  there  is  one  weak  point  in  the  working  of  the  Irish 
Society  » schools.  I refer  to  the  principle  of  giving  free  education  to  all  indiscriminately 
Hie  education  should,  bv  all  means,  befree  totke  poor,  but  great  numbers  take  advantage 
' it"’0UW’  m°ny  reSP“tB’  Vantage that'a 

Giiod  feeling  and  good  conduct  universally  prevail  in  the  schools  in  this  district.  Such 
a thing  as  ill-will  on  religious  grounds  I have  not  anywhere  met  with.  As  an  instance  of 
the  liberality  winch  prevails  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  system,  I may  mentis  the7a.se  o 
one  school  under  the  management  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  in' which  the  teacher  is 
a Kuman  C atholic,  though  only  two  out  of  above  eighty  pupils  on  rolls  are  Homan  Catholics. 
The  two  preceding  teachers  in  the  same  school  wer£  Aso  Homan  Catho Tim  anTwere 
Hft'v  ’“tT  “ ?s  “ M of  «>e  prevailing  to™  Stton  ,n  te 

nv  NarioLiTchoT  andl  T Woaohing  to  intolerance  in  connexhn  with 

any  -vanonal  school,  and  I always  meet  with  the  utmost  courtesy  from  managers  of  all 

J5SJS1  ^t,-“  *"*  regard  for  my  £J%SZTJ£ 

fuSti0Townrd 1 B°‘  "T*6  exle’lsioI>  in  tMs  strict,  as  it  is  already  well  dif- 
I"”™  lto  improvement  a great  step  would  be  taken  bv  the  inereass  of  teachers’ 

r&todv  ??  311(1  teachers,  b^w^^S 

^cieASff-AteSer'-  Hsvii  Tf ^ ‘°  secnre  the  services  of  a really  good  and 

I>-  onI“  part  £5'Stem  °£  Natim“l  13  -5  * P- 

fro^Sh^robt'^SrS11  ,m°ny  cascs  S™*1  inconvenience  has  arisen 
and  marked  “due”  on  invoif-o  T v*  * St°Ck  a P?rtl0n  of  tlle  requisites  not  in  stock, 
standstill  for  want  of  books  known  many  instances  of  classes  being  almost  at  a 

formed  a StTtawK Tffit?  “d  °thar  'T  Where  ““ ™nt  of 
the  number  of  parcels  of  dues  for  the  ttten?°“  t0  thla,  ““f1.  were  it  not  that 

number  of  grants,  and  that  the  nntterwhieh  n l 7 very  arb'o  in  proportion  to  the 
to  teachers,  who  have  often  to  S or  to  suflo^r.  ” a real  S*™”1* 

In  one  ca=e  it  cost  the  teicbur  Ln  i S.  onS  distances  a second  time  for  small  parcels, 
to  the  value  Jf  8 ^part V t0  *“«“ 

what  I have  mentioned  Tforier  retrtfthnt  it  \ IT  I ™Ud  als°  ^ t0  repel‘ 

parcels  sent  free  of  expense  tTanv  f ?•  ^ H?  °f  ffreat  advantage  to  have 

pense  and  trouble  wouhl  in  manv  case'  1 1 e tatl.on.  ‘'ve,11  as  to  the  depots.  Much  ex- 
expense,  would  be  incurred  hv  th«  ^ S.avetl  to  teachers ; little,  if  any  additional 

pa£  of  th= SJissj  z&figzsz&'ggr  b* rdieved  of 

District  4,  Ballymena. — No  report. 

Httteth*?  fi’new^rcnott  SZL  T,‘%  regard  to  the  teachers  there  is 

numeration  is  causing  mam-  to  lelve  tKerri’e  WelJ'fo'mfled  fee!!nS  ol  inadequate  re- 
the  part  of  those  who  renin  in  Ti.r  w C ,Se^  lce3  ,and  operates  to  induce  carelessness  gh 

in  an  augmentation  of  the  State  tcrant^S  T°f  thlf  lief  rather  in  increased  local  a'4  than 
education  tax.  &iant » but  1 fear  local  parties  can  be  reached  only  by  an 
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The  higher-classed  teachers  are  resorting  to  the  towns  were  they  are  better  paid,  and  in  AppendixD. 
5ome  eases  are  deserting  the  service  altogether,  while  the  probationers  offering  for  the  * 
vacancies  are  yearly  less  competent.  In  several  schools  female  teachers  have  been  ap-  ^tate  an 
pointed  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  men  with  the  slender  qualifications  required.  Education 
The  position  of  the  teacher  is  very  insecure.  The  manager  lias  the  most  absolute  con-  erapy 
trol  over  him,  which  he  sometimes  exercises  arbitrarily,  and  which  at  all  times  tends  to  ^ ^ 
keep  the  teacher  in  a state  of  abject  dependence.  He  can  without  notice  or  reason  assigned  pyistrict,  as 
dismiss  him ; though  to  such  a power  he  has  no  proper  claim,  as  he  rarely  supplements  rejvards 
his  income  by  a single  farthing ; he  should  be  empowered  to  dismiss  him  only  on  good  Schools  and 
cause  being  shown.  _ _ . their  Teach- 

Teachers  complain  too  that  pensions  are  not  awarded  to  them ; this  is  a subject  which  ers. 
deserves  the  favourable  consideration  of  tbe  Commissioners  and  tbe  Government.. 

Unless  something  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  to  improve  the  salaries  and  position  of  the 
teachers,  we  must  be  prepared  for  a rapid  deterioration  in  school  instruction.  Y oung 
men  of  ability  will  shun  a service  where  the  pay  is  so  small  and  uncertain,  and  where  the 
prospects  of  old  age  are  so  cheerless.  _ 

II.  Moral  Tone  of  Schools. — In  all  our  schools  the  great  and  universal  principle  of 
charity  is  inculcated,  and  children  of  all  creeds  are  taught  to  live  together  in  harmony. 

Religious  instruction  is  imparted  daily  except  in  two  or  three  schools  where  it  has  been 
given  up  in  consequence  of  the  practical  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  change  of  rule  on 
this  subject,  and  the  use  of  the  certificates  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.. 

III.  Management. — The  schools  are  managed  by  individuals  and  committees.  The 
former  are  more  efficient ; probably  I should  say  less  inefficient.  The  number  of  really 
useful  managers  is  very  small.  Many  of  them  are  unfitted  for  tbe  duties  of  tbe  office  by 
the  want  of  education  and  social  position. 

TV.  Impediments  to  the  Extension  and  Improvement  of  National  Education , pc.  In 
several  parts  of  this  district  school  accommodation  is  in  excess  of  the  population,  aud 
scarcely  anywhere  is  it  deficient. 

Improvement  in  education  is  impeded  by  the  want  of  qualified,  trained,  and  devoted 
teachers.  That  no  untrained  teacher  should  be  appointed  a principal  in  a National  school 
seems  self-evident ; yet  of  the  115  principal  teachers  in  the  district,  -13  are  untrained,  and  the 
male  candidates  who  offer  for  vacancies  are  yearly  of  a lojver  class  and  with  lower  qualifi- 
cations. Boys  who  have  been  at  tbe  loom  for  some  years  after  leaving  school  think  themselves 
competent  for  the  office  of  teacher.  More  than  half  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Board’s  ser- 
vice in  18G5  (there  is  no  return  in  the  Report  for  1866)  were  untrained.  This  is  a humili- 
ating statement.  In  the  year  1860  the  training  schools  in  England  were  able  to  meet  the 
demand  for  teachers,  but  here  after  thirty-six  years  we  are  unable  to  do  so.  While  the 
educators  are  inefficient,  education  cannot  improve. 

It  is  fast  becoming  impossible  to  get  male  teachers,  whether  well  or  ill-qualified. 

Though  there  are  very  few  female  schools  in  the  district,  yet  of  the  forty  monitors  employed, 
twenty-  five  are  girls : boys  cannot  be  induced  to  accept  the  office.  Should  females  take  the 
place  of  male  teachers  to  aiiy  very  great  extent,  as  they  threaten  to  do,  grown  hoys  will 
cease  their  attendance  at  school,  and  the  consequences  must  be  more  or  less  injurious  to 
education.  , . . ...  . , 

The  progress  of  education  is  impeded  by  tbe  almost  total  absence  of  local  interest  anu 
support.  Landlords  do  little,  or  nothing  for  the  National  schools ; and  I hear  of  one  who  has 
this  year  withdrawn  the  endowments  formerly  given  to  those  on  his  estate.  For  this  cause 
schools  languish,  and  the  children  miss  those  refining  influences  which  necessarily  ffow 
from  the  constant  visits  of  the  upper  classes  ; and  the  upper  classes  themselves  forfeit  that 
affection  and  respect  which  would  be  engendered  by  such  visits.  In  childhood  the  mincl  is 
particularly  open  to  impressions ; and  kindly  offices  then  bestowed,  and  interest  manifested 
in  their  welfare,  could  not  fail  of  abiding  results.  Social,  political,  and  religious  differ- 
ences would  less  agitate  the  public  mind,  if  the  influential  and  wealthy  were  a little  more 
mindful  of  their  duties,  and  somewhat  less  jealous  of  their  rights  and  dignities.  Rank  and 
station  entail  responsibilities  which  cannot  be  disregarded  without  danger  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community.  . 

There  is  a tendency  to  leave  off  attendance  at  school  earlier  than  m former  years. 

Grown  hoys  and  girls  were  frequently  to  be  met  with,  in  the  winter  months  at  least  5 bu 
tills  is  rarely  the  case  now.  Agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries,  demand  the  as- 
sistance of  the  very  young.  There  seems  only  one  remedy  for  this— -viz.,  a compulsory 
education : but  this  is  somewhat  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  individual  liberty.  Howevei, 
the  State  is  concerned  that  all  its  subjects  should  be  good  and  useful. citizens;  and  it  tne 
common  good  requires  such  a measure,  our  rulers  should  not  hesitate  in  applying  tne  0 y 
practical  remedy  to  an  acknowledged  evil. 


District  0,  Strabane;  Mr.  Nesbitt— Thirty,  twenty-five,  ani  twenty  years  aB°,  I W 
charge  of  some  of  the  schools — which  1 find  in  the  district  of  which  I have  got  e ^ c 
a few  months  since— and,  with  two  exceptions  only,  they  have,  as  individual  schools,  re- 
trograded considerably  since  that  time,  owing,  I am  informed,  partly  to  emigrat.oi , 
which  has  thinned  the  population,  and  forced  the  fanners  to  occupy  their  younger  children 
in  labour,  for  which  they  cannot  procure  extern  hands,  or  afford  to  pay  for  sue 
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I am  also  of  opinion  that  much  of  this  falling  off  is  attributable  to  the  apathy  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  the  absence  of  local  interest  in  the  schools,  without  which  no  In- 
spector, however  energetic,  would  be  of  service. 

I have  been  conversing  with  the  people  as  I pass  along,  and  must  acknowledge  that 
they  have  allowed  the  desire  for  education  to  fall  into  abeyance,  having  so  many  other 
matters  of  more  immediate  necessity  to  attend  to.  The  school-houses,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  which  invariably  destroys  the  schools,  as  the  pupils  wiil 
not  subject  themselves  to  the  discomfort  which  is  consequent  on  such  defects. 

In  many  schools  no  special  religious  instruction  is  given;  but  in  all,  attention  is  paid  to 
the  inculcation  of  a Christian  spirit,  and  good  habits. 

Some  of  the  teachers  are  well  educated,  and  quite  competent  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  those  interested  in  a liberal  education  of  the  people ; and  the  majority  are  well  inclined 
to  do  their  duty. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  staff  could  be  ranked  among  the  affluent,  or  even  inde- 
pendent, yet  many  of  them  are  respectable  in  appearance,  and  might  be  classed  with  those 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  So  far  as  I know  they  are  a.  well-conducted  and  trust- 
worthy community,  exemplary  in  their  habits,  and  industrious  in  their  particular  calling. 

I was  anxious  to  see  the  schools  in  the  winter  season,  before  making  ar.v  report  of  the 
district ; but  as  it  cannot  be  delayed  longer,  I send  this  return,  and  shall  note  particularly  ' 
for  next  year,  should  I require  to  travel  here  until  that  time. 

The  Inspector  of  the  schools  is  somewhat  retarded  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  school  va- 
cations, which  take  place  generally  in  harvest,  but  which  cannot  be  particularly  specified 
as  the  natural  autumn  here  differs,  in  many  cases,  widely  from  the  geographical.  * 

The  late  attendance  of  children  in  the  morning  also  impedes  their  progress,  and  must, 
if  possible,  be  removed.  The  general  apology  given,  is  the  charge  of  cattle-feeding  in  the 
morning.  It  is  also  quite  common  to  find  the  school  deserted  on  the  fair  or  market-day 
•of  the  neighbouring  village.  1 


District  7,  Maghera;  Mr.  Irvine.— I.  The  short  time  I have  been  in  the  District  does 
mot  enable  me  to  pronounce  decidedly  whether  the  teachers  are  improving  or  otherwise; 
besides,  I may  have  seen  some  of  their  schools  at  a time  and  under  circumstances  unfavour- 
able for  forming  a fair  opinion.  There  are  some  very  fine  schools  with  high-classed 
teachers,  who  seem  to  live  decently  and  respectably,  and  to  have  no  desire  of  change. 
Their  residences  are  dean  and  comfortable.  They  enjoy  local  endowments  chiefly  from 
the  London  companies,  which  enable  them  to  make  ends  meet,  or  overlap  a little.  There 
.are  others,  however,  whose  incomes  are  very  limited— class  low;  neighbourhood  poor; 
surrounded  by  schools,  reducing  fees  to  a mere  trifle.  These  must,  of  necessity,  be  miser- 
ably poor,  as  they  have,  or  can  have,  nothing,  to  supplement  their  salaries. 

inora*  *one  ^ Wealthy.  The  inculcation  of  a Christian  spirit  is  successfully 
attended  to,  and  children  of  different  religious  denominations  meet,  mingle,  and  part  in  the 
best  of  friendship.  No  sectarian  animosity  is  indulged. 

III.  The  majority  of  managers  may  properly  enough  he  called  correspondents ; but,  as 
to  school  management,  that  is  little  practised  or  known.  Some  are  anxious  for  the  office 
who  soon  render  it  a sinecure.  Others  have  been  appointed,  that  cannot  be  expected  to 
devote  much  time  or  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  None  are  over  officious ; and,  I 
am_“aPPT In  adding,  that  several  discharge  the  duties  very  faithfully  and  with  effect. 

.,  . ' °*  the  London  companies  and  a few  landed  proprietors  have  not  vet  given 

their  adhesion  to  the  National  system  of  education;  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
very  serious  impediment  to  its^  extension  or  improvement.  The  people,  when  left  un- 
trammelled by  pressing  authority,  are,  without  exception,  in  favour  of  the  system. 


, ® f ? !’,?  F?Bt’  N<"?! ; Mr‘  M‘Ilrol’— L My  experience  of  Belfast  North  district 
»»  limited  that  lam  not  m a position  to  give  much  information  under  this  head.  The 
position  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  is  very  unequal-a  few  of  them  realising  a eon- 
ww  nCr,n“’  r ? th,e.  raaj,ority  “re  ver>'  badly  A number  of  the  principal 

a:h?ols-t.fllze  * large  amount  from  fees,  while  the  assistants  are  entirely 
lifiT.nlt zs,  6 f flr^  ■ racelve  from  the  Board.  Every  day  it  is  becoming  more 
“'■“‘Vhf  0"™  Ulc  semens  of  even  tolerably  qualMed  male  teachers  and  monitors,  as 
Sre^jS tSemyi"“S  ““  5uali,i“tIoi's  a Uglier  salary  than  they 

district  p0rt'°n  °£  eacl‘ai3,is  “t  apart  for  religious  instruction,  in  every  school  in  the 

the^hnldf  With  VT  excePtio“.  entirely  individual.  The  majority  of 

“f  nhe  Chuieli.  A few  have  as  minagers, 

of  work-  immptlinfeT  - • few  laymen  who  are  managers  are  proprietors 

h Sh  T d>  *h-e  ne‘g!,bo.urh(>od  of  the  school.  Beyond  oce&ional  ridte,  there 
local  supervision  exercised  over  the  schools. 

interfered  (.mfiifltreb?  ojotSyrnen  Ihe  Established  Church,  which,  in  former  years 
,[,p- , * PJ  t lc  extension  of  National  education,  has  now  been  consider- 

Ch  J "l8?”9*  y“rSt'  Anne’s  “''“Us,  in  connexion  with  the  parish 

Sa*  “ni  ar*  MhMls  ra  oonnexion  with  Trinity  Church,  have  become  National 
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District  9,  Belfast,  South ; Mr.  J.  Molloy. — I have  merely  to  say  that  the  schools  are,  Appendix!). 

I believe,  improving.  * 

Many  of  the  principal  teachers  are  skilful  and  efficient,  and  are,  I think,  not  likely  to  State  an<* 
leave  the  service.  prospects  of 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  male  assistant  teachers  and  paid  monitors  is  increasing.  Education 
The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  good.  generally 

The  management  is  partly  individual  and  partly  collective.  A fair  amount  of  j)jstr^ct  as 
vigilance  is  exercised.  regards  * 


District  10,  Newtownards ; Mr.  Macdonnell. — I got  charge  of  this  district  only  in  . if  aIic‘ 
May  last,  and  in  consequence  my  experience  of  the  teachers  is  very  limited.  So  far  as  I tJieir  leacft" 
can  judge,  however,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  improving  as  instructors  of  youth  e 
and  school-keepers,  and  are  anxious  to  dischage  their  duties  to  the  Board  and  to  the  public 
with  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

There  are  many  very  excellent  teachers  in  the  district,  hut  there  are  also  others  of  a 
very  humble  character. 

Six  trained  teachers,  nine  classed  teachers,  untrained,  and  three  probationers  left  the 
Board’s  service  during  the  year  for  clerkships  and  other  offices  in  Belfast.  The  teachers 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  salaries.  I hear  a good  many  complaining  on  the 
subject. 

The  social  standing  of  the  teachers  of  the  district  is  comparatively  respectable.  The 
average  income  of  the  male  teachers  is  about  £45,  and  of  the  female  teachers  about  £50 


a-year. 

II.  The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  good.  Attention  is  given  to  the  inculcation  of  a 
Christian  spirit  and  good  habits. 

III.  Two  of  the  managers  are  rectors,  3 are  priests,  36  are  Presbyterian  Ministers,  and 
4 are  Methodist  Ministers.  Of  the  lay  managers,  2 are  landed  proprietors,  2 land-agents, 
1 a merchant,  and  the  others  respectable  farmers. 

There  are  committees  in  connexion  with  a considerable  number  of  tbe  schools,  and  the 
managers  in  such  cases  are  simply  the  correspondents  of  tbe  Board,  and  take  very  little 
to  do  otherwise  with  the  schools.  In  several  instances,  however,  the  managers  take  a 
proper  interest  in  their  schools,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  them  efficiently  con- 
ducted. 

TV.  Only  two  of  the  rectors  have  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board;  a few  of  the 
landed  proprietors  are  not  favourable  to  the  National  system,  and  the  Homan  Catholics  do 
not  send  their  children  to  the  model  schools.  These  impediments  cannot  be  removed  by 
local  measures. 


District  11,  Donegal;  Mr.  Kealy. — I.  Having  been  only  7|-  months  in  this  district  I 
am  unable  to  furnish  any  useful  particulars  as  to  the  teachers.  As  a body  I have  found 
them  very  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  most  anxious  to  improve  their  schools ; where 
they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  owing  to  inexperience — there  are  several  who 
could  hardly  be  surpassed  for  industry  and  efficiency.  As  far  as  I know  they  seem  de- 
voted to  their  business,  but  do  not  consider  themselves  to  he  adequately  paid  for  their 
services ; a number  have  nothing  to  live  upon  except  the  salary  received  from  the  Board, 
while  some  are  in  very  fair  circumstances.  In  social  position,  income,  &c.,  they  are  in  ad- 
vance of  those  in  the  other  districts  in  which.  I was  stationed. 

II.  The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  in  general  satisfactory. 

III.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals — there  are  no  school  committees. 
Of  .the  managers  19  are  clergymen,  and  13  are  lay  persons.  Of  the  former,  3 are  in 
religion  Established  Chui'ch,13  Roman  Catholic,  2 Presbyterian,  and  1 Wesleyan  Methodist. 
Of  the  lay  managers,  7 are  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  remainder  Roman  Catholics. 
Besides  these  there  are  3 Loot- Law  Union  schools  for  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Union  in  each 
case  acts  as  correspondent. 

IV.  I am  not  aware  of  any  great  impediment  to  the  spread  of  National  education  in  this 
district. 

District  12,  Sligo;  Mr.  Robinson. — As  I do  not  yet  know  sufficient  of  this  district  to 
reply  to  these  questions  fully  and  correctly,  I postpone  my  remarks  until  next  year. 

District  18,  Enniskillen  ; Mr.  Healy. — The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  improving  as  in- 
structors and  school-keepers.  In  point  of  scholarship  they  do  not  rank  high,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  them  being  above  third  class ; hut  in  point  of  earnest  attention,  to  duty,  I 
think  they  can  bear  favourable  comparison  with  tlieir  brethren  in  other  districts.  They 
are  punctual,  docile,  and  zealous;  and,  according  to  their  best  ability,  work  to  advance  the 
interests  of  those  placed  under  their  care.  If  shortcomings  and  faults  in  their  mode  of  in- 
struction can  be  found,  as  undoubtedly  they  can,  those,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  must  in 
justice  he  attributed  rather  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  a better  sj-stem,  than  to  the  desire 
to  shirk  duty.  The  promotions  from  class  to  class  during  the  year  were,  in  the  entire  dis- 
trict, about  50  per  cent,  of  the  daily  average  attendance,  while  in  many  cases  they  were 
cent,  per  cent.,  and  upwards,  of  the  attendance.  This  result,  in  a district  where  the  attend- 
ance is  exceedingly  fluctuating,  needs  no  comment;  it  affords  sufficient  testimony  of  steady 
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AppendizD.  application,  as  nothing  else  could  have  produced  bond  fide  results  of  so  satisfactory  a eha- 

racter.  During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  my  regular  inspection,  I made  162  incidental 

State  and  visits  to  schools,  that  is,  visits  that  could  in  nowise  be  anticipated  by  the  teachers ; those 
prospects  of  visits  were  made  at  all  hours  from  94  o’clock.  A.M..  to  3 o’clock,  p.w..  and  in  nn  t 


Education  fln(j  any  teacher  deserving  official  censure  for  want  of  punctuality  ; this  affords  a proof  of 
m the  ^ ^sc‘P^ne  an(i  ^gilar  habits  of  the  staff. 

District  as  From  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  teachers  of  the  district,  I believe  they  have  no  de- 
revards 5 sire  to  leave  the  Board’s  service ; at  the  same  time  I think  it  would  be  a dereliction  of  dutv 
.Spools  an,i  did  I suppress  what  I have  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  fact,  viz.,  that  unless  the  means  of 
their  Teach-  living  be  considerably  increased,  there  will  be  difficulty  in  recruiting  the  staff  by  eligible 
ers.  candidates,  while  those  who  are  at  present  in  the  service  will  remain  more  through  neces- 

sity than  devotion  to  it.  The  means  of  living  are  chiefly  confined  to  Board’s  salary,  which 
for  males  averages  £24  per  annum,  arid  for  females  £20 ; still  on  this  humble  means  of  sup- 
port the  teachers  contrive  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  respectability  fairly  in  keeping 
with  their  avocation.  They  are  popular  and  respected,  hut  the  local  support  awarded  them 
is  miserably  small. 

Moral  tone  of  die  Schools. — The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  continues  good;  not  a single 
instance  of  want  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  came  under  my  notice  during  the  year. 

The  worst  habit  that  exists  is  want  of  punctuality  iu  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  in  the 
morning. 

Management. — The  management  is  individual,  and  is  not,  I am  sorry  to  say,  except  in 
a very  few  cases,  of  an  active  kind.  Of  the  100  schools  in  the  district  bn  31st  December 
56  are  under  the  management  of  twelve  Catholic  Priests,  1 0 under  four  E.  C.  Clergymen  6 
under  four  Presbyterian  Ministers,  1 under  a Wesleyan  Preacher,  4 under  two  land  agents 
2 under  two  private  gentlemen,  1 under  a medical  doctor,  1 under  a shopkeeper,  and  17 
under  thirteen  farmers.  Of  the  two  remaining  schools  in  the  district,  one  is  a model  school 
and  the  other  a convent. 

Impediments  to  the  Extension  and  Improvement  of  National  Education  in  the  District— 
So  far  as  extension  is  concerned  little  is  needed,  as,  except  in  a very  few  localities,  the 
system  is  co-extensive  with  the  district.  The  impediments  to  the  improvement  are 
various, such  as  the  unsuitability  of  several  of  the  school-houses;  the  low  qualifications  of 
some  of  the  teachers  ; the  slight  interest  shown  by  many  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  by 
many  of  the  managers,  and  by  nearly  the  entire  local  gentry  and  people  of  position  in  the 
matter  of  primary  education;  the  irregular  fluctuating  character  of  the  pupils’  attendance- 
and,  finally,  the  nearly  eleemosynary  character  of  the  education. 

Several  of  the  school-houses  ore  very  unsuitable,  but,  unfortunately,  they  must  either 
be  tolerated,  or  have  the  schools  closed  up  ultogether.  The  landlords  being,  as  a lodv 
opposed  to  the  National  system,  the  erection  or  the  procuring  of  suitable  houses  is  in 
manv  eases  impossible.  Per  example,  the  school-rooms  in  Irvinestown,  Derrvgonnellv 
and  Lisnaskea  are  a disgrace  to  those  towns;  they  are,  besides,  dangerous  to  the  public  health 
and  calculated  to  lower  the  tastes— domestic  and  social—of  the  children  that  throueli 
necessity  most  frequent  them.  Yet,  what  can  be  done  ? If  we  close  those  schools,  I am 
assured  by  most  trustworthy  parties,  that  no  more  suitable  rooms— if,  indeed,  any  at  all— 
could  be  provided  in  their  stead.  Hence  in  the  cases  in  question,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
schools  are  held  in  apartments  that  tend  to  demoralize  rather  than  elevate  the  minds  of 
the  j ciing  occupants : and  this  m a county  that  justly  boasts  of  its  comfortable  and  inde- 
ffi.t  tH..Tlfan7’  aUli  °f  itsresnteiinobility  and  gentry.  When  to  the  foregoingisadded 

“f  ““  eadowments  given  to  National  schools  by  the  landed  gentry- of  the  district 
b.Sin  yeaf’il  13  aPPa™nt  ho"’  greatly  the  work  of  popular  education  is  retarded 
improvemmt.ty  ^ ft*  W!mt  °f  SUI‘port  of  the  body  that  ought  to  he  in  the  van  of 

me^aml  °f  *ie  “cboo)-h“s«5  in  district  are  rented  by  the  teachers  from  far- 

mSrthrtodm^ ^sequence,  a port, on  at  least  of  the  rents  paid  by  the  teachers  ultimately 
s y S'  ’?  a “Jiiig  evil  and  one  that  requires  to  he  remedied, 

tenda^ifooe  rt, Irregllkr  and  fluctuating  character  of  the  pupils’ at- 
tion  of  the  nmole  most  earnest  consideration  of  all  interested  in  the  educa- 

tion of  the  people,  and  the  consequent  good  order  of  society. 

deavomBl  t .w  ^ 7?°"  1 ^nt?red  t0  dweU  at  soma  togth  ™ this  point,  and  en- 
som?  means  L °f  a wWMPr“d  “tare  must  continue  to  exist,  uuless 

children  ' ° 3eeure  a more  regular  and  lengthened  attendance  of  the 

thTOhLI^tto?nina^7P°rt'J  h.?Te  ob6erTed’  Witb  Pleasure,  that  statesmen  and  philan- 
be  hooelTh  S l0t  a”  mi)re  and  more  *°  this  lotion ; hence,  it  is  to 

a national  evil  Fwr.rt'  7 " ^ ^one  to  reme(ly  what  cannot  he  looked  on  as  other  than 

about  the  education  nf  we  °^.serve  painful  signs  of  the  carelessness  of  parents 

Sh  Who  know  oflsP"nS-  11  is  “ot  *°  ba  ''“toed  at  that  the  poor  ind  in- 

Si  T™  ZZ  of™/;  °f  the  blessing3  of  education,  and  to  whom 

should  barter  the  children  is  often  a matter  of  nearly  vital  importance, 

But,  unfortunately  artvancement  to  the  supply  of  present  physical  wants. 

: lained  of  are  ct  nfin  » ti  t0  ***“  ?!ass  alone  that  the  indifference  and  carelessness  com- 
nfined,  the  most  tnflmg  domestic  duty,  which  could  often  be  easily  done 
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before  or  after  school-liours,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  absence  of  the  children  of  the  more  Appendix D. 

comfortable  and  independent  classes.  In  nearly  every  school  I visit  in  this  district  I meet  

boys  and  girls,  some  arrived  at  maturity,  and  others  fast  approaching  it,  the  sons  and  State  and 
daughters  of  independent,  freehold  farmers,  and  I regret  to  have  to  state  that  the  education  Pf?sPec.fcs 
of  those  young  people  is  not  higher,  nay,  it  is  frequently  lower,  than  that  of  the  humblest  i£duca^011 
cottier’s  child  attending  the  same  school.  Surely  some  course  should  be  devised  to  put  au  ^ 

end  to  what  must  be  called  the  cruel  injustice  of  such  parents.  District  as 

How  much,  and  how  seriously  the  irregularity  of  attendance  interferes  with  the  steady  regards  * 
progress  of  children  is  palpably  evident  from  the  following  comparison  of  the  possible  with  Spools  and 
the  actual  proficiency  attained  by  the  pupils  in  this  district.  their  Teach- 

Let  it  he  premised  that  when  children  attend  school  with  regularity  they  are  able  to  ers. 
read  our  Second  Book  of  Lessons  at  eight  years  of  age,  but  in  order  to  make  due  allowance 
for  diversity  of  talent,  and  for  more  or  less  irregularity  of  attendance,  let  us  allow  two 
rears  additional  for  the  complete  masteiy  of  that  book.  On  this  very  reasonable  assump- 
tion, we  might  expect  to  find  all  the  children  found  present  on  any  day  in  a school,  of  8, 

9,  and  10  years  old,  able  to  read  the  Second  Book.  On  the  same  principle  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  all  of  11  years  and  upwards  able  to  read  Third  or  higher  Book  of  Lessons. 

Now,  measured  by  the  foregoing  moderate  rate  of  progress,  the  number  in  this  district 
able  to  read  a Second  Book  is  35 -5  per  cent,  less  than  it  should  he,  and  a Third  or  higher 
book  50-9  per  cent.  This  needs  no  comment,  as  it  forcibly  and  painfully  illustrates  the 
serious  and  detrimental  effect  of  irregularity  of  attendance.  One  point,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  per-centages  given  deserves  further  consideration,  namely,  that  which 
shows  how  rapidly  the  possible  proficiency  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  the  age  of 
the  pupils ; for,  while  the  actual  proficiency  of  those  between  8 and  10  years  inclusive  is 
Gl-5  per  cent,  of  the  possible , that  of  those  11  years  and  upwards  is  only  49T  per  cent. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  form  a proper  judgmeut  on  such  a question, 
that  children  who  leave  school  unable  to  read  our  Third  Book,  or  one  of  similar  difficulty, 
are  nearly  certain  to  lose  a knowledge  of  reading.  If  this  be  so,  the  serious  inference  fol- 
lows, that  about  one-half  of  the  school-going  children  of  this  district  (which,  perhaps,  is 
not  much  worse  than  others)  do  not  attend  sufficiently  regularly  and  long,  to  ensure  them 
even  a knowledge  of  reading  of  a kind  to  be  likely  beneficial  to  them  in  after  life.  Surely, 
then,  unless  it  is  intended  that  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  the  duty  is  both  urgent 
and  imperative  that  those  having  the  power  should  try  and  devise  a remedy.  No  Board 
or  Commission  with  powers  such  as  are  granted  in  these  countries  can  meet  the  eviL  So 
far  as  the  National  Board  in  this  country  is  concerned,  it  has  done  nearly  all  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  do ; it  has  spread  its  schools  over  the  entire  kingdom ; it  has  adopted  every  means 
at  its  disposal  to  add  to,  and  secure  the  efficiency  of  those  schools;  having  done  so,  it  can- 
not go  farther ; it  cannot  enforce  that  regularity  of  attendance  which  is  essential  to  pro- 
gress, nor  that  lengthened  attendance  which  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  a sound, 
permanent  degree  of  proficiency. 

Improvement  of  Teachers. — To  ensure  a respectable  and  well-qualified  staff  of  teachers 
in  the  public  service,  I believe  a considerable  increase  to  their  present  means  of  living  will  *, 

be  found  to  be  an  essential  first  condition.  The  office  of  teacher  must  be  made  a desirable 
one,  if  not,  it  requires  no  seer  to  foretell  the  result.  Secondly,  a great  deal  of  anxiety  of  mind 
would  he  removed  from  the  teachers  by  their  having  a prospect  of  a moderate  pension  being 
allowed  them  ; the  amount  to  depend  on  their  standing  as  to  classification,  their  period  of 
service,  and  their  general  good  conduct. 

The  model  school,  opened  in  September,  1867,  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  teachers  of  the  district.  The  discipline,  order,  method  of  teaching,  &c., 
exhibited  in  that  establishment  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  teachers  that 
visit  it,  and  excite  in  them  a desire  to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  what  they  see  practised 
therein. 

District  14,  Omagh ; Mr.  Adair. — I.  1.  The  young  teachers  are  improving  as  instruc- 
tors, and  aa  school-keepers  generally.  But  there  are  old  men  in  the  service  from  whom 
very  little  in  the  way  of  improvement  or  progress  can  be  looked  for ; and  yet  these  latter 
have  been  so  long  attached  to  the  profession  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  one’s  self  to  re- 
commend that  they  should  be  superseded. 

2.  The  teachers  generally  seem  to  have  adopted  teaching  as  the  chosen  profession  of 
their  life.  Only  three  instances  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  leave  the  Board’s 
service,  and  to  embrace  other  lines  of  life,  have  come  under  my  notice  during  the  year. 

. 3.  The  social  standing  of  our  teachers  is  all  that  is  to  be  expected,  considering  their 
limited  means. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  their  salaries  from  the  Board  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  almost 
all  their  income.  They  are  not  at  all  sufficiently  supported  locally  by  school  fees,  &c. 

In  fact  the  people  seem  to  have  got  it  into  their  minds  that  they  are  paying  the  school- 
master a compliment  by  sending  their  children  to  his  school. 

II.  The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  all  that  is  to  be  desired.  During  the  past  year  I 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  point  out  a single  case  of  what  might  he  properly  called  a 
de^rture  from  moral  rectitude  on  the  part  of  either  teachers  or  scholars.  ^ 

III.  The  management  of  the  schools  in  my  district  is,  I may  say,  precisely  the  same  as 
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in  1866.  It  is  composed  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  denominations,  and  in  very  close 
proportion  to  the  parties  they  represent. 

I am  sorry  they  (the  managers)  do  not  go  more  into  the  schools,  and  see  for  themselves, 
what  is  required  in  them.  They  leave  too  much  to  the  teacher  and  the  Inspector.  No 
doubt  many  of  them  have  professional  duties  of  their  own  to  attend  to,  and  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  give  much  time  to  the  schools.  Still  I do  think  their  supervision  might  be 
more  extended. 

IV.  I do  not  see  that  there  is  much  room  for  any  additional  schools  in  this  district  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  school-room  accommodation  for  the  schools  already  in  existence 
has  been  improved  to  a considerable  extent  duringthe  past  year ; and  it  is  proposed  to  build 
several  new  school-houses  during  the  current  year.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I think  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  progress  for  the  future. 

I believe  that  if  local  support  in  any  degree  proportionate  to  the  grants  now  given  by 
the  Government,  were  given  to  the  school-masters,  they  would  be  a highly  respectable 
body  of  men,  and  they  would  be  contented,  and  that  their  schools  would  be  more  flourish- 
ing; for  “ where  little  is  given  little  is  required.’’ 

District  15,  Dungannon ; Mr.  Morell. — The  teachers,  with  several  exceptions,  however 
are  certainly  improving,  both  as  instructors  of  youth  and  school-keepers.  A considerable 
number  prepare  the  evening  before  for  the  school-work  of  the  next  day.  By  an  early 
morning  visit  at  or  before  ten  o’clock,  the  Inspector  is  able  to  see  this.  The  school-room 
has  been  swept  out,  the  floor  and  wall  furniture  dusted,  draft  lines  have  been  drawn,  and 
the  copy-books  are  arranged  and  ready  to  be  handed  to  the  pupils.  These  arrangements 
show  that  the  teacher  knows  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  is  prepared  to  set  earnestly 
about  it.  J 

There  are,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  another  class  of  teachers,  not  so  large,  and  certainly 
not  increasing,  who  never  attempt  any  preparation  of  this  kind,  who  look  upon  teaching  as  a 
toil,  and  all  school-work  as  a drudgery  that  is  unwillingly  got  through.  All  such  teachers  are 
discontented  with  their  position,  and  would  gladly  give  up  teaching  if  they  could  obtain  a 
more  desirable  employment.  And  certainly  it  is  no  great  wonder  if  many  of  the  National 
teachers  are  discontentedwith  then-position,  when  they  lookaround  them,  andseethe  mechanic 
even  the  ordinary  farm  labourer,  better  paid  than  many  of  the  lower  classed  teachers.  No 
doubt  the  Commissioners,  during  late  years,  have  advanced  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the 
kindness  of  the  Board  is  sincerely  appreciated  by  them.  I think,  notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  price  of  food,  clothes,  &c.,  has  increased  so  much  of  late,  that  it  is  only  the 
simple  truth  to  say,  and  I speak  from  a personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  not  a few  of 
the  third  class  married  teachers  are,  at  the  present  moment,  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  rheir  social  position  is  better  than  might  be  expected.  They  endeavour,  and  to  some 
extent  succeed,  in  maintaining  a respectable  standing  in  society,  and  to  quote  from  mv 
report  of  last  year,  “ it  is  only  just  to  them  to  state,  that  of  the  large  number  of  teachers 
m this  district—nearly  two  hundred— no*  one  during  the  past  year  has  been  charged  with 
any  breach  of  the  laws,  either  social  or  political.” 

The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  satisfactory. 

No  change  in  the  management  of  the  schools  requiring  notice  has  taken  place  during 
tne  year.  Certainly  no  improvement  can  be  reported.  With  few  exceptions-and  the 
-cep  ions  are  indeed  very  few — the  work  of  supervision  consists  in  signing  queries  and  ap- 
plications, and  paying  occasional  formal  -visits  to  the  schools.  This  want  of  efficient  manage- 
“fPu  ,s  f.8”at  lu,ndrance  t0  the  working  of  the  National  system  of  education.  A few  other 
of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  system  may  be  classed  thus 
J^^JemUn(iZatl0?  * teachers-— The  Government  can  advance  their  salaries,  but 
r r ^ |^ry  education  be.  resorted  to,  no  increase  from  local  sources  can  be  expected. 
nnriil5!-flr  ° ” r°!  p,^pds — the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  National  school 
nm.n? averaSe  on  roI,si  ’S  not  50  per  cent.,  in  other  words,  the 
iion  whirh  +h  w *!•-  *1  ^lXme  ai  Parents  do  not  appreciate  the  benefits  of  educa- 

sbortT/  ^t"  'vftem  places  ™thin  the  reach  of  all,  and,  I am  afraid,  nothing 
Therl  k edUCatT  can  effectuall7  permanently  meet  the  evil, 

fiuirp-  nntirn  T ff  interfering  with  the  efficiency  of  the  system  which  re- 

fonvardimr  tho  cni  Cf  ^ tJie  delay,  the  apparently  unnecessary  delay,  that  takes  place  in 
Srnnkt  K lJublin  ? a"d  it  is  not  of  delay  only  the  tWkers 

needed  in  the  ««>,nni  6 °*  reSm“te?  applied  for  are  not  sent,  but  other  kinds  not 

the  hands  of  the  P 3^t  m tbeir  stead-  As  the.  remedy  for  this  grievance  is  in 

will  not  be  allowed' to  consul  hemSdves’  manaSera  aud  expect  the  irregularity 

attentive  teachers  here,  as  a body,  seem  earnest  and 

do  not  generall  ^ , .evoted  to  *beir  profession,  as  the  chosen  business  of  their  lives.  They 
?elan°DaSe.of  discontent,  or  express  a desire  for  change; 
which,  in  the  r,f  • -SU  Cien,  reiminerati°n  and  undue  appreciation  of  their  labours, 
^iu  more  S d^ing  and increase  in  the  prke  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 

to  sustain  the  external  appearance  of  respectability,  which  they 
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wish  to  exhibit,  and  to  procure  proper  comforts  for  their  households  ; and,  consequently,  AppendixD. 

gives  rise  to  some  murmuring  and  dissatisfaction,  which  are  not  unnatural.  

“ II.  There  is  an  attempt  in  most  of  the  schools  to  inculcate  a Christian  spirit,  and  the  State  and 
moral  tone  of  them  all  is  pretty  good ; but  I am  too  recently  connected  with  the  district  Prospects  of 
to  be  able  to  speak  very  decidedly  under  this  head.  Education 

III.  The  local  management  here  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  other  districts.  There  are,  ?e^raUy 
perhaps,  fewer  school  committees,  and  less  lay  management  than  in  my  last  district.  The  j)istl|cts  &s 
schools  ara  mostly  under  the  individual  direction  of  the  clergy  of  the  different  denomi-  reirar(is  * 
nations ; and  in  some  cases  they  exercise  over  them  a useful  amount  of  general  super-  Schools  and 
inteudence.  their  Teach- 

IY.  I am  not  aware  of  any  special  impediments  in  this  district  to  the  extension  and  ers. 
improvement  of  National  education. 

District  17,  Downpatrick ; Mr.  Kennedy — There  have  been  few  changes  in  connexion 
with  the  education  in  this  district,  during  the  past  year,  of  sufficient  importance  to  call 
for  special  attention.  Owing  to  extremely  unfavourable  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
vear,  the  younger  children  were  kept  at  home  ; and  in  these  schools  visited  previous  to  the 
'middle  of  April,  very  few  were  found  learning  First  Book.  In  summer,  however,  the 
schools  were  largely  attended,  and  the  average  attendance,  per  school,  for  the  entire  dis- 
trict, scarcely  varies  from  that  of  1806.  The  favourable  opinions  expressed  last  year,  re- 
specting the  moral  tone  of  the  schools,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  teachers,  as  a 
body,  discharge  their  duties,  remain  unchanged — though  among  so  mam-  there  must,  ne- 
cessarily, be  some  exceptions. 

The  difficulty  felt  in  procuring  competent  male  teachers  to  fdl  up  the  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  the  staff,  noticed  in  last  year’s  report,  has  continued  to  increase.  This  proceeds 
less  from  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  become  teachers,  or  unfitness  for 
the  office,  than  from  insufficient  remuneration.  While  the  expanse  of  living  has  consider- 
ably increased  during  the  past  ten  years,  ami  wages,  in  almost  every  other  kind  of  labour, 
have  experienced  a corresponding  increase,  those  of  teachers  have  remained  stationary. 

Unless  a young  man  has  the  prospect  of  such  advance  in  his  classification  as  will,  in  a 
few  years,  place  him,  at  least,  in  second  class,  the  emoluments  of  the  office  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  lum  to  adopt  it  permanently ; or,  in  the  case  of  an  assistant,  who  receives 
no  aid  beyond  the  Board’s  salary,  and  where  the  school,  in  which  he  is  employed,  is  at  a 
distance  from  his  parent's  residence,  they  are  inadequate  for  his  support.  In  some  parts 
of  this  country  I understand  that  farm  labourers  arc  now  paid  ten  shillings  per  week, 
with  a residence  for  their  families.  There  are  many  teachers  whose  income  falls  below 
this  sum.  There  is  slight  prospect  of  larger  aid  from  local  sources  ; and  if  the  system  of 
National  education,  which  has  done,  and  which  is  doing,  so  much  to  benefit  the  country,  is 
to  be  maintained  in  its  present  state  of  efficiency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  from  Parlia- 
ment an  increased  grant  of  public  money  for  its  support.  I am  quite  aware  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  receiving  their  education  in  our  schools  coiild  pay  more  highly, 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  any  inconvenience ; but  this  they  are  unwilling  to  do ; 
and  teachers,  from  a dread  of  reducing  the  average  attendance  at  their  schools,  are  afraid 
to  enforce  payment. 

The  Commissioners  having  now  placed  Robinson’s  and  Joyce’s  School  Manuals  in  the  list 
of  books  supplied  to  schools,  and  made  these  a branch  in  which  teachers  are  to  be  examined, 
when  coming  forward  as  candidates  for  promotion,  an  improved  knowledge  of  the  import- 
ant and  valuable  information  which  they  contain,  may  be  expected.  I know  no  subject 
which  teachers  are  required  to  prepare  for  examination  of  more  importance.  On  the 
other  hand,  a strict  adherence  to  that  rule  which  renders  failure  at  examination  in  one 
essential  subject  a bar  to  promotion,  will,  in  some  cases,  be  a great  hardship  ; where  a 
teacher  conducts  his  school  faithfully,  anil  obtains  a fair  proportion  of  marks,  in  all  sub- 
jects, taken  together,  I think  a discretionary  power  should  be  given  to  the  Head  and  Dis- 
trict Inspectors  to  recommend  his  promotion,  even  although  he  may  have  failed  in  some 
one  or  two — except  where  this  failure  is  common  to  both  "written  and  oral  examinations. 

There  are  few  teachers  who  have  passed  the  examination  which  entitles  them  to  the  highest 
division  of  tliird  class,  who  do  not  possess  the  literary  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
for  conducting  an  elementary  school. 

There  is  little  necessity  for  any  further  extension  of  National  education  in  the  district, 
and  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  impediments  to  its  improvements,  would  only  he  repeating 
what  has  been  said  so  often.  A more  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Established 
Church  clergy  and  landlords  is  wanted  ; the  former  stand  wholly  aloof  from  the  system. 

District  18,  Monaghan  ; Mr.  Eardley The  improvement  of  the  teachers,  as  such,  dur- 

ing the  past  year  was  very  trilling  ; still  I think  there  was  some  alteration  for  the  better. 

Much  improvement  cannot  be  expected,  I conceive,  from  a body  of  men  who  are  dissatis- 
fied, and  justly  so,  with  their  position  in  society,  and  the  amount  of  their  remuneration. 

This  feeling  was  publicly  expressed  in  a petition  to  the  Commissioners,  which  received  a 
great  number  of  signatures.  Even  had  there  been  no  petition,  nor  any  manifestation  of 
feeling  from  the  teachers,  as  a body,  the  very  fact  that  the  vacancies  every  year  amount  to 
11  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number — a loss  greater  than  that  sustained  by  an  army  in  the 
field,  in  the  course  of  a campaign — would  indicate  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
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ApptndSxD.  position.  And  the  men  who  leave  are  not  unfrequently  those  who  were  trained  at  con- 

siderable  expense,  who  were  successful  as  instructors,  and  whose  sen-ices  it  was  in  every 

State  and  wav  desirable  to  retain.  If  this  leavening  process  goes  on  for  any  considerable  time  the 
prospects  of  p,0«iy  may  become  quite  satisfied  ; but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  also,  useless  in  proportion.  I 
Education  Commissioners  should  hold  out  more  inducements  to  clever  teachers  to  remain 

generally  in  tjie„.  than  they  do  at  present.  The  good  service  or  supplemental  salary,  en- 

joyed  by  only  a limited  number  in  each  district  should  be  open  to  all  deserving  teachers 
eaards  ^ after  5 Vears’  service  from  the  date  of  their  classification,  and  pensions  should  be  substi- 
SJS  an(j  tuted  for  the  retiring  allowance.  I have  seen  several  instances  where  this  allowance  was 
their  Teach-  of  very  little  benefit  indeed.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  A man  who,  for  perhaps 
ers.  3d  years,  had  been  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  whose  quarterly  salary  was  barely  able  to 

supply  hint  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  not  likely  to  turn  the  lump  sum  which  the  Com- 
missioners grant  him  on  retiring  to  much  advantage.  His  previous  life  unfits  him  for  engag- 
ing in  any  business ; he  lias,  very  probably,  never  practised  much  abstinence  in  the  sense  of  the 
political  ecoiii  >miits.  and  the  common  result  is,  that  the  money  is  soon  spent,  and  the  worn- 
out  teacher  has  no  refuge  but  the  workhouse.  That  is  certainly  a poor  prospect  for  any 
man.  When  the  Commissioners  increase  the  salaries,  which  I trust  will  soon  be  the  case 
either  as  an  augmentation  grant  on  results,  or  according  to  the  present  plan,  I think  the 
teacher  should  be  invited  to  contribute  some  sum,  annually,  to  a fund,  which  with  the 
money  at  present  granted  on  retiring,  would  purchase  an  annuity  after  a certain  age  and 
service,  or  secure  a sum  to  their  families  in  case  of  death.  Were  the  Commissioners  even 
now,  to  undertake  the  management  of  such  a fund,  I am  quite  certain  many  teachers 
•would  subscribe  to  it ; and  in  the  course  of  a little  time  they  would  have  no  inconsiderable 
stake  and  interest  in  their  profession. 

The  absence  of  sufficient  local  support,  either  in  the  shape  of  endowment  from  the  land- 
lord, nr  school  fees  from  the  parents,  is  very  much  to  he  regretted.  In  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  the  emoluments  arising  from  both  these  sources  amount  to  only  3a.  Md.’per 
annum,  for  each  pupil  in  attendance.  The  school  fees  are  generally  paid  in  the  most 
niggardly  spirit,  and  an  instance  came  recently  under  my  observation,  where  a well-to-do 
farmer  objected  paying  more  than  half  a crown  a year  for  the  education  of  three  of  his 
children,  anil  he  actually  complained  to  the  manager  because  the  teacher  required  more. 
Even  small  as  the  fees  are,  were  they  paid  in  advance,  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  would 
he  much  mure  regular.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  two  rural  schools—  Castleshane, 
in  the  county  Monaghan,  and  Greaghawarren,  in  Fermanagh,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  former,  the  average  number  on  rolls  is  08,  and  the  average  attendance, 
38;  and  in  the  letter,  the  corresponding  averages  are  106  and  70,  a regularity  of  attend- 
ance only  equalled  m the  model  schools,  and  probably  arising  from  the  same  cause. 
Such  an  experiment  would  be  impracticable  in  many  schools  and  localities,  but  circum- 
stances favoured  the  instance  referred  to. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  management  during-  the  year.  As  before,  it  continues  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  lay  and  cleric.  The  former,  in  general,  take  very  little  interest 
in  the  school ; they  rarely  visit  and  still  seldomer  do  they  examine.  The  Countess 
of  Dartrey  and  Miss  I»ose  are  notable  exceptions ; both  ladies  visit  their  schools  regularly, 
examine  the  pupils  minutely  on  the  requirements  of  the  programme,  see  that  the  girls 
receive  instruction  in  the  useful  branches  of  needlework,  and  both  liberally  supplement 
their  teachers  .-alarics.  The  clerical,  paticularly  the  Roman  Catholic,  managers  take  a 
much  livelier  interest  in  their  schools  than  formerly;  they  visit  once  a month,  sometimes  more 
frequently,  f-ea  that  the  classes  are  properly  instructed,  and  encourage  the  children  to 
attend.  This  state  of  things  is  dne  in  great  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Donnelly,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  this  diocese,  an  enlightened  and  staunch  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  popular  education. 


District  19,  Hewry ; Mr.  Porter, — The  teachers  of  this  district,  so  far  as  my  experience 
—lmnted  to  two  tours  of  inspection— extends,  appear  to  be  a well  conducted  and  worthy 
raen*  * n 110  ^stance  has  any  complaint  affecting  any  of  them  socially  or  morally 
reached  me.  Many  of  them  occupy  respectable  positions,  and  in  their  several  localities  are 
much  respected  ; but  others  it  must  be  admitted  have  a hard  struggle  to  support  them- 
se  ves  and  laiuilies,  and  to  maintain  a decent  appearance.  In  some  places  where  the  local 
aid  ns  almost  mL  the  teacher  pays  the  rent  of  the  school-house,  and  has  had  to  purchase 
the  furniture  for  it.  In  others,  the  school-house  has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  by  the 
teacher  himself,  or  his  luther.  The  local  superintendence  in  such  cases  as  those  cannot 
e o much  real  value.  They  are  extreme  ones,  and  fortunately  are  not  numerous.  Bevond 
the  school  fees,  wuich  do  not  amount  to  much,  there  is  hardly  any  local  aid  for  the  teachers. 
A few  Schools  only  have  endowments. 

the  principles  of  the  General  Lesson  are  inculcated,  and  pupils 
01  mt  denominations  associate  with  one  another  rn  norfo,.*  iin^mnT,— 


pnncrpx 

SfS*  ±ll\  1JVI*  cicigyman  01  the  Established  Church  connect; das  manager  with  any  0 
l0na  schools  is  Dr.  Bagot,  the  Dean  of  Droinore.  This  want  of  co-operation  of 
the  clergy  13  the  mam  impediment  to  the  extension  of  the  system. 
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District  20,  Ballina;  Mr.  Wood — I.  The  Teachers. — The  permanent  teachers  are,  as  a ApjpendixD. 

general  rule,  not  improving  in  any  respect.  The  ease  of  many  of  them  indeed  precludes  

improvement.  They  have  never  been  regularly  taught  their  business  by  a course  of  State  and 
training ; it  is  forbidden  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors ; and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  Prospects  of 
of  promotion  while  school-keeping  are  such  as  to  deter  almost  all  but  those  ivho  have  some  Education 
special  advantage.  The  typical  Mayo  teacher,  with  his  hovel  of  a school-house,  aud  ^ 

hovel  of  a dwelling,  situated  in  many  cases  at  a distance  apart  of  several  miles,  cannot  Districts-  as 
study  for  promotion ; he  can  hardly  live.  He  lias  £18,  the  lowest  class  salary,  as  aid  re„ar^s 
from  the  Board;  but,  not  only  has  he  no  aid  from  the  locality,  he  has  often  to  pay  rent  Schools  arid 
(from  £1  to  £3)  for  his  school-house,  and  at  his  own  expeuse  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  supply  their  Teach- 
it  with  the  requisite  educational  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  &c.  To  support  his  family,  this  ers. 
typical  teacher  cultivates  a small  piece  of  land,  which  occupies  his  spare  time  by  day,  so 
that  night  is  his  only  time  for  study.  But  it  is  not  easy,  after  a hard  day’s  work,  to 
read  to  purpose  in  a crowded  and  smoky  cabin,  by  the  light  of  a bad  candle  in  a draught. 

Yet  some  who  are  thus  circumstanced  do  prepare  for  examination ; all  honour  to  them  for 
if;  for  many  teachers  more  happily  circumstanced  are  deterred  by  exaggerated  reports  of 
the  probability  of  their  meeting  with  questions,  at  the  “ Written”  examination,  which 
neither  they  nor  indeed  anyone  who  knows  not  the  mind  of  the  proposer,  can  answer ; in 
which  case*  should  it  occur,  the  chance  of  success  is  poor  indeed.  The  number  of  ques- 
tions given  is  very  limited,  generally  not  exceeding  Jive,  and  two  or  three  of  these  may  be 
called  difficult  for  the  occasion,  teachers  indeed  sometimes  stating  that  such  and  such  a 
question  cannot  be  answered  out  of  the  books  published  or  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  I 
should  desire  to  suggest  that  at  least  seven  questions  be  given  on  each  subject,  and  that 
candidates  he  permitted  to  select  any  five  of  them,  with  full  marks  for  the  satisfactory  an- 
swering of  such  five. 

The  position  of  some  of  the  junior  female  teachers — notably  of  those  who  have  been 
prepared  for  their  office  in  convent  schools,  and  who  have  no  friends  in  the  locality  to 
which  they  are  sent — is  often  most  unsatisfactory.  They  can  obtain  no  decent  lodging 
near  the  school-house,  and  are  compelled  either  to  live  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
it,  or  to  sleep  in  the  apartment  common  to  the  entire  family  of  some  neighbouring  pea- 
sant. 

The  number  of  temporary  teachers  is  considerable.  These  persons  seldom  remain  in  the 
Board's  sendee  for  more  than  a year.  At  their  first  examination  they  fail  to  pass,  or  al- 
most as  frequently,  are  dismissed  for  falsifying  their  school  accounts. 

II.  Moral  Tone  of  Schools. — My  observations  here  have  not  been  repeated  sufficiently 
often  to  enable  me  to  form  an  adequate  opinion  on  this  subject.  From  what  I have  seen, 
however,  I am  led  to  infer  that  the  general  tone  of  school  morality  here  is  lower  than 
would  be  desired.  Many  instances  of  deception  by  pupils,  and  some  instances  of  deception 
by  teachers,  have  come  before  me  already. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  teachers  every  day  in  almost  all  the  schools,  all 
the  school  hours  on  Saturday  being  sometimes  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

The  General  Lesson  is  hung  up  conspicuously  in  every  school-house. 

III.  Management. — There  are  no  school  committees  in  this  district.  Sixty-four  schools 
are  under  the  management  of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergymen,  6 schools  under  that  of 
Presbyterian  ministers,  11  schools  are  managed  by  laymen,  and  4 are  workhouse  schools. 

There  is  also  1 convent  school,  under  the  management  of  the  superioress. 

The  amount  of  the  superintendence  exercised  by  managers  as  such  is,  as  a general 
rule,  nominal ; there  are  two  or  three  exceptions. 

IT,  The  chief  impediments  to  the  extension,  and  improvement  of  National  education  in 
this  district  are — 

1.  Want  of  concord  between  the  Board  on  the  one  side  aud  the  authorities  of  the  llo- 
man  Catholic  Church  on  the  other — especially  on  the  vital  questions  of  aid  in  building 
schools  and  the  training  of  teachers.  How  this  hindrance  may  be  removed  it  is  not  for 
me  to  suggest. 

2.  Insufficient  provision  for  inspection.  Not  half  tire  schools  here  can  be  visited  inci- 
dentally under  the  present  system,  although  iu  such  a district  as  this,  where  there  is  very 
little  local  supervision,  incidental  visiting  is,  in  some  respects,  more  useful  than  formal 
inspection.  This  hindrance  to  the  improvement  in  efficiency  of  tile  schools  could  be 
rnrboved  by  making  the  allowance  towards  travelling  expenses  an  allowance  by  the  day 
spent  in  travelling,  instead  of  by  the  schools  formally  inspected. 

3.  The  absence  of  even  one  school  which  could  serve  as  a pattern  for  imitation  to  the 
teachers  of  the  district.  The  want  of  such  a School  has  its  effect  also  upon  the  Inspector. 

If  insensibly  lowers  his  standard  to  the  average  of  the  district;  and  the  conceptions  lie 
tads  to  form  of  such  qualities  of  answering  as  correctness,  ease,  and  intelligence,  materially 
differ  from  the  conceptions  justly  entertained  on  these  Subjects  by  Inspectors  in  happier 
parts  of  Ireland. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would  be  the  establishment,  in  the  official  centre,  of 
ft  frdnor  model  school* 

District  21,  Swineford ; Mr.  Donovan. — Taking  the  schools  collectively  there  is  a great 
<635  of  teaching  in  the  district*  There  are  mauv  excellent  schools,  and  a very  oonsider- 
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Appendix!),  able  number  of  fair  ones.  A great  number  of  the  teachers  are  men  zealous  in  the  dis- 

charge  of  their  duty ; and  a great  number  of  the  managers  are  anxious  to  co-operate.  In 

State  and  a social  point  of  view  the  teachers  are,  as  a rule,  very  respectable,  considering  their  small 
prospects  of  saiary.  As  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  schools,  I never  heard  any  complaint  from  managers 
Education  or  parents.  It  might  be  desired  in  some  instances  that  the  managers  would  give  more 
generally  liejp  towards  removing  defects  in  the  school-houses.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
Sy  P?  , are  often  poor,  and.  in  many  instances,  have  been  put  to  considerable  expense  in  building 
regards  ^ new  schools.  There  is  only  one  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools;  and  that 
Schools  and  is  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance.  This,  I believe,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
their  Teach-  country,  caunot  be  remedied.  The  people  are  poor  and  require  the  assistance  of  their 
ers.  children  in  the  fields.  Taking  a general  survey  of  the  prospects  of  education  in  this  dis- 

trict, I think  there  is  no  cause  of  complaint.  New  schools  are  everywhere  springing  up,  to 
the  great  convenience  of  the  younger  class  of  pupils.  The  managers  generally  feel  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  poor,  and  instead  of  throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  extension  of  the  National  system,  lend  it  a hearty  support.  And  by  not  admitting'any 
incompetent  teachers,  and  drawing  a distinction  between  the  zealous  and  negligent  by  re- 
wards and  punishments,  I believe  that,  the  system  will  work  in  this  district  as  satisfactorily 
as  can  be  expected  in  a comparatively  poor  locality. 

District  22,  Boyle ; Mr.  J.  W.  Rodgers — During  the  past  year  little  has  occurred  in 
the  general  working  of  the  schools  to  call  for  special  remark.  The  teachers  as  a body  con- 
tinue to  discharge  their  duties  with  a fair  share  of  ability  and  success.  Their  conduct  has 
been  of  a most  exemplary  character.  Few  have  been  even  suspected  of  disloyalty,  aud  not 
one  has  been  arrested  on  a charge  of  having  been  connected  with  the  Fenian  movement. 
Those  who  are  married  have  considerable  difficulty  in  supporting  their  families  on  their 
slender  incomes,  aud,  though  attached  to  their  profession,  are  longing,  as  is  natnral,  for 
higher  remuneration  for  the  valuable  services  which  they  render  to  the  public.  It  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a politic  and  proper  thing  to  meet  their  wishes  in  a liberal  spirit.  It  is 
true  they  occupy  a position  different  from  that  of  ordinary  civil  servants.  In  their  case 
Government,  though  allowed  to  pay  them,  is  not  allowed  the  right  of  selection.  The 
laudable  attempts,  too,  of  the  Commissioners  to  improve  inexperienced  and  untrained  per- 
sons, when  selected  by  the  managers,  and  to  have  vacancies  filled  up  by  skilled  hands 
prepared  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  district  and  central  model  schools,  for  under- 
taking scholastic  duties,  have  met  of  late  years  with  but  scanty  success.  The  result  is 
that  many  inferior  teachers  are  now  in  charge  of  schools.  Still,  were  it  possible  to  acquire 
a decent  competency  by  school-keeping,  a better  class  would  soon  be  attracted  to  the 
staff,  and  the  standard  of  qualification  could  be  so  raised  as  to  exclude  the  unworthy. 
Any  addition  made  to  the  incomes  of  the  teachers  from  the  public  funds  should  be  regu- 
lated wholly  by  the  success  of  their  own  labours ; a certain  sum  to  be  paid  annually,  as  in 
the  English  National  schools,  for  every  child  passed  by  the  inspector  in  reading,  writing, 
dictation,  and  arithmetic.  In  a country  so  poor  as  ours  the  system  of  leaving  the  teachers 
entirely  dependent  for  tlieir  support  on  what  might  be  awarded  them  in  consideration  of 
their  pupils’  proficiency  might  be  open  to  objection,  however  liberal  the  scale  of  payment; 
but  with  salaries  fixed  at  their  present  amount  anything  obtained  for  work  accomplished 
would  be  clear  gain,  and  would  be,  consequently,  hailed  as  a boon,  while  it  would  supply 
a strong  stimulus  to  exertion.  The  temptation  to  attend  to  a few  of  the  more  intelligent 
pupils  and  neglect  the  many  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  inducement  of  increased  in- 
come, and  the  great  object  which  should  always  he  kept  prominently  in  view,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  would  be  materially  advanced. 

Ju  former  reports  I urged  the  propriety  of  providing  retiring  pensions  for  old  and  in- 
firm teachers,  and  also  of  making  the  payment  of  the  Board’s  grauts  contingent  on  raising 
a small  local  contribution  annually  for  the  teachers’  support,  and  providing  suitable 
school-houses  free  from  rent.  T shall  not,  therefore,  refer  to  these  matters  here  farther 
than  to  express  the  hope  that  they  may  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  at  no  distant 
day. 

District  23,  Cavan  ; Mr.  H.  "W.  M.  Rodgers. — I.  The  teachers,  as  a body,  are  gradually 
and  steadily  improving.  This  is  shown  by  the  progress  of  their  pupils,  as  well  as  by  the 
thankful  spirit  in  which  they,  receive  the  suggestions  left  from  time  to  time  for  their 
guidance.  Their  devotion  to  their  business  is  as  great  as  their  circumstances  would  war- 
rant. Tiie  inadequacy  of  their  incomes  naturally  acts  on  them  as  a constant  and  power- 
ful incentive  to  seek  more  remunerative  employment ; but  were  it  not  for  this,  the  great 
bulk  of  them  would  be  likely  to  look  on  their  present  positions  with  feelings  of  content- 
ment. Their  social  status,  their  dwellings,  and  their  modes  of  living  are  generally  higher 
than  could  be  expected,  considering  their  very  limited  means. 

II,  The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  very  fair.  Sectarian  contention  nowhere  manifests 
itself,  and,  as  a general  rule,  the  inculcation  of  a Christian  spirit  and  of  good  habits  receives 
regular  and  constant  attention.  The  tendency  to  prompting  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
pupils  is  the  only  drawback  which  requires  special  mention,  and  even  in  this  respect,  it  is 
hoped  that  some  improvement  iB  taking  place. 

III.  The  schools  are  under  the  management  of  individuals,  who  are,  with  a few  excep- 
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tions,  clergymen.  Although  they  generally  take  a great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  AppendixD. 

schools  intrusted  to  their  care,  various  circumstances  appear  to  prevent  them  from  giving  

that  substantial  encouragement  which,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  teachers,  is  urgently  State  and 
needed.  prospects  of 

IV.  As  I have  stated  in  former  reports,  early  prejudices,  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  Education 
practice  of  the  Board,  and  want  of  religious  toleration  on  the  part  of  its  opponents,  seem  to  fen”aHy 
be  amongst  the  chief  impediments  to  the  extension  of  National  education.  The  unsatisfac-  i?.™? 
tnrv  remuneration  of  the  teachers  cannot  fail  to  act  most  injuriously  on  the  schools  -UlstTlcts>  as 
already  established.  IXoband 

District  24,  Bailieboro1 ; Mr.  Simpson. — I have  been  but  eight  months  in  charge  of  this  ers^ 
district,  and  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  condition  in  former  years  to  enable  me 
to  institute  a comparison,  or  pronounce  on  progress.  One  point,  however,  I observe,  that 
the  number  of  pupils  in  Fourth  Book  class  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  that  there  is  an 
undue  preponderance  in  the  junior  divisions;  while  proficiency  in  arithmetic,  that  is,  ad- 
vanced rules  aucl  extra  branches — geometry,  mensuration,  or  algebra — is  rarely  met  with; 
few  of  the  children  remaining  sufficiently  long  at  school  to  attain  this,  and  even  during 
that  brief  period  giving  but  very  irregular  attendance:  40 -2  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the 
rolls  being,  the  average  for  the  year  1867. 

The  teachers  are  a very  respectable  bod}-,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  trustworthy.  The 
majority  of  them,  while  not  satisfied  with  their  pecuniary  condition,  are  attached  to  their 
profession,  and  discharge  their  duties  conscientiously  and  satisfactorily.  Those  of  them 
who  have  small  farms  at  reasonable  rents  are  able  to  live  with  tolerable  comfort,  yet,  cer- 
tainly, not  as  the  importance  of  their  office  would  require ; hut  teachers,  especially  those 
having  families,  who  are  depending  on  their  schools  alone,  must  have  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  appearance  of  respectability,  which  they  all  do,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
comforts,  and,  I fear,  in  some  instances  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  excellent,  and,  as  far  as  I can  observe,  not  only  the 
minor  morals  but  Christian  principles  are  inculcated  by  precept  and  example. 

The  management  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  individuals  : Where  committees  did  exist 
they  have  ceased  to  act — a change  not  to  be  regretted.  Of  the  122  schools,  exclusive  of 
Model  and  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  there  are — 

65 schools  under  19  Homan  Catholic  clergymen;  12  schools  under  8 Homan  Catholic 
non-ecclesiastics;  10  schools  under  6 Protestant  clergymen  (2  Established  Church  and  4 
Presbyterian);  85  schools  under  17  Protestant  laymen  (12  Established  Church  and  5 
Presbyterian). 

The  managers  for  the  most  part  confine  the  exercise  of  their  powers  to  general  super- 
vision, satisfying  themselves  of  the  teachers'  correctness  in  conduct  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness hours,  and  soforth,  but  rarely  attending  to  the  more  important  duties  of  frequently 
visiting  and  examining  a class,  or  of  urging  on  the  parents  the  necessity  for  sending  their 
children  to  school  regularly.  A course  which  if  they  (the  managers)  pursued  would 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  teachers  in  their  arduous  mission,  and,  enhancing  the  estimate 
of  education  in  the  popular  rnind,  would  lead  to  more  satisfactory  attendance,  and,  con- 
sequently, increased  proficiency. 

District  25,  Drogheda ; Mr.  MacCreanor. — I.  The  teachers  in  many  cases  have  improved 
considerably  during  the  year,  both  as  school-keepers  and  as  instructors  of  youth.  In  most 
cases  they  seem  satisfied,  and  lfave  no  idea  of  changing  to  any  other  business.  There 
seems  to  be  a friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  teachers  and  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  schools  in  almost  every  case.  About  twenty  of  the  teachers  suffer 
inconvenience  from  want  of  a dwelling-house,  or  suitable  lodgings  near  tiieir  schools. 

H.  The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  unobjectionable. 

III.  The  management  of  nearly  all  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  About 
two-thirds  of  them  seem  vigilaut  in  respect  to  the  working  of  their  schools,  but  the  re- 
mainder seem  merely  to  sign  the  official  documents,  and  only  act  when  required  by  the 
Board  to  do  so.  Local  aid,  independent  of  school  fees,  is  given  to  22  teachers  in  this  district 

IV.  I feel  it  almost  unnecessary  to  offer  any  observations  or  suggestions  respecting  im- 
pediments to  the  extension  of  National  education,  particularly  as  there  are  nearly  7,000 
National  schools  scattered  over  the  country. 

I would  merely  suggest,  in  concluding  this  report,  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded 
to  the  establishment  of  infant  schools.  The  infants'  department  is  the  school  required  by 
the  age.  In  it  even  the  least  and  youngest  is  an  important  person,  and  readily  falls  in 
with  the  training  and  learning,  to  a wonderful  extent,  that  is  afforded  in  the  school.  The 
majority  of  those  requiring  an  infants’  school,  are  either  not  at  school  at  all,  or  if  at  school 
among  the  senior  children,  are  too  often  passed  over  as  unimportant,  or  as  “too  young  to 
be  trained  or  taught  anything.” 

District  26, 'Westport;  Mr.  Nicholls. — General  observations— 


(1) i  Social  standing  of  teachers. 

(2) ,  Moral  tone  of  schools. 

(3) ,  Management. 

(4) ,  Impediments  to  extension  and  improvement  of  the  schools. 
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ApnendixD.  On  tlicscs  points  I shall  necessarily  bo  brief.  Mora  lengthened  observations  I reserve 

for  longer  experience.  Yet  since  my  appointment  in  July  to  this,  my  first  district,  some 

State  and  conclusions  "were  unavoidable,  and  seem  to  admit  of  no  dispute. 

prospects  of  f.  The  social  and  educational  standing  of  the  teachers  is  not  and  cannot  be  satisfactory 
Education  at  the  present  salaries.  In  most  of  the  sclu>oln  in  this  district  there  is  no  local  aid  wliat- 
generally  . over  towards  the  payment  of  the  teachers.  The  majority  are  wholly  dependent  on  the 
in  the  Government  grant.  This  is  not  as  it  should  he,  hut  we  must  take  the  facts  as  we  find 
Districts,  as  thenu  quj.  0f  u)4  schools  at  present  (January,  IMK),  under  my  inspection,  there  are 
regards  loca|  t0  teachers’  salary  in  only  27 ; in  15  of  these  the  aid  coming  from  the  Marquess 
bchoois  arid  fl£  gj.gl)<  j regvet  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  a statement 
tneir  ieacn-  ^ ^ extGnt  of  property  in  this  district,  on  -which  nothing  whatever  is  contributed 
towards  the  purposes  of  local  education.  In  my  next  annual  report  I hope  to  be  able  to 
do  so.  Meanwhile  it  may  bo  accepted  as  rather  an  overstatement  of  the  “local  contribu- 
tions,” to  name  them  as  about  equal  to  one  penny  on  every  25  awes  in  the  district. 

But  even  the  Government  grant  docs  not  seem  to  me  to  bo  either  adequate  or  judiciously 
distributed.  Teachers  are  classed  and  paid  with  too  much  reference  to  mere  attainments, 
and  too  little  to  their  ability  as  teachers,  and  actual  success  in  tlieir  work.  I could  name 
a first-class  teacher  in  this  district  who  docs  not  produce  as  good  results  as  many  a third 
class  man.  A list  of  teachers  tabulated  aocordiiiy  to  salary , would  vary  very  much  indeed 
from  a list  framed  in  order  of  merit.  The  system  ol'  payment  by  results  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  has  boon  suggested.  But.  I cannot  approve  of  it.  Many  of  our 
schools  are  small,  and  many  unfavourably  situated.  Teachers  in  towns  would  benefit; 
those  in  mountainous  districts,  among  an  Irish-speaking  population,  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  securing  a sufficient  number  of  passcH.  .Nor  would  a system  of  promotion 
depending  on  the  general  character  of  Inspectors'  reports  bo  satisfactory,  although  a great 
improvement  on  the  present  system,  ns  likely  to  produce  bettor  educational  results  in  judi- 
cious hands.  The  most  serious  objection  to  it,  1 conceive,  would  bo  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  different  districts.  It  must  bo  acknowledged,  however,  that  a system  of  promotion 
essentially  the  same  has  always  been  in  use  without  serious  complaint  in  most  Govern- 
ment departments. 

I would,  however,  propose  that  to  every  timelier  there  be  secured  a certain  minimum 
salary,  according  to  class ; and  an  additional  sum,  to  be  regulated  (as  in  England)  by  re- 
sults. His  salary  would  thus  consist  of  two  portions,  a fixed  sum,  which  should  be  a mini- 
mum, so  as  to  leave  room  for  tiiu  action  of  the  uncertain  amount  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions,  as  a stimulus. 

A second  cause  of  the  low  educational  status  of  the  teachers  here  is  the  unrelenting 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  our  training  schools.  The  operation  of  this 
hostility  requires  no  comment.  Numbers  of  the  schools  are  conducted  by  untrained 
teacherB,  many  of  whom  have  had  no  opportunity  whatever  of  seeing  enlightened  method? 
of  instruction  and  school  organization.  The  evil  of  such  a state  of  things  is  manifest. 

The  teachers,  ns  a body,  are  an  honest,  industrious,  and  well-meaning  class  of  men.  I 
sometimes  find  what  I am  willing  to  believe  is  zeal  and  love  for  tlieir  profession;  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  corresponding  happy  results  are  observable  in  the  schools. 

II.  I am  asked,  “ Is  attention  given  to  the  inculcation  of  a Christian  spirit  and  of  good 
habits  ?”  I do  not  believe  that  the  “ inculcation  of  a Christian  spirit,”  as  a definite  and 
practical  part  of  their  daily  duties,  ever  enters  into  the  thoughts  of  the  majority  of  our 
toacliers.  Their  example  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  an  unconscious  teaching  of  the 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  good  will.  They  are,  ns  I have  above  said,  upright  and  industrious ; 
and  of  the  hundred  under  my  inspection,  tliero  is  but  one  of  whoso  habitual  sobriety  I have 
a doubt. 

III.  The  management,  which  ought  to  bo  the  life  of  the,  system,  is  its  weakest  point. 
In  the.  appointment  of  touchers,  the  selection  of  the  most  competent  person  is  not  made  the 
first  object.  Many  managers  never  visit  tlieir  schools.  Those  who  do,  either  content 
themselves  with  the  bare,  entry  of  the  fact,  or  insert  statements  on  the  conduct  and  educa- 
tional status  of  the  school,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  specimens  of  the  most  fulsome 
panegyric.  These  laudatory  reports  may  bo  found  in  the  worst  schools  in  the  district, 
while  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  the  boat  schools  are  to  be  found  among  those  the  only 
visitor  of  which  is  the  Inspector. 

IY.  The  principal  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  may  ho  found  in  the 
foregoing  statements.  They  may  bu  hriully  summarised  as  follows: — inadequate  com- 
mencing salary  to  teachers ; promotion  not  made  to  depend  in  a sufficiently  marked  man- 
ner on  efficiency ; too  low  a standard  of  admission  ; absence  of  fooling  of  responsibility,  and 
sense  of  duty  in  connexion  with  the  education  of  the  poor  by  the  lauded  interest  and 
mercantile  classes ; and  neglect  of  duty  by  managers.  The  remedial  measures  I would 
suggest,  are — 

1.  None  to  bo  appointed  probationers  who  have  not  served  ns  monitors,  or  been  other- 
wise prepared  for  the  duties  of  principal  teacher. 

2.  Programme  for  probationers  to  bo  raised.  At  present  tho  programme  for  proba- 
tioners is  lower  than  Unit  for  senior  monitors,  in  their  first  year,  and  they  may  be  more 
ignorant  of  tho  geography  of  Ireland  than  tlieir  third  class  pupils. 

3.  Probationers’  salary  to  bo  raised  to  £20,  oxclusivo  of  school  fees  nnd  local  contribu- 
tions, and  that  of  classed  teachers  in  proportion. 
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4.  Classed  teachers  to  receive  capitation  grants  on  pupils  who  pass  a certain  standard.  ApjjendixD, 

aiter  a number  of  attendances,  of  which  the  maximum  shall  be  limited.  At  present,  

teachers  of  the  same  classification,  whose  schools  exhibit  a remarkable  disparity  in  point  State  and 
of  efficiency,  are  on  the  sumo  footing  as  to  income.  prospects  of 

6.  Grants  to  be  withdrawn  where  a sufficient  staff  is  not  kept  up.  In  Myna  there  is  Education 
a school  which  exhibits  a yearly  average  attendance  of  GO,  and  an  attendance  for  the  Se°®rally 
quarter  ended  October  31st,  18G7,  of  09,  under  one  unaided  teacher.  Districts  at 

District  27,  Roscommon  ; Mr.  M'Sweony. — There  are  332  teachers  employed  in  this  spools  and 
district,  of  whom  74  are  males,  and  58  arc  females,  and  these  hold  the  posts  of  principal  their  Teach- 
teachers.  There  are,  besides,  8 assistants,  and  4 junior  literary  assistants,  with  41  paid  ers 
monitors.  Of  the  132  principal  teachers,  G8  either  live  with  their  parents,  or  have  resi- 
dences of  tlieir  own,  the  remaining  64,  or  nearly  half  the  entire  staff,  are  obliged  to  pro- 
vide house  accommodation  for  themselves  as  best  they  can,  in  the  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts in  which  their  schools  are  situated.  The  practice  with  this  class  is  to  hire  rooms  in 
the  houses  of  their  neighbours  and  supply  themselves  with  board ; a course  which  is 
attended  with  great  inconvenience  and  much  loss  of  time. 

The  teachers  are  making  due  efforts  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties.  Eighteen 
male  and  24  female  teachers,  or  33  per  cent,  of  tho  entire  staff  of  the  district  were 
examined  during  the  year,  and  12  male  and  22  female  candidates  were  promoted — pro- 
motion being  awarded  only  in  those  instances  in  which  the  schools  were  woll  or  fairly 
conducted.  There  are  40  schools  in  the  district,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire,  in  which 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  arc  well  and  successfully  taught,  in  the  remaining  num- 
ber very  different  degrees  of  efficiency  arc  supported. 

The  female  teachers  ure  devoted  to  their  profession  with  great  earnestness,  as  a more 
suitable  and  lucrative  one  does  not  present  itself  to  them ; but  the  male  teachers  would 
prefer  employment  in  other  departments,  as  their  pay  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  tho 
position  tliey  aro  expected  to  support. 

The  want  of  a staff  of  efficient  male  teachers  has  been  felt  very  much  this  year. 

In  the  case  of  new  appointments  the  literary  qualifications  of  the  candidates  were  low, 
and  afforded  little  hope  for  success  hi  their  future  career.  This  is  an  evil  that  will  be 
found  to  grow  with  the  system  until  it  is  checked  by  the  institution  of  provincial  training 
schools,  in  which  parties  aspiring  to  tho  post  of  teacher  should  be  educated  for  the  pro- 
fession. In  the  case  of  female  candidate  teachers  this  want  does  not  exist,  as  the  convent 
schools  supply  the  place  of  training  institutions,  and  furnish  a large  number  of  fairly 
qualified  teachers  to  the  country. 

I cannot  here  overlook  the  position  the  convent  schools  have  taken  among  the 
National  schools.  In  them  not  only  are  the  children  of  the  poor  educated,  hut  such  of 
them  as  evince  an  aptitude  for  teaching  are  selected  for  the  post  of  paid  monitor,  and  next 
are  sent  out  to  the  rural  schools  to  diffuse  the  instruction  of  which  the  convent  schools  are 
the  source.  Of  the  G now  female  teachers  appointed  this  year  in  this  district,  4 received 
their  education  in  convent  schools,  and  in  the  ease  of  those  already  employed,  I believe 
76  per  cent,  have  been  selected  from  the  local  convent  schools. 

As  a general  rule  when  a clerical  manager  requires  a mistress  for  his  school  he  applies 
to  the  nuns  for  a teacher,  and  they  select  one  for  him  from  their  statf  of  monitresses.  This 
is  one  of  the  gravest  points  in  relation  to  National  education  at  present.  There  are  about 
140  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  tho  National  Board,  which  are  affording  not  only 
a free  education  to  the  poor,  but  aro  supplying  well  qualified  teachers  to  the  state,  without 
any  expense;  in  fact,  theso  have  become  tho  normal  schools  of  the  country,  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  such  whatever  changes  time  may  bring  about,  and  should,  for  this  reason, 
receive  more  support  und  greater  encouragement.  There  are  many  ways  for  rendering 
these  schools  more  effective,  and  of  extending  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  them  ; but 
I shall  not  enter  into  details  in  reference  to  them  at  present. 

The  management  of  the  National  schools  is  vested  in  individuals — there  is  no  Com- 
mittee in  this  district.  These  parties  are  clergymen,  or  lay  gentlemen  of  respectability. 

They  often  visit  tho  schools,  but  do  not  take  any  part  in  conducting,  as  they  are  too 
heavily  pressed  with  professional  duties  to  divert  their  attention  to  business  not  in  imme- 
diate connexion,  with  them. 

The  question  of  extension  belongs  to  tho  past.  There  arc  plenty  of  schools  in  operation. 

The  great  question  at  present  is  to  render  those  in  existence  as  effective  as  possible.  One 
means  to  this  end  is  to  pay  the  teachers  more  liberally,  and  pay  them  according  to  the 
results  of  their  industry  anil  skill  in  conducting  their  schools.  The  teachers  holding  high 
ranks  in  the  scale  of  classification  will,  if  hulustrioua  and  successful,  attract  larger 
schools  than  those  in  lower  grados,  and  cannot  fail  to  ensure  large  salaries,  and  if  they, 
through  neglect,  or  want  of  industry,  should  fail  to  support  largo  and  well-taught  schools, 
they  have  no  claim  for  tho  rewards  that  are  duo  to  teachers  who  adopt  a different  course. 

_ District  28,  Longford ; Mr.  Bradford Generally  the  teachers  who  have  served  some 

time  are  improving  in  the  management  of  their  schools,  but  tho  younger  masters  are  too 
frequently  persons  who  will  require  a long  time  to  become  properly  conversant  with  their 
duty,  particularly  as  regards  attention  to  tho  school  records,  discipline,  and  system.  The 
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managers  have  no  choice,  young  men  of  the  kind  desirable  for  the  service  do  not  offer 
themselves  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  probable  income,  and  the  managers  must 
take  the  best  they  can  get.  Thu  school  programme  is  much  more  carefully  followed  than 
formerly,  and  a copy  of  Mr.  Joyce's  book  on  school  management  is  now  owned  by  nearly 
every  teacher  in  the  district.  A considerable  improvement  has  resulted  in  very  many 
cases  from  closely  following  the  directions  given  in  the  prefaces  of  the  lesson-hooks. 

The  teachers  seem  satisfied  with  their  position,  and  do  not  make  any  effort  to  leave  it. 
However,  in  this  part  of  Ireland  the  elder  teachers  could  do  nothing  out  of  the  Board’s 
service,  hut  keep  a hedge-school — now  a wretched  employment.  The  younger  men  are 
not  so  satisfied;  two  went  this  year  to  farming  with  their  father  (one  of  these  was  a very 
good  teacher),  three  went  to  America,  two  of  these  were  particularly  smart  and  intelligent. 
Were  an  annual  pension,  on  retirement,  allowed,  intelligent  young  men  would  be  more 
willing  to  enter  the  service,  or  remain  in  it.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  reaving  the  Lest 
boys  of  their  family  for  the  constabulary  or  army,  aud  give  the  prospect  of  a pension  a 
foremost  place  among  their  reasons.  A vcarly  pension  would  be  preferred  to  a much 
larger  retiring  allowance  than  is  yet  granted.  The  teachers  know  nothing  of  business, 
and  a sum  of  money  in  their  hands  soon  melts  away  without  being  of  much  use  to 
their  families. 

The  social  position  of  the  teachers  is  not  good.  The  requirements  on  the  programme 
for  first  class  are  so  great  that  few  can  acquire  them.  Those  for  second  class  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  present  young  teachers.  Therefore  the  salary  of  most  is 
small,  and  the  income  from  school  fees  is  very  little.  Most  of  the  teachers  lmvc  to  keep  the 
school-house  repaired,  and  several  have  to  pay  rent  for  it.  Their  residences  are  often  at 
a great  distance,  so  that  they  are  put  to  a great  inconvenience,  and  tempted  to  curtail  the 
hours  they  should  spend  in  school.  From  all  those  causes  they  cannot  hold  the  position 
in  society  they  ought;  their  food  must  be  indifferent,  aud  their  dwellings  humble.  Con- 
sidering their  many  disadvantages  they  make  a creditable  appearance.  They  enjoy  respect 
from  tlieir  good  character,  and  the  great  estimation  learning  (however  abstract)  was  for- 
merly held  in  by  the  peasantry  has  not  yet  entirely  departed. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  good  in  every  respect,  except  the  want  of  sufficient  care 
to  suppress  prompting  and  copying,  which  still  prevail  in  many  schools  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  an  examiner,  loss  of  time  in  the  inspection  aud  moral  injury  of  the  pupils. 
Forbearance  on  account  of  religion  appears  universally  prevalent  in  the  schools  of  mixed 
attendance.  The  conduct  of  the  pupils  generally  on  the  occasion  of  my  visits  (both  regu- 
gular  and  incidental)  is  very  good ; and  the  personal  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  the  pupils 
is  improving.  _ Religion  is  taught  in  almost  every  school,  and,  of  course,  particular  atten- 
tion to  it  is  paid  by  the  managers,  who  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  Inter- 
mediate religious  instruction,  however,  in  schools  with  only  one  room,  and  children  of 
more  than  one  persuasion  must  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  those  who  have  to  turn 
out  on  the  road  in  bad  weather.  Dissatisfaction  on  this  point  is  beginning  to  be  felt  here, 
as  the  number  of  Protestant  pupils  is  on  the  increase. 

The  management  is  not  vested  in  a committee  in  any  ease.  The  managers  are  clergy- 
men (principally  Roman  Catholic),  landlords,  or  respectable  laymen.  The  managers  would 
not  tolerate  any  defect  in  the  moral  conduct  of  their  teachers,  and  the  religious  instruction 
is  well  attended  to.  Beyond  this,  in  many  eases,  tho  management  proceeds  no  farther 
than  correspondence  with  the  Board  and  Inspector,  and  an  occasional  visit  to  the  school; 
very  few'  examine  the  pupils,  or  assist  the  teacher  in  supplying  requisites,  or  obtaining 
from  the  children  the  fees  that  their  parents’  circumstances  warrant.  Some  of  the  mana- 
gers will  not  allow  the  parents  to  be  pressed  to  pay  even  less  than  what  they  ought. 
Hardly  any  ever  make  a present  of  a map,  a dock,  or  any  other  appliances  not  likely  to 
be  supplied  by  a collection  among' the  pupils.  As  a body  they  are  favourable  to  the  Na- 
tional system,  and  do  not  exhibit  a wish  to  change  it  for  tho  denominational. 

The  impediments  which  I formerly  pointed  out  seem  as  far  ns  ever  from  being  removed, 
except  that  arising  from  the  had  state  of  tho  school-houses.  Tho  managers,  in  a few 
cases,  have  applied  for  aid  to  build,  and  some  others  are  likely  to  follow  their  example, 
nowr  that  they  see  what  is  doing  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  Mr.  V ere  Foster  lias  again 
offered  aid  for  building,  and  some  mm-vested  school-houses  aro  about  to  be  erected  in 
place  of  the  present  small  cabins  which  might  have  remained  long  enough  but  for  the 
assistance  given  by  this  gentleman,  of  whose  kind  and  untiring  exertions  too  much  cannot 
be  said,  home  of  the  other  impediments  I mentioned  formerly,  viz.,  the  irregular  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils ; their  late  attendance  every  morning,  and  the  early  age  at  which  they 
leave  school,  appear  to  be  at  present  irremovable.  But  that  arising  from  the  inferior 
acquirements  and  intelligence  of  the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  appear  as  candidates, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  clever  monitors  to  re-engage  in  tho  service  as  teachers,  would,  it 
is  very  probable,  be  very  much  removed,  if  a larger  salary  were  granted  to  third  and 
second  class  teachers.  I would  also  beg  to  suggest  the  advantage  of  granting  annual  pen- 
sions instead  of  retiring  allowances,  and  of  lengthening  the  period  of  the  senior  monitors’ 
service,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  properly  trained  for  tlie  duties  of  teacher.  At  present, 
m many  cases,  they  leave  when  they  are  beginning  to  know  their  business  thoroughly  and 
before  they  have  acquired  such  a taste  for  teaching  ns  would  prevent  them  from  going  to 
some  other  employment. 
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District  29,  Trim ; Mr.  Conwoll — As  in  former  years,  I have  liad  returns  forwarded  AppendixD. 

to  me  from  the  different  schools,  showing  how  the  children  in  the  various  classes  are  pro-  

vided  with  their  necessary  school  hooks,  ami  also  of  the  number  of  children  promoted  from  stot«  and 
class  to  class  in  each  school  during  each  quarter  of  the  past  year;  but,  owing  to  theF°spe«“  of 
limited  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  returns  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I ^ uc^a 
have  not  been  able  to  tabulate  these  important  and  instructive  results.  £n  tlie‘  y 

I I am  not  surprised  to  find  several  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  educated  at  much  Districta  as 
expense  to  the  State,  and  who  would,  under  other  circumstances,  make  teaching  the  chosen  regard„  ’ 
business  of  their  lives,  anxious  to  exchange  the  profession  for  almost- any  other  course  of  ScLools  and 
life  in  most  of  which,  however  humble,  he  expects  to  find  himself  able  to  earn  an  im-  their  Teach- 
pro’ved  income.  The  lugli  rates  of  all  kinds  of  markets  which  have  prevailed  for  some  era. 
considerable  time  past,  render  the  teachers’  salaries  no  longer  even  nearly  worth  what  they 
formerly  were  to  them ; and,  as  managers  of  schools,  with  a few  honourable  exceptions,  do 
little  or  nothing  to  provide  for  the  comfort  or  the  improved  social  position  of  the  teachers, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  coining  to  the  aid  of  so  deserving  a body  as  the  National  school 
teachers  of  this  country.  From  the  experience  of  the  past  I am  prepared  to  say  that 
voluntary  local  contributions  in  aid  of  the  teachers’  incomes  need  not  be  depended  upon. 

I would  however,  most  strongly  urge  that  some  scheme  of  compulsory  local  taxation, 
specially  designed  for  educational  purposes  and  the  increase  of  teachers’  incomes,  should 
id  speedily  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  Unless  something  be  done, 
and  done  soon,  the  Board  must  be  prepared  to  lose  the  services  of  many  well  qualified 
teachers,  whoso  special  fitness  for  the  skilful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office  has 
already  cost  the  State  much  money. 

II.  In  every  school  in  the  district,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  been  able  to  reach,  due 

attention  is  given  to  the  inculcation  of  good  habits  and  of  a Christian  spirit,  attended  with 
satisfactory  results.  . , , . t,  . , . 

III.  Out  of  41  managers  of  schools  in  the  district  three  arc  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  four  laymen— two  of  the  latter  being  proprietors,  and  two  agents  of  estates. 

There  arc  27  clergymen  and  7 laymen  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  managers  of  schools, 
in  the  district.  One  of  the  latter  is  a manager  of  a bank,  another  a grain  merchant,  another 
an  extensive  grazier,  and  the  remaining  four  are  clerks  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

IV.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  is  becoming  very  low.  The  only 
remedy  I could  suggest  would  be  compulsory  taxation,  under  sanction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  lor  the  promotion  of  public  education  in  Ireland. 

District  30,  Dublin,  North  ; Mr.  Sheehy.— I.  I am  too  short  a time  in  charge  of  the 
North  Dublin  District  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  teachers  of  it  are  im- 
proving as  instructors  of  youth,  ami  as  school-keepers;  but  I am  sufficiently  long  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  very  attentive  to  their  school  duties, 
and  very  many  of  them  zealous  and  efficient,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
several  classed  and  trained,  whose  inefficiency  and  incompetency  I had  occasion  to  refer  to  in 
my  ordinary  reports  on  their  schools.  The  practice  of  allowing  candidates  to  attend  the 
instruction  given  by  the  Professors  to  the  teachers  in  training,  and  of  classifying  those 
candidates  afterwards,  has  done  great  injury  to  the  schools  of  my  district,  as  it  led  to  the 
appointment  of  many  of  them  to  schools,  which  they  are  quite  unfit  to  conduct.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  whether  the  training  establishment  has  done  more 
harm  or  more  good  to  the  National  schools  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  If  the 
qualifications  of  many  of  the  teachers  be  very  poor,  their  remuneration  is  equally  so ; as 
the  local  aid,  in  the  way  of  school  fees,  which  are  the  only  allowance  from  most  of  the 
managers,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  grant  from  the  Board.  Compared  with 
the  teachers  in  other  parts  of  Irelund,  those  in  the  city  of  Dublin  labour  under  two  dis- 
advantages—they  have  to  pay  more  for  their  support,  and  they  receive  less  seliool-fccs, 
on  account  of  the  very  humble  circumstances  of  the  parents  of  the  children  that  attend 
the  Dublin  schools.  . . 

II.  The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  in  my  district  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  during  the 

past  year.  The  children  were  well  conducted,  and  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  teachers, 
unless  in  a few  instnuccs,  where  proper  discipline  was  not  maintained..  I lie  teachers  m 
general  are  steady,  temperate,  and  attontivo  to  their  duties,  and  in  their  conduct  show  a 
good  example  to  their  pupils.  , , , , 

III.  The  2 convent  schools,  and  75  of  the  ordinary  town  and  rural  Hehoola,  are  under 
the  management  of  18  ltoman  Catholic  clergymen,  who  visit  them  on  an  average  once  a 
week;  3 rural  schools  are  under  the  management  of  2 clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  visit  them  occasionally ; mid  1 town  school  is  under  the  management  of  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  who  visits  it  frequently.  The  Poor  Law  Union  school  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Union,  and  is  visited  occasionally  by  the  Guardians ; o 
of  the  prison  schools  are  for  convicts,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons,  and  the  remaining  one  is  a city  prison  school,  and  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Superintendent ; the  two  Lunatic  Asylum  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor,  who  visits  them  very  often;  the  eight  model  schools  are  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  are  visited  and  examined  by  the  Head  Inspectors  and  myself,  and  the 
two  evening  schools  are  hold — one  in  a model  school,  and  the  other  in  an  ordhjarytown  schoo  . 
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AppendixIX.  TV.  One  of  the  great  impediments  to  the  improvements  of  the  National  system  is  the 

present  mode  of  paying  the  teachers.  Salary  is  awarded  to  them  now  by  the  Commis- 

State  and  sionera  on  their  classification,  and  not  on  their  efficiency  in  their  schools ; and  hence  it  ig 
prospects  of  not  unusnai  to  find  teachers  paid  inversely  to  their  efficiency.  As  the  object  of  the  entire 
grant  is  to  educate  the  people,  it  seems  but  rational  that  those  who  do  most  towards 
fiTthT  7 accomplishing  that  object  ought  to  be  paid  the  most ; and,  therefore,  that  teachers  should 
Districts  as  Pai(i’  as  in  England,  by  results.  If  the  same  amount  of  salary  now  paid  on  classifica- 
Tegards  * tion  be  PaiJ  tlie  teacliers  on  tlie  results  produced  in  their  schools,  none  hut  the  idle  can 
Schools  and  complain  of  the  change,  since  the  high-classed  teachers,  who  are  generally  the  most 
their  Teach-  skilful  and  experienced,  can,  with  the  same  effort,  produce  greater  results  than  the  low- 
ers. classed  and  less  skilful,  and  thereby  obtain  a larger  share  of  the  grant.  I am  quite  sure 

that  no  greater  improvement  could  be  introduced  into  the  National  schools  than  that  of 
paying  the  teachers  by  results.  I remember  cases  of  first-class  teachers,  whose  schools 
were  inferior  to  those  of  third-class  teachers,  and  whose  attention  I directed  to  the  matter 
but  to  no  purpose;  but  had  I the  power  at  the  time,  I would,  as  a matter  of  equity  and 
fair  dealing,  have  given  the  larger  salary  to  the  hard-working  third-class  teacher,  and 
the  smaller  one  to  the  Idle  first-class  teacher. 

District  31,  Ballinamore;  Mr.  Molony. — I.  Teachers. — Having  been  only  eight  months  in 
charge  of  the  district,  I do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  making  any  lengthened  remarks  under 
this  or  the  following  heads.  The  teachers,  as  a class,  appear  to  be  a steady,  respectable 
body,  conducting  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  society  with  becoming  modesty  and 
propriety.  Notwithstanding  their  small  incomes,  and  the  slender  prospect  of  bettenV 
their  condition  as  National  teachers,  they  seem  devoted  to  their  calling,  at  least  they 
manifest  no  desire  to  abandon  it  for  another  means  of  living. 

II.  The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  satisfactory. 

III.  The  management  is  individual,  there  being  no  school  committee  in  the  district. 
Of  clerical  managers,  17  are  Roman  Catholic,  5 Established  Church,  2 Presbyterian,  and 
2 Methodist ; there  are  f>  lay  managers,  all  Protestant  gentlemen  of  propertv  and  influence. 
The  management,  except  in  very  few  cases,  is  merely  nominal. 

IV.  The  system  of  National  education  requires  little  extension  in  this  district;  to  its 
improvement  there  are,  undoubtedly,  many  serious  impediments,  such  as  the  want  of  suit- 
able and  properly-furnished  school-rooms,  the  great  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils,  the  prevention,  generally,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  teachers  under 
their  control  from  availing  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  training  institution,  the  want 
of  active,  vigilant  local  supervision  on  the  part  of  managers,  and  last,  though  certainly 
not  least,  the  very  inadequate  salaries  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  teachers,  those  in  third 
class.  This  impediment  effectually  debars  clever,  intelligent  young  men  from  entering 
the  sendee,  and.  prevents  those  already  in  it  from  devoting  themselves  heartily  and 
zealously  to  their  duties.  Until  something  is  done  to  remedy  the  evil  now  complained  of 
the  Commissioners  and  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  improvement  in  any  or  in  every 
other  direction  will  fail  to  render  the  National  system  thoroughly  effective  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

District  32,  Tuam  ; Mr.  Cowley. — A residence  of  only  eight  months  in  the  district  is  not 
enough  to  enable  me  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  any  extended  or  very  reliable 
exposition  of  its  general  state,  and  my  few  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  notice  of  its 
one  or  two  salient  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  district  wants  schools.  During  the  past  year  six  new  ones  have 
been  taken  into  connexion ; upon  an  application  for  two  others  I have  this  week  received 
orders  to  report,  Three,  soon  I hope  to  become  National,  are  in  operation  already;  and 
there  is  a prospect  of  five  more.  These  will,  in  some  measure,  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
population;  but  even  then  I think  there  will  be  an  opening  for  as  many  more. 

In  the  second  place,  the  district  wants  monitors.  In  May  last  it  possessed  only  twenty 
of  the  senior  class,  it  now  has  thirty-eight ; it  ought  to  have  nearly  double  the  number. 
In  the  Gort  district,  for  eightv-three  schools  in  operation,  the  total  numbers  of  monitors 
always  exceeded  sixty;  while  here,  for  103  schools,  the  allowance  was  only  half  so  many. 
Thus,  when  a vacancy  offers  for  a teacher,  it  has  generally  to  be  filled  up  by  a raw  untrained 
youth,  who,  left  too.  soon  to  his  own  devices,  seldom  rises  beyond  third  class.  Hence 
the  present  low  classification  of  the  teachers,  which,  reacting  upon  its  cause,  in  many  cases 
prevents  the  appointment  of  monitors  where  the  average  attendance  is  sufficient.  I would, 
therefore,  urge  upon  the  Commissioners  exceptional  liberality  in  these  appointments, 
whether  by  allowing  first-class  teachers  one  more  than  the  attendance  would  exactly  justify, 
or  by  intrn.-ting their  instructions  to  the  more  promising  third  clas3  teachers,  who,  from  short- 
ness of  sendee  alone,  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  attaining  a higher  grade. 

The  teachers  as  a body,  are  a hard-working  well  conducted  class,  not  at  present  too 
well  contented  with  their  position  and  prospects.  It  would  appear,  even  upon  the  selfish 
calculating  principles  of  political  economy,  that  their  payment  is  too  low,  since  the  supply 
tordly  equals  the  demand.  "When  a vacancy  occurs  there  is  generally  considerable  delay 
before  a suitable  candidate  can  be  found,  and  several  times  we  have  been  obliged  to  have 
recottrsb  to  other  districts.  Many  promising  young  men  are  lost  to  the  service  because 
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,.  can  find  a better  opening  in  tlie  police.  So  long  as  they  see  this  body  better  fed, 
tetter  lodged,  better  clod,  and  much  less  worked  than  the  tcnchers,  so  long  will  they  prefer 
the  uniform  of  tlie  Constabulary. 

I must  not  leave  this  subject  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  general  loyalty  of  the 
teachers  The  contraiy  has,  I am  aware,  been  alleged  by  certain  foolish  persons,  who 
ddio-ht  in  speaking  at  random  upon  subjects  of  which  they  know  nothing ; but  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  converse  with  the  various  classes  of  the  people  will  find  the 

teachers,  as  a body,  the  most  loyal  of  all. 

' The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  in  most  respects  good  ; but  far  too  little  importance  is 
attached  to  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  truthfulness. 

Some  of  the  managers  take  a real  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  competent  teachers,  and 
in  the  progress  of  the  schools ; but  in  too  many  cases  their  supervision  is  confined  to  a few 

^The^chi'ef  impediments  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  National  education  in  the 


AppencHxD. 

State  and 
prospects  of 
Education 
gen  erally 
in  the 
Districts,  as 
regards 
Sabools  and 
their  Teach- 
ers. 


I.  The  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  which 
impede  the  erection  of  suitable  school-houses,  and  the  due  training  of  the  teachers. 

II.  The  poverty  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  which  causes  irregularity  in  the  attendance  and 
in  the  payment  of  fees. 

III.  The  want  of  schools. 

IY.  The  low  classification  of  many  of  the  teachers,  consequent  upon  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  monitorial  staff. 


District  33,  Mullingar ; Mr.  D’Arcy.— On  the  whole  the  teaching  power  of  the  schools 
in  this  district  has  not  improved  during  the  past  year.  Scarcely  any  of  the  teachers  are 
now  trained  at  the  central  model  school,  and  when  a school  becomes  vacant  by  the  death 
or  resignation  of  the  master,  it  often  happens  that  a person  of  no  experience  in  teaching, 
and  of- very  low  literary  acquirements,  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it. 

Generally  speaking  there  is  no  local  aid  given  to  the  support  of  the  teacher,  except  a 
few  pence  paid  weekly  by  a portion  of  the  pupils,  and  in  too  many  instances  the  master 
most  depend  on  the  salary  paid  by  the  Board,  which  in  the  case  of  a probationer  is  only 
£15  a vear.  As  this  is  the  position  offered  to  an  intelligent  young  man,  on  his  entrance 
into  the  public  service,  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  surely  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  are  so  few  eligible  candidates,  proposing  themselves  to  take  charge  of  schools.  _ It  is 
much  to  he  regretted  that  local  parties  make  so  little  exertion  to  render  the  position  of 
the  schoolmaster  more  comfortable;  by  thus  acting  they  fail  to  secure  the  services  of  effi- 
cient and  earnest  teachers,  on  whose  exertions  the  well-being  of  society  so  much  depends. 
It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  no  system  of  pensions  for  superannuated  teachers,  has  been 


as  yet  sanctioned  by  Government.  . . 

National  education  has  alreadv  conferred  great  advantages  on  this  country,  it  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  agencies  in  suppressing  crime,  and  improving  the 
moral  tone  of  the  people : because  crime  and  enlightenment  are  antagonistic.  But  the 
system  of  National  education  is  capable  of  still  further  improvement.  In  our  schools,  which 
are  purely  elementary,  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  provide  efficient  teachers— men 
having  an  aptitude  for  their  work — who  would  bend  all  their  energies,  to  make  their  pupils 
proficient  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; a large  staff  of  such  teachers  wou  prove 
to  be  the  most  useful  public  servants,  and  the  most  effective  agents  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  society  at  large.  . ,,  . ..  , , 

I am  sure  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  °*  tte  te  .f^8  u,  . 
their  control ; and  I hope  that,  local  parties  shall  he  obliged  willingly  or  unwillmgl}  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  schools.  , , 

As  payment  of  teachers’  salaries  by  “results”  is  now  being  debated,  I beg  to  make  a few 
observations  regarding  it.  At  first  sight  payment  by  results  presents  a very  fair  aspect, 
but  on  a little  consideration  it  will  be  found  to  be  surrounded  by  no  small  difficulties. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a teacher  placed  among  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious, 
who  inculcates  a Christian  spirit  among  his  pupils,  and  teaches  them  to  live  as  good  men 
ought  to  live;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  some,  and  the  irregular  attendance  of 
others,  their  literarv  proficiency  is  low.  Take  another  teacher  whose  genera  con  ue  m y 
not  be  free  from  blame,  yet  owing  to  circumstances  his  pupils  answer  bej  ter,  a . 

does  not  bring  more  earnestness  or  more  competency  to  the  discharge  of  Ins  duties  than  t 
former.  Now,  will  the  literary  standard  be  a fair  measure  to  apply  to  t ie  use  i^nes 
these  two  men  as  public  servants?  Again,  by  whom  are  tlie  literary  resu  s o • 

era’  exertions  to  he  measured?  If  by  the  District  Inspector,  it  will  bring  him  = 

on  many  occasions  with  both  managers  and  teachers,  and  the  Board  shall  bo  y 

frequent  appeals  and  complaints.  , , . . . 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  my  opinion  is 
to  a well-considered  scheme  for  paying  the  teachers  in  accordance  wi  a 

their  literary  exertions ; hut  into  such  a scheme  other  elements  s oi  e 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  at  any  one  examination  dunng  the  year.  _ 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Inspector  to  take  a broader  view  in  some  cas 
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Appendix!).  District  34,  Galway  ; Mr.  Gordon.— -Those  teachers  who  have  been  for  some  time  inth 
Board’s  service,  and  many  of  whom  have  been  trained,  seem  disposed  to  be  earnest  inth 
discharge  of  their  duties  ; and,  with  few  exceptions,  cheerfully  adopt  any  suo-fiesti0ng  ]pf! 
for  their  guidance.  They  have  chosen  teaching  as  the  profession  of  their  UveT 
and  are  anxious  to  make  it  as  remunerative  and  as  respectable  as  they  can.  fit 
many  of  the  young  men  lately  appointed,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  resignations  and 
withdrawals  from  the  sendee  within  the  year,  take  a school  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
apparently  to  afford  them  the  means  of  support  in  the  meantime,  till  they  can  find  some 
thing  better  to  do.  Nine  teachers  from  this  district  have  left  the  service  since  January 
last,  most  of  them  young  men  who  have  been  employed  iu  teaching  for  a short  time  onlv 
I think  that  this  fluctuation  is  mainly  owing  to  the*  fact  that  in  schools  under  the  man" 
agenient  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  teachers  are  refused  the  advantage  of  training*  a 
disability  which  tells  not  only  on  their  usefulness  as  school-keepers,  but  also  on  their 
classification,  and  consequently  on  their  salaries.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances 
managers  often  experience  the  greatest  difficulty,  especially  where  little  or  no  school-fees 
are  paid,  in  securing  the  services  of  any  teacher  possessed  of  qualifications  hio-her  than 
those  which  obtain  for  him  a temporary  certificate  as  probationer.  As  matters'3 stand  at 
present,  I do  not  think  the  teaching  staff  in  this  district  is  likely  to  improve.  A few  of 
the  more  deserving  teachers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  appointment  to 
schools  to  which  a yearly  donation  is  attached  by  the  landlord  of  the  property  on  which 
the  school-house  has  been  erected  ; hut  these  philanthropic  landowners  are  so  “few  and 
far  between”  as  to  affect  but  little  the  general  statement  that  the  teachers  of  this  district 
as  a body,  are  very  poorly  paid ; ancl  that  many  of  them  have  a hard  struggle  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  management  is  entirely  iu  the  hands  of  individuals,  a few  of  whom  are  either 
landed  proprietors  or  their  agents,  but  the  great  majority  are  clergymen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  They  generally  seem  anxious  about  the  success  of  their  schools  visit 
them  frequently,  and  exercise  a general  surveillance  over  both  teachers  and  pupils.  ? 

The  impediments  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  National  education  in 
this  district  are  twofold,  viz. those  that  affect  the  teacher’s  fitness  for  his 
work,  and  those  that  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  the  pupils ; and  these  two  classes 
of  impediment  may  be  said  to  act  more  or  less  reflexly  on  each  other.  Managers 
are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of  properly  qualified  trained  teachers 
where  little  or  no  school  fees  are  paid;  and  in  such  cases  they  are  even  less  likely  to  ob- 


*■  ‘ ----- -0-  — . , auu  as  uib  iiurroiimuilj 

nave  little  confidence  in  their  fitness,  the  attendance  falls  off  in  consequence. 

I have  already  shown  lioiv  the  absence  of  school-fees  tends  to  act  as  a hindrance  to  the 
extension  of  education ; and  I merely  refer  to  it  again  here  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
anect  the  daily  attendance;  a cause  which  in  rural  sections  operates  no  less  strongly  than 
the  poverty  of  the  population  and  the  farming  operations.  Much  good  is  being*  done, 
However,  even  under  these  adverse  circumstances.  New  school  buildings  are  being  erected; 
and,  indeed,  all  that  is  needed  to  make  National  education  universal  in  the  remote  west,  is 
some  solution  of  the  present  difficulty,  owing  to  which  managers  are  often  compelled  to 
appoint  and  retain  young  men  possessed  of  neither  ability,  experience,  nor  preparatory 
training  for  the  work.  J r r 1 

District  35,.  Ballinasloe ; Mr.  O’Neill. — I.  I have  had  reason  t*  feel  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in.  which  the  teachers  of  this  district,  as  a body,  discharged  their  duties  during  the 
past  year.  ° 8 

^eem  C0?te.nt  their  position,  but  many  of  the  younger  teachers  com- 
plain that  their  income  is  insufficient  to  maintain  them,  and  appear  ready  to  take  ad- 
iXnf  1 tha,fc  may  offer  for  a transfer  to  a more  lucrative  field  of 

+ 1 ?av*lagai«  t0  rfnark.  a great  and  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  eligible  male 
Pritt  w -r  ^ • 0f  teaSer’  a difficulty  which  will,  I*fear,  ultimately^ lead  to  a 

SSS.' ” trachme  U“kSS  b » addition  to  the 

rrr  on  moral tone  Df  dle  Ecl,°ols  is,  so  far  as  1 can  observe,  very  satisfactory. 

a re™a™s  unchanged  since  last  report ; and'l  have  nothing  to  add 

r?r  ±er'-at,0ns  under  tllIa  lrad  embodied  in  that  document. 

* 1 bn  i>-re  nV 3Pecml  ‘“pediments  to  the  extension  uf  National  Education  in  this 
““Pediments  to  its  improvement  have  been  fully  discussed  in  my  reports  for 
me,  . -f  • 1 -d  d do  n'd  lntend  at  present  to  enter  upon  any  suggestions  as  to  the 

J '“P'^ng  tbe  system,  ,vith  regard  to  the  literary  instruction  of  the  pupils 
attend  n onr  schools.  I take  leave,  however,  to  offer  a few  remarks  with  reference  to  a 
subject  which  occupies  a prominent  place  in  last  rear’s  “ Blue  Book,”  via.,  the  combina- 
tion of  agricultural  with  literary  instruction  in  ordinary  National  schools. 
fA„en7eni-T5a?PIei,e“10n%1  milst  Premise  that,  regarding  the  question  merely 
£2“  te’Jn  t"ial  P£m5  0f  Vnr’ 1 sd<‘uld  adTOCate  the  introduction  of  agricultural  instme- 
rar  schools.  In  practice,  however,  I fear  that  unless  special  arrangements 
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can  be  made  for  the  efficient  literary  instruction  of  the  pupils,  the  addition  of  a “ school  AppendvtD. 
farm  ” oven  supposing  it  to  lie  conducted  by  tbe  teacher  in  the  most  approved  and  success- 
fnl  manner,  is  often  found  to  bo  positively  injurious  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  school—  “'“**"* 
in  other  words,  that  where  there  is  only  one  teacher  to  conduct  both  literary  and  agnail-  |.du;alioa 


sMencv  in  requirin',  ...  . , 

one  Inspector,  while  another  Inspector  is  bound  to  insist  upon  his  devoting  the  greater  part  reg:ards 
of  his  time  to  the  ordinary  school  business.  I doubt  very  much  if  any  small  farmer  could  Schools  and 
show  a satisfactory  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  compelled  to  spend  nearly  all  their  Teach- 
his  time"  away  from  his  farm,  leaving  his  labourers  without  any  supervision.  ers. 

My  attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  this  subject  from  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  three  agricultural  schools  now  in  my  charge.  One  of  these  schools  is  in  a very 
satisfactory  state  as  regards  the  literary  proficiency  of  the  pupils ; but  I attribute  this  to 
the  fact  of  there  being  an  assistant  teacher  in  charge  of,  and  responsible  for  tlie  literary 
instruction  of  the  children,  the  principal  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  management  of 
the  farm,  and  only  occasionally  taking  part  in  the  general  business  of  the  school.  The 
other  two  schools,  though  conducted  by  highly-classed  teachers,  are  not  by  any  means  as 
useful  to  the  localities  in  which  they  arc  situated  as  might  be  reasonably  expected.  One 
of  them  indeed,  I regard  as  decidedly  inefficient,  so  far  as  the  literary  proficiency  of  the 
children  is  concerned.  The  other  school  seems  pretty  fairly  worked,  but  the  attendance 
is  very  small,  and  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  young  children.  At  my  last  inspection 
of  this  school,  which  is  conducted  by  a teacher  in  first  division  of  second  class,  I found 
onlv  20  children  present,  of  whom  only  two  or  three  were  over  ten  years  old.  On  the  day 
previous  I had  inspected  a school  not  two  miles  distant,  in  charge  of  a probationer,  where  I 
found  70  boys  present,  of  whom  at  least  12  or  15  were  over  twelve  years  old,  and  therefore 


beneficial  to  both  teacher  and  pupils;  hut  that  where  tbe  attendance  is  not  high  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  this,  the  general  welfare  of  tlie  school  is  likely  to  be  sacrificed,  without  any  counter- 
balancing advantage,  by  the  introduction  of  “ model  farming”  into  the  course  of  instruction. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  I think  it  well  to  express  my  opinion  that,  besides  recuring 
uniformity  of  judgment  on  the  proficiency  attaiued,  many  other  advantages  would  follow 
from  the  appointment  of  two  or  three  Inspectors  specially  qualified  for  the  purpose,  who 
would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  into,  and  reporting  upon,  the  instruction 
given  in  vocal  music  and  drawing.  These  subjects  are  special  in  their  nature,  and  require, 
besides  natural  taste,  a great  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  enable  an  Inspector  to  ex- 
amine effectively  upon  them. 

District  36,  Parsonstown ; Mr.  S.  Brown.— As  I have  been  but  a short  time  in  eharge 
of  this  district,  I shall  be  brief  in  my  general  observations  on  this  occasion.  I can  fully 
corroborate  the  statement  of  my  worthy  predecessor,  that  the  teachers,  as  a body,  ha\e 
discharged  their  duty  with  faithfulness  and  ability.  Under  Mr.  FitzGeralds  vigorous  and 
judicious  inspection  education  has  evidently  made  much  progress  during  the  last  few  years 
— there  are,  in  fact,  few  decidedly  had  schools  in  the  district.  If  the  results  are  not  in  all 
cases  what  we  would  desire,  but  a small  share  of  the  blame  can  be  laid  to  the  teachers 
account.  Irregular  attendance,  early  removal  from  school,  and  the  neglect  of  parents  to 
enforce  a due  attention  to  home  lessons  are  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  failure. 

The  conduct  of  teachers  is  excellent.  I have  not  heard  of  a single  instance  of  miscon- 
duct during  the  past  year;  but  I have  heard  them  spoken  of  by  influential  parties  as 1 teach- 
ing by  example;”  an  educational  influence  of  no  little  importance.  Many  of  mein  ai  e dis- 
satisfied with  their  income,  and  I know  a few  with  large  families  who  find  it  dUncult  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  present  high  price  of  food.  In  some  instances  the 
want  of  a suitable  residence  for  the  teacher,  within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  school,  is 
a serious  inconvenience.  One  teacher  has  to  walk  10  miles  daily  in  going  to  and  from  his 
school,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  he  is  often  late  in  his  attendance  in  tlie  morning. 
Many  of  the  young  teachers  are  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Board  by  the  expectation  of 
an  early  increase  to  their  salary.  If  they  be  disappointed,  I have  no  doubt  they  will  Iook 
out  for  other  employment.  this  is  the  more  to  he  regretted  as  there  is  not  an  adequate 
supply  of  young  men  qualified  for  the  office  of  teacher,  or  of  lads  preparing  for  it,  and, 
consequently,  when  vacancies  for  male  teachers  occur,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
get  suitable  men  to  fill  them.  There  was  not  a senior  (male)  monitor  of  third  or  lounn 
year’s  standing  at  the  last  annual  examination  of  monitors ; nor  is  there,  a single  senior 
monitor  in  the  district  even  in  his  third  year  of  sendee.  Before  they  are  qualified  either 
by  age  or  literary  attainments  to  become  teachers,  they  emigrate  or  accept  other  situations. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  reason,  there  is  no  other  situation  requiring  an  equ  am  un 
of  education  and  general  intelligence  where  the  salary  is  so  low.  _ 

There  is  no  change  in  local  management  of  any  importance  during  t e y*al-  Y ~ 

quaintance  with  the  district  is  too  short  to  enable  me  to  speak  confidently  o ,. 

of  supervision,  which  the  managers  exercise.  In  several  cases  I thin  l is  very  g , 
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hut  I know  some  who  take  a very  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools,  visit  tym 
frequently,  and  appear  desirous  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  which  I have  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools,  school-houses,  and  littings,  and  in  sbme  cases  they  have  don 
so  where  the  improvements  entailed  a considerable  expenditure. 


District  37,  Celbridge;  Mr.  O’Galligan — The  year  which  we  have  just  passed  throng 
has  been  one  of  unusual  gloom— whether  we  regard  it  from  a moral  or  material  point  °of 
' view  ; trade  and  industry  have  been  greatly  paralysed,  and  this  country  lias  passed 
through  what,  at  the  time,  appeared  a moat  alarming  crisis. 

Owing  to  their  superior  intelligence,  aud  constant  intercourse  with  the  families  of  their 
pupils,  tiie  teachers  of  this  district  have  been  exposed  to  great  temptation,  and  had  thev 
yielded  to  such  solicitations,  would  have  proved  most  dangerous  enemies  to  the  cause  of 
law  and  order.  I feel  great  pleasure  in  reporting,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  tempta- 
tions the  teachers  have  displayed  singular  prudence  in  their  conduct,  and  rare,  fidelity  to 
the  cause  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  support.  It  is  also  most  encouraging  to 
find  that  during  the  past  year  a smaller  number  of  teachers  (only  five  male  and  four 
female)  than  usual  have  left  the  service  of  the  Board.  This  fact  is'thc  more  satisfactory 
when  we  reflect  that  any  person  who  might  have  been  afraid  to  avow  liis  disloyalty  in 
this  country,  would  naturally  have  sought  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  by  emigration 
to  the  great  Transatlantic  Republic. 

Of  the  small  number  of  male  teachers  who  left  our  sendee  during  that  period,  two  were 
obliged  by  delicate  health  and  old  age  to  abandon  that  occupation  ; another  (a  sou  of  one 
of  the  foregoing')  temporarily  resigned  his  situation  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  a little 
farm  which  his  father  had  taken  ; another  emigrated  with  liis  family  to  America,  and  the 
remaining  one  became  clerk  to  the  firm  which  at  present  has  the  contract  for  conveying 
the  Board’s  parcels,  &e.,  to  their  destinations.  J b 

During  the  past  year  only  eight  monitors  (seven  of  whom  had  completed  a service  of 
more  than  two  years)  resigned  their  appointments,  and  four  of  them  subsequently  entered 
the  teaching  body— one  as  principal,  aud  the  other  three  as  assistant  teachers.*  Oa  the 
other  hand,  no  less  than  eleven  monitresses  resigned  that  office— six,  after  having  held  it 
for  two  or  more  years;  and. out  of  that  large  number,  only  two  continued  in  the  Board’s 
service  one  as  principal,  and  the  other  assistant  teacher.  From  these  facts  one  might, 
on  first  thought,  be  led  to  infer  that  male  monitors  are  more  anxious  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  Board  than  their  comrades  of  the  female  sex,  but  the  reverse  is  the  ca=e ; 
and  the  anomaly  may  be  accounted  for  by  stating  that,  during  the  year  1867  only  four 
vacancies  w ere  created  by  the  death,  marriage,  &c. , of  female  teachers,  while  those  of 
male  teachers  amounted  to  a larger  number  (five) ; in  addition  to  the  vacancies  which 
Were  filled  up  during  the  year,  there  are  at  present  no  less  than  seven  openings  for  male, 
and  only  one  for  female,  assistants,  which  still  remain  unfilled. 

Were  the  salaries  of  male  monitors  augmented,  as  recommended  in  my  last  report, 
ana  those,  of  both  sexes  obliged  to  remain  content  with  that  which  they  at  present 
enjoy,  until  they  should  have  proved  themselves  deserving  of  “ a step  in  advance,”  by 
satisfactory  answering  at  their  yearly  examination,  a superior  class  of  monitors  would 
probably  be  enlisted,  and  fewer  deserters  from  the  ranks  allowed  to  escape  than  is,  unfor- 
tunately, the  rule  during  most  years  of  the  present  period. 

Three  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  resignation  of  so  many  female  monitors.  1st,  The 
well-grounded  dread  with  which  they  regard  the  annual  examination  of  monitors — a more 
severe  ordeal  (relatively  speaking)  than  that  to  which  male  and  female  teachers  are  sub- 
jected. ~nd,  The  difficulty  which  most  females  experience  in  procuring  educational  ap- 
pointments aftmr  the  completion  of  their  course  as  senior  monitors  i few  of  the  latter 
being  even  qualified  for  promotion  to  first-class  monitorship3.  3rd,  The  absence  of  all 
ope  of  bemg  allowed  to  attend  the  training-department,  while  waiting  for  employment; 
tod  the  probability  that  they  will  gradually  lose  so  touch  of  tlieir  previously- acquired 
knowledge  as  to  be  ultimately  disqualified  for  admission  into  the  second  or  first  class,  and 
Jj*5  be  precluded  from  obtaining,  sufficient  means  of  Support  for  themselves,  and,  as  is 
Often  the  case,  a helpless  mother  (or  younger  sisters)  in  addition.  If  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  could  be  induced,  by  moderate  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  to 
* XAt0\  tram™g-sch°ols  would  soon  be  filled  with  candidates  of  a higher 
intellectual  standard  than  can  under  present  circumstances  be  expected;  and  fhepoS- 
s Saion  of  a certificate  that  the  bearer  bad  attended  at  least  one'  course  of  lectures, 
would  be  regarded  as  a recommendation  (and  not  a disqualification  as  now)  whenever  a 

.TOUM  aPPly  ‘°  “ ClCriCal  °f  Katioaal  sd“°l5>  at“M 
I he  teachers  of  this  district,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  continue  to  maintain 
their  previous  high  character  for  steadiness,  love  of  their  vocation,  and  fidelity  tfitheir 
^toy  onerous  duties.  Though  the  decline  of  trade  has,  in  most  instances,  lowered  the 
receipts  from  local  sources,  while  the  increased  prices  of  bread,  meal,  &c.,  have,  ou  the 
other  hand,  rendered  their  official  salaries  less  productive,  they  still  contrive  fo  preserve  a 
S°Clal  p0Sltl0n  amon3st  the  more  prosperous  but  less  intelligent  farmers,  by 
d ^ alm0S.t  evel‘r  ^vhk  of  this  agricultural  district. 

Ait  undefined  dread  of  an  impending  change  in  the  mode  of  comp^nghting  their  services, 
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prevents  many  deserving  teachers  from  applying  themselves  with  sufficient  earnestness  and  AppendixD. 

perseverance  to  their  studies  as  candidates  for  promotion  and  though  they  entertain  the  

utmost  confidence  that  their  claims  for  adequate  remuneration  will  he  justly  and  favour-  State  and 
ably  considered  by  the  Board,  many  excellent  teachers,  particularly  those  who  have  large  H°sPe£j  0 
families  depending  upon  them  for  support,  fear  lest  their  incomes  might  be  made  to  depend  flneraiiv 
in  great  measure  upon  the  very  uncertain  results  of  a single  annual  examination  of  their  jn  t]ie  y 
pupils.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  teachers  who  are  Districts,  as 
most  anxious  to  promote  the  future  success  in  life  of  their  scholars  must  frequently  give  regards  ’ 
offence  by  insisting,  with  perhaps  unnecessary  urgency,  on  the  regular  and  punctual  Schools  and 
attendance  of  the  children,  the  careful  preparation  of  the  home-lessons  bv  the  latter,  the  their  Teach- 
re<rular  payment  of  school  fees,  neatness  of  person,  and  apparel,  &c.,  points  upon  which  their  ers. 
reputation  as  efficient  teachers  vitally  depend,  hut  which,  nevertheless,  often  press  rather 
painfully  upon  parents  of  delicate  constitutions,  or  indolent,  and  perhaps  improvident 
habits,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  mauy  a teacher  would  dread  lest  on  the  appointed 
day  a large  per-centage  of  his  pupils  might  voluntarily  (or  by  order  of  their  parents) 
absent  themselves  from  the  examinations,  and  thus  inflict  a serit  ms  reduction  in  tlie  in- 
come of  their  conscientious  but  injudicious  teacher.  Dangerous  epidemics  (such  as  cholera 
and  scarlatina)  also  exercise  a most  depressing  effect  upon  the  attendance,  although  the 
existence  of  the  malady  might  not  have  been  even  suspected  in  the  locality  a few  daj-s 
previous  to  the  one  appointed  for  the  annual  examination.  On  a comparatively  recent 
occasion  I found  only  twenty  pupils  present  in  one  of  the  best  convent  schools  I had  ever 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting.  In  this  case,  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  from  two 
hundred  (or  more)  down  to  twenty,  was  certainly  not  attributable  to  any  want  of  zeal  or 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  excellent  ladies  who  conduct  the  school,  but  to  the  alarming 
spread  of  cholera  and  typhus  fever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  convent. 

In  my  annual  report  for  18GG,  I gave  the  outline  of  a plan  which  would,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  secure  two  most  desirable  results,  namely,  earnest  and  skilful  attention  to  school 
duties  in  the  daytime,  and  reasonable  self-culture  during  the  leisure  hours  of  the  (early) 
morning  and  evening.  The  teachers,  with  whom  I have  conversed  on  the  subject,  express 
themselves  quite  content  with  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  would  accept  the  principle 
of  being  allowed  to  earn  increased  pay  by  means  of  more  efficient  lahour  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction  and  the  liveliest  gratitude. 

It  would  greatly  contribute  to  promote  the  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  school, 
if  an  earlier  hour  than  “ before  noon’’  were  appointed  for  making  the  usual  daily  records. 

There  are  three  serious  evils  which  result  from  the  present  arrangement,  namely,  1st, 
though  the  teacher  is  required  to  have  the  rolls  marked  before  noon,  that  duty  is  fre- 
quently postponed  until  “recreation  ” commences  at  12.80  or  1.0  p.m.,  when  the  teacher 
most  likely  marks  the  rolls  from  memory,  while  the  pupils  are  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
play-ground,  or  discussing  their  dinners  in  their  parents’  hoards;  frequent  inaccuracies 
result  in  this  way ; the  result  of  indolence,  rather  than  of  any  intention  of  ■wilfully  ex- 
aggerating the  real  numbers.  2nd,  even  when  the  duty  is  fulfilled  within  the  appointed 
time,  very  little  opportunity  (half  an  hour,  or  an  entire  one  at  the  utmost)  is  afforded  the 
Inspector  of  checking  the  accuracies  of  these  entries  from  actual  observation,  many  pupils 
being  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  absenting  themselves  for  the  remainder  of  the  (lay,  and 
the  teacher  being  unaware  of  their  non-arrival,  is  liable  to  forget  making  the  proper 
entries  on  the  leave-slate.  3rd,  the  pupils,  in  many  instances,  consider  themselves  suffi- 
ciently punctual  if  they  reach  the  school-room  in  time  to  answer  their  names,  and  except 
they  cannot  legitimately  record  the  attendance  of  such  pupils,  the  teachers  do  not,  in 
general,  regard  their  want  of  punctuality  as  a very  serious  fault ; all  these  evils  would,  in 
toy  opinion,  be  avoided,  if  the  time  specified  in  the  Fourth  General  1 tide  fur  Teachers  w'ere 
changed  to  eleven  a.m.,  and  separate  records  kept  of  the  “half-time  ” pupils  who  cannot 
attend,  except  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  “ Factory  Act.” 

District  38,  Dublin,  South ; Mr.  O’Carroll. — There  are  some  points  in  the  previous  part 
of  this  report  to  which  I will  here  draw  attention. 

1st,  There  is  a much  larger  attendance  of  girls  in  the  National  schools  of  this  district 
than  of  hoys.  At  my  inspection  last  year  3,078  girls  were  present,  and  only  2,314  boys. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  the  72  schools  examined  for  Secondary  No.  1 Report, 
being  3,G83  girls,  and  only  2,G23  hoys. 

2nd,  The  girls  remain  longer  in  the  schools,  and  surpass  the  boys  in  every  branch  of  the 
school  programme.  Bv  the  ages  table  it  will  be  seen  that  only  53  boys  were  “ of  14  years 
and  over”  in  those  72  schools,  while  20G  girls,  exclusive  of  the  paid  monitors,  had  attained 
that  age ; and  the  proficiency  tabic  will  show  the  comparative  progress  of  both  sexes— 
not  only  in  reading  and  grammar,  but  in  "writing  and  arithmetic— branches  in  w'hich  it 
would  be  supposed  the  boys  should  excel,  the  girls  are  far  superior.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  proficiency  table  that  of  2,314  boys  present,  1,517,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number  were ‘in  the  First  Book,  and  only  46  in  the  Fourth,  while,  of  3,978  girls  present  at 
the  same  inspection,  the  number  in  First  Book  was  2,028,  or  little  more  than  half,  with 
236  in  the  Fourth,  and  so  on  throughout  the  other  branches. 

3rd,  Two-thirds  of  the  schools  are  in  charge  of  female  teachers,  assisted  by  113  paid 
monitresses,  while  there  are  only  1 7 monitors  in  the  male  schools.  There  are  only  24 
schools  in  the  district,  in  charge  of  male  teachers,  while  there  are  50  conducted  by  females, 
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and  of  that  number  9 are  convent  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1 568 
girls,  and  298  male  infants,  or  in  all,  1,866,  thus  showing  that  those  9 convent  schools 
have  on  their  rolls  more  than  one -fourth  of  all  the  National  school  children  of  the  dbtrict. 
Now,  to  what  class  of  schools  did  those  children  belong  who  exhibited  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency ? Where  were  the  236  girls  in  the  Fourth  Book  educated  ? 162  of  them  in  the 
convent  schools,  and  13  more  in  2 schools  where  nuns  constantly  superintend  the  secular 
instruction,  making  175  in  all.  In  those  schools  also  the  50  paid  monitors  marked  Fifth 
Book  were  educated ; and  to  the  convent  schools  we  are  undoubtedly  much  indebted  for 
the  superior  education  given  to  the  National  school  girls  of  this  city;  and  if  still  the 
general  proficiency  be  considered  low,  what  would  it  have  been  but  for  the  nuns?  Take 
away  the  marks  obtained  by  the  convent  school  girls  from  the  proficiency  table,  and  it  will 
be  low  indeed. 

Sixty-three  paid  monitors  were  awarded  gratuities  at  the  examination  of  1867 — 16  of  ti:em 
were  from  the  convent  schools,  and  of  the  10  first  class  monitors  examined  at  Easter  8 
were  from  those  schools,  and  their  papers  were  most  satisfactory. 

There  is  one  of  those  convent  schools  to  which  more  than  a passing  notice  must  be  given 
wlien  the  question  is  the  state  of  National  education  in  this  district.  I mean  Baggot- 
street  National  school.  It  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  800.  At  my  last  inspec- 
tion of  it,  I hacl  109  pupils  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books.  Out  of  SS9  in  the  entire 
district  “ able  to  read  the  Third  and  higher  Books  with  ease  and  intelligence,”  210  were 
pupils  of  this  school;  of  the  149  “able  to  work  correctly  sums  in  proportion  a:id  practice,” 
31  were  in  Baggot-street ; and  out  of  359  “ able  to  work  correctly  sums  in  division  of 
money,"  76  were  in  it.  I had  in  the  entire  district  only  262  “ able  to  parse  syntac- 
tically," 64  of  them  belonged  to  Baggot-street;  277  in  the  72  schools  examined,’ could 
“ write  with  ease  and  freedom,”  70  were  Baggot-street  girls ; and  so  on  through  every 
branch.  I find  marked  for  the  entire  district  as  learning  embroidery  254,  of  that  number 
60  belong  to  this  school.  It  alone  can  lay  claim  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  pro- 
ficiency marks  obtained  by  the  72  schools  examined.  I do  not  know  how  much  it  receives 
from  the  Commissioners,  but  I am  sure  it  is  little,  when  we  consider  all  the  good  it  has 
done.  In  a district  of  girls  and  infants  like  this,  such  an  establishment  is  invaluable. 

It  will  not  be  considered  that  I have  devoted  too  much  space  to  a class  of  schools  so 
ably  conducted,  attended  by  more  than  one- fourth  of  all  the  National  school  children,  and 
indirectly  influencing  them  all. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  day  schools  of  this  district  is  6,536,  viz.,  2,723  boys  and 
3,S13  girls.  Of  the  boys  1,032  are  infants,  who  attend  schools  conducted  by  females’,  leav- 
ing only  1,691  for  schools  in  charge  of  male  teachers,  while  the  female  teachers  have 
4,845  pupils.  The  disparity  between  the  boys  and  the  girls  given  here  is  very  striking. 
Where  are  the  thousand  boys  who  should  be  daily  iu  our  National  Schools  ? ’ They  are 
in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  of  which  our  infant  schools  are  the  nurseries. 
And  had  the  connexion  with  the  convent  schools  been  severed,  as  was  proposed  some  time 
since,  3,000  girls  must  have  been  struck  off  the  National  roll  in  one  district  only.  What 
would  our  schools  have  been  then  ? In  Roman  Catholic  districts  a wreck — “ran  mates 
in  gurgite  vasto ." 

Again,  how  is  it  that  the  male  schools  under  trained  teachers,  highly  classed,  do  not  yield 
results  comparable  to  those  just  described?  One  cause  is  the  inequality  of  the  teaching 
staff,  including  the  paid  vionitors  of  every  grade  and  the  workmistresses  and  assistants. 
There  are  2 1 0 recognised  female  teachers  in  the  district,  or  one  for  every  23  pupils  in 
daily  attendance.  While  for  the  1,691  boys  under  male  teachers,  there  are,  including  the 
monitors  and  assistants,  only  58  paid  teachers,  or  one  for  every  29  in  daily  attendance. 
Boys  well  qualified  for  monitors  cannot  be  had,  the  salary  is  too  low,  and  the  monitor^  we 
have  are  inferior  to  the  monitresses,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  their  examination 
papers. 

_ The  teachers  of  those  boys  do  not  give  them  the  same  amount  of  instruction  that  is 
given  to  the  girls.  Then  in  the  girls’  schools  there  is  a comparatively  large  fourth  class,  to 
select  the  monitors  from ; but  in  the  boys’  schools  a very  small  one.  For  every'  fourth  class 
hoy  in  the  district  there  are  5 fourth  class  girls.  Only  115  hoys  of  13  years  and  over  were 
present  at  my  inspection  last  year,  while  there  were  365  girls  of  that  age;  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  those  girls  were  in  the  Fourth  Book,  while  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  boys  of 
the  same  age,  viz.,  of  “ 13  and  over,”  were  classed  as  high.  Is  not  this  a probable  proof 
of  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  girls.  When  the  ages  of  the  boys 
who  attend  the  National  schools  of  this  district  are  considered  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that 
so  great  a portion  of  them  attend  the  female  schools.  Women  are  better  teachers  than 
men  are  of  infant  boys,  who  require  in  their  instructors  a patience,  gentleness,  and  kind- 
ness, which  few  men  possess. 

I will  now  give  the  classification  of  the  hoys  in  the  23  boys’  schools  examined  at  Secon- 
dary, No.  1 inspection. 

608  in  the  First  Book. 

449  in  the  Second  Book, 

153  in  the  Third  Book. 

43  in  the  Fourth  Book. 

1,253  hoys  present. 
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Of  the  608  in  the  First  Boole  226  •were  infants,  unable  to  read  correctly,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  appear  on  the  proficiency  table ; only  9 of  those  schools  had  pupils  in  the 
Fourth  Book,  the  largest  number  being  in  Ringsend  male  which  had  8 ; five  or  six  of  those 
schools  receive  gratuities  for  unpaid  monitors.  I do  not  see  what  advantage  those  schools 
derive  from  such  gratuities.  They  are  no  doubt  an  addition  to  the  teachers’  salaries ; but 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  much  better  to  increase  their  salaries  by  a capitation  grant 
according  to  the  proficiency  of  their  schools.  Unless  some  such  arrangement  be  made,  I 
fear  the  fourth  class  will  disappear  altogether  from  the  male  schools  of  this  district. 

I have  now  to  consider  the  ordinary  infant  schools.  There  are  12  of  them  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,310,  viz.,  64-7  males  and  G63  females.  Six  of  those  schools  are 
held  in  rooms  totally  unfit ; where,  from  want  of  space  and  suitable  accommodation,  such 
as  yards,  playgrounds,  class-rooms,  &c.,  order  and  cleanliness  are  scarcely  possible,  and 
half  the  teaching  power  is  lost.  And,  though  the  staff  is  large,  viz.,  12  principals,  21  assist- 
ants, and  16  monitors,  or  49  in  all — being  one  teacher  for  every  26  pupils  in  average 
attendance — yet,  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  children  were  unable  to  read  sufficiently  well 
to  obtain  marks  on  the  proficiency  table,  and  the  majority  could  not  read  at  all.  But, 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  936  of  the  6,112  present  at  the  secondary 
inspection  were  under  5 years  of  age ; and  that  new  pupils,  never  at  school  before,  are 
being  constantly  admitted. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  aid  given  by  the  Board  to  those  schools  should  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  room  as  well  as  on  the  number  in  attendance.  A room  calculated  to  accommo- 
date only  60  should  not  be  allowed  a teaching  staff  sufficient  for  100.  A rule  of  this  descrip- 
tion, strictly  carried  out,  would  oblige  the  managers  and  patrons  to  provide  suitable  rooms. 

There  is  one  class  of  schools  to  which  I have  not  yet  alluded.  I mean  rural  schools 
attended  by  boys  and  girls,  and  in  charge  of  lay  females.  There  are  6 of  them,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  35  each.  Two  of  them  are  held  in  houses  in  very  bad  repair. 
They  hadno  pupils  in  the  Fourth  Book,  and  but  29  altogether  in  the  Third  at  last  secondary 
No.  1 inspection.  They  are  tolerably  conducted.  Of  the  2 prison  schools  on  the  district  roil 
one  has  been  closed  these  two  years  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The 
other  is  in  operation,  but  only  a few  of  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  attend  it,  the  average 
being  only  19,  though  there  are  perhaps  70  under  26  years  of  age  on  the  prison  books ; 
and  even  the  attendance  of  those  on  the  school  roll  Is  not  continuous — if  their  services  are 
required  in  the  house  they  must  leave  the  school.  Tet,  if  the  reclamation  of  the  criminal 
is  the  chief  object,  surely  the  school  ought  to  form  a more  important  part  of  prison  dis- 
cipline. 

I have  now  reviewed  the  different  classes  of  schools,  and  may  here  state  that  the  chief 
impediments  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  National  education  are — -1st,  the  want 
of  suitable  school-houses  ; 2ud,  the  late  and  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils  ; 3rd,  the 
low  salaries  of  the  assistants  and  monitors,  especially  in  the  male  schools.  But,  above 
all,  the  want  of  trained  male  teachers,  consequent  on  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  to  the  training  institution  and  the  model  schools.  This  opposition  has  increased 
year  after  year ; it  lias  stopped  the  progress  of  our  schools,  and  it  is  a bar  to  National 
education,  which  only  the  legislature  cau  remove. 

District  39,  Carlow ; Mr.  Coyle. — What  I have  frequently  stated  with  regard  to  the 
condition,  circumstances,  and  social  position  of  the  teachers  is  equally  applicable  at  present, 
and  it  is  useless  for  me  to  go  over  the  same  ground. 

The  talent  of  the  country  will  never  he  extensively  employed  in  teaching  till  talent  can  find 
an  adequate  reward.  The  large  number  of  teachers  in  third  class,  in  the  low  division  of  second, 
and  those  many  years  in  lowest  division  of  first,  get  as  much  salary  as,  in  a majority  of 
cases,  they  deserve,  and  certainly  as  much  ns  they  could  get  in  any  other  calling,  unless 
in  some  mechanical  art,  if  they  had  been  apprenticed  to  any  such. 

Some  young  teachers  in  second  class,  and  others  in  first  class,  are  not  paid  sufficiently, 
and  their  lot  drives  young  men  of  suitable  ability  to  seek  employment  in  other  walks  of 
life.  Tliis  is  natural,  and  will  continue,  no  matter  how  people  may  think  otherwise,  as 
long  as  the  same  circumstances  continue. 

From  various  causes  not  less  easy  than  useless  to  specifically  mention,  non-payment  of 
ahool-fees  has  become  the  rule  and  the  usage.  The  exceptions,  judging  by  the  past,  would 
he  increased,  I think,  by  an  increase  of  salary  by  the  State,  unless  made  conditional  on 
increase  of  school- fees,  not  so  much  in  the  individual  quota  paid,  as  in  the  number  that 
should,  pay. 

If  I had  power  I would  not  admit  into  any  school  even  a pauper’s  or  beggar’s  child 
without  payment  of  some  fee,  lie  it  ever  so  small.  Non-payment  leads  to  negligence,  In- 
difference, and  irregularity,  and  degrades  the  cause  of  education.  At  the  very  outset  in 
life  it  inculcates  a mean,  low,  pauper  spirit,  injurious  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  In 
any  school  the  best  scholars  will  be  fouucl  to  be  th  ose  who  pay  something.  The  non-payers 
he  found  oftenest  without  books,  slate,  and  paper,  will  he  found  oftenest  absent, 
oftenest  late  in  arrival,  and  oftenest  idle  and  mischievons. 

People  may  contend  for  this  system  or  for  that,  whatever  they  think  best,  most  effective, 
and  freest  from  faults;  but  non-payment  of  school-fees  would,  in  my  mind,  first  degrade, 
and  at  last  destroy  the  usefulness  of  them  all. 
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I would  then,  if  I could,  insist  on  payment  of  school-fees  by  every  pupil ; and  if  I suc- 
ceeded, I would  then  be  in  a condition,  and  have  the  inclination,  to  ask  increased  salaries 
from  the  State.  If  both  were  done,  there  would  be  no  want  of  talented  men  and  women, 
as  there  is  now,  especially  of  the  men,  to  seek  employment  in  our  schools ; and  then 
“ schoolmaster  ” would  not  he  a synonyme  for  “ poor  straggler,”  suggestive  of  poverty  and 
lowliness. 

Non-training  is  injurious ; I hope  it  will  soon  be  remedied  in  some  satisfactory  manner- 
but  all  the  training  that  ever  was  or  will  be  thought  of,  or  given,  would  not  make  good 
schoolmasters  of  crowds  now  in  that  profession,  or  of  the  crowds  that  will  succeed  them, 
unless  a prospect  of  remuneration  be  held  out  sufficient  to  enlist  talent  in  the  sendee,  in 
the  profession  of  schoolmaster.  This  appears  to  me  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  discussion, 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  is  so  long  without  being  acted  on. 

With  hardly  an  exception  the  teachers,  male  and  female,  are  models  of  good  conduct, 
and  for  this  they  are  greatly  respected,  in  spite  of  their  lowly  position. 

If  education  is  not  far  advanced,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  within  reach  of  even-  child  of  sufficient 
age  in  this  whole  district,  except  in  a few,  very  few  localities,  where  I expect  to  have  it 
available  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

District  40,  Bray;  Mr.  MaeSheehy — In  the  course  of  my  observations  I have  been 
obliged  to  advert  to  not  a few  faults  in  the  schools  of  this  district ; yet  I can  assert, 
with  a clear  conscience,  that  they  are  fully  as  well-conducted  and  as  useful  as  they  could 
be  expected  to  he  upon  a candid  estimate  of  their  circumstances  and  means,  and  of  the 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  which  their  teachers  enjoy.  The  efficiency 
of  schools  is,  to  a great  extent,  a question  of  money,  and,  if  I can  form  a reasonably 
accurate  judgment  from  the  accounts  which  eminent  educationists  have  given  of  the  con- 
dition of  elementary  schools  in  other  countries,  and  from  some  personal  observation 
outside  Ireland,  I do  not  fear  to  say  that  in  the  schools  of  this  district  at  least  as  much 
instruction  is  given  for  the  same  money  as  in  an  equal  number  of  schools  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

District  41,  Portarlington ; Mr.  Graham. — I regret  to  say  that  the  prospects  of  the 
teachers  appear  to  be  most  mournful.  To  those  already  in  the  sendee  (of  any  standing) 
the  decrease  in  the  population,  the  poverty  of  the  cottier  class,  the  decrease  in  the  small- 
farmer  class,  the  want  of  due  independence  in  the  demand  for  school-fees,  the  indiscri- 
minate admittance  of  “free  pupils”  by  managers,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  sympathy 
by  landlords  and  the  larger  farmer  and  shop-keeping  class,  hold  out  no  hope  of  ameliora- 
tion without  active  Shite  legislation,  and  a compulsory  school  rate. 

During  the  past  year  the  rate  of  provisions  has  proved  a source  of  great  privation  to 
teachers  (especially  to  those  with  families).  This,  of  course,  would  apply  to  all  civil 
servants,  but  teachers  are  not  civil  servants,  because  local  sources  are  supposed  to  cater  to 
their  wants.  This  is  a myth,  and  it  ought  not  to  be,  because  those  who  benefit  directly 
or  indirectly  by  their  exertions,  ought  to  pay  for  their  support- 

This  leads  me  to  compulsory  education,  viz.,  a rate  to  be  levied  upon  all  who  have 
property,  and  who  are  materially  interested  in  the  increased  intelligence  and  prosperity  of 
the  Irish  people. 

Many  years  ago,  I advocated  a local  educational  rate,  based  on  the  educational  grant, 
and  a proportional  local  educational  scale,  based  upon  the  present  Poor-law  area,  such 
rate  to  be  levied  under  and  paid  under  the  present  Poor-law  valuation,  and  each  school  to 
be  paid  under  each  Poor-law  Union,  according  to  a uniform  scale,  proportionate  to  the 
salary  payable  by  the  National  Board. 

Under  this  plan,  no  extra  official  staff  would  be  required. 

The  rates  and  disbursements  would  be  carried  out  as  at  present,  and  the  amount  would 
be  dulyfiated  by  the  Government,  subject  to  objection  by  Guardians  cognizant  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  school  and  locality. 

I would  advocate  an  increase  of  all  salaries  of  teachers  from  third  class  up. 

Few  teachers,  who  are  applicants,  who  show  qualification  on  examination,  under  third 
class  ever  arrive  at  that  class.  "Whereas,  those  who  have  been  duly  prepared,  never  fail  to 
get  third  class  at  first  examination.  This  has  been  the  case  for  years,  -in  my  experience. 

II.  The  general  conduct  of  the  teachers  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  during  the 
past  year.  With  two  exceptions,  I have  found  them  loyal,  obedient,  and  faithful  servants. 
Under  circumstances  cf  privation,  I have  found  them  patient  and  uncomplaining. 

Few,  except  those  trained  as  monitors,  look  for  schools;  and  even  these  'under  great 
discouragement  under  the  penal  disabilities  dispensed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

III.  Management  continues,  as  heretofore,  co-operative,  but  not  interfering. 

IV.  The  gentry  and  influential  laity  talk  a deal,  but  do  not  seem  to  care  for,  or  under- 
stand, the  work  going  on,  or  proposed  to  be  carried  out. 

District  42,  Gort ; Mr.  Stapleton As  I am  only  eight  months  in  charge  of  this  district, 

it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  me  at  present  to  say  whether  the  teachers  are  improving *s 
instructors,  but  I can  safely  say,  that  the  teachers,  as  a body,  display  great  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  I have  found  them  generally  anxious  to  carry  out  anyaug- 
gestions  I felt  called  upon  to  give  them. 
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There  are  =orae  of  the  .teachers  in  this  district,  who  are  very  comfortable  for  their  posi-  AppendixD. 
tion  in  life,  and  consequently  tolerably  content  with  their  situation.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  however,  are  dissatisfied  with  their  salaries.  They  receive  little  or  nothing  from  e an 
children,  whose  parents  are  either  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  education,  or  thmk  that  Education 
thev  are  not  called  upon  to  do  so,  as  the  teacher  is  paid  by  the  Board.  generally 

The  social  standing  of  the  teachers  is  respectable,  all  of  them  endeavour  with  a praise-  the 
worthy  pride  to  keep  up  a position  equal,  if  not- superior,  to  that  of  a small  fanner,  and  ra  as 

manv  cases  their  means  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  this.  _ regards 

The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  very  good.  In  all,  in  this  district,  religious  instruction  Schools  and 
is  riven  regularlv  on  everv  duv  of  combined  instruction,  and  in  70  per  cent,  of  them  on  their  Teach- 
Saturdav  for  two  hours.  ^The  best  test  I have  for  this,  is  the  conduct  of  the  children  ers. 
when  under  examination,  and  from  this  I can  form  a fair  opinion ; in  the  first  place,  prompt- 
ing is  almost  wholly  eradicated  from  the  schools  ; and  secondly,  when  I have  occasionally 
discovered  a prompt  by  similarity  of  error,  I was  invariably  told  the  truth  by  the  children 


on  making  inquiry. 

The  management  of  the  schools  in  this  district  is  exclusively  individual.  Twenty-one 
of  the  managers  are  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  is  a clergyman  ef  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  remainder,  four  in  number,  are  laymen. 

All  the  managers,  with  a few  exceptions,  take  a lively  interest  in  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  welfare  of  their  schools  and  teachers,  frequently  visiting  to  examine  the 
children,  to  read  ova-  the  reports,  and  to  enforce  the  attendance.  _ _ 

The  chief  impediment  to  the  advance  of  education  in  this  district  is  the  difficulty  ot 
getting  the  teachers  trained.  The  young  teacher,  without  trainiug,  can  scarcely  he  ex- 
pected to  be  a good  school  conductor,  especially  if  he  was  educated  at  one  indifferently  con- 
ducted, which  is  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence  in  some  parishes  in  which  there  are  no 
good  schools,  and  whose  managers  under  a mistaken  view  of  the  old  saying Charity 
begins  at  home,”  are  unwilling  to  appoint  a teacher  who  comes  from  a different  P^sh. 

Another  matter  which  greatlv  impedes  the  labours  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  great  irregularity  o'f  the  attendance,  the  average  attendance  in  some  schools 
being  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  average  on  rolls.  This  is  a deficiency  resulting  partly 
fronf  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  parents.  In  making  this  statement,  I do  so  with  re- 
servation ; the  parents  frequently  exhibit  a praiseworthy  anxiety  to  have  their  children 
educated,  and  the  children  themselves  manifest  an  equal  share  of  anxiety ; as  1 have  tre- 
quentlyseen  them  trudging  through  mire  and  rain  a distance  of  three  or  four  miles  to  attend 


school. 


District  43,  Thuries ; Mr.  Lawler.— I have  nothing  to  add  to  the  statements  I made 
under  this  head  last  year,  as  the  state  and  prospects  of  education,  as  far  as  I can  see,  are 
pretty  much  the  same  now  as  they  -were  then,  though,  of  course,  somewhat  improved. 

District  44,  Athy ; Mr.  W.  R.  Molloy — I do  not  think  that  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  progress,  as  compared  with  former  years,  in  the  National  schools  of  this  district.  This 
may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  unprecedentedly  irregular  attendance  of  the 
pupils  up  to  the  month  of  April,  owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  and  to 
the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  at  a later  period.  In  the  spring,  also,  emigration,  ti>  a con- 
siderable extent,  took  place  from  different  parts  of  the  district,  and  amongst  the  emigrants 
were  many  of  the  senior  pupils  of  the  schools. 

The  apprehension  of  a change  for  the  worse  in  the  mode  of  paying  their  salaries  has  un- 
settled some  of  the  most  skilful  teachers,  and  disposed  the  younger  men  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  appointments  in  the  Excise  and  other  departments  of  the  Civil  Service,  hire 
trained  and  five  untrained  teachers  connected  with  this  district,  left  the  Board’s  service 
during  the  year.  With  regard  to  six  of  the  ten  teachers  referred  to,  more  liberal  remune- 
ration from  their  schools  would  likely  have  induced  them  to  remain.  The  newly  appointed 
teachers  were  inferior  to  those  of  previous  years.  The  want,  on  the  part  of  candidates,  of 
preliminary  training  for  the  office  of  teacher  is  becoming  more  strongly  felt  every  day. 
Managers  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  meet  with  suitable  male  teachers  for  vacant  schoo  -. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  in  the  interests  of  the  schools,  that  some  arrangement  of  a satisfactory 
nature  may,  ere  long,  be  arrived  at  on  the  following  points,  which  are  of  urgent  import- 
ance:— (a)  Preparatory  training  for  the  office  of  teacher;  (5)  the  adoption  of  a more 
liberal  scale  of  remuneration  to  the  teachers,  whether  based  upon  ‘ payment  by  results  m 
connexion  with  literary  classification  or  otherwise ; and  (c)  extended  provision  for  pen- 
sions to  teachers  unable  by  age  or  infirmity  to  discharge  their  school  duties  efficient  y.  . 

The  conduct  of  the  teachers  of  this  district,  as  a body,  has  been  most  exemplary  during 
the  year.  No  complaint  whatever,  lias  been  made  against  them.  They  continue  to  be 
much  esteemed  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  highly  satisfactory.  ,, 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  management  since  last  report.  It  is,  I believe,  more 
effective  than  in  the  majority  of  the  districts. 


District  45,  Ennis ; Mr.  O’Driscoll.— No  report  on  these  points. 

Dktrut  4G,  Tiipersiy ; Mr.  Browne.—' With  the  few  exceptions  already  refened  to,  the 
conduct  <rf  the  teachers,  as  a body,  continues  to  lie  all  that  can  be  desired.  A ffirge  Bum- 
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AppendixD,  ber  of  them  are  energetic,  intelligent,  and  skilful  school-keepers  ; and  the  younger  mem- 
hers — especially  those  who  have  been  trained  as  paid  monitors — are  steadilv  improving  in 
State  and  method  and  in  the  general  knowledge  of  their  profession,  which,  as  a rule,  they  have 
prospects  of  c]10sen  as  the  business  of  their  lives.  With  the  order  and  discipline  of  their  schools,  and 
generally1  state  of  the'r  scho°l  accounts,  I have  rarely  had  occasion  to  find  any  serious  fault, 
in  the  ^ *n  many  cases  I liaye  found  it  necessaiy  to  sketch  more  suitable  time-tables  and  to  su»- 
Districts  as  £G3t  improvements  in  the  organization.  In  such  cases,  the  teachers  have  invariably 
regards  ’ adopted  iny  suggestions  and  cheerfully  carried  them  out.  That  higher  results  are  not 
ScLools  and  attended  arises  from  no  want  of  diligence  or  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  rather 
their  Teach-  from  the  short  time  usually  spent  at  school,  and  from  the  irregular  and  fluctuating  nature 
ers.  of  the  attendance.  I am  soriy  to  say  that  the  teachers  are  far  from  satisfied  with  their 

remuneration.  No  class  in  the  community  perform  their  duties  more  conscientiously;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  importance  of  their  office,  and  the  strict  watch  upon  all  their  move- 
ments, many  of  them  are  worse  paid  than  unskilled  labourers.  How,  under  such 
circumstances,  can  they  maintain  a social  standing  suited  to  their  calling?  Many  of 
then',  who  rank  no  higher  than  third  class,  can  without  any  great  difficulty  pass  the 
examination  for  Excise  officers,  or  for  clerkships  in  the  Post  Office  and  the  Customs,  in 
which  the  duties  are  lighter  and  the  emoluments  very  much  greater.  If  popular  education 
be  a matter  of  such  vital  importance,  and  so  necessary  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of 
the  State  as  is  generally  supposed,  surely  the  rank  and  well-being  of  the  educated  should 
receive  more  consideration — should  at  least  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  officers 
of  those  departments  to  which  I have  referred.  The  prospect  of  a superannuation  salarv 
would  do  much  to  reconcile  the  teachers  as  a body  to  their  office,  to  which  they  are  already 
attached. 

District  47,  Kilkenny ; Mr.  Harkin — I perceive  a steady  improvement  in  the  teachers 
of  the  district,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  school  business  generally  is  conducted; 
the  greatest  advance  being  made  by  the  female  teachers.  All  seem  sincerely  devoted  to 
their  occupation,  though  not  entirely  content  with  the  rewards  secured  by  their  labour. 
Their  social  standing  is  generally  determined  less  by  the  honourable  nature  of  their  occu- 
pation than  by  the  amount  of  their  yearly  earnings,  in  most  cases  too  insignificant  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a requital  of  their  service.  Apart  from  their  professional  worth,  which 
is  unquestioned,  there  is  no  more  exemplary  class  in  the  community;  there  are  no  better 
citizens  or  subjects  than  the  National  teachers  of  this  country. 

The  management  of  the  schools  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  There  are  no 
acting  committees.  Most  of  the  schools  are  self-acting,  the  only  aid  derived  from  the 
management  being  that  of  conducting  the  correspondence  with  the  Education  Office.  To 
this  condition  of  affairs  there  are,  fortunately,  many  creditable  exceptions,  where  the  super- 
vision is  interested  and  paternal,  the  teachers  encouraged  and  protected,  and  the  schools 
efficient  and  flourishing. 

There  are  no  impediments  to  the  extension  or  the  improvement  of  National  education  in 
this  district  deserving  of  notice.  The  county  is  studded  with  schools,  and  the  peasantry 
fully  alive  to  their  worth. 

District  48,  Youghal;  Mr.  Mahony. — Having  been  less  than  half  a year  connected  with 
this  district  at  the  close  of  the  year,  I cannot  fully  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  knowledge 
in  some  cases,  which  a little  further  inquiry  would  supply  if  time  could  be  spared  me.  re- 
specting the  teachers,  their  worth,  their  circumstances,  their  conduct,  and  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  their  schools.  I have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than  that  they  are  blameless 
in  their  lives  and  faithful  to  their  trust. 

The  management  of  the  schools,  as  regards  the  individuals,  is  unexceptionable.  It  in- 
cludes members  of  the  peerage  and  baronetage,  gentlemen  of  property,  and  Established 
Church  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  In  some  cases  the  management  is  merely  formal 
and  nominal.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  practical,  and  eminently  so  very  often. 

As  regards  the  impediments  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  National  education, 
there  is  one  of  the  effects  of  which  many  have  exaggerated  notions — that  is,  hostility 
to  the  distinctive  and  fundamental  principles  of  National  education,  which  is  practically 
almost  imperceptible  here.  Those  who  are  opposed  or  unfriendly  to  National  education 
may  be  resolved  into  two  categories: — (1)  Some— Roman  Catholics— who  seek  exclusively 
denominational  schools,  with  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  teaching  and  observances  of  reli- 
giom  (2)  Some — chiefly  clergymen  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland— who 
insist  upon  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  all  in  common,  and  at  capricious  times.  The 
result  of  the  former  principle,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  district,  is  that  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  have  been  established  at  Youghal  and  Dungarvan  ; that  another  will  probably  be 
established  at  Lismore ; and  that  the  convent  schools  at  Dungarvan  and  Lismore,  and  the 
workhouse  school  at  Dungarvan  have  been  disconnected  with  the  Board  of  National  educa- 
tion. Between  them  all  these  schools  probably  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about 
650,  and  are  educating  upwards  of  800.  If  they  were  so  situated  as  to  be  in  immediate 
proximity  to  National  schools,  the  competition  which  must  ensue  would  he  a gain  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  subtraction  of  a large  number.  But  they  happen  to 
be  in  large  towns ; and  so  far  as  regards  National  education  their  only  result  is  that  they 
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teach  so  many  who  would  otherwise  be  taught  in  National  schools.  The  results.of  the 
latter  principle  are  practically  insignificant.  All  the  Church  Education  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict put  together  have  only  372  on  their  rolls  and  only  272  in  average  attendance  ; and  if 
these  were  emptied  into  the  National  schools  of  the  district  to-iporrow  they  would  increase 
the  attendance  in  them  only  by  a very  small  fraction. 

District  49,  'Waterford;  Mr.  O’Connell. — I.  Being  in  charge  of  this  district  only  since 
Mav  1867,  I am  unable  to  form  any  decided  opinion  on  this  point. 

II!  Discipline,  order,  obedience,  and  good  habits  are  attended  to  in  nearly  every  school 
in  the  district. 

III.  The  managers  of  the  schools  are  either  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  or  very  respect- 
able lay  gentlemen.  There  are  no  school  committees. 

Except  in  few  instances  very  little  superintendence  is  exercised  over  the  schools.  Per- 
haps an  occasional  visit  from  the  manager  or  his  curate. 

IV.  The.  chief  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  are  the  want  of  interest 
in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  managers,  their  indifference  as  to  the  regular  attendance  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  obstinate  objection  to  the  training  of  principal  and  assistant  teachers. 

District  50,  Enniscorthy ; Mr.  FitzGerald.— I.  The  Teachers — My  official  acquaintance 
with  this  district  only  extends  over  a period  of  eight  months,  I am,  therefore,  not  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  regard  to  the  improvement  or  otherwise  of  the  teachers  as  instruct- 
ors of  youth  and  school-keepers. 

They  appear  to  be  contented  with  their  profession,  but  not  devoted  to  it ; any  of  them 
who  have  had  a fair  opportunity  of  leaving  the  service  have  done  so. 

They  are,  upon  the  whole,  a respectable  and  well-conducted  class. 

II.  The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  entirely  satisfactory,  but  an  improvement  is  re- 
quired in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  pupils.  Some  display  wonderful  energy  in  spit- 
ting about  the  school-room  floor,  without  correction,  and  often  with  the  example  of  the 
schoolmaster;  upon  the  roads  and  in  the  town  streets  the  conduct  of  both  boys  and  girls  is 
in  some  localities  verj*- rude  and  disorderly. 

III.  The  management  of  the  schools  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  those 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen. 

The  character  of  the  management  is,  for  the  most  part  of  a superficial  nature,  and  is 
generally  confined  to  a simple  visit ; hut  I am  happy  to  add  that  there  are  some  managers 
who  take  considerable  interest  in  their  schools.  _ . 

I am  indebted  to  the  managers  of  this  district  for  both  consideration  and  courtesy  In 
my  official  relations  with  them,  and  several  have  cheerfully  carried  out  suggestions  which 
I have  thought  proper  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools. 

IV.  One  of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  iNational  educa- 
tion in  this  district,  I consider  to  he  that  the  landed  proprietors  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  people  on  their  estates,  and  fail  to  endow  the  schools  m a suitable 
manner,  hence  the  class  of  teachers  is  generally  low,  as  no  highly- qualified  person  will  be 
found  to  accept  the  post  of  teacher  in  a school  unsupported  by  local  endowments,  and  in 
which  the  school  fees  amount  to  a very  trifling  sum  iu  the  year. 
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District  51,  Limerick;  Mr.  Potterton.— The  classification  of  the  teachers  of  this  district, 
after  excluding  all  junior  assistants,  and  giving  full  credit  for  the  promotions  recom- 
mended during  the  past  year,  hut  not  yet  officially  sanctioned,  would  stand  as  follows: 

10  per  cent,  in  first  class ; 25  per  cent,  in  second  class ; 45  per  cent,  in  third  class ; 
per  cent,  in  probationers.  , . . . -.  , 

If  the  teaching  power  of  any  section  of  the  staff  could  he  supposed  to  he  m direct  pro- 
portion to  its  rank,  the  picture  such  a classification  would,  per  se,  present,  could  not  fail 
to  be  regarded  as  a gloomy  one.  Fortunately,  however,  a considerable  number  of  the 
higher  division  of  third  class  teachers  are  found  in  every  district  to  be  among  the  most 
effective  instructors  of  our  rural  population- 

This  consolatory  fact  is  due,  to  a certain  extent,  to  a more  than  ordniary  degree  o e- 
votion  in  their  case  to  the  business  of  teaching  as  the  chosen  profession  of  their  lives.  11  e 
quiet,  orderly,  responsible,  respectable,  and  yet  not  very  laborimm  nature  of  their  duties 
suits  well  their  humble  and  unambitious  views.  They  feel  their  inability  to  qualify  m 
point  of  literary  acquirements  for  any  higher  grade,  and  are  aware  that  such  incomp  e e 
education  would  tend  to  exclude  them  from  any  available  offices  of  more  tempting  pros- 
pects, and  lienee  they  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  course,  if  not  with  marked  zeal  ana 
ability,  still  with  comparative  contentment,  steady  diligence,  and  considerable  oca  ap- 
preciation. . . , 

With  the  exception  of  one  solitary  case  of  tippling  habits,  I am  not  cognizant  of  the 
least  irregularity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  staff,  numerous  as  it  is  , 
and  I believe  that  their  behaviour  in  every  relation  of  life,  political,  social,  and  domestic, 
has  been  extremely  and  even  characteristically  exemplary.  . 

They  are  very  sensible  of  the  extent  of  their  obligation  to  the  Board  for  four-fifths  of 
their  average  salaries,  and  have  little  hope  of  any  appreciable  supplementing  of  Govern- 
ment aid  from  local  sources ; and  I do  not  know  of  any  better  measure  with  a view  to  the 
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Improvement  of  National  education,  than  some  further  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  their  loyalty  and  good  services  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  to  their  direct  salaries.  I 
■would  respectfully  suggest  the  following  scheme  for  the  salaries  of  principal  teachers,  and 
which,  after  mature  reflection,  I am  satisfied  would  prove  very  acceptable  and  extremely 
beneficial,  and  this  without  necessitating  a very  great  increase  of  the  public  grant : 


Males. 

Females. 

£ 

£ 

First  Class, 

( First  Division, 
( Second  „ 

. 55 
. 48 

44 

36 

Second  Class, 

(First  Division, 
(Second  „ 

. 42 
. 36 

34 

30 

Third  Class, 

(First  Division, 
"^Second  „ 

. 32 
. 20 

26 

-18 

Probationers, 

. 15 

14 

In  this  scheme  it  will  he  noticed,  in  limine , that  I have  dropped:  out  the  third  division  of 
first  class  as  useless,  or  even  worse.  Teachers  of  that  rank  should  take  the  status  of  second 
class  with  an  addition  of  £4  to  their  previous  salary.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  only  £3  and 
£2  are  added  to  the  maximum  salaries  of  the  respective  sexes.  That  there  is  hardly  any 
need  of  stimulus  in  that  direction  is  evident  from  the  very  limited  number  of  even  candi- 
dates for  first  class.  It  will  he  noticed,  also,  that  the  probationers’  salaries  remain  intact. 
Indeed  in  their  case  the  Board’s  aid  should  only  he  regarded  as  “ Subsistence  money,”  or 
part  salary  on  account;  as  in  case  of  classification  being  attained  (as  it  should  be)  at  their 
first  public  examination,  they  are  paid  the  full  back  salary  of  the  grade  attained,  from 
the  day  of  their  entering  on  office.  Should  they  fail,  however,  on  such  occasion,  the  pre- 
sent allowance  would:  be  quite  adequate  to  their  merits,  or  rather  demerits.  It  will  be 
noticed,  also,  that  I have  added  only  £2  to  the  salaries  attached  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
classed  teachers,  in  which  no  one  deserving  to  remain  on  the  permanent  staff  should  he 
found  stationary,  and  that  I have  reserv ed  the  grand  prize  for  the  extremely  valuable 
“ first  of  third  teachers.”  They  constitute  nearly  one- third  of  the  entire  corps,  and  con- 
siderably above  that  if,  as  should  be  the  case,  probationary  teachers,  like  junior  assistants, 
were  excluded  from  the  sum  total  or  full  strength. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  I3  teachers,  those  of  II1  and  II’  should  each  descend  one  grade, 
the  value  of  such  step  back  still  being  in  each  case  £4  (for  males),  or  undergo  a public 
examination  at  the  usual  time  (Easter)  for  retention,  in  the  revised  scheme,  of  the  status 
corresponding  in  rank  to  their  former  classification.  Such  examination,  even  if  accepted, 
or  rather  claimed-,  in  all  cases  (which  is  far  from  likely),  would  add  only — and  this  for  but 
one  year — 20  males  and  12  females  to  the  number  to  be  examined  in  each  district.  The  total 
additional  cost  to  the  State  would  be  about  £15,000  to  £20.000  at  the  very  outside  ; while 
a more  feasible  and  desirable  way,  and  more  opportune  time  for  stimulating  the  entire; 
teaching  staff  to  extra  energy,  effort,  and  contentedness,  with,  of  course,  commensurate 
advantage  to  the  education  of  the  country  at  large,  I for  my  part  have  failed  to  discover. 


District  52,  Newcastle,  West;  Mr.  Hanlon. — I.  The  teachers  are  making  good  progress 
in  their  knowledge  of  school-keeping,  as  well  as  in  the  proper  methods  of  conveying 
instruction  to  their  pupils.  The  subject  has  lately  been  made  one  of  the  essential  branches 
in  the  examination  of  teachers,  in  order  to  obtain,  classification  or  promotion ; so  that 
teachers  will  find  it  their  interest  to  study  the  matter  with  greater  attention  than  formerly. 
The  two  excellent  works  which  have  been  lately  added  to  the  Board’s  list  of  school-books- 
— Mr.  Robinson’s  Manual  of  Method,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Joyce’s  work  on  School  Organization, 
will  supply  a want  which  lias  been  for  a long  time  felt  by  the  teachers.  I find,  in  general, 
the  teachers  devoted  to  the  duties  of  their  position,  and  exhibit  no  desire  to  seek  for  any 
other  means  of  living.  Their  social  standing  and  mode  of  life  are  quite  equal,  if  not 
beyond,  the  position  of  the  ranks  from  which  the  teaching  staff  is  drawn.  In  too  many 
instances  their  dwellings  are  of  a very  inferior  description,  and  in  the  case  of  assistant- 
teachers  especially,  several  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  and  from  their  schools  morning 
and  evening. 

II.  Moral  Tone  of  School*. — The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
children  are  orderly  and  well-conducted,  and  sound  moral  principles  are  constantly  and 
carefully  inculcated.  Religious  instruction  is  systematical!}1,  given  in  every  school  in  the. 
district  by  the  teachers,  and  with  such  an  amount  of  success  as  to  meet  with,  the  fullest 
approval  of  the  parents  and  clergymen. 

III.  Management. — The  management  of  the  schools  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  indivi- 
duals, who  are  cliietiv  Catholic  clergymen.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  managers, 
in  general,  take  hut  little,  interest  in  the  working  of  their  schools,  and  very  seldom,  visit 
them  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  or  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
to  their  duties.  Their  action  as  managers  is  entirely  confined  to  appointing  and  dismissing 
the  teachers,  and  signing  official  documents. 

IV.  Impediments. — The  principal  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  National  education 
in  the  district  arises  from  the  refusal  of  the  managers  to  admit  their  teachers  to  enter  the 
traiirmg  establishment.  A great  number  of  the  teachers  are  in  consequence  untrained,  ana 
possessed  of  very  little  skill  in  imparting  instruction. 
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Another  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  arises  from  the  appoint- 
ment, often  from  local  interest  or  other  motives,  of  unqualified  persons  as  assistants,  and 
sometimes  even  as  principal  teachers.  It  is  true  these  persons  must  he  examined  and 
pronounced  competent  by  the  Inspector  before  salary  can  be  obtained  for  them,  but  then 
the  programme  for  probationers  is  so  very  low,  that  almost  any  pupil  in  third  or  fourth 
class  -would  find  scarcely  any  difficulty  in  passing  it.  The  result  is  that  persons  of  very 
meagre  attainments  are  appointed  as  teachers  in  our  schools,  who,  after  occupying  their 
position  for  nine  or  twelve  months,  and  doing  very  little  good  during  that  time,  are  dismissed 
for  incompetency  when  they  attend  the  annual  examination. 

District  53,  Clonmel ; Mr.  O’Hara. — I.  The  Teachers. — So  far  as  I can  judge  from  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  district,  the  teachers  are  assiduous,  and  honestly  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Most  of  them  appear  to  have  adopted  teaching  as  a profes- 
sion; and  many  of  them  have  realized  a decent  competence  by  it.  Their  social  position 
varies  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  As  a body,  they  are  sober  and  exemplary.  They 
complain  generally  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  income  to  support  them  as  becomes  their 
position ; and  from  this  cause,  the  supply  of  qualified  male  candidates  for  the  teaching 
profession  is  yearly  becoming  smaller ; but  the  supply  of  qualified  female  candidates  is 
much  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  their  services. 

II.  The  Moral  Tone  of  the  Schools. — Religious  instruction  is  imparted  daily  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  district;  and,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the  conduct  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
is  all  that  can  he  desired. 

III.  Management There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year  in  the  character  of  the 

management.  The  five  new  schools  established  during  the’year  are  all  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  pastors  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are.  respectively  situated. 

IV.  So  far  as  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  all  denominations  are  con- 
cerned, I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  impediment  to  the  acceptance  and  extension  of 
Rational  education.  The  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  of  the  Established  Churches 
would,  I believe,  prefer  denominational  schools ; hut  where  both  National  and  denomi- 
national schools  co-exist  side  by  side,  as  in  this  town,  no  amount  of  persuasion  has  been 
sufficient  to  induce  the  people  of  any  denomination  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  required  a resort  to  the  exercise  of  the  severest  church  censures  to  drive 
the  people  into  the  denominational  schools. 

The  objection  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  training  of  their 
teachers,  and  to  the  employing  of  those  trained  in  model  schools,  tends  to  diminish  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  as  a body,  by  excluding  the  most  competent  of  them  from  em- 
ployment ; but  this  is  an  impediment  not  peculiar  to  this  district ; and  the  remedy  for  it 
is  a matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  statesman  rather  than  of  the  Inspector  of  schools. 

The  present  inadequate  scale  of  remuneration  to  teachers,  is  another  impediment  which 
can  he  removed  only  by  governmental  action.  It  is  scarcely  necessaTy  to  observe  that 
in  auy  employment  where  the  wages  are  exceptionally  low,  the  workmen  must  be  inferior, 
and  lie  work  badly  done.  The  local  support  to  schools,  though  not  so  low  in  this  district 
as  in  many  others,  is  still  much  less  than  might  he  expected,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  majority  of  the  parents.  I hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  an  educational 
rate  will  be  levied,  providing  adequate  local  support  for  schools.  The  adoption  of  the 
English  system  of  paying  for  results  i3  another  measure  which  I believe  to  be  very  much 
required.  Under  the  present  system  of  paying  teachers  mainly  for  their  qualifications, 
instead  of  for  the  work  done  by  them,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  inefficient  teacher  is 
more  highly  remunerated  than  the  efficient  one.  My  note-books  furnish  me  with  many 
remarkable  instances  of  this.  But  as  it  is  necessary,  in  thus  comparing  schools,  to  have 
some  unvarying  standard  of  comparison,  I shall  state  here  the  standard  which  I have 
adopted,  and  the  grounds  on  which  I have  adopted  it.  I assume  the  case  of  a school  in 
its  normal  working  condition ; all  the  classes  being  examined  in  accordance  with  the 
school  programme,  and  the  proficiency  accurately  noted,  if  after  the  lapse  of  a year  a simi- 
lar examination  be  made,  and  that  the  proficiency  of  each  class  respectively  he  of  the  same 
character  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  is  obvious  that  the  progress  made  during 
* that  period  will  he  measured  by  the  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class.  If,  for  in- 
stance, under  the  conditions  assumed,  there  were  ten  promotions  from  first  class  to 
second,  and  ten  promotions  from  second  class  to  third  during  the  year,  then  these 
twenty  promotions,  or  the  teaching  which  justified  them,  would  constitute  and  be 
the  measure  of  the  effective  services  of  the  teacher;  and  his  salary  divided  by  the 
number  of  these,  promotions  would  give  the  average  cost  of  each  promotion,  or  the 
price  at  which  the  unit  of  educational  progress  would  he  purchased  in  his  school. 

If,  the  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  proficiency  of  each  class  were  better  at 
the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning  or  vice  versa,  then  the  progress  during  the  year 
would,  in  the  former  case,  he  greater,  and  in  the  latter  less,  than  that  indicated  by 
the  number  of  promotions.  Prom  these  obvious  considerations,  it  follows  that  the  re- 
lative efficiency  of  National  schools  may  be  fairly  judged  of  by  ascertaining  and  comparing 
the  average  cost  of  promotions  in  each  of  them ; and  this  is,  accordingly,  the  criterion  by 
which  I have  mainly  been  guided  in  making  such  judgments.  I do  not  mean,  of  course,  to 
Imply  that  all  promotions  are,  per  se,  of  equal  value,  irrespective  of  the  class  to  which,  the 
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promrtim  is  made,  or  to  toy  that  there  are  cultural  influences  with  which  some  teacher, 
should  be  credited  and  which  cannot  be  measured  by  such  a test.  All  I claim  for  tld,Z! 

is  that  by  means  oHt  a fair  approximate  estimate  may  he  made  of  the  comparative  *! 

of  instruction  in  different  National  schools.  Now,  in  the  better  class  of  schools  I find  2 
the  average  cost  to  the  Board  of  each  promotion  is  about  £1  5a,  while  in  the  inferte 
schools  this  cost  is  about  £2,  and  in  some  very  bad  schools  it  exceeds  £i.  Tlie«»  fw 
prove  indisputably  that  the  present  mode  of  paying  teachers  in  this  countrv  is  "neither 
equitable  nor  economic.  - nutaer 

The curriculum  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  is  another  matterwhich,  I believe  deserve, 
reconsideration ; and  as  my  views  on  this  point  were  pretty  fully  communicated  to  the 
?oro“tuS?l?ermtm.a™,t  of  thc  Boari1'3  agricultural  department,  Mr.  Baldwin  injulv 
1?“.1  ■ 1 tbab  'S>  Previously  to  my  appointment  as  Inspector,  I shall  quote  here  the  portioM 
ofthat  letter  (since  returned  to  me  by  Mr.  Baldwin)  which  I believe  to  be  still  pertinent  1 
The  subjects  on  which  you  ask  my  opinion  ate,  first,  the  influence  of  industrial  trainim, 
on  the  mind : and  second,  the  practicability  of  combining  agricultural  with  literarv  instrne® 
tiou  in  common  schools.  And  as  the  latter  is  the  subject  on  which,  I should  hone 
there  is  the  less  difference  between  your  views  and  mine,  I shall  commence  with  it  ^ 
I may  premise  here,  that  I consider  thc  primary  aim  of  education  should  he  to  disci- 
pline  the  mental  powers  generally,  to  give  men  quickness  and  accuracy  of  comprehension 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  in  a word,  to  vender  them 
ma°JJ1rtw',I,Itl5fOV1011i‘teir<!St°f  tbeStat0  tl,at  t!la  citizens  should  he  intelligent,  in 
°Zf  fha‘  ‘hc-T  ba  orderly  and  industrious ; and  it  is  for  tile  interest  of  the  indirital 
to  he  intelligent,  first,  for  the  pleasure  which  the  consciousness  of  intelligence  affords  - and 
for  the  power  overmen  and  over  external  nature  which  the  possession  of  it  confer, 

I merely  state  these  propositions  without  arguing  them,  assuming  that  tliev  will  beat 
SrenHrilfd'  n* 1 b?!?VI!  wU1  be  furthcr  admitted,  that  when  there  is  a choice  between 
hJimS^fe  !ro  m ,k?  71'-ee’ 1Ile  preference  should  ho  given  to  that  which  comes  home  more 
ih.  nrl  vt-  *•>  a ? , bf  alld  bosoms’ to  tI,nt  1'’hich is  in  more  immediate  relation  with 

!n»  fn  rt  of,"fe;  N,°'7.ta  these  Iatte  r®P“ts. 1 Md  ‘hat  a great  deal  of  theZIh. 

J,’*1”  st'h',ola.  of  this  country  is  defeciive,  and  therefore  objectionable.  What 

knoST;  ZaV'v-r,n  "ta  intricacies  of  grammar,  (even  supposing  such 

“"“S'  obtainable  during  the  limited  school-life  of  the  children)  to  do 

farnZZXtro.' ? ,*  °f  ‘if  Pcas:ant  fanner?  Would  it  make  him  either  a better 
ahZnd°  Th.  f Clt,a?n ‘°,k“0y  al  "ice  distinctions  with  which  our  school  grammars 

Eg?  It t rA!;  »!?  ofa  S,reat  *al  of  what  is  taught  under  thenaufe  of  g£ 
fhnfit'inff  i ’ , li^t’  n‘7  stlI1S  and,  under  some  circumstances,  useful  to  know  much 

£nt ;^\;S^1hvSlUdeS,th^height9  °f  f°rei^n  theTeniths  of 

LirfttZkiid  of  knnwl.  ' i def,recrlte  tbe  *««*lng  of  such  subjects  to  pupils  who 
win-  * d , kno.wledSe?  aud  -who  can  remain  long  enough  at  school  to  ret  -in 
life  lfSthe  Vs>  1 J>elieve.  a»  indisputable  fact,  that  the  school 

kind of kjZedee to™«ihl. !8,s?  !l: ™tei  as  to  "»«l”  tlieir  attainment  of  this 
(l  might  sav  lost)  in  on.  ri  - ' b maintain,  therefore,  that  the  time  which  is  now  spent 
and  rttolLh  iondite  SI  ZS  f ‘saehing  grammar,  geography,  derivations, 
parting  of  .knowledge  of  51^  much  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  im- 

tute  the  teTch!nv^of  Sfor11thr^eSr'Wbat  are  fbe  ! common  things'  which  I wo-dd  subati- 
‘ Common  thin ^s'mnst  l,  , ° derivations,  &c.?  The  answer  is  obvious, 

unde"  who.,! “^Sce tto  faU  U“  UaWtS  a"d pursuits  of  the  persons 

peonle  are  enraS  in  , . 1 in  th,s  count‘,y,  where  the  great  mass  of  the 

or  less  connected  with  -1“  r‘  UlfUral  Pursuits,  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  daily  life  are  more 
in  h?s  ZX  oX  tf  Z , “ th‘  for'«oint'  «***  be  ™«ct,  every  rural  school 

this  thZtlie^tu^  husi^new  (!f,f0nla  ^fcpltural  school.  I danot  mean  by 

tion;  but  merely  that  the  facts  sh°U  d te™me  a regular  branch  of  school  instrnc- 

and  in  the  homestead  she  m i d phenomena  which  are  of  daily  occurrence  on  the  farm 
InlMsZy  1 coZXa!  X Xl0"3'*  f?  ^pkined  in  the  school-room, 

might  be  taught  without  the  aid  of  ZX"!'31  and  ,mPortai't  principles  of  agriculture 
pupils  would  be  thus  habituated’  to  trace  timZ  r "?at  to  °f  more  coasccl“eIlce- '*”> 
between  operations  and  the  reasons  fXJf  between  causes  and  their  effects, 

value  of  the  informat  inn  t r performing  them;  so  that,  apart  from  the  positive 

such  a training  must  engender  m ^omtnxmicatedi  the  habit  of  mind  which 

he  more  pedantic  and  unphilXhieXXX’ 16  f m0St  desirabIi!  rcsult-  Nothing  can 
to  the  antipodes  for  thdrfacta  and  roths  t^,t  Ysl7m  °f  educaHo“  which  sends  children 
daily  to  be  found  at  their  own  doors  i!  ““Z  lm  the'r  PbenomcI>a.  when  both  are 
cultural  influence,  I pZleZeanTt  be  “W!,iting  ^Pla"a«»"-  “ ta 

tional  rales  of  orammar  is  is  ° g d t?at  an  ac(luamtai>ce  with  the  conven- 

the  art  of  appreciating  them.  &S  m aCquamfance  with  tlie  la^rs  of  nature,  or  with 

any  regard  whatever' to°th  J a.  V’eT  to  {^e  Pviniary  object  of  education,  and  without 
hereafvomed^  W **  ^em  of  instruction  which  is 

country  at  the  present  time.  But  su.Periority  over  that  which  prevails  in  this 

* P Qt  tlW(~  But  when  the  bearing  of  this  system  of  instruction  on  the 
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cublic  interest  is  considered,  its  superiority  is  still  more  striking.  It  is  admitted  that  the  AppendixD. 

practice  of  agriculture  is  in  a backward  state  in  Ireland.  Why  is  it  so?  Not  from  igno-  

ranee  of  the  manual  or  merely  mechanical  operations  of  agriculture  (I  would  not  enter-  State  and 
tain  the  suggestion  of  want  of  industry),  but  rather  from  ignorance  of  the  principles  by 
which  our  practice  should  be  guided— not  because  we  are  unskilled  as  labourers,  but  because  1 

we  are  unskilled  as  agriculturists.  And,  as  in  all  other  cases,  so  in  this,  the  nature  of  the  ^ > 

remedy  should  be  determined  by  that  of  the  evil.  Briefly  then,  what  I would  propose  is  I)i6tricts  as 
tjjis  J-That  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a knowledge  of  common  things,  as  defined  rej,arj3  1 
above,  should  constitute  the  staple  of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  coun-  Schools  and 
trv-  that  other  branches,  such  as  grammar,  derivation  of  words,  &c.,  should  be  taught  tbeirTeach- 
onlv  to  such  children  as  specially  desire  to  learn  them,  not  as  now,  to  all,  whether  they  ers. 
wish  it  or  not,  who  have  made  a certain  progress ; and,  finally,  that  teachers  should  be 
selected  and  trained  primarily  with  a view  to  their  fitness  for  teaching  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects; any  higher  qualifications  which  they  might  possess  to  be  duly  appreciated,  of 
course,  in  their  classification.  . . . _ x.  ™ 

u regards  your  first  topic,  the  influence  of  industrial  training  on  the  mind,  1 shall 
endeavour  to  he'  brief;  for  I fear  that  my  opinions  on  it  do  not  at  all  harmonize  with  yours. 

“The  subject  of  industrial  training  may  be  considered  under  three  heads,  1st,  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  2nd,  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  3rd,  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  the  individualis  a mem- 
ber ’ I shall  consider  these  in  order.  And  with  respect  to  the  first,  I confess  I am.  not 
amon*  those  who  consider  industrial  training  as  one  of  the  best  1 gymnastics  of  the  mind.’ 

The  great  claim  advanced  for  it  by  its  strongest  advocates  is  that  it  teaches  us  how  to 
do  as  well  as  to  know ; but  as  both  the  doing  and  knowing  are  necessarily  special  and 
limited,  there  cannot  he  much  cultural  influence  attributed  to  them  ; for  culture  is  general 
while  industry  is  special,  and  though  both  may  often  be  advantageously  associated,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  interests  of  either  are  best  promoted  by  this  association.  The  workshop 
is,  I believe,  the  lean  ideal  of  an  industrial  seliool,  and  the  apprenticeship  system  the  best 
sjslem  of  industrial  training— the  best,  that  is,  as  regards  the  end  in  view;  but  I think 
it  cannot  be  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  tends  to  the  diffusion  of  general  intelligence 
through  the  community.  ^ 

“With  regard  to  the  second  head,  namely,  the  bearing  of  industrial  training  on  the 
interests  of  the  individual,  there  is  little  ground  for  diversity  of  opinion.  Whatever  ren- 
ews a mau  more  efficient  as  a labourer  renders  liis  labour,  so  far,  more  valuable,  and 
benefits  him,  therefore,  to  that  extent.  If  he  himself  pay  the  cost  of  his  industrial  train- 
ing it  is  a fair  investment,  and  no  one  is  a loser  by  what  he  gains ; hut  if  the  cost  be  paid 
bv  the  State,  then  the  taxpayers  lose  in  order  that  the  individual  trained  at  their  expense 
mav  gain ; and  if  the  funds  thus  contributed  by  the  State  be  injudiciously  expended,  if 
the'  industrial  training  cost  more  to  the  State  than  it  would  have  cost  the  individual, 
then  the  taxpayers  lose  a larger  amount  in  order  that  the  individual  may  gain  a smaller. 

“This  brings  me  to  the  third  aspect  of  the  question,  namely,  the  hearing  of  industrial 
training  on  the  interests  of  the  community.  If  such  training  result  in  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  industrial  knowledge,  it  will  obviously  be  for  the  public  benefit ; but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  effect  be  merely  to  divert  industrial  energy  from  its  natural  channels, 
then— assuming  the  training  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  State — the  community  sustains  a 
double  injury,  first,  in  having  a portion  of  its  industry  diverted  from  the  natural  (or  most 
productive)  channel  into  a less  productive  one ; and  second,  in  the  cost  of  effecting  this 


The  general  use  in  National  schools  of  the  excellent  Agricultural  Class  Book  recently 
prepared  under  authorization  of  the  Board,  by  Mr.  Baldwin  will,  I believe,  be  very  ene  - 
cial ; hut  in  order  that  it  may  fully  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  there  is 
another  condition  which  is  as  essential  as  the  general  use  of  the  book  m the  schools;  and 
that  condition  is  that  the  Board’s  Inspectors  and  teachers  should  thoroughly  understand  the 
book,  and  cordially  endeavour  to  popularize  it.  Should  this  condition  not  be  fulfilled  the 
mere  reading  of  the  book  occasionally  in  the  schools  cannot  do  much  m diffusing  an  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture  among  the  pupils.  And  as  I am  aware 
that  there  are  many  teachers  who  regard  agriculture  as  a subject  beneath  then-  considera- 
tion, I would  beg  to  suggest  that  a minute  acquaintance  with  the  contents  ot  the  Agri- 
cultural Class  Book,  and  the  other  agricultural  works  issued  by  the  Board,  he  prescribed  as 
indispensable  for  all  teachers  who  henceforth  offer  themselves  for  either  clarification  or  pro- 
motion. For  a similar  reason,  I consider  that  all  Inspectors  appointed  mfuture  should  re- 
ceive a short  agricultural  training  at  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm,  and  that  any  o e 
present  Inspectors  who  might  desire  such  a training  should  be  permitted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  . , , . . 

I beg,  in  conclusion,  to  submit  a few  remarks,  suggested  mainly  by  my  expene 
this  district,  as  to  the  mode  of  rendering  the  inspection  of  schools  more  emaent.  ^ I uni 
that  during  the  last  two  inspection  terms,  I was  occupied  on  the  average  within  three 
minutes  of  five  hours,  each  inspection  day,  in  the  actual  work  of  inspec  ion,  an  > 
the  average,  about  nine  hours  generally  elapsed  between  my  leaving  home  on  duty _ m the 
morning,  and  my  returning  in  the  evening.  In  addition  to  this,  the  writing  of  each  day’s 
reports  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a half,  not  including  the  time  given  requen  y 
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official  correspondence.  So  that,  on  the  -whole,  I am  quite  certain,  that  very  nearly  the 
half  of  each  twenty-four  hours  of  my  time  was  occupied  with  public  duty.  I admit  that  I 
might  have  got  through  my  inspection-work  in  less  time  ; but  I am  satisfied  that  in  that 
case  the  work  would  have  been  less  efficiently  done.  My  experience  is,  that  one  good 
thorough  searching  inspection  is  more  effective  than  two  hurried  ones ; and  I therefore 
believe  that  with  less  labour  to  the  Inspector,  and  less  expense  in  travelling,  two  full  in- 
spections in  the  year  might  be  made  more  useful  than  the  three  inspections  which  are 
annually  made  under  the  present  arrangement. 

District  54:,  Tralee ; Mr.  Lane. — The  state  of  education  in  this  district  as  regards  school- 
houses  and  school  accommodation,  is  not  satisfactory ; but  its  prospects  are  very  en- 
couraging ; there  still  exist  many  unsuitable  school-houses,  badly  furnished  and  fitted  up 
in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  train  children  to  habits  of  order  and  discipline ; yet  laudable 
exertions  are  being  made  by  managers  to  supply  tbe  want.  Much  has  been  done  within  the 
year  towards  the  improvement  of  existing  schools  ; grants  for  the  building  of  school-houses, 
vested  in  local  trustees  have  been  procured ; and  many  such  applications  are  in  contem- 
plation. 

The  Teachers. — The  teachers  are  a correct  body,  of  good  character,  improving  in  the 
conduct  of  their  schools,  and  attentive  to  their  duties  generally ; hut  some  few  of  the 
male  teachers  have  not  a due  estimate  of  order,  discipline,  and  cleanliness ; or  of  punctu- 
ality and  importance  of  time,  as  regards  early  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  pupils. 

They  seem  devoted  to  their  business  as  tbe  chosen  profession  of  their  lives ; but  feel 
that,  between  the  Board  and  the  public,  they  are  not  adequately  remunerated  for  their 
services. 

The  teachers  of  this  district,  as  a body,  are  poor,  their  social  status  fully  relative  to 
their  means,  their  modes  of  living  provident,  and  their  services  duly  estimated. 

Moral  Tone  of  Schools. — The  moral  tone  of  schools  is  decidedly  good ; due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  inculcation  of  a Christian  spirit  and  good  habits  ; and  satisfactory  results  are 
everywhere  observable  throughout  the  district. 

Management. — The  local  management  of  schools  in  this  district  is  altogether  in  the 
hands. of  individuals,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholic  clergymen;  the  manage- 
ment is  efficient,  but  the  supervision  exercised  over  the  schools  is  not  stringent  enough  in 
some  cases. 

Chief  impediments,  ife — Want  of  adequate  salaries  for  the  enlistment  of  suitable  and 
competent  teachers ; want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  school-houses  in  many  parts  of  the 
district ; want  of  local  support  on  the  part  of  land  proprietors ; and  of  full  concurrence  in 
the  principles  of  tbe  system  on  the  part  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

District  55,  Macroom  ; Mr.  Strong.  I.  Teachers  and  Schools. — The  education  given  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  district  is  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory,  and  the 
teachers,  save  in  a few  instances,  are  painstaking  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  There 
is  no  question  that  they  are  becoming  more  practical  and  expert  in  method  of  teaching. 
The  introduction  of  Robinson’s  and  J oyce’s  Manuals  (now  on  the  Board’s  list)  has  already 
done  much  good,  and  I have  no  doubt  they  will  hereafter  materially  assist  the  Inspector 
in  improving  the  schools,  especially  those  under  young  untrained  teachers.  There  is  not 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  teachers  as  far  as  I can  judge.  However,  I think  that 
many  of  the  young  male  teachers  who  are  not  likely  to  rise  in  their  classification  would 
willingly  resign  their  appointments  if  they  had  a fair  prospect  of  improving  their  condi- 
tion in  other  employments.  I need  scarcely  say  that  these  young  people  are  grievously 
disheartened  by  the  opposition  of  the  managers  with  regard  to  “ training.”  This  restric- 
tion presses  so  hard  on  them  that  many  apply  to  me  to  recommend  them  by  a special  letter 
as  deserving  candidates  for  training,  even  where  the  managers  threaten  to  appoint  a new 
teacher  to  their  schools.  Now  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  presumptuous,  I can  respect- 
fully remark  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  adopt  stringent 
measures  with  regard  to  the  training  of  all  their  teachers  by  withdrawal  of  grants  or  de- 
pression of  classification.  Perhaps  it  may  be  rather  Jate  to  revert  to  such  measures,  but 
the  evil  arising  therefrom  requires  to  be  counteracted  in  another  way,  to  which  I shall 
hereafter  refer. 

II.  Social  position  of  teachers,  fj-c. — The  social  position  of  the  male  teachers  is  on  the 
whole  good — much  beyond  what  their  very  limited  means  would  imply ; their  dwellings 
are  all  of  an  humble  character,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  small  farmer.  In 
this  district  they  are  as  a body  well  conducted,  peaceable,  and,  I am  convinced,  loval  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  They  also  understand  that  the  Commissioners  have  from  time 
to  time,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  Government,  elevated  their  condition  by  an 
advance  in  salary  and  other  gratuities;  and  if  the  local  aid  had  at  all  kept  pace  their 
position  would  now.  have  been  one  of  comparative  comfort  and  respectability.  Their 
influence  over  the.  minds  of  the  rising  generation  is  unquestionably  vast,  and  it  is  a matter 
of  the  utmost  national  importance  that  their  claims  should  be  duly  considered. 

Ill*  Local  aid.  The  amount  of  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  our  primary  schools  by 
the  local  gentry  and  others  is,  I regret  to  say,  small  indeed.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
wl  local  support  is  confined  to  school-fees,  which  seldom  amount  to  even  one-third  of  the 
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fWnnMnt  irrar.t,  or  something  to  a tout  a fourth  of  the  entire  emoluments  of  the  teachers.  AppendixO. 
Tftnterer  I must  mate  some  honourable  exceptions  in  case  of  the  “ Mining  Company  of 
Knd  "ivho  patronize  the  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  kanturk  ; also  Sir  George  and  State  md 
LadyColthurst.  Ballyvoumey;  Mrs.  Bayley  (sister  to  Sir  George),  Ardrum ; Mm.  Leader, 

Bosnalee.  These  frequently  visit  the  schools  on  their  propert.es,  and  occasional^  give 
™ninms  on  the  examination  of  the  Inspector.  I advert  with  pleasure  to  the  liberality  fte 
of  some  of  our  landed  proprietors  in  granting  sites  for  new  schools  during  the  year  namely,  Dlslrictlj 
Lord  Cork,  Richard  Longfield,  Esq.,  Mallow ; Denis  M‘Carthy,  Esq.,  Dublin  ; Alexander  as  regard» 
MCirthvt  Esq.,  Cork:  Captain  Eagan,  Cork.  Schools  and 

IT  Moral  tone  of  the  Schools.— The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  I believe  to  he  good.  The  theirTeaeh- 
nuoils  are  orderly  and  tidy  in  their  dress,  and  respectful  in  the  general  demeanour.  During  ers. 
niv  examinations,  which  are  often  very  trying  to  then-  patience,  they  exhibit  much  good 
humour  and  are  less  addicted  to  “copying  and  prompting"  than  heretofore.  I never 
hear  of  anv  sectarian  animosity  in  case  of  those  of  different  denominations,  and  the  schools 
are u mixed”  in  this  respect  in  proportion  to  the  different  sects  in  their  vicinity.  The 
reading  of  the  “general  lesson”  is  customary;  and  religious  instruction  is  imparted  after 
the  cessation  of  ordinary  school  business.  Strange  to  say,  that  even  the  convent  female 
school  m this  district  is  attended  by  some  of  the  Protestant  female  children,  and  I hear  of 
no  interference  -with  the  religious  tenets  of  these  young  people. 

V Management.— There  is  no  change  in  the.  management  of  the  schools.  I hey  are 

frequently  visited  by  the  managers,  who  are  all  clergymen.  They  seldom  I believe  ex- 
amine the  classes ; however,  there  are  exceptions.  My  impression  on  this  point  is,  they  are 
convinced  that  the  ordinary  literary  instruction  is  efficiently  superintended  by  the  Boards 


>1.  Impediments  and  Improvements,  cfc.— 1.  The  greatest  impediments  to  the  general  suc- 
cess of  the  schools  as  regards  their  progress  in  literaiy  proficiency  may  he  directly  traced 
to  w irregularity  of  attendance”  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  circumstance,  which 
constitutes  a ba'rrier  to  the  success  of  popular  education  in  all  countries  where  attendance 
is  not  compulsory,  has  already  engrossed  much  public  attention,  especially  in  England; 
and  1 tru°t  that  some  comprehensive  measures  will  be  adopted  so  as  to  secure  for  every 
child  of  the  empire  the  blessings  of  a sound  elementary  education.  The  extension  of  the 
Factory  Act  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  would  do  much  good  in  this  country; 
and  I 'am  strongly  of  opinion  would  not  meet  much  opposition.  If,  as  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  ignorance  and  crime  he,  as  a general  rule,  inseparably  connected,  surely 
it  becomes  a matter  of  serious  consideration  that  any  subject  o£  these  realms  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  as  a mere  pest  of  society.  , 

2.  Unqualified  Teachers , caused  by  inadequate  support  from  the  Commissioners  and 
local  parties.  I believe  there  is  little  or  no  increase  in  the  local  support  of  our  schools 
here,  our  teachers  are  poorly  paid  by  all  parties.  1 grant  that  the  Government  has  done 
a good  deal,  but  the  managers  and  people  have  done  very  little.  There  is  no  question 
that  our  supply  of  male  teachers  becomes  every  day  sensibly  diminished;  and  I am  quite 
at  a loss  to  know  how  well-qualified  young  persons  can  be  secured  for  the  future.  I grant 
that  the  district  model  schools  could  supply  a large  number ; but,  unfortunately  lor  the 
cause  of  education,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  do  not  look  on  these  valuable  institu- 
tions as  the  best  nurseries.  Out  of  eleven  new  teachers  appointed  to  schools  during  the 
year  there  was  not  a single  pupil-teacher.  The  chief  source  to  which  we  must  look  for 
the  future  is  the  monitorial  staff;  but  even  candidates  from  this  class  are  not  preferred, 
though  they  are  unquestionably  superior.  Local  claims  often  outweigh,  in  the  eyes  of 
too  many  m'anagers,  all  literary  worth.  How,  how  can  this  state  of  things,  not  very  desirable 
as  all  unbiassed  persons  must  admit,  he  remedied  ? I answer,  first,  by  raising  at  once  the 
standard  of  qualfflcation  for  all  probationary  teachers.  The  programme  for  paid  monitors 
of  the  third  and  fourth  years  might  be  taken  as  a basis;  second,  by  making  a rule  that  no 
unclassed  teacher  shall  be  appointed  as  principal,  except  paid  monitors  who  have  arrived 
at  their  third,  or  fourth  year  with  fair  distinction,  as  shown  by  th eir _ periodical  examina- 
tions. The  new  rule  by  which  all  paid  monitors,  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service,  are  entitled  to  classification  after  an  examination  before  a Board  of  Inspectors  is. 
a good  one ; but  even  this  will  not  enable  them  to  obtain  schools  so  long  as  managers  are 
disposed  to  prefer  local  claims.  My  suggestion  would,  I think,  meet  the  case  at  once,  and 
I feel  persuaded  would  encounter  but  little  real  opposition  from  the  managers ; on  the 
contrary,  I think  that  many  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  glad  of  the  change,  as  ft  would 
relieve  them  of  much  unpleasant  responsibility  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  As  it  is,  I 
often  hold  competitive  examinations  for  managers  in  order  to  enable  them  to  escape  odium 
with  the  parents  of  the  candidates  with  whom  their  interests  are  so  closely  allied.  The 
young  teachers  are  the  most  dissatisfied.  They  find  themselves,  after  many  years  of  study 
and  labour,  as  assistants  and  monitors,  scarcely  above  the  position  of  a common  labourer, 
and  far  below  that  of  a policeman,  or  draper's  assistant,  artisan,  &c.,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  prospect  of  obtaining  sole  charge  of  a school,  where  some  addition  to  their 
salary  from  school-fees  could  he  had,  is  very  uncertain,  especially  under  existing 
arrangements.  Something  should  be  done  if  we  mean  to  keep  these  young  persons  in  the 
service.  , 7 . 

3.  Paid  Monitor*,—1- The  Commissioners  should  adopt  some  plan  in  order  to  secure 
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AppenilixD.  more  attention  to  the  instruction  of  paid  monitors ; I believe  that  a gratuity  of  £1 

per  annum  is  much  too  small  for  the  special  instruction  of  the  monitor  as  required  by  the 

State  and  Commissioners.  It  might  be  raised  somewhat,  namely,  first  year,  £2  ; second,  £2  10*. ; 
prospects  of  third,  £3 ; and  fourth  £4,  where  the  answering  of  the  monitor  was  respectable  at  the  annual 
Education  examination. 

generally  4 jVeio  Books. — I feel  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  issue  of  the  new  lesson  books, 
TV  tri  t Atlas,  Nos.  1 and  2,  Agricultural  Clas3  Book,  &c.  All  the  managers  and  teachers  acknov- 

'reg-uAs  kdge  that  they  are  admirably  compiled,  and  are  a great  improvement  on  those  formerly 
Schools  and  used.  The  addition  of  the  Agricultural  Class  Book  will,  in  my  opinion,  effect  much  good 
their  Teach-  in  disseminating  correct  notions  on  the  composition  of  soils,  rotation  of  crops,  application  of 
ers.  manures,  rearing  of  cattle,  &e.  We  must  admit  that  the  main  source  of  all  our  wealth 

in  this  country  is  chiefly  confined  to  agriculture,  and  hence  the  necessity  that  the  rising 
generation  should  have  the  best  information  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  book  appears  creditably  drawn  up,  and  treats  of  the  different  subjects  in  plain 
language,  so  as  to  he  intelligible  to  pupils  of  moderate  capacity.  I am  glad  to  find  that 
so  valuable  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  published  reduced  price  list,  and  would  here 
take  the  opportunity  of  renewing  a suggestion  heretofore  made  with  regard  to  other  books 
likely  to  enlarge  the  teacher’s  views,  namely,  works  of  science,  travels,  biographies,  &c.  The 
teachers  have  not  the  means  to  purchase  such  books.  A compendium  of  the  Commissioners1 
Annual  Report,  without  statistics,  but  containing  Head  and  District  Inspectors’  reports, 
and  teachers’  questions  should  be  published  at  a low  price,  say  6t?.,  or  at  the  most  Is.  The 
present  price,  is.  6d.,  puts  it  completely  out  of  their  reach. 

5.  In  order  to  enable  the  Inspector  to  judge  more  fully  of  the  teacher’s  merit  in  con- 
ducting his  school,  I think  that  the  Commissioners  should  add  the  following  query  in  the 
ordinary  report  on  the  school,  namely : — “How  many  promotions  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  year?”  It  will  then  be  a matter  of  necessity  that  the  Inspector  should  ascertain 
the  rate  of  progress,  which  would  thus  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the 
success  of  the  school.  It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  may  be  kept  in  a lower  class  than  that 
to  -which  they  are  entitled,  with  the  view  of  having  them  to  answer  well  before  the  Inspec- 
tor. Perhaps  the  programme  for  schools  should  specify  the  number  of  promotions  that 
might  be  reasonably  expected  from  a certain  average  attendance  during  a year.  Teachers, 

I believe,  require  information  on  this  point. 

6.  In  my  report  for  last  year,  I referred  to  the  introduction  of  the  “revised  code,”  under 
a modified  form,  and  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  raise  the  educational  status  of 
our  schools. 

7.  If  the  Commissioners  were  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  late  Head  In- 
spector, and  now  Chief  of  Inspection,  as  to  increasing  the  number  of  incidental  visits,  and 
limiting  the  number  of  full  inspections  or  examinations  to  two  during  the  year,  I believe 
the  change  would  be  productive  of  good  results.  The  number  of  schools  allowed  to  each 
district  is  now  so  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  ones  every  year,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  make  three  full  examinations,  and  besides,  carry  on  a large 
correspondence  with  the  Commissioners,  managers,  and  teachers ; hold  public  and  private 
examinations  of  teachers  and  monitors ; revise  exercises  of  same  •,  po3t  Official  District 
Books,  &c.,  &c. 

District  56,  Mallow;  Mr.  Bateman. — I find  the  great  hulk  of  the  teachers  attentive  to 
their  duties,  and  doing  really  good  service  in  their  schools.  The  number  of  those  who  are 
more  or  less  inefficient  is  comparatively  small.  They  are,  as  a rule,  ready  to  carry  into 
effect  the  suggestions  which  I offer  to  them  from  time  to  time,  relative  to  improvements 
in  their  mode  of  teaching,  maintenance  of  discipline,  &c.  Most  of  them  are  providing 
themselves  with  Mr  Robinson’s  “Manual  of  Method  and  Organization,”  and  Mr.  Joyce's 
“ Handbook  of  School  Management,”  which  have  been  lately  included  in  the  list  of  books 
furnished  to  the  schools  at  reduced  prices;  and  are,  I have  reason  to  know,  studying  them 
with  interest.  The  bringing  of  these  manuals  within  their  reach  was  a great  boon,  more 
especially  to  the  young  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  not  been  trained.  The  late  regu- 
lation of  the  Board,  which  makes  it  imperative  on  all  teachers  and  monitors  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  to  exhibit  an  acquaintance  with  these  works,  will,  I think,  be 
productive  of  very  good  results,  in  diffusing  more  widely  among  the  teaching  body  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  education. 

The  teachers,  as  a class,  are  moral  and  well-conducted,  respecting  themselves,  and,  con- 
sequently, respected  by  those  amongst  whom  they  move,  and  with  whom  they  associate. 
Though  portions  of  this  district  formed  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  Fenian  outbreaks  in  the 
past  year,  I am  happy  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  teachers,  so  far  as  I could  learn,  coun- 
tenanced them,  or  was  in  any  way  implicated  in  them.  A few  months  since,  one  young 
man,  a probationary  assistant  teacher,  was  charged  with  wanting  a threatening  letter,  but, 
as  his  trial  has  yet  to  come  on,  his  guilt  or  innocence  remains  to  be  established. 

Not  a single  instance  of  designed  falsification  of  school  accounts  came  under  my  notice 
since  I became  connected  with  the  district.  The  total  number  of  pupils  found  present  at 
my  Secondary  No.  1 inspection  of  tbe  91  schools  in  operation  during  the  past  year 
(which  inspections  extended  over  the  three  terms  of  the  year)  was  5,664;  the  gross 
average  attendance  for  the  year  at  these  same  schools,  as  returned  by  the  teachers,  was 
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5 533.  The  close  approximation  of  these  numbers  may  be  regarded  as  an  incidental  cor-  AppendlxD. 
roboration  of  the  general  fidelity  with  -which  the  school  records  are  kept.  

The  great  majority  of  the  teaching  body  have  taken  up  teaching  as  the  business  of  State  and 
their  lives,  and  they  "intend,  to  all  appearance,  to  continue  in  the  Boards  service.  Many  prospects  of 
of  them,  however,  (and  the  low-classed  teachers  more  especially)  frequently  tell  me  that  Education 
they  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  eke  out  a subsistence  from  their  stipends,  now  that  the  ge,‘®rahy 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  so  high.  The  salaries  granted  by  the  Board,  though  nominally  . 

given  in  aid  of  local  subscriptions,  are,  in  too  many  cases,  nearly  all  that  the  teachers  have  to  ^Lrds  ** 
look  to  as  a means  of  support.  To  a very  few  schools  stated  endowments  are  attached  ; Schools  and 
bHt,  these  excepted,  nothing  is  contributed  locally  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  school  their  Teach- 
fees,  the  amount  of  which  is  inconsiderable.  ers> 

Some  of  the  younger  male  assistants  are  disposed  to  emigrate,  or  are  on  the  look  out 
for  openings  to  more  remunerative  occupations  than  teaching.  The  candidates  for 
ussistantships  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  5 and  those  who  present  themselves  for  these 
posts  are  of  an  inferior  description,  and  poorly  qualified.  1 know  of  some  schools  in 
which  the  office  of  assistant  has  been  vacant  for  several  months  from  this  cause.  I may 
add,  that  I have  never  found  the  supply  of  suitable  young  persons  willing  to  accept  the 
office  of  paid  monitor  so  low  as  at  present. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  every  school,  and  I have  heard  several  of  the  clerical 
managers  express  their  gratification  at  the  way  in  which  the  children  confirmed  in  their 
parishes  had  been  prepared  for  the  examination  in  religious  knowledge  which  they  had  to 
undergo  prior  to  confirmation.  The  “General  Lesson 'Via  suspended  in  all  the’ schools, 
and  its  principles  are,  I believe,  inculcated  <m  the  children.  These  I find  remarkably  well- 
behaved,  both  within  the  schools  and  (so  far  as  I have  opportunities  of  judging),  outside 
them  also.  Quarrelling,  bickering,  and  calling  ill  names  are  exceedingly  rare ; quarrelling 
on  the  score  of  religion  is  unknown.  The  only  form  of  dishonesty  which  I notice  is  an 
occasional  tendency  to  “prompting”  and  “ copying,”  a tendency  which,  I am  glad  to  say, 
is  on  the  decline.  The  girls  are,  as  a rule,  clean  and  tidy  in  their  persons.  Though  the 
boys  do  not,  in  general,  present  so  tidy  an  appearance  as  the  girls,  I have  seldom  to 
find  fault  for  defect  of  cleanliness  even  in  their  case. 

hTo  school  in  the  district  is  under  a committee.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  3 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  24  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  8 laymen.  Of 
the  latter  five  are  landed  proprietors,  and  three  are  clerks  of  unions.  The  managers  seldom 
or  never  test  the  progress  of  the  children  by  examining  them.  About  one-half  of  them 
visit  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected  now  and  again,  and  exercise  a general 
supervision  over  them  ; the  rest  limit  their  functions  as  managers  to  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  teachers,  andthesigningof  official  papers.  In  the  case  of  the  schools  under  clerical 
management,  the  burden  of  repairing  the  school-houses,  purchasing  and  replacing  articles 
of  school  apparatus,  &c.,  is  very  generally  thrown  on  the  teachers — a burden  which  the 
small  incomes  of  many  of  them  are  badly  able  to  bear. 

The  chief  impediments  to  the  diffusion  and  improvement  of  National  education  in  this 
district  are : — 

(a)  The  opposition  of  the  great  body  of  the  Established  Church  clergy.  This  keeps  the 
bulk  of  the  children  of  Protestants  in  humble  circumstances  from  the  schools. 

(b)  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  being  prohibited  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  building  grants  offered  by  the  Commissioners.  This  has  hin- 
dered the  erection  of  school-houses  in  some  localities  where  they  are  needed. 

(c)  The  teachers  who  have  for  some  years  past  entered  the  service  of  the  Board  being, 
as  a rule,  debarred  from,  the  benefits  of  training,  the  great  body  of  the  schools  being  under 
the  management  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  During  the  last  two  years  only  one 
teacher  went  from  this  district  to  be  trained,  and  he  had  to  resign  his  situation. 

(d)  The  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  owing  to  the  poverty  and,  sometimes,  the 
carelessness  of  the  parents,  and  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural  labour.  This  is  a 
crying  evil.  The  steady  progress  of  the  pupils  is  thus  seriously  interfered  with.  This 
fitful  attendance  paralyses,  to  a great  extent,  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  for  their  improve- 
ment Too  often  also  pupils,  after  a very  intermittent  attendance,  are  removed  from 
school  when  they  have  reached  a certain  age,  though  they  may  have  acquired  but  a mere 
smattering  of  education. 

^Notwithstanding  these  impediments,  for  which  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  not 
eas3r  to  devise  a remedy,  the  cause  of  National  education  continues  to  make  sensible  pro- 
gress. . The  National  schools  have  struck  deep  root  in  the  esteem  of  the  masses,  for  the 
education  of  whose  children  they  were  intended.  The  parents  are  now  too  well  aware  of 
the  benefits  derivable  from  them  not  to  endeavour  to  give  their  children  the  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  them  whenever  it  is  in  their  power;  and,  unless  under  pressure  which  they 
emmot  resist,  they  will  not  withdraw  the  children  in  order  to  send  them  to  other  schools. 

They  know  that  the  work  done  in  the  National  schools  is  subjected  to  the  most  careful 
Krutiny,  and  that  in  them  there  is,  therefore,  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a sound,  practical 
education  for  their  offspring. 

^strict  57,  Killarney;  Mr.  Macnamara. — The  teachers  deported  themselves  through- 
out the  year  with  their  habitual  propriety. 
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Their  moral  conduct  is  excellent.  They  are  sober  and  orderly  generally  anri 
fairly  respectable  external  appearance.  ancl  mate  * 

My  inspections  satisfied  me  that  they  devoted  themselves  to  their  duties  earnestlv 
attentively.  On  .'looking  over  the  list  of  schools  in  this  district,  I am  reminded  onW 
a few  names  of  teachers  identified  in  my  recollection  with  considerable  neglect  and,  ' 
skdfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  while  some  names  occur  which  recall 
great  assiduity,  skill,  ancl  faithfulness.  After-  these  bright  names  many  recur  deSSm 
of  a large  measure  of  credit.  1 '■‘esemn^ 

The  high  prices  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  press  hardly  on  the  resources  of  th* 
teachers ; and  I have  heard  expressions  of  hope  very  general  among  them  that  the  Com 
missioners  will  raise  their  salaries,  proportionally  to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  latter 

. An  adequate  retiring  pension  is  another  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  the  teachers  and  it 
is  one  which  should  engage  the  deep  sympathy,  not  only  of  all  pea-sons,  more  part’icukriv 
identified  with  education,  but  of  every  right-minded  individual  in  .the  community  1 
The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  generally  excellent.  Good  discipline  is  very  prevalent 
and  the  demeanour  of  the  pupils  is  marked  by  docility  -and  respectfulness.  Religions  iZ 
struction  m the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is  given  daily  in  all  schools  at  the  stated  hours, 
except  in  two  parochial  Rational  schools  taught  and  attended  mainly  by  Protestants.  The 
clerical  managers  are,  in  my  opinion,  largely  indebted  to  the  teachers  for  the  very  faith- 
ful and  effective  manner  in  which  they  impart  religious  instruction,  altogether  without 
reward  from  them  or  much  assistance. 

The  duties  of  management  continue  discharged  as  heretofore.  I noticed  in  the  daily 
report  books,  the  records  of  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  by  some  of  the  managers:  and 
also  that  the  Catholic  curates  visited  the  schools  very  generally,  and  recorded  their  names. 
,.  ,r  * L*re  110  impediments  to  the  progress  of  education  in  this  district  of  any  peculiar 
Jcnid.  1 he  number  of  the  schools  is  increasing  annually,  and  within  the  last  few  months 
several  new  buildings  have  been  projected  for  remote  mountain  localities  where  thevare 
much  needed.  - 

“*•  Seymtmr.-Aa  I have  been  in  charge  of  this  district  only 
laSV  Carm05  v’en,turG  t0  Pronounce  any  decided  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
important  questions  included  under  this  head  on  the  present  occasion. 

of  S?'  ,come1Ian.-As  I have  been  lmt  a short  time  in  char*, 

treated  1 " a’  T ",  T1?04  t0  oilcr  a <lecidecl  “P™™.  W>  subjects  usually 
anneaf  to  m7™csf  ’ 1 maysay’  ho"'eTer>  that  lhe  <*****  without  «°*tbi 

£ 5 “*  T respectable  persons.  In  very  low,  perhaps  not  more  than  twoinstE 
?nr  ”'feT  °'.PovlirV  °r  slovenliness  about  them.  There  are  thirteen 
“ P.V°-f  g?04?™  sal“y  i “4  I ami  happy  to  say  that,  with  one  exception, 

‘ ^Tp^e^^Sult.  W “ thB  iisW°t’  “ aign  ttat  superior  attainments 

‘“f  ^‘““t  I have  been  favourably  impressed  with  the  interest  the 
and  tbit  them  fremiAl6  m tu.—  scllools  ’ a3  a rtge,  they  know  the  state  of  the  schools, 
to  record  4 OI  -v’  Phis  is  an  agreeable  featui’e,  which  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 

atMras^f  the  dhlrVi  1 am  nr‘t  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  circum- 

stances of  the district  to  report  with  confldonce  on  these  hids. 

habits  +n  • n^f’  £iven  'to  ^ inculcation  of  a Christian  spirit  and  of  good 

one  thirfS^S » 'f ge  M"v«ut  and  monastery  schools,  which  are  attended  by 

hSd  8 Nat*00al  8011001  P“PUs  of  *>»  district ; nothing  is  lrft  to  he  desired  on  this 

of  ralkrioMlS^f^tftl8111  tho  k“4s; of  individuals,  who  me  ali  clergymen,  or  heads 
Suite  Island  and  r1  ° axf^Ptltm  fbree  Poor  Law  Union  clerks,  the  Governors  of 
of  NaS  SSL""  £2**  St0re-K°rr'  at  and  lhe 

tendence  exorcised  is  rather  smllh  B°me  ™ePtlonfi.  “a™1  »f  “t™' 

eduction  kbhk  dllv to -^^improvement  and  extension  of  National 
Christian  Brothers  have  now  in  their  school  all  the  male 
have  also  vm-ThSe Zd  «?Mi^ haTinS  BUPerBI!4a<l  two  National  schools ; and  they 

Estaldished  Church  an^d^teS^^.  rf  * 

the  PresentatTo^^inkf 6 tlle  Clty’  1 belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  1 to 

Board.  The  > which  the  managers  would  willingly  place  in  connexion  with  the 

to  to  honed  thT ™ v 7 "Vf 1 ll8d.??“«,  & bold  in  a splendid  new  building.  It  is 
io  De  Hoped  they  may  yet  obtain  aid  from  the  Board. 

[AlPERIU  B. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Summaries  of  Tables  returned  by  the  District  Inspectors 
in  thee  Annual  Reports  for  1887. 


No.  Pago 

1. — • Classification  of  Schools  with  regard  to  Building,  Repairs,  &c. — 

Furniture  and  Apparatus — Premises  and  Playgrounds — Out- 
Offices,  * 288 

2.  — Classification  of  Schools  as  to  Observance  of  Cleanliness,  Neatness, 

and  Order, 289 

8.— Classification  of  Schools  as  to  nature  of  average  attendance  com- 
manded by  them ; also  the  number  of  Schools  "for  which  Teachers 
pay  rent,  and  the  average  rent  per  School,  ....  290 

4 — Number  of  New  Teachers  appointed  in  the  year  1867,  with  their 

antecedents, 291 

5.  — Number  of  Paid  Monitors  in  Board’s  service  at  end  of  year  1867, 

according  to  Districts, 292 

6,  — Ages  of  Pupils  examined  by  District  Inspectors  during  year  1867,  293 

S'. — Proficiency  of  Pupils  actually  examined  by  Inspectors  themselves 

during  the  year,*  .........  295 


* The  Inspectors  are  instructed  to  make  three  inspections  of  the  schools  in  their  charge 
^itbin  the  year,  hut  of  only  one  of  these  are  they  required  to  give  in  their  Reports  full  tabu- 
lated details  of  the  results  of  their  examination  of  the  pupils.  The  particulars  for  this  Table, 
No.  7,  are  taken  from  their  detailed  Reports,  and  it  therefore  exhibits  neither  the  total  results 
of  all  the  inspections,  nor  the  actual  proficiency  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  but 
only  the  results  of  one  round  of  inspection,  and  the  proficiency  only  of  the  pupils  then  found 
present  and  examined.  But,  on  the  principle  of  averages,  such  proficiency  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  index  of  the  educational  stains  of  the  pupils,  generally. 
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Table  No.  1. — Classification  of  6,228  National  Schools  in  59  School  Districts  in 
regard  to  heads  indicated  in  the  following  Table  : 


lb 

Bull 

ing,  R 

epairs 

•fee. 

Furn 

tuTe  & Apparatus. 

Premises,  Playgrounds. 

Out-Offices. 

of 

District 

£ I 
£ * 

Good 

Fair. 

Mid. 

Bad 

Good 

Fair. 

Mid. 

Bad 

Good 

Fair. 

|Mid 

Bad 

none 

Good 

Fair 

Mid 

Bad 

or 

none. 

1 

2 

3 

4*  . 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
58 

57 

58 

59 

60 

102 

99 

111 

116 

127 

143 

99 

68 

103 

104 

125 
97 

102 

135 

167 

124 

106 

102 

86 

120 

126 
131 
122 
118 

SS 

116 

129 

107 

94 
127 

96 
112 

95 

97 
99 

101 

74 

87 

98 

90 
83 

114 

83 

91 
116 

91 

98 

94 

98 

94 

113 

88 
103 
103 

98 

100 

96 
105 
117 

36 
45 
55 

35 

6 

90 

66 

25 
73 

42 

26 
31 
33 
14 

149 

63 

37 
45 
lii 
41 
21 

38 
•36 

50 

22 

53 

87 

59 
14 
30 

64 

33 
50 

50 

43 
38 

51 

34 

57 

49 
90 

65 
38 

60 

50 
48 
22 
28 
61 
02 
60 

58 
29 
58 
48 
26 
55 
68 

28 

25 
37 

44 

35 

20 

27 

20 

36 
30 

26 

32 
40 
11 

51 

36 

30 
18 

37 

52 
59 
43 
26 
11 
23 
57 
18 

34 

38 

35 

31 
40 
40 

27 
42 
16 

19 

31 
18 

28 
15 

7 

20 

38 
3 

33 
56 

34 
20 

27 
22 
19 

39 

28 

24 

32 

25 

36 

22 

26 

15 

27 

70 

15 
6 

11 

4 
18 
22 
20 
18 
81 

5 
7 

19 

16 
21 
27 
33 
29 
41 
10 
18 
43 
18 

2 

1 

43 

19 

12 

19 
7 

18 

14 

4 

13 

20 
12 

6 
9 
6 

20 

10 

36 

14 

13 
33 
11 

14 

11 

26 

10 

22 

26 

20 

20 

16 

3 

4 

10 

16 

10 

7 

6 

8 
47 
20 

19 

■ 3 

14 
11 

31 

15 

20 

5 
2 

7 
9 

28 

1 

32 
12 

5 

3 

4 
2 

16 

4 
13 

3 

5 
13 

8 
2 
3 
3 
3 

10 

1 

15 

9 

2 

6 

12 

5 

3 

36 
45 
54 

14 
6 

85 

64 

40 

70 

45 

15 
30 

29 
6 

129 

04 

33 

37 
8 

25 

20 

18 

35 
90 
33 

25 

54 

59 

55 

16 

30 

49 

26 
43 
42 

32 

36 

38 

31 

46 

37 
92 

39 
S3 

56 

40 
46 
18 
le 
39 

60 

33 
58 
28 
46 
48 
23 

50 
35 

28 

45 

38 

63 

35 

30 
26 
22 
20 

41 

35 
20 

29 
27 

33 

47 

38 
26 
25 

45 
55 

105 

48 
13 
27 

36 
58 
4G 

34 
40 

35 
35 

31 
44 

30 
51 
25 
19 
40 

19 

37 
15 
27 

20 
35 

19 
40 
54 
27 

46 
35 

39 

20 
33 
30 
24 
35 

42 
63 

22 

8 

16 

28 

70 

28 

9 

6 

13 

28 

26 

25 
99 

5 

8 

26 

29 
26 
22 
49 

7 

37 

12 

20 

36 

16 

2 

5 

52 
22 
27 
34 

7 

21 

16 

8 

26 

21 

21 

9 

8 

21 

12 

30 
8 

16 

53 
8 
7 

12 

11 

32 

15 
22 
21 
13 

16 

16 

1 

3 

11 

16 

8 

5 

52 

21 

19 

3 

5 
9 

10 

27 

28 
2 
1 
2 

3 
8 

19 

1 

19 

9 

1 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

6 
4 

9 

17 

13 
2 
4 
6 
2 
1 

11 

4 

14 
10 

7 

6 

17 

3 

9 

48 

45 

9 

44 

44 

23 
64 
29 
22 

19 
16 
10 
89 
31 
18 
28 
11 
-t 

G 

20 
34 
53 
15 

15 
38 
66 

24 

13 

24 
34 

16 

36 

44 

46 
11 
23 
19 

37 

41 
50 

45 

31 
21 

14 
28 
1/i 
28 

32 
48 
40 
44 

25 

38 
53 

3 

31 

42 

8 

40 

33 

19 

7 
18 

14 
17 
27 
13 
19 
12 
16 

15 

27 

28 
25 
23 

8 

35 

43 

42 
10 

9 

27 

17 

37 
60 
11 

23 

31 

34 

43 

18 

28 
11 

13 
42 
21 
21 
10 

9 

12 

19 
5 

20 

32 
18 
32 
30 
20 
10 

38 
27 

24 

14 
13 
21 

17 

5 
13 

24 

24 

3 

13 

6 

12 

12 

4 
53 

6 

5 

22 

14 
9 

81 

39 

37 

20 

16 

20 

8 

4 

10 

12 

8 

26 

27 

10 

10 

10 

14 

17 

14 

6 
2 
3 

10 

10 

10 

25 

11 

19 

21 

2 

3 

12 

30 

16 

13 

37 

15 
12 

68 

6 

20 

64 

120 

57 

38 

15 

6 

50 

77 

54 

66 

57 

45 

57 
41 

37 

58 

54 

29 

9 

35 

48 

54 

66 

91 

41 
21 
18 

8 

27 

11 

38 

34 
23 
26 
19 

45 
19 
38 
66 
72 
25 

35 
33 

9 

33 

25 

37 

10 

17 

10 

42 

46 
42 

12 

56 

43 

16 

40 

25 

07 
20 
16 
19 

19 
12 
82 
51 

17 

18 
10 

15 

11 

23 

67 

20 
12 

38 
74 

39 

8 

23 
30 
25 
34 
30 

40 
25 
21 

24 

40 
42 

49 
28 
24 
30 

45 

50 
18 
28 
28 
48 
30 

38 
28 

41 

46 
5 

39 
32 

30 

21 

30 

32 

24 

24 

13 
11 
10 

17 
10 

25 

31 

19 
21 

3 

20 
31 

14 
9 

23 

18 
8 

26 
50 

6 

5 

23 

22 

18 

18 

28 

13 

18 

13 

18 

16 

7 

10 

15 
7 

22 

27 

19 
31 

23 
17 
11 
30 
12 

24 
23 

9 

20 

7 

8 
8 

14 
50 
26 

6 

15 
3 
2 
3 

3 
1 

60 

9 

5 

10 

24 

4 

7 

8 
12 
11 
10 
18 

8 

2 

3 

4 
23 
10 

8 

14 

6 
12 
17 
10 

3 

4 
1 

12 

13 

4 

12 

11 

16 
9 
2 

13 

9 

10 
8 

53 
14 

30 

54 
77 

55 
14 

4 
11 
60 
95 
65 

- 65 

53 
51 

37 
60 
39 
69 

84 

81 

73 

31 

35 
68 
75 

5 
2 

108 

64 

36 

38 

37 

37 

25 
24 

31 
51 
29 
21 
57 
36 
44 
67 

39 
14 

38 

35 

26 

40 
34 

54 

32 

36 
20 
60 
50 
43 

Total, 

6,228  ! 

2,798 

,774 

,141 

515 

,410 

2,105  jl,254 

459 

1,763 

1,305 

848 

,192 

L,835  . 

1,076 

611 

2,586 

Peroent. 

44-9 

28*5 

18*3 

8*3 

38*7 

33*8 

20*1 

7*4 

28*9 

21*3 

13*9 

35*9 

30*0  j 

17*6 

10*0 

42-4 

• No  report.  t No  returns  under  last  two  section*. 
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Table, No.  3. — Classification  of  6,156  National  Schools  in  5 9, School  Districts  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  cointnanded  by  them  ; also  Ute 
number  of  Schools  for  which  the  Teacherd  pay  rent,  and  the  average  rent  per 
school. 


District. 

No. 

of 

Sohools 

Number  of  Schools  respectively  in  •which  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  Pupils  is 

Average 
per 
School 
of  those 

BO. 

Average 

School 
ior  . 
entire 
District. 

' 

Average 
attend- 
ance in 
Ordi- 
nary 
Nations 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Schools 
for 
which 
Teachers 
pay 
Tent. 

Amount 

of 

Bent 

Avenge 
Bent  per 
SchooL 

Under 

30. 

80  but 
under 
40. 

40  but 
under 
SO. 

60  but 
under 
70. 

70  but 
under 
100. 

100 

and 

above. 

£ 

i.' 

3. 

£ 

1 

99 

60 

19 

16 

3 

1 

— 

23-3 

30*1 

27-8 

_ 

2 

94 

26 

33 

20 

8 

5 

2 

25- 

42- 

37-6 

_ 

■ 

i 

109 

34 

38 

21 

13 

1 

2 

24-4 

37-5 

36-3 

-t 

_ 

_ • 

4* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

115 

31 

47 

16 

13 

8 

- 

24'5 

3S>5 

37-2 

2 

2 

17 

8 

1 

6 

127 

45 

42 

21 

14 

5 

- 

24- 

37’ 

37’ 

— 

7 

141 

58 

50 

21 

11 

1 

— 

24-7 

33-6 

33'5 

-t 

8 

102 

11 

9 

15 

32 

23 

12 

25’ 

66-9 

63'2 

_ • 

9 

G8 

3 

3 

9 

14 

21 

18 

26-G 

9 V 

87- 

2 

12 

0 

0 

6 

10 

106 

13 

18 

21 

32 

16 

6 

24’4 

54’3 

53- 

.1 

4 

Q 

0 

11 

104 

32 

36 

18 

11 

6 

1 

27-4 

42:3 

41-1 

14 

32 

0 

0 

2 

12 

128 

23 

42 

24 

33 

5 

1 

24-6 

43-3 

41-3 

-t 

_ . 

13 

96 

50 

30 

12 

4 

- 

24- 

32' 

28-5 

31 

62 

d 

0 

2 

14 

93 

43 

30 

15 

4 

1 

- 

25- 

34-8 

32-4 

9 

19 

,4 

0 

2 

15 

133 

51 

48 

21 

11 

2 

25- 

36-4 

35-4 

4 

9 

10 

0 

1 

11  6J 

16 

164 

32 

36 

43 

43 

10 

— 

25-3 

44'9 

44-3 

3 

10 

d 

0 

17 

124 

32 

41 

27 

20 

3 

1 

247 

39'4 

38'9 

.4 

10 

id 

0 

2 

12  6 

18 

111 

39 

27 

26 

15 

3 

1 

25- 

39-2 

38-4 

14 

21 

13 

0 

1 

19 

99 

12 

31 

26 

25 

2 

8 

26-2 

47'9 

43-5 

5 

21 

Q 

0 

4 

20 

80 

42 

15 

13 

7 

1 

2 

23-1 

36-8 

34-3 

22 

26 

5 

0 

21 

119 

11 

30 

31 

38 

8 

1 

25-7 

48-4 

47-2 

-t 

2$ 

126 

11 

39 

34 

39 

3 

- 

26-7 

45'2 

43'3 

43 

89 

2 

0 

23 

125 

59 

35 

20 

10 

— 

1 

24‘ 

34-1 

33-9 

-t 

_ 

H 

126 

55 

41 

16 

12 

2 

- 

23'9 

38-7 

33'1 

16 

33 

0 

0 

2 

1 3 

25 

111 

23 

38 

20 

14 

9 

7 

23- 

50- 

38-1 

_ 

_ , 

26 

85 

29 

21 

20 

13 

2 

- 

21-9 

37'3 

37*6 

\ 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

10  0 

27 

23 

44 

25 

20 

4 

4 

25-4 

44'5 

41-1 

iq 

14 

q 

0 

1 

8 0 

129 

23 

52 

21 

28 

4 

1 

26- 

4?- 

iV 

28 

59 

0 

0 

2 

2 0 

51 

37 

5 

8 

2 

3 

23-8 

35- 

29-6 

_ 

_ 

30 

83 

13 

20 

13 

14 

15 

8 

22-5 

71-1 

50-2 

_ 

T 

_ 

127 

62 

34 

23 

8 

— 

— 

26- 

32-7 

32-7 

35 

65 

13 

0 

1 

17  6 

32 

101 

15 

28 

19 

29 

9 

1 

25-3 

46-4 

46‘6 

-t 

113 

47 

33 

21 

7 

3 

2 

25"2 

35-2 

32- 

2 

9 

0 

0 

4 

10  0 

88 

33 

23 

10 

13 

3 

6 

24-3 

52-7 

37*3 

_ 

_ 

35 

97 

37 

32 

11 

9 

6 

2 

24-7 

4? '4 

37- 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1 3 

85 

25 

31 

19 

8 

— 

2 

24- 

45-3 

38-1 

_ 

37 

101 

31 

28 

17 

13 

9 

3 

23-1 

41'6 

34’7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

38 

74 

8 

6 

8 

20 

11 

21 

26-5 

88'2 

72-2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 

28 

13 

9 

6 

7 

25-4 

49-3 

_ 

40 

98 

29 

24 

14 

14 

6 

11 

25' 

54-7 

41-6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

27 

29 

6 

12 

8 

5 

23'8 

44-8 

0 

0 

0 0 

83 

23 

22 

13 

20 

4 

1 

26-4 

4$ -4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 0 

109 

18 

38 

25 

26 

2 

_ 

26- 

_ 

44 

77 

9 

28 

19 

16 

5 

_ 

27’ 

48 '2 

1 

0 

0 

0 0 

n ■ 

25 

-28 

21 

13 

9 

23'3 

55-4 

51*4 

-t 

_ 

4? 

iio 

14 

43 

26 

9 

26-7 

18 

0 

2 

1 4 

4*  . 

24 

16 

23 

8 

5 

23-6 

_ 

2 

21 

28 

23 

15 

7 

28-8 

_ 

49  . 

30 

30 

12 

15 

5 

_ 

24'4 

_ 

48 

21 

12 

6 

1 

'8 

24'1 

_ 

31 

25 

15 

8 

.6 

26'5 

63-3 

0 

0 

2 

6 8 

113 

111 

41 

30 

10 

17'6 

6§'8 

4 

33 

10 

0 

3 

0 10 

83 

14 

24 

17 

7 

2 

23-9 

40-3 

d 

0 

2 

0 0 

23 

15 

28 

16 

11 

22'1 

0 

0 

i 

16  0 

5§ 

22 

37 

16 

7 

27* 

60-3 

58 ‘7 

12 

0 

2 

1 8 

56 

17 

29 

17 

.5 

2f5'2 

6p-8 

10 

0 

3 

15  0 

57 

19 

19 

37 

12 

11 

26'3 

0 

0 0 

31 

17 

19 

7 

3 

22-6 

_ 

6 

IS 

30 

31 

9 

9 

23- 

_ 

15 

20 

36 

17 

18 

22, -7 

8$;8 

60-7 

- 

-■ 

Tptal, 

6,156 

1,536 

1,665 

1,124 

1,133 

442 

256 

- 

; m 

608 

s 

2 

2 

Percent. 

' 

25* 

27- 

18-3 

18 '4 

7-2 

4-1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• No  report,  f No  returns. 
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Table  No.  5. — Number  of  Paid  Monitors  in  Board’s  Service  in  the  several 
Districts  at  end  of  year  1867. 
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Table  No.  6. — Showing  tlie  Ages  of  24S,802  Pupils  examined  by  the  Inspectors 
in  58  School  Districts  during  the  year  1867. 
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Table  No.  7. Exhibiting  the  Proficiency  of  the  Pupils  actually  examined  by  tlie 

Inspectors  themselves  during  the  year'  1867,  under  each  head.* 




Beading.  j 

Arithmetic. 

Pistrict. 

Total 

Number 

examined. 

Able  to 

read 

Pint  Book 
correctly. 

Able  to 
Tend 

econd  Book 
correctly. ' 

Able  to 

Third  Book, 
or  higher 

-with  ease 
intelligence. 

Total 

Number 

examined. 

Able  to  Bet  1 
down  accu- 
rately any 
number  of 

places  of 

ble  to  work 
correctly 

subtraction. 

L 

ble  to  work 
correctly 

Division  of 

ble  to  solve 
readily  and 
correctly 
uestions  is 
Proportion 

Practice. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4t  • ■ 

« • • 

7 • 

S . 

9 . ; 

16  . 

11  . i : 

12  . 

13  . 

14  . 

15  . i' 

16  . ;■ 

17  . it 

18  . i : 

is  . 

26  . i' 

51  . 

22  . 

28  . 

24  . 

25  . 

26  . . 

27  . 

28  . 

29  . 

so  . •*; 

81  . 

82  . 

88  . 

34  . 

85  . 

86  . 

87  . 

88  . i 

89  . 

40  . i 

41  . ; 

'42  . 

'48  . 

44  . ; 

45  . . 

46  . i 

47  . . 

48  . j 

49  . i 

50  . 

61  . . 

52  . 

58  . ; 

» . 

65  . . 

66  . !; 

57  . 

58  . 

59  . 

«0  . 

1,604 

1,529 

2,777 

3,614 

2,920  ' 
2,686  : 
6,882 
2,635 
3,319  ' 

4.580 
3,449  ' 
3,283  • 
4,780  : 
7,957 
5,422 
4,896  : 
3,711  3 
1,869  : 
3,809 
5,239 
2,396  ' 

2.581  : 
5,358 
1,210  . 
4,252  * 
6,034 : 
3,822 
4,158 
4,121 
5,039 
4,124 
4,561 
4,046 
4,285 
3,504 
4,478 
3,504 
4,636 
3,676 
4,065 
5,090 
3,791 
2,959 
7,987 
4,248 
4,931 
3,665 
2,899 
4,056 
8,770 
2,382 
6,805 
7,247 
5,664 
6,261 
3,748 
3,865 
3,104 

360 
370  ; 
874 

907 

888 
480 
1,481  ' 
670  ' 
1,133 

1,401 : 
1,100 
1.0G5  . 
1,365  ’ 
2,437  ' 
1,339 
1,367 
1,254 
457  ! 
1,329  : 
2,008 
758  : 
712  : 
1,228  : 
363 
873  ■ 
1,752  : 
540  . 
1,387  . 
1,452  : 
2,009 
938 
1,434 
1,016 
1,337 
686 
1,648 
710 
1,304 
800 
859 
1,432 
587 
1,029 
1,475 
843 
1,067 
929 
799 
1,064 
1,225 
618 
1,553 
2,204 
1,762 
1,245 
888 
084 
942 

341 

371 

53S 

959 

547 

677 

1,280 

586 

746 

882 

859 

722 

1,3-12 

1,983 

1,272 

1.225 
794 
359 
793  ' 

1,121 
627 
593  ' 
835 
292  : 
* 1,375  : 
2,147  ‘ 
1,255 
G09 
976 
1,360 

1.226 
920 

1,1*69 

1,057 

855 

1,346 

855 

1,402 

743 

1,149 

1,563 

802 

867 

2,444 

959 

1,324 

1,023 

676 

1,030 

2,489 

628 

1,803 

1,901 

1,668 

1,566 

1,012 

916 

896 

291 : 
231 
326 

775 

514 
450 
859 
562 
503 
602 
496 
528 
624 
1,523  ; 
1,151 
874 
372 
133  ’ 
474 
1,046 
280 

426 
189 
176  : 
831  - 
968  : 

1,173 
335  • 

427  '• 
698 
897 
719 
932 
602 
357 
889 
949 
755 
520 
692 

1,144 

717 

717 

2,216 

1,066 

512 

679 

572 

709 

2,983 

493 

1,348 

1,032 

1,342 

1,634 

672 

785 

159 

955 
983  : 
1,452 

2,370 

1,603 
1,660  : 
3,609 
1,763 
2,087 
2,289 
2,011 
2,309 
2,477 
4,884  : 
3,880 
3,563 
2,055  ■ 
1,030 
2,127 
3,710 
1,897 
1,689 
3,356 
859 
2,267 
6,034 
3,005 
2,126 
2,952 
3,173 
2,595 
2,777 
2,641 
2,674 
2,422 
3,185 
2,315 
2,637 
1,938 
2,758 
3,692 
2,135 
2,074 
5,060 
2,429 
2,322 
2,213 
1,830 
2,827 
5,093 
1,505 
3,936 
4,739 
4,079 
4,090 
3,052 
2,4C0 
1,882 

225 

167 

383 

487 

454 
482 
1,218 
539 
637 
526 
642 
711  : 
642 
1,831 
1,030  : 
S07 
291  : 
195  ' 
444 
949 
465 
576  : 
1,045  ‘ 
141  : 
647  : 
843 
1,156 
538 
680 
873 
659 
553 
830 
997 
630 
609 
1,082 
776 
766 
1,109 
1,429 
562 
945 
2,154 
729 
688 
642 
315 
713 
2,709 
492 
1,320 
2,115 
1,295 
978 
1,247 
961 
709 

463 

423 

689 

1,101 

669 
645 
1,527  ' 
926 
1,021 
882  : 
1,035 
1,443  . 

846  : 
2,547 
1,601  : 
1,831 
637 
457  : 
683  ! 
2,423 
697 
1,174 
2,158  . 

314 
1,334 
2,839 
1,225  : 
1,152 
S8G 
1,661 
1,802 
1,168 
1,379 
1,669 
883 
586 
1,231 
1,374 
1,099 
1,569 
2,031 
1,035 
1,326 
3,145 
1,844 
1,629 
1,060 
825 
1,408 
2,724 
927 
2,331 
2,835 
2,497 
2,400 
1,810 
1,078 
1,334 

243. 

175 

2S3. 

513 

326 

319 

708 

463 

532 

458 

506 

653 

345 

1,216 

798 

642 

330 
173 
287 
986 
294 
120 
690 
106 
734 
746 
685 

331 
459 

709 
722 
437 
590 
646 
369 
359 
641 
501 
467 
681 

1,106 

395 

710 
1,531 

943 

764 

425 

340 

607 

1,782 

286 

1,118 

1,176 

1,007 

984 

768 

519 

49S 

100 
45 
. 99 

. 284 

192 
SO 
427 
. 261 
298 
179 
251 
862 
324 
736 
453 
302 
153 
61 
110 
686 
131 

203 
156 

45 

360 

298 

275 

184 

238 

314 

327 

204 
249 
272 
104 

149 
387 
213 
257 
308 
598 
194 
298 
957 
628 
416 

190 
117 
332 
941 

150 
4SG 
623 
544 
976 
365 
204 

191 

Total, 

243,788 

64,737 

61,725 

43,829 

155,535 

•j  47,644 

60,294 

35,202 

| 17,377 

Per  cent, 

- 

26-5 

25-3 

18-0 

- 

| 30-C 

51’6 

| 22-6 

111 

■ 

69*8 

j 

[c 

ontinued. 

f No  report. 
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Table  No.  7 — continued. — Exhibiting  the  Proficiency  of  the  Pupils  actually 


Writing. 

Writing  from  Dictation.  | 

Grammar. 

— 

Able  to 

Able  to 
write  from 

District. 

Tctal 

Able  to 

Able  to 

Total 

a sentence 

Total 

Acquainted 

Number 

on"}1  it  per 

with  ease 

Number 

Dictation 

with  case 

Number 

with  Parts 
of  Speech 

Pane 

examined. 

felrly. 

freedom. 

examined. 

tolerable 

correctness. 

examined. 

only. 

caliy. 

accuracy. 

1 . 

817 

294 

1SS 

668 

97 

109 

759 

284 

2 . 

748 

304 

22 

711 

252 

76 

907 

257 

3 . 

1,220 

G32 

58 

1,229 

377 

46 

1,609 

455 

4t. 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 . 

1,857 

761 

139 

1,711 

514 

1S4 

2,529 

coo 

et. 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 . 

1,317 

306 

131 

1,117 

298 

204 

1,553 

353 

8 . 

1,372 

27S 

41 

632 

271 

78 

1,619 

676 

9 . 

2,820 

886 

735 

2,597 

1,174 

581 

3,947 

1,425 

10  . 

1,524 

509 

211 

1,336 

402 

244 

1,695 

297 

1,53G 

589 

275 

1,079 

447 

311 

2,136 

495 

222 

12  . 

2,130 

638 

138 

970 

243 

169 

1,513 

477 

13  . 

1,828 

927 

254 

977 

493 

170 

2,053 

376 

14  . 

2,144 

986 

21S 

1,224 

705 

186 

2,351 

598 

1,S12 

728 

122 

1,016 

563 

153 

2,632 

992 

1,904 

459 

4,219 

1,390 

621 

4,970 

1,311 

2,879 

1,514 

321 

2,197 

1,008 

375 

3,831 

919 

2,627 

1,245 

453 

2,629 

844 

363 

3,510 

535 

1,205 

525 

105 

948 

197 

89 

1,922 

334 

971 

313 

72 

478 

197 

05 

1,036 

21  . 

1,619 

768 

152 

1,547 

764 

98 

1,580 

665 

22  . 

2,548 

1,134 

495 

1,692 

404 

461 

3,590 

1,213 

712 

278 

1,048 

336 

241 

1,995 

300 

1,382 

299 

226 

1,302 

393 

198 

1,614 

686 

262 

Zii  . 

o,252 

857 

167 

1,966 

691 

172 

2,762 

768 

195 

332 

154 

39 

436 

119 

85 

G99 

185 

715 

303 

2,268 

408 

265 

2,303 

665 

353 

777 

475 

3,912 

1,122 

'397 

3,912 

3,005 

1,803 

528 

1,414 

815 

372 

1,822 

744 

298 

740 

307 

229 

1,068 

182 

31  . 

673 

79 

1,952 

530 

130 

127 

1,550 

341 

2,791 

1,483 

126 

2,212 

1,289 

210 

1,289 

690 

349 

241 

2,143 

814 

386 

1,883 

614 

142 

35  . 

2,776 

1,213 

359 

2,775 

1,015 

473 

200 

2,140 

1,113 

151 

1,630 

830 

S71 

237 

937 

288 

1,980 

1,077 

221 

2,830 

195 

888 

277 

1,145 

3C0 

417 

3,052 

1,029 

262 

353 

1,325 

472 

307 

271 

40  . 

1,038 

281 

1,759 

678 

167 

126 

41  . 

812 

139 

904 

498 

105 

1,891 

215 

42  . 

1,345 

315 

2,053 

1,059 

182 

1,791 

558 

2,734 

1,179 

1,013 

553 

807 

326 

2,111 

688 

. 162 

45  . 

733 

530 

1,367 

420 

244 

2,209 

1,488 

4,660 

2,227 

550  i 

211 

1,116 

477 

413 

703 

350 

986 

510 

285 

1,182 

60 

977 

443 

59 

50  . 

1,559 

503 

253 

1,252 

317 

102 

51  . 

871 

531 

1,786 

497 

192 

1,666 

901 

2,251 

522 

1,191 

1,703 

757 

173 

758 

403 

112 

54  . 

2,116 

388 

3,709 

1,893 

267 

824 

433 

579 

1,565 

665 

430 

934 

3,200 

1,376 

395 

*"  * 

370 

2,188 

1,243 

383 

941 

247 

1,796 

707 

256 

59  . 

668 

159 

1,016 

2.34 

162 

558 

185 

843 

325 

228 

3,770 

613 

227 

Total,  . 

130,781 

53,499 

18,325 

97,864 

J 38,263 

18,831 

150,238 

39,550 

14,168 

Per  cent 

40-9 

14-0 

- 

1 39  T 

19-2 

I 

j 26-3 

9-4 

54-9 

58 '3 

3 5 "7 

* Set  note  on  pnge  2S7.  t No  report.  * No  returns. 
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examined  by  the  Inspectors  themselves  during  the  year  1807,  under  each  head* 


— 

Geography. 

Needlework. 

To  til  A 

Humber 

- j Ma 

Examined. 

equainted 

with 

Outlines 

of 

p of  World  a 
only. 

equal  n ted 

with  Maps 
of  Europe 
nd  Ireland. 

Able  to  I 

General 
bourse  of 
.eography. 

Total 

Number 

xamined. 

Learning  i 
Sewing.  1 

Learning 
Knitting.  £ 

Learning 

mbroidery. 

District. 

930 

97S 

2,204 

2,987 

1,745 
1,927 
S.55S 
1,718 
2,245 
2,368 
2,103 
3,288 
3,247 
4,592 
4,03S 
3,573 
2,022 
1,110 
2,240 
3,419 
2,728 
« 2,068 
4,142 
742 
3,137 
3,912 
3,005 
2,156 
2,939 
3,173 
3,467 
3,256 
2,343 
2,809 

3.371 
3,151 
2,417 
2,443 
1,899 
2,835 
3,586 
2,135 
2,196 
6,308 
2,429 

2.371 
2,213 
2,598 
2,840 
6,278 
1,583 
4,327 
4,593 
4,343 
5,256 
3,061 
2,608 
2,232 

258 

353 

406 

257 

401 

516 

1,315 

744 

538 

400 

901 

1,328 

969 

1,213 

862 

1,534 

490 

256 

443 

673 

303 

870 

598 

167 

947 

939 

791 

689 

526 

1,293 

2,085 

912 

1,088 

844 

885 

681 

860 

544 

796 

1,226 

1,314 

793 

972 

2,271 

890 

740 

592 

579 

828 

2,535 

459 

1,954 

1,708 

1,224 

1,654 

856 

475 

1,019 

86 

60 

221 

678 

281 

181 

869 

373 

335 

80 

260 

324 

335 

794 

321 

290 

174 

66 

340 

708 

101 

420 

177 

71 

579 

628 

719 

430 

282 

272 

452 

278 

315 

289 

137 

549 

426 

680 

292 

419 

539 

259 

205 

932 

675 

208 

281 

147 

347 

1,614 

161 

709 

786 

537 

1,001 

413 

336 

452 

4 

24 

21 

37 

210 

72 

78 
15 

8 

13 

89 

8 

5 

79 
7 

12 

7 

8 
9 

156 

33 

9 

1 

20 

42 

56 

35 

7 

2 

24 

15 

11 

5 

269 

11 

41 

76 

4 

15 

3 

200 

66 

258 

110 

43 

SI 

1 

340 

143 

527 

717 

357 

62  0 
352 
783 
415 
265  I 
553 
1,792 
954 
413 
898 
150 
1,579 
1,148 
681 
306 
1,330 
153 
675 
1,726 
918 

2,077 

t - 

1,204 
1,888 
1,171 
1,430 
1,240 
2,023 
1,144 
1,491 
t ~ 

222 
2,102 
925 
1,112 
1,608 
1,002 
t ~ 

967 

769 

663 

2,548 

515 

2,500 

2,157 

1,757 

2,475 

891 

967 

914 

203 

SO 

527 

601 

171 

543 

352 

783 

185 

243 

281 

1,792 

43S 

413 

898 

150 

1,012 

881 

681 

300 

1,031 

103 

675 

1,565 

646 

1,177 

1,118 

1,204 

1,153 

1,171 

827 

1,054 

2,023 

807 

1,491 

222 

945 

741 

1,011 

1,608 

672 

552 

453 

663 

2,548 

515 

1,518 

1.903 

1,757 

1,991 

625 

967 

529 

129 

59 

479 

641 

142 

620 

252 

368 

158 

160 

191 

1,279 

428 

43 

403 

79 

421 

167 

322 

237 

401 

33 

84 

391 

184 

245 

821 

371 

531 

708 

420 

395 

251 

302 

410 

130 

724 

113 

501 

1,276 

257 

322 
253 
439 

1,153 

314 

765 

1,903 

1,147 

311 

192 

591 

323 

8 

4 

59 

121 

44 

225 

162 

103 

172 

12 

SI 

295 

88 

15 

90 

22 

146 

100 

113 

2 

221 

17 

326 

144 

8S 

17 

138 

66 

194 

90 

183 

116 

254 

35 

100 

34 

216 

71 

215 

529 

73 

93 
63 
153 
588 
157 
217 
254 
373 
173 
* 74 

92 
G2 

M M £ O *3  l-  « m O £ « 5 “ M ° ?l  « ^ " ” " ” ” 

169,240 

51,764 

23,894 

2,306 

55,557 

45,805 

22,839 

7,188 

TotaL 

30-6 

14-1 

4<To~ 

1-3 

- 

82-1 

41 ’1 

12-9 

Per  cent. 
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AppendixF. 

Reports  on. 
Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

Thomas 
Baldwin , 
esq. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Reports  on  National  Agricultural  School  Farms. 

No.  1 —General  Report  for  the  year  1867,  by  Thomas  Baldwln 
esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  ’ 

Glasnevin,  September  2,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  the  following 
general  report  on  the  Agricultural  Department  of  National  Education 


The  department  comprises — 


1- — The  Albert  or  Glasnevin  Agricultural  Training  Institution 

II-  — First-class  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive 

Management  oe  the  Board. 

III —  First-class  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. 
IT- — Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools. 

I propose  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  working  of  each  of  these  for 
the  year. 


_ I- — The  Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institution. 

This  is  the  central  establishment  to  which  are  drafted  the  most  talented 
and  deserving  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  seek  admission 
to  it  by  competitive  examination. 

They  undergo  a regular  professional  training  for  two  years,  after  which 
te-mhersT-6  faTm<SrS’  !and  stewards>  estate  agriculturists,  agricultural 

The  Glasnevin  establishment  is  largely  fed  by  the  district  schools, 
and  in  return,  it  supplies  them  with  stewards  and  agricultural  teachers. 

is  and  the  several  classes  of  agricultural  schools  in  the  provinces  are, 
therefore,  intimately  connected.  They  act  and  react  on  one  another, 
lo  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  improvement  in  the  district  schools 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a good  standard  of  training  at  Glasnevin. 

• i Sc?  m=ly’. tdis  estaWishment  received  a good  deal  of  my  attention 
in  1S67  ; and  it  now  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  lay  before  you, 
tor  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  public,  a most  satia&c- 
tory  report  of  the  institution  for  the  past  year. 

At  the  close  of  1866,  we  had  oh  the  rolls— intern  pupils,  56;  extern, 

A f tOtcll,  dp, 

In  1867,  we  admitted,  in  two  half-yearly  batches,  37  intern  pupils — 
namely,  16  m January,  and  2l  in  July.  ■ 

The  names  of  these  young  men,  with  the  schools  at  which  they  were 
educated,  and  the  total  number  of  marks  obtained  by  each  at  the  respective 
entrance  competitive  examinations,  are  given  in  the  following  table:— 


Name. 

No.  of  Maiks. 

■WTioro  educated. 

Admitted  in  Janua)')/,  1867 
* 1.  Peter  M'Guire, 

2.  William  Fawcett, 

3.  James  ITarkin, 

4.  Robert  Doyte, 

5.  Patrick  M‘Namara,  . 

6.  Patrick  Ryan,  . 

7.  Cliarles  Lynch,  . 

8.  Denis  Kennedy, 

9.  Thomas  Greene,  , 

Max:  500 
332 
322 
317 
315 
313 
310 
305 
304 
302 

Bailidhorough  Agricultural  School. 
Templemoyle  do. 

Loughash  do. 

Kilkenny  do. 

Derry  castle  & Limerick  Agric.  Schools. 
Loughash  Agricultural  School. 
Woodstock  do. 

Corluim  National  School. 

Connolly  ' do. 
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T^ble  showing  the  Number  of  Marks  obtained  by  each — conf rawed. 


Name. 

Admitted  in  January,  1867 . 

10.  Matthew  Cox,  . 

11.  James  Smyth,  > . 

12.  Richard  Bresnihan,  . 

13.  John  Scott,  . • 

H.  Richard  Turner, 

15.  John  Martin,  - 

16.  Austin  Woodrow, 

Admitted  in  July,  1867. 
L John  M'Sparran, 

2.  James  Work, 

3'.  Michael  M‘ Car  thy, 

4.  Patrick  Clune*  . 

5.  William  Studdart, 

6.  John  Darcy, 

7.  Patrick  Meighan, 

8.  Michael  Moffat, 

9.  Paul  Cummins,  . 

10.  Patrick  Heffernau, 

11.  William  Crampton, 

12.  James  M‘ Glynn, 

13.  Charles  Blackmore, 

14.  John  Gilmore,  . 

15.  Patrick  Campbell, 

16.  Charles  Archer, 

17.  William  Tunstead, 

18.  John  Cogan, 

19.  Patrick  Cagney, 

20.  John  Murphy,  . 

21.  James  Ellis, 


No.  of  Marks. 


Where  educated. 


Max:  500 

301 

Kilkenny  Agricultural  St 

297 

Bath 

do. 

292 

Limerick 

do. 

273 

j Belfast 

do. 

267 

[ Limerick 

do. 

262 

Belfast 

do. 

~ 

Bridgewater,  Somerset. 

396 

392 

352 

343 

331 

331 

327 

319 

317 

314 

297 

292 

291 

288 

281 

277 

275 

274 

259 

247 

246 


im 
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Ballyhargan  National  School. 
Derrynanaw  do. 

Kilkenny  Agricultural  School. 
Limerick  Model  School. 

Mount  Trenchard  Agricultural  School. 
Kilkenny  do. 

Cork  do. 

Drummardly  National  School. 
Blackrock  Coll.  & Athy  Model  School. 
Belfast  Agricultural  School. 

Duulavin  Parochial  School. 

Athy  Model  Agricultural  School. 

Cork  Agricultural  School. 

Athy  Model  Agricultural  School. 
Balliuakill  National  School. 
Teniplemoyje  Agricultural  School. 
Ballinakill  Church  Education  and  Kil- 
kenny Model  Agricultural  School. 
Kill  National  School. 

( Ballingarry  do. 

[Newmarket  do. 

Cork  Agricultural  School. 


The  course  of  instruction  embraces  tie  several  brandies  of  a sound 
English  education,  chemistry  and  geology,  botany,  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  improved  agriculture,  land  surveying,  levelling  and  mapping. 
Literary  instruction  is  afforded  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Downing,  a first-class 
literary  teacher,  who  acts  as  assistant  superintendent  as  regards  the 
internal  discipline  and  government  of  the  establishment.  His  course 
embraces  among  other  subjects: — 

Ersitisli  Gran*mafand  English  Composition,  by  essays  and  lettere. 

Santo -The  political  division!  and  general  geography  of  the  Continents  the  local 
^geography  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  physical  geography,  especially  in  its  relation 
to  agriculture. 

Boobkeeping. 

History. — The  outlines  of  general  history. 

^SfrS^^eXoha  of  EucliO I j Plain  Trigonometry  and  the  Mensuration 
of  Surfaces  and  Solids;  Algebra,  as  far  as  Quadratic  EgnationB.  . 

Natural  Philosophy.—  Princijlles  and  Application  of  Mechanics,  Machinery,  Heat,  the 
Principles  of  the  Steam  Engine,  &c. 

Professor  Sullivan,  pn.D.,  delivers  two  courses  of  lectures  annually  on 

chemistry  and  geology,  in  their  application  to  agriculture.  . 

Mr  Moore  ph.d.,  Curator  of  the  Gksnevin  Botanic  Gardens, 
delivers  two  courses  of  lectures  on  botany  every  year— namely,  one  on 
physiological  botany,  in  spring;  and  one  on  systematic  botany,  in  autumn. 
Mr.  William  Boyle,  who  is  agriculturist  on  the  two  small  farms,  gives  a 

daily  lecture  on  farming.  , f . ,1 

Mr.  James  W.  Smyth,  who  is  agriculturist  on  the  largest  of  the  three 
farms  into  which  the  land  is  now  subdivided,  gives  clinical  instruction 
on  the  land. 
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Agri-  The  pupils  were  exceedingly  attentive  to  the  instructions  of  these 

School1  gentlemen  during  the  year,  and  the  result  was  that  they  acquired  a large 
Farms.  amount  of  valuable  information.  c 

The  great  problem  in  agricultural  education  is  to  blend  true  science 

Baldwin  sounc*  practice  ; to  enlighten  practice  with  the  light  of  well  estab- 

aesfl  * lished  principles ; and  to  aim,  at  the  same  time,  at  educating,  as  distin- 
guished from  instructing,  the  mind  of  the  young  farmer. 

Careful  observation  of  several  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  has 
satisfied  me  that  this  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved ; but,  by  a slinht 
modification  in  the  arrangements,  and  an  equally  slight  change  in  the 
staff  at  Glasnevin,  it  would  be  successfully  accomplished. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  any  superiority  is  claimed  for 
Glasnevin  over  all  other  agricultural  schools  and  colleges.  Glasnevin  does 
not  rival  Grignon,  Gembloux,  or  Cirencester,  in  their  teaching  of  the 
science  of  agriculture;  hut  the  system  at  Glasnevin  is  sui  generis,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland  than  the  system  of 
education,  taken  as  a whole,  in  operation  at  any  of  these  colleges. 

The  daily  occupation  of  the  time  of  onr  pupils  at  Glasnevin  is  as 
follows  : — 


At  5 o’clock,  A.M.,  in  Summer,  and  5 45  o’clock  in  Winter,  Pupils  rise. 

H.  M.  H.  M.  . H.  M.  H.  M. 

in  Summer,  and  from  5 45  to  6 15  in  Winter,  Dress  and  Devotional 
Exercises. 

in  Summer,  and  from  6 1 5 to  6 45  in  Winter,  Pupils  attend  Stock, 
&c. 

in  Summer,  and  from  6 45  to  7 0 in  Winter,  Pupils  prepare  fur 
Study. 

in  Summer,  Pupils  study. 

Lecture  on  Agriculture. 

Lecture  on  Chemistry,  Botany,  or  Horticulture. 

Breakfast. 

0 P.M.,  All  the  Pupils  work  on  the  Farm. 

Dinner  and  Recreation. 

One-half  the  Class  is  under  instruction,  viz. : — from  3 to  4 with 
Lecturer  on  Agriculture,  and  from  4 0 to  8 30  with  Literary 
Teacher.  _ The  other  half  of  the  Class  works  on  the  Farm  till 
6 o’clock  in  Summer,  and  till  dusk  in  Winter;  after  which  ihty 
attend  Live  Stock  and  prepare  for  Study. 

Supper. 

Attend  Live  Stock,  &c. 

Retire  to  Dormitories — Devotional  Exercises. 

Lights  are  extinguished  in  Dormitories. 

The  Winter  half-year  begins  on  Isi  October;  the  Summer  half-year  on  Is*  April. 


From  5 0 to 

5 30 

,, 

5 30  to 

6 0 

„ 

6 0 to 

6 15 

6 15  to 

7 0 

„ 

7 0 to 

8 0 

„ 

8 0 to 

9 0 

„ 

9 0 to 

9 30 

„ 

9 30  to 

2 0 

P.  M. 

2 Oto 

3 0 

3 Oto 

8 30 

8 30  to 

9 0 

„ 

9 0 to 

9 30 

9 30  to 

10  15 

At 

10  15 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  time  is  divided  between  the  culture  of  the 
mind  and  the  acquisition  of  agricultural  skill.  The  means  of  developing 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  soil  are  continually  impressed  on  the 
pupil’s  mind;  and  no  opportunity  is  missed  of  showing  the  loss  which  indi- 
viduals and  the  nation  at  large  suffer  by  the  several  defects  in  the  existing 
modes  of  farming.  Can  any  reasonable  person  doubt  the  usefulness  of 
this  kind  of  agricultural  training  in  any  country,  hut  more  particularly 
in  a country  like  Ireland,  the  chief  industry  of  whose  people  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that  cultivation  conducted  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  science,  and  with  little  skill  and  thrift? 

The  Glasnevin  establishment  is  now  training  young  men  in  the 
business  of  farming  at  the  rate  of  about  35  per  annum.  From  May, 
1838,  to  the  end  of  1867,  919  have  passed  through  it.  If  these  had  all 
remained  in  the  country  and  gone  back  to  agricultural  pursuits,  there 
would  be  on  an  average  nearly  30  of  them  in  every  county  in  Ireland. 
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A "oo d many  of  them,  from  want  of  capital  and  other  causes,  have  not  -dppendixF. 
been  able  to  follow  farming.  Many  a clever  young  man  who  had  an  Reports  0Q 
innate  love  and  taste  for  farming,  and  who,  because  of  his  fondness  for  Agri- 
tbe  business,  would  gladly  accept  £40  a year  as  a steward,  has  been  cultural 
compelled  to  abandon  the  business,  and  to  fall  back  on  some  other  Farms. 

occupation.  In  the  case  of  almost  every  man  whose  history  is  known,  

the  change  improved  his  condition.  Many  intelligent  young  men  who 
understood  farming  well,  who  were  expert  and  skilful  at  agriculture,  have 
hung  on  for  months  in  expectation  of  a stewardship  at  £40  a year,  and 
who  are  now  in  receipt  of  larger  salaries  at  other  occupations.  A very 
clever  young  man,  who  finished  his  course  of  training  here  a few  years 
ago,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  farmers  trained  at  Glasnevin,  offered 
his  services  as  assistant-steward  to  a landed  gentleman  for  £35  a year  ; 
he  was  refused;  no  other  vacaney  offered ; he  is  now  in  receipt  of  <£180 
a year  at  commercial  business.  My  esteem  for  him  makes  me  feel  glad 
that  he  was  compelled  to  change  his  career ; but  my  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  Ireland,  and  my  ardent  desire  to  see  her  agriculture  improved, 
make  me  deeply  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  this  clever  and  worthy 
young  man,  and  of  more  like  him,  has  not  been  engaged  in  developing 
the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.  I fully  believe  the  country  will  reap 
an  ample  reward  from  his  industry  and  conduct  in  his  present  capacity 
for  the  cost  of  his  education,  but  the  return  would  be  far  greater  if  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  pursuit  for  whicli  he  had  the  greatest  natural 
fitness,  and  of  which  he  acquired  a sound  knowledge. 

Some  persons  pass  censure  on  the  Glasnevin  establishment  by  saying 
that  the  per-centage  of  the  pupils  trained  there  who  follow  farming  in 
afterlife  is  too  small.  As  this  is  a point  on  which  there  is  a good  deal 
of  misconception,  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  it  here. 

The  following  is  a classified  summary  of  the  919  pupils  who  passed 
through  the  Glasnevin  establishment  from  May, 1838,  to  the  close  of  1867 : 


1.  Farming  for  themselves,  . ...  206 

2.  Land  stewards,  agriculturists,  and  gardeners,  ....  224 

3.  Teachers  of  agricultural  and  other  schools,  . . . .113 

4.  Other  pursuits  connected  with  agriculture,  . . . .61 

5.  Emigrated — Planters  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  Canada,  &c.,  . 60 

6.  In  the  Customs,  Royal  Engineers,  Constabulary,  &c.,  . . .37 

7.  Entered  various  colleges,  . . . . . .10 

8.  Died, 12 

9.  Qnkuown,  ...  .....  196 

Total,  . . .919 


It  will  he  seen  from  this  summary  that  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  Glasnevin  men  are  now  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  agriculture. 

If  we  omit  those  who  were  sent  home  before  completing  their  course 
of  training,  having  been  found  wholly  nnsuited  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  establishment,  and  for  whose  subsequent  career  the  establishment 
cannot  be  held  responsible,  the  number  thus  occupied  becomes  increased 
to  sixty  per  cent. ; and  it  would  be  further  increased  if  the  present  occupa- 
tion of  the  large  number  (196)  entered  as  “unknown”  could  be  traced  ■ 
for  it  is  certain  that  several  of  them  are  occupied  more  or  less  at  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

Others,  again,  say  the  Board’s  agricultural  training  schools  have  failed 
because  the  farmers  of  Ireland  have  not  sent  their  sons  to  take  advantage 
of  the  boarding  class  in  them.  The  premium,  they  say,  is  so  small  that 
if  the  system  was  good  the  people  would  take  advantage  of  it.  Those 
persons  do  not  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  country  when  they 
make  these  allegations.  The  mass  of  the  small  farmers  are  poor ; they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  fee,  small  though  it  is;  and  above  all,  they 
cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  labour  of  grown-up  boys. 
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ApyendixF.  But  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  tlie  Board’s  agricultural  schools  have 
Report  on  keen  more  successful  in  this  respect  than  other  institutions  of  the  same 
Agri-  kind  of  more  pretentious  character. 

S hoof1  One  of  the  first  agricultural  institutions  in  existence  is  the  agricultural 
Farms.  coliege  at  Cirencester.  It  was  founded  by  a number  of  intelligent  farmers 

and  of  wise  and  far-seeing  landlords.  A large  capital  was  subscribed  • 

Buhhdn  a n°k-*-e  P^e  buildings  erected ; and  a large  farm  was  established.  They 
csf/.tnB*  began  with  a premium  of  £30,  and  intended  to  reach  the  tenant-farming 
class;  but  they  utterly  failed  to  do  so,  and  were  compelled  to  raise  the 
premium  to  £90  ; and  now  the  students  are  composed  of  the  sons  of  landed 
gentry,  land-agents,  or  rich  merchants. 

Belgium  has  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Gembloux,  a station  oh  the 
line  of  railway  from  Brussels  to  Namur.  Up  to  1860  the  State  Agricultural 
College  existed  at  Thurout,  in  Blunders.  In  that  year  it  was  transferred 
to  Gembloux,  where  the  fine  old  monastery,  which,  with  many  others 
was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  pade  available  for 
the  residence  of  students,  and  a commodious  suite  of  offices  and  a dwelling 
for  the  director  were  erected  at  a heavy  outlay. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  very  comprehensive,  and  extends  over 
three  years. 

The  staff  of  officers  embraces  a director,  six  professors,  who  are  assisted 
by  three  repetitors  or  catechists ; a horticulturist,  who  gives  demonstrations 
in  gardening ; and  overseers  of  discipline. 

There  are  admirably  arranged  museums  of  objects  for  illustrating 
lectures,  on  physics,  chemistry,  and  veterinary  science.  A few  years  ago 
the  entire  collection  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  in  the 
industrial  museum  at  Brussels  was  transferred  to  the  agricultural  college, 
and  made  available  for  illustrating  the  lectures  of  the  professor  of 
agriculture. 

There  are  two  classes  of  students  at  Gembloux — namely,  interns  and 
externs.  The  former  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  college,  and  pay  a 
pension  of  £28  a year ; externs  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  college, 
and  pay  £12  a year  for  their  education. 

At  the  time  cf  my  visit  in  1867  the  director  informed  me  there 
were  forty-nine  students  on  the  books,  of  whom  upwards  of  twenty  were 
Americans;  the  remainder  were  natives,  the  sons  of  proprietors  or  brewers, 
but  none  the  sons  of  farmers. 

Gembloux  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  Belgium.  In  Glas- 
nevin  there  are  seventy-five  agricultural  pupils,  all  of  whom,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  sons  of  farmers  and  stewards,  and  whose  lives  will  be 
spent  in  the  cultivation  of  their  native  soil. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  pupils  were  most  attentive  to  their 
studies  during  the  year ; and  it  affords  me  every  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  report  in  equally  favourable  terms  of  their  general  good  conduct. 

The  discipline  is  mild  biit  firm.  The  pupils  have  as  much  latitude  as 
possible.  They  are  governed  by  reason  and  not  by  fear.  They  are  made 
to  feel  that  all  breaches  of  discipline  would  be  severely  censured,  and 
that,  good  conduct,  diligence,  and  industry  are  encouraged,  and  when 
possible  rewarded.  They  are  also  governed  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous impartiality,  and  there  is  nothing  which  young  men  like  them  more 
thoroughly  appreciate  than  impartiality.  Rules  may  be  rigid  and  even 
severe,  but  if  impartial,  they  will  be  respected.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
train  them  in  a spirit  of  straightforwardness  and  general  correctness  of 
conduct.;  and  the  effort  has  succeeded.  During  the  year  there  was  not  a 
case  of  intoxication.  There  was  not  an  instance  of  a pupil  haviiig  exceeded 
the  prescribed  hour  for  .coming  home  in  the  evening,  which,  considering  the 
proximity  of  the  establishment  to  Dublin,  is  most  satisfactory.  Ihsub- 
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ordination  is  unknown.  Practices  like  smoking,  which,  cannot  he  pro-  AppmitiF. 
hibited,  are  simply  discouraged.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  clown  Reporis  on 
smoking  by  prohibition,  there  is  the  danger,  if  not  the  certainty,  that  a Agri- 
habit  of  practising  deception  will  be  engendered.  A number  of  young  g“j^1 
men  habituated  to  smoking  for  years  before  their  admission  to  an  institu-  parma. 

tion  of  this  kind,  cannot  all  at  once  abandon  it ; and,  therefore,  your  

prohibition  is  not  only  a dead  letter,  but  it  works  most  mischievously 
on  the  character  in  the  way  indicated  ; and  young  men  who  are  com-  aes„  ’ 
pelled  to  practise  deceit  on  their  superiors  at  school  are  in  danger  of 
carrying  with  them  into  the  world  the  same  habit. 

Many  of  the  gentry  who  employ  those  -who  go  out  as  stewards  speak 
of  them  very  highly. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  pupils  who  left  the  establishment  in  1807, 
with  their  destination  on  leaving. 


Return  of  Pupilb  who  left  the  Albert  Institution  in  1867. 


Name. 

Length  of  time  in 
Institution. 

Occupation. 

1.  John  O’ Grady,  . 

Full  time, 

Steward  under  Commissioners. 

2.  Samuel  Woods, 

Do.,  . 

Overseer  on  a sugar  plantation  in  Antigua. 

Do.,  . 

Steward  under  Commissioners. 

4.  Peter  Foley, 

Do.,  . 

Emigrated. 

Do.,  . 

Steward  under  Commissioners. 

6.  Malcolm  Kavanagh, 

Twenty  months, 

Fanning  with  his  uncle. 

7.  William  Roche, 

Thirteen  months, 

Emigrated. 

8.  William  Fawcett, 

One  month. 

Unknown. 

9.  Felix  Rooney,  . 

Twenty-one  mtbs. 

Gardener. 

10.  Henry  Byrne,  . 

Twenty-two  mths. 

Clerk,  Ssc.,  at  Albert  Institution. 

11.  James  Keating,  . 

Full  time,  . 

At  home. 

12.  Frank  M‘Donnell, 

Do., 

Land  steward,  county  Kildare. 

) 3.  Michael  Laffy,  . 

Do., 

Teacher. 

14.  John  Cummins, 

Do.,  . 

Emigrated. 

15.  John  Boyd, 

Do.,  . 

Do. 

Do.,  . 

Farming  at  home. 

17.  Peter  Clarke,  . 

Do.,  . 

Went  to  Literary  Training  Department  to 
qualify  for  teaching. 

Do.,  . 

Land  steward. 

Seven  months,  . 

Civil  Service  (Excise  Department). 

20.  Robert  Mullins, 

Eighteen  months, 

Assistant  Agriculturist  under  Duke  of  Leinster. 

21.  James  Bradden, 

Full  time,  . 

Overseer  on  sugar  plantation,  Trinidad. 

22.  Michael  Curran, 

Do.,  . 

Do. 

Twenty  months, 

Land  steward,  Tyrone. 

24.  Thomas  Horan,  . 

Twenty-one  mtlis. 

Agriculturist,  county  Sligo. 

25.  James  Moloney, 

Do.,  . 

Gardener,  England. 

26,  Deqis  M‘Carthy, 

Twenty-two  mths 

— 

27.  Edward  Hendley, 

Full  time, 

Steward  under  Commissioners. 

28.  James  Wilraore, 

Do.,  . 

Clerk  in  Cork. 

Do.,  . 

Clerk  in  Dublin. 

Do.,  . 

At  home  assisting  his  father. 

3l.  William  Leonard, 

Do.,  . 

Farming  at  home. 

Do.,  . 

At  home. 

33.  Daniel  Corkery, 

Do.,  . 

Steward  to  Mr.  Cagny,  Monkstown,  Cork. 

34.  William  Williams, 

Do.,  . 

At  home. 

35.  Jeremiah  Riordan, 

Do.,  . 

At  home. 

- Do:,  . . 

At  home. 

37.  George  Mullins', 

Seventeen  mtlis. 

Employed  by  C.  Trench,  esq. , 3 . P.  ,Cas  tleknock. 

38.  Michael  O’Sullivan, 

Full  time,  . 

Farming  at  home. 

39.  David  O’Leary, 

Do.,  . 

| Emigrated. 

40.  Williarn  Gilmore, 

Do.,  . 

At  home. 

41.  Robert  M‘Clelland, 

• Do.,  . 

j At  home.' 

Attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  engaging  a 
lecturer  on  veterinary  science  for  this  establishment,  and  I take  this  op- 
portunity of  again  pressing  its  importance. 

There  is  no  agricultural  college  or  normal  agricultural  training  school 
without  such  an  officer.  At  Cirencester  College  there  is  a resident  pro- 
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fessor  of  veterinary  medicine  ; much  attention  is  deservedly  given  to  it 
in  the  National  Agricultural  College  at  Gembloux  as  well  as  in  all  tho 
colleges  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  regard  the  course  of  instruction  at  Glasnevin  as  very  incom- 
plete so  long  as  systematic  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  of  farm  animals  is  not  afforded.  It  appears  the  only  objection 
urged  against  the  appointment  is  that  it  may  interfere  with  the  attempt 
being  made  elsewhere  to  found  a veterinary  college  in  Dublin,  which  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  bear  on  the  case  at  all. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  few  veterinary  surgeons  in 
Ireland,  that  many  of  the  Glasnevin  pupils  settle  down  as  stewards  and 
farmers  in  remote  districts  in  which  a veterinary  surgeon  is  uot  within  a 
day’s  journey  of  them,  and  that  many  of  them,  especially  those  who  are 
stewards  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  farm  extensively,  are  in  charge 
of  stock  to  a large  amount.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  should  be  able  to  afford  relief,  in  case  of  accident  or  acute  dis- 
ease ; and  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  they  would  understand  the 
nature  of  contagious  and  infectious  disease,  and  the  means  of  checking 
their  spread. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  lectures  on. natural  history  should  be  delivered 
by  a competent  person. 

Ex  tern  Pupils. — The  members  of  this  class  board  and  lodge  at  their 
own  expense  in  the  city  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm,  attend  the 
lectures  at  the  Albert  Farm,  and  occupy  themselves  for  several  hours 
every  day  on  the  model  farms  or  in  the  gardens. 

In  1S67  the  pupils  who  attended  this  class,  were — 

Edward  Carty,  of  Sandymount. 

A.  J.  H.  Turner,  of  42,  Biessington-street. 

P.  A.  Barron,  of  Waterford. 


Considering  the  advantages  afforded,  it  seems  strange  that  so  few  take 
advantage  of  this  class  ; a ready  explanation  will  be  found,  however,  in 
the  circumstance  that  young  men  find  it  inconvenient  to  be  travelling 
from  the  city  to  the  model  farm  and  back  every  day ; and  the  absence  of 
any  licensed  or  recognised  lodging-house  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
would  afford  parents  a guarantee  that  the  proper  surveillance  would  be 
exercised  over  their  sons. 

During  this  year  the  premium  for  admission  to  the  class  was  altered. 
Formerly  each  extern  pupil  paid  a perpetual  fee  of  £2  2s.  \ in  1867  it  was 
increased  to  £2  a quarter,  and  I feel  confident  this  increase  will  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  pupils  to  place  a higher  value  on  the  education 
afforded  than  they  formerly  used  to  do. 

The  cropping  and  management  of  the  land  requires  now  to  be  con- 
sidered; there  are  178a.  3r.  24p.  (statute),  appropriated  as  follows:— 


A.  K.  r. 

1.  Kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  buildingB,  10  0 22 


2.  A market  garden,  . . . 620 

3.  A spade-labour  farm, 5 2 37 

4.  An  intermediate  farm,  -worked  by  simple  appliances,  . . 22  3 7 

5.  The  remainder  of  the  land,  called  the  Large  Farm,  is  worked 

with  the  aid  of  a select  collection  of  modern  implements  and 
machines, . . 133  2 38 


Total, 178  3 24 


A map  is  attached  showing  the  position  of  these  several  departments, 
each  of  which  is  necessary  to  pass  under  review,  and  to  show  its  receipts 
and  expenses. 

1.  The  general  garden  department  is  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
E.  Carroll. 
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The  kitchen  garden  contains  about  two  Irish  acres,  and  the  fruit  garden 
about  one  acre.  Then  conies  the  question  as  to  the  importance  of  afford- 
ing instruction  in  these  two  departments  to  young  farmers.  There  is  not 
perhaps,  in  the  social  economy  of  this  country,  a greater  want  than  the  ab- 
sence of  a variety  of  profitable  vegetables.  Their  successful  culture,  too, 
requires  careful  industry;  they  are,  therefore,  excellent  objects  for  begetting 
habits  of  industry  in  those  who  are  trained  to  till  and  care  them  in  early 
life.  Garden  vegetables  and  fruit  are  also  a source  of  great  profit  to  the 
farmers  of  other  countries.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  Ireland  ? The 
flower  grounds  were  improved  and  well  stocked  during  the  year,  and 
afforded  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  interesting  the  pupils  in  floriculture, 
but  also  of  improving  their  taste  and  refining  their  ideas. 

The  pupils  are  employed  in  this  department,  as  in  all  others,  in  their 
turn;  they  have  access  to  the  plants  at  all  times,  and  they  pass  and  re- 
pass them  two  or  three  times  daily. 

Attached  to  this  department  is  a range  of  glass,  comprising  a small 
greenhouse,  a vinery,  and  a peach-house ; there  is  also  an  orchard-house. 
The  principal  object  of  the  department  was,  to  qualify  a number  of  the  pu- 
pils for  combining  in  afterlife  the  duties  of  land  steward  and  gardener; 
but  the  civilizing  influence  it  exercises  on  the  character  of  the  student 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Some  persons,  forgetful  of  the  highest  aim  of  education,  object  to  the 
ornamental  department  altogether,  and  say  it  is  all  folly  to  make  it  an  ele- 
ment in  the  educational  trainingof  thesonsof  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland. 
Influential  men  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  make  this  objection  ; but  they  did  so  without  due  reflection.  The 
fact  of  showing  the  young  farmer  how  to  propagate  a geranium  and 
develop  its  beauties,  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  your  power  of 
showing  him  how  to  grow  the  most  profitable  crop  of  turnips  or  of  oats. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  extensive  his  acquaintance  with  plant  growth, 
the  greater  his  power  of  understanding  the  great  principles  of  vegetation. 

2.  Market  Garden. — It  being  deemed  desirable  to  show  the  pupils 
what  can  be  made  of  a piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a city  or 
large  town  by  market  gardening,  a piece  of  ground  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  farm,  containing  6a.  2r.  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Spade-Labour  Farm , 5a.  2r.  37p. — The  working  of  this  little  farm 
has  been  so  often  and  so  fully  reported  on  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  in  this  report. 

All  the  labour  of  this  piece  of  ground  could  be  performed  by  an  indus- 
trions  man  and  a lad  or  two,  according  to  their  years.  The  man’s  wife 
would  milk  the  cows,  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  liousefeed  upon  it  not 
less  than  three,  and  for  parts  of  the  year  a fourth  is  maintained. 


£ 

107 


s.  d. 
3 8 


Summary  of  Accounts  of  Albert  School  Tarm  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  31  March,  1868. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  on  31st 
March, ! 867,  . 

,,  Amount  of  rent,  viz.,  6a.  2r. 

37p.  (statute)  at  £3  19s. 

3 d.  per  acre,  . . . 22  1 4 2 

» Amount  paid  for  seeds  and 

manure,  . . . , 9 5 9 

„ Amount  paid  for  cattle,  . 11  15  0 

» i , ,,  new  imple- 
ments, . . . . 12  8 

,,  Amount  paid  for  labour,  . 16  10  3,\ 

» . » „ feeding  stuffs,  25  5 10 

„ Miscellaneous,  . . . 0 2 0 

,9  Balance  . . . . 49  13  1 


£243  12  5h 


£ d. 

By  Amount  received  for  potatoes,  22  18  3k 
,,  „ dairy  pro- 

duce, ....  102  3 0 
„ Amount  received  for  cattle 

sold,  . . . . 40  2 9 

„ Amount  received  for  mis- 
cellaneous, . . . 0 12  6 

„ Amount  of  inventory  and 
valuation  on  31st  March, 

1867 77  15  11 


£243  12 
LT 
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£ s.  d. 

If  to  the  profit  shown  above,  . ■ . 49  13  1 

We  add  the  amount  paid  for  labour,  and  which  the  small 

farmer  could  save,  . . * • ■ 16  10  Si 

We  get  the  amount  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer 

and  liis  family,  . ■ *£66  3 41 

Intermediate  Farm,  22a.  3a.  7p. — Of  this  and  the  spade-labour  farm,  Mr. 
William  Boyle  is  agriculturist.  It  is  worked  on  the  Northumberland  five- ' 
course  rotation,  namely  : — 


1st  Year — Green  crops,  manured. 
2nd  Year — Grain,  with  grass  seeds. 
3rd  Year — Grass,  1st  year. 

4th  Year — Grass,  2nd  year. 

5th  Year — Lea  oats. 


One  horse  is  kept  upon  it ; and  the  system  so  common  through  the 
country  of  working  the  horse  u in  co.”  with  one  of  the  horses  of  the  large 
farm  is  adopted.  Whenever  a second  horse  is  required,  and  that  one  of 
the  large  farm  horses  cauuot  be  spared,  a horse  is  hired. 

The  implements  of  tillage  are  as  few  as  possible ; the  horse  implements 
being  confined  to  a plough,  harrow,  roller,  and  a convertible  grubber. 

Lung  disease  having  carried  off  a number  of  the  cows  on  this  farm 
it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  keep  as  many  in  1867  as  in  the  previous 
years ; and,  in  consequence,  the  profit  shown  in  the  following  balance- 
sheet  is  not  as  large  as  in  1S66-7. 

Summary  of  Accounts  of  Intermediate  Farm  for  twelve  months  ended 

31  March,  1868. 


To  Amount  of  valuation  on  31st 
March,  1867, . 

„ Outstanding  debts, 

,,  Amount  of  rent,  . . 

„ Value  of  dairy  produce  sup- 
plied by  school  farm, 

„ Amount  paid  for  seeds 
and  manure, 

„ Amount  paid  for  feeding 
stuffs,  .... 
,,  Amount  paid  for  cattle  and 
pigs,  .... 
,,  Amount  paid  for  implements 
and  repairs,  . 

„ Veterinary  surgeou’shill,  and 
veterinary  medicines, 

„ Amount  paid  for  labour, 

„ Miscellaneous,  . 

„ Balance,  .... 


£ s.  d. 

345  1 1 
33  13  Gi 
91  1 3 

£0  12  1 

32  2 61 

45  2 7\ 

53  0 0 


£ s.  d. 

By  Amount  received  for  grain,  86  19  fi 
„ Amount  received  for  potatoes,  7 13  5 
„ Cattle  and  pigs,  . . . 67  17  6 

„ Dairy  produce,  . . . 331  7 11 

„ Horse  work,  Ssc,,  to  school 
farm  (and  charged  under 
different  heads  on  Dr.  side 
of  Balance-sheet  of  that 
farm),  . . . . 13  8 5J 

i „ Outstanding  debts,  . . 43  7 U 

„ Valuation  on  31st  March, 

1863,  . . . . 284  6 3 


21  15  11 


7 3 0 
44  1G  3 
10  10  l 
60  1 8 


£835  0 0 i 


£835  C 81 


Large  Farm,  133a.  2r.  38p. — Of  this  about  20  acres  (marked  “western 
four-course”  on  map),  are  under  a special  four-course,  namely : — 

1st  Year — Roots. 

2nd  Year — Potatoes. 

3rd  Y ear — Italian  rye-grass.  Sown  in  autumn  after  the  potatoes. 

4th  Year — Lea  oats. 

About  25  statute  acres  are  under  permanent  pasture,  and  the  remainder 
is  cropped  on  the  common  four-course. 

The  pecuniary  results  of  the  year’s  transactions  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing balance-sheet. 
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£ s.  d. 
74 9 4 3 
119  2 1 
257  10  0 
25  0 0 
5 0 0 
174  4 1 
111!)  15  1J| 
55  0 6 

85  15  0.1, 
72  16  0“ 

24  19  2 

5 6 11 

2 10  0 
27  6 3 
555  13  10 
416  17  5 


Receipts. 

By  amount  received  for  dairy 
produce, 

Amount receivedfor  cattlesold, 
„ horses,  . 

» pigs, 

„ wheat,  . 

„ oats, 

,,  barley,  . 

„ potatoes, 

„ service  of 

sires, 

„ Amount  received  for  sheep, 
j»  » „ miscella- 

neous, . 

„ Amount  received  for  old  imple- 
ments, .... 
,,  Amount  received  for  horse  la- 
bour for  market  garden, 

„ Amount  received  for  rent  of 
Albert  Lodge, 

„ Outstanding  debts, 

„ Valuation  at  close  of  year 


£ 


d. 


895  9 6 
351  4 0 
20  0 0 
146  11  10 
72  9 10 
243  16  0i 
58  18  5 
84  16  8£ 

22  0 9 
99  12  0 

13  13  1 

8 5 0 

10  5 0 

34  10  U 
182  3 6" 
.522  12  1 ; 
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Summary  of  Accounts  of  Albert  Large  Farm  for  the  twelve  months  Appendix*: 
ended  30  April,  1S68. 

Expenses. 

To  amount  of  valuation,  . .1. 

outstanding  debts, 

\ } i I&ul  for  cattle, 

’ „ paid  for  horses, 

„ paid  for  pigs.  . 

” 5,  paid  for  labour, 

] ,,  paid  for  feeding  stuffs, 

” „ paid  for  manures, 

„ paid  for  implements 
and  repairs,  . 

,,  Amount  paid  for  seeds,  . 

' „ paid  for  horse-shoeing 

and  harness,  . 

Amount  paid  for  oils,  paints, 
and  medicines, 

,,  Amount  paid  for  car -hire  and 
postage, 

„ Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous, 

„ Rent,  . 

„ Balance,  .... 


£3,766  7 10AI 


£3,766  7 10 J 


Summarizing  the  balance-sheets  of  the  three  farms,  ive  get  the 
following  : — 


1.  Spade-labour  farm,  . 

2.  Intermediate  farm,  . 

3.  Large  farm, 


Acres. 

A.  It.  P. 

5 2 37 
22  3 7 
133  2 38 


Balance  to  credit  of 
Commissioners. 

£ S.  d. 

49  13  1 
60  1 8 
416  17  5 

£526  12  2 


Bedard  beino-  had  to  the  previous  history  of  the  Glasnevin  farm, 
this  result  will,  it  is  hoped,  satisfy  the  Commissioners  and  the  public. 
There  has  been  as  large  a balance-sheet  against  the  tillage  of  the  land  as 
there  is  now  in  its  favour.  The  balance-sheets  have  all  along  been  made 
out  on  a uniform  principle.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, shown  in  each  case,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  profit  in  the  sense  it 
would  be  shown  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  bona  fide  tenant-farmers.  For 
in  the  first  place  the  amount  charged  for  labour  on  the  Dr.  side  of  the 
account  does  not  include  the  free  labour  of  the  pupils.  It  is  impossible 
to  put  an  accurate  value  on  their  labour.  Mauy  of  them,  in  the  early 
part  of  their  training,  are  useless  ; nay,  more,  if  a farmer  were  working 
the  land  for  his  own  profit,  he  would  pay  some  of  them  for  remaining 
idle  rather  than  for  working. 


Glasnevin  School  Garden. 

There  are  in  the  village  of  Glasnevin,  and  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners,  two  handsome  National  schools,  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls. 

Attached  to  these  schools  is  a garden,  which  is  cultivated  as  a model 
school  garden,  both  for  the  practical  instruction  of  an  agricultural  class  of 
the  more  advanced  boys,  and  as  an  example  to  the  teachers  trained  in  the 
normal  establishment  in  Marlborough-street,  who  visit  it  every  Saturday 
during  the  course  of  training.  _ . 

The  male  school  and  garden  are  at  present  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Donaghy,  who  formerly  conducted  the  well-known  agricultural  school  at 

U 2 
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AppendixF.  Larne,  and  who  was  an  Inspector  of  National  agricultural  schools  for 
Reports"on  seyeral  years  . 

Agri-  The  attendance  m the  male  school  is  small,  and  many  of  the  vil- 

cultural  lagers  have  no  suitable  gardens  in  which  to  put  into  practice  the 

Farms.  instructions  afforded  in  this  school  and  garden.  The  industrial  depart- 
— — meat  of  the  school  has,  however,  been  eminently  useful  to  the  people  of 
Thomas  the  village.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  eminent  horticulturist  and  nurseryman  of 
es  Glasnevin,  has  employed  several  of  the  hoys  from  time  to  time,  says 
that  he  was  enabled  to  give  them  better  wages  because  of  tbe  knowledge 
and  skill  acquired  in  tbe  Board’s  garden.  Some  of  them  have  also  found 
employment  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  and  in  other  positions  in 
which  their  early  industrial  education  has  been  exceedingly  useful. 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  school  and  garden  to  which  special  atten- 
tion may  be  here  directed.  One  part  of  the  garden  is  divided  into  six 
allotments  j these  are  cultivated  by,  and  for  tbe  account  of,  six  of  the  more 
deserving  boys  in  tbe  school,  aud  who  are  also  members  of  an  11  industrial” 
class,  who  work  regularly  in  the  garden  after  scliool-hours.  While 
working  for  the  Commissioners,  these  boys  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  Id.  an 
hour.  Each  is  charged,  on  his  own  allotment,  rent,  the  cost  of  seeds  and 
manures ; and  at  the.  close  of  the  year  he  gets  the  balance  that  remains 
after  paying  all  expenses.  The  names  of  the  boys  who  cultivated  these 
plots  in  1867,  with  the  profit  realized  by  each,  are  given  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Cultivators  of  Allotments. 

Area. 

Expenses. 

Receipts. 

Profit. 

Pat.  Levans, 

Edward  Hannigan,  . 

Stat.  perches 
12 

£ s.  d. 
1 19  1 

£ s.  d. 

4 3 n 

£ S.  i. 

2 4 61 

11 

1 13  1 

3 19  6 

2 6 5 

John  Ryan,  .... 

11 

1 7 3 

3 17  n 

2 10  6 h 

David  Orr,  .... 

12 

2 3 1U 

4 7 4.4 

2 3 5' 

Thomas  Tallant, 

10 

1 15  51 

3 1 4 

1 5 101 

James  Fabane, 

10 

1 7 21 

2 14  10 

1 7 7} 

Total,  . 

66 

10  6 Oi 

22  4 51 

11  18  5 

These  profits,  and  the  payments  made  to  the  members  of  tbe  industrial 
class  by  tbe  Commissioners,  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  boys  at 
school  longer  than  they  could  otherwise  stay,  which,  to  educationists, 
is  an  additional  feature  of  interest  in  this  school — a feature  which  deserves 
to  be  largely  copied  by  the  patrons  and  managers  of  rural  schools. 

Hitherto  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  use  the  garden  for  the 
instruction  of  the  girls  ; but  it  is  proposed  that  in  future  they  shall  receive 
instruction  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  afford  this  sort  of  instruction  to  girls  in  all  rural 
and  village  schools.  There  are  extensive  districts  thickly  populated,  in 
which  the  people  know  very  few  vegetables  except  cabbage ; they  have 
little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  flowers  ; and  of  common  pot-herbs,  which  are 
so  useful  for  domestic  and  culinary  purposes,  they  know  nothing.  The 
gnorance  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  this  respect  is  most  deplorable. 
In  Belgium  the  poorest  cottier  has  a well-cultivated  and  well-stocked 
garden,  the  work  of  which  is  generally  performed  before  and  after  the 
usual  hours  of  farm  labour,  by  those  who  live  by  agricultural  labonr. 
In  addition  to  the  common  vegetables,  pot-herbs  are  grown  in  every 
garden  for  flavouring  soup,  which  is  universally  used  by  the  people.  In 
many  cases  hops  are  grown  for  profit,  and  tobacco  for  home  consumption. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  establish  a vast  number  of  gardens  attached  to 
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the  Board’s  National  Schools,  for  illustrating  a similar  system  to  the  -Appendix  F. 
labourers  and  small  farmers  of  Ireland.  Report  on 

Summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  school  garden  attached  Agri- 
to  the  G-lasnevin  National  School  for  1S67  Schoof 


To  Rent,  .... 

„ Amount  paid  for  seeds  and 
manures, 

„ Do.  paid  for  pigs  and  pig 
feeding, 

„ Do.  paid  for  implements,  . 

„ Do.  paid  for  labour,  includ- 
ing pupils’  labour,  . 

„ Do.  for  sundries. 

Balance  to  credit  of  Com- 


£ 

s. 

d.  | 

£ 

i. 

d. 

Farms. 

5 

0 

0 

By  Amount  received  for  garden 

. 

produce, 

30 

4 

9 

Thomas 

8 

4 

5 

„ Do.  received  for  pigs, 

22 

8 

10 

Baldwin , 

esq. 

14 

o 

9 

0 

13 

4 

20 

8 

4 

0 

8 

23 

11 

H 

£72 

13 

7 

£72 

13 

7 

These  gardens  and  their  superintendent  should  be  more  actively  and 
usefully  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  training  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.  In  these  schools,  and  in  the  gardens,  attached  to 
them,  there  should  be  set  a judicious  example  for  the  imitation  of  the 
rural  teachers  of  Ireland. 


II. — First  Glass  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive 
Management  of  the  Board. 

The  main  features  of  these  schools  are  these  : — in  each  there  was  to  be 
a class  of  resident  agricultural  boarders,  the  sons  of  farmers,  who  were  to  he 
trained  up  in  improved  modes  of  farming  and  expected  to  go  back  to  carry- 
on  these  modes  on  the  holdings  of  their  parents;  and  secondly,  the  model 
farms  were  to  develop  by  experiments  such  new  improved  modes  of 
farming  as  would  at  once  give  a powerful  impetus  to  the  agricultural 
progress  of  the  nation. 

As  a great  deal  of  misconception  prevails  in  the  public  mind  regarding 
these  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a few  observations  on  each  of  the 
foregoing  features. 

The  first  of  the  two  leading  features  of  the  first  class  model  agricultural 
schools  is  the  boarding  department.  The  premium  being  exceedingly  low, 
viz.,  £6  to  <£8  a year,  it  was  thought  the  number  of  applicants  would  exceed 
the  vacancies.  It  was  expected  that  the  landlords  would  induce  the  sons 
of  their  tenants  to  enter  these  schools  ; that  those  lads  would  settle  down 
afterwards  at  home  or  be  employed  as  stewards,  estate  agriculturists, 
and  so  on.  Those  who  entertained  this  idea  were  too  sanguine  and 
did  not  duly  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  labour  of  their  sons  is,  as  already  stated, 
so  valuable  to  the  small  farmers  that  they  cannot  always  dispense 
with  it.  And  if  they  could,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  an 
intelligent  young  farmer,  whose  mind  and  ideas  were  expanded  by  the 
excellent  education  afforded  in  those  schools,  would,  without  any 
encouragement,  settle  down  on  a small  farm  which  did  not  afford  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  increased  knowledge.  The.  result  was,  that  the 
young  men,  educated  in  those  schools,  almost  invariably,  sought  employ- 
ment as  stewards ; and  failing  in  this,  they  sought  suitable  employment 
in  the  colonies  or  elsewhere. 

Regard  being  had  to  the  foregoing  statement,  the  boarding  classes  in 
those  schools  were  well  attended  in  1867.  The  total  number  of  distinct 
pupils  who  were  in  the  schools  open  for  the  reception  of  . hoarders  m 
1867  exceeded  the  full  number  for  which  accommodation  is  provided  ; 
hut  as  they  are  not  required  to  pass  any  specified  time  in  these  schools 
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AppendixF.  they  seek  admission  to  Glasnevin  after  a few  months,  as  will  be  seen 
“7"  from  the  names  of  the  pupils  admitted  in  each  school  and  the  dates  of 
Agn-1 3 °n  entry  and  departure.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  competitive  system 
cultural  at  Glasnevin  the  pupils  spent  at  least  a year  in  the  country  schools;  now 
School  a boy  eilters  one  of  the  conntry  schools  in  March  or  April  he  may 

arms'  become  a candidate  for  Glasnevin  in  May.  It  would  be  for  the  good  of 

Thomas  the  young  men  to  spend  a whole  year  in  one  of  the  country  schools 
Baldwin,  before  entering  Glasnevin  ; and  if  any  such  regulation  had  been  in  force 
*sg'  . in  1867  the  boarding  class  in  the  country  schools  would  have  been  full. 

The  names,  &c.,  of  this  class  of  agricultural  schools  are  given  in  the 
following  list : — 


Name  of  School. 

County. 

Area  of 
Farm. 

R«nt. 

I. 

1.  Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny,  . 

A.  It.  P. 

79  0 34 

£ s.  d. 
146  11  0 

Limerick,  . 

70  3 3 

70  0 0 

3.  Munster,  Cork,  .... 

Cork, 

12G  3 17 

220  0 0 

4.  Ulster,  Belfast,  .... 

Antrim, 

108  1 25 

284  11  4 

II. 

5.  Atliv, 

Kildare. 

G4  0 20 

73  0 0 

6.  Bailiehorongb,  .... 

Cavan, 

48  0 15 

69  10  0 

7.  Dunmamray,  .... 

Cork, 

12  0 0 

30  0 0 

8.  Ballymonev, 

Antrim, 

23  2 2 

52  13  0 

9.  Bath,  near  Broomfield,  Castle blanev, 

Monaghan, 

42  2 0 

29  15  0 

10.  Derrycastle,  .... 

Tipperary, . 

18  1 22 

13  15  9 

11.  Danlewy,  ..... 

12.  Farrabv,  Kildorrery, 

Donegal,  . 
Cork, 

41  3 8 

23  14  8 

13.  Glandore, 

Cork, 

24  3 8 

31  0 0 

14.  Gormanstown 

Tipperary, . 

47  2 33 

49  4 2 

15.  Kyle  Park.  ..... 

Tipperary, . 

16  0 2 

16  0 0 

1G.  Leitrim, 

Leitrim, 

15  0 0 

12  0 0 

17.  Mount  Trenchard,  near  Foynes, 

Limerick,  . 

30  0 0 

21  0 0 

18.  Templedouglas,  Letterkenuy,  . 

Donegal,  . 

20  0 0 

9 0 0 

19.  Tervoe,  Clarina,  near  Limerick, 

Limerick,  , 
Kilkenny,  . 

23  2 21 

23  12  6 

20.  "Woodstock,  Innistioge,  . 

8 2 35 

3 14  0 

Iu  the  foregoing  list  these  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes:— 
I.  Provincial  Agricultural  Schools ; II.  District  Agricultural  Schools. 

It  is  well  to  make  a few  remarks  on  each  of  these  schools. 


J.  Kilkenny  First  Class  Agricultural  School. — A most  .satisfactory 
measure  of  progress  was  effected  in  every  department  of  this  establish- 
ment, in  1867,  by  the  present  energetic  agriculturist,  Mr.  MDandless, 
who  was  appointed  steward  of  the  Albert  large  farm,  in  1865,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  management  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Kilkenny 
establishment  in  1866.  In  1867  the  boarding  class  was  well  attended; 
for  part  of  the  year  the  number  on  the  rolls  exceeded  the  number  for 
which  accommodation  is  provided.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  becoming  more  and  more  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  institution,  and  sending  their  sons  to  it  for  instruction. 
There  is  room  in  the  house  for  eleven  agricultural  boarders,  one  working 
steward,  and  six  pupil  teachers,  the  names,  Ac.,  of  which  are  given  in  the 
following  lists : — 


[Table 
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W.  Tunstead, 

John  Darcy, 

Mat.  Cox,  . 

John  Gilmore,  . 
Edwin  Hart, 
William  Strong.  . 
MichL  M‘ Car  thy, 

Tim.  O’Sullivan, 
Major  Dimond,  . 

Larry  Simmons,  . 
Pierce  Wall, 

Patt  M'Evoy, 
Daniel  Lacy, 

Robert  Ouge, 

Con.  Campion, 

James  Harris, 

John  W.  Roberts 


William  Conway. 
Thomas  Kelly, 
Jeremiah  Kirby, 


Ago. 

Dato  of  Entry. 

Date  of  Leaving. 

Reli- 

gions 

deno- 

mina- 

tion. 

Paying 

or 

Free. 

Destination. 

18 

April  10, 1866. 

June  22,  1867. 

E.C-. 

Paying. 

Entered  Albert  In- 
stitution. 

If) 

July  26,  1866. 

Ditto. 

R.C. 

Free. 

Do. 

17 

Jan.  14,  1867.  i 

R.C. 

Do. 

Do. 

17 

Sept.  1,  1866. 

Dec.  1,  1867. 

R.C. 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Sept.  4,  1866. 

July  8,  1867. 

R.C. 

Paying. 

At  home. 

20 

Sept,  21, 1866. 

March  i'J,  I86i. 

R.C. 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Jan.  22, 1867. 

June  22,  1867. 

R.C. 

Free. 

Entered  Albert  In- 
stitution. 

17 

R.C. 

Do. 

Do. 

17 

April  15, 1867. 

— 

E.C. 

Paying. 

Still  in  Establish- 
ment. 

17 

May  15,  1867. 



R.C. 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

— 

R.C. 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Aug.  15, 18G7. 

R.C. 

Do. 

At  home. 

20 

July  2,  1867. 

— 

R.C. 

Free. 

Still  in  Establish- 
ment. 

21 

July  16,  1867. 

Dec.  20,  1867. 

E.C. 

Paying. 

Transferred  to  Cork 
Model  Farm. 

35 

July  17, 1867. 

Dec.  22, 18G7. 

R.C. 

Do. 

Entered  Albert  In- 
stitution. 

18 

Aug.  23, 1867. 

— 

E.C. 

Free. 

Still  in  Establish- 
ment, 

16 

Oct.  16,  1867. 



E.C. 

Paring. 

Do. 

17 

Nov.  19,  1867. 



R.C 

Free. 

Do. 

18 

— 

R.C 

Paying 

Do. 

, 18 

Nov.  20,  1867. 

— 

E.C. 

Free. 

Do. 

19 

— 

W.M 

Paring. 

Do. 

18 

Jan.  22, 1868. 

— 

R.C 

Free. 

Do. 

Thomas 

Balchciw, 

esq. 


Pupil-Teachers  during  tlie  Twelve  Montlis  ended  the  31st  March,  1868. 


Name. 

Age. 

Date  of  Entry. 

Date  of  Leaving. 

Reli- 

gious 

Deno- 

mina- 

tion. 

Destination. 

W.  Treahey, 
James  Ryan, 

P.  O’Brien, 

W.  Shaw,  . 

Mark  Hill, 
Thomas  Bumes, . 
Denis  Hogan, 
Richard  Boyle,  . 
Timothy  Bowes, 
Jeremiah  Kirby, 
Daniel  Lynch,  . 
James  Noonan,  , 
J ohn  Curoynn,  . 

Feb.  1,  1865. 
Nov.  15, 1865. 
Aug.  1,  1866. 
Sept.  24, 1866. 
Sept.  22, 1866. 
Jan.  1,  1867. 
June  11, 1067. 
Aug.  24, 1867. 
Sept.  3,  1867. 
Oct.  28, 1867. 
Nov.  26, 1867. 
Oct.  20, 1867. 
Jan.  27, 1868. 

Jan.  17, 1867. 
Aug.  8,  1867. 
Aug.  13, 1867. 
Aug.  8,  1867. 
Oct.  17, 1867. 

Nov.  18,1867. 
Dec.  13, 1867. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

At  home. 

Training  Estab.,  Dublin. 
Ditto. 

Entered  Albert  Institution. 
At  home. 

Transferred  to  Waterford. 

Transferred  to  Agricul.  Pupils. 
At  home. 

With  the  view  of  qualifying  the  working  stewards  for  higher  posts,  the 
agriculturists  are  requested  to  permit  them  to  give  an  occasional  lecture ; 
at  Kilkenny  the  working  steward  gives  one  lecture  every  week,  and  the 
agriculturist  five.  The  system  has  also  been  introduced  of  taking  the 
agricultural  pupils  and  pupil- teachers  over  the  model  farm  every  Saturday , 
and  giving  them  practical  demonstration  on  the  land. 
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Id  my  last  report  I informed  you  that  no  agricultural  class  had  been  ^ ppendixF. : 
formed  in  the  (literary)  model  schools  in  the  city,  from  which  the  model  R ~ 
farm  is  distant  about  a mile.  As  I understand  the  literary  school  is  at-  ^gri-  3 
tended  by  the  sons  of  farmers  and  farm  labourers,  I think  it  is  highly  cultural 
desirable  to  organize  in  it  an  agricultural  class  of  day  scholars,  the  same 

as  at  Atliy.  _ 

The  model  farm  contains  79a.  Or.  34p.  of  strong  land,  and  is  held  on  a Thomas 
ninety-nine  years’  lease,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £146  11s.  Baldwin, 

In  1867,  a garden  was  for  the  first  time  laid  out ; and  the  work  was  ^ 
executed  with  economy  and  taste.  The  garden,  avenues,  building,  and 
ornamental  plots,  occupyiug  about  five  acres,  leaving  seventy-four  avail- 
able for  farming  purposes.  On  part  of  this  the  Northumberland  five- 
course  rotation  has  been  established  ; and  the  remainder  has  been  laid 
down  under  permanent  pasture. 


The  preceding  table  (page  313),  and  the  following,  give  the  details  of 
cropping  for  the  year. 


Table  showing  Cost  of  producing  the  several  Crops. 


Name  of  Crop. 

Acreage 

uuder 

Crop. 

Valuation 
of  Seed 
and 

Labour  of 
Crop  on 
31st  March, 
1867. 

Paid 
Labour 
employed 
in  cultiva- 
tion sub- 
sequent to 
valuation 
31stMarch, 
1867. 

Pupils’ 
Labour 
subse- 
quent to 
valuation 
31st 
March, 
1867, 
calcula- 
ted at  4 d. 
per  day. 

Horse 
Labour  j 
subse- 
quent to  ! 
valuation ; 

31st  { 
March, 
1867,  cal- 
culated 
at  2s.  6d. 
per  day 
per  horse. 

Value  of 
Manure 
applied,  j 
calculating 
Farm-yard 
Manure  at 
4s.  per  ton, 
and 

Artificial 
Manures 
at  actual 
price. 

Value  of 
Seed  if 
sown 
after 
■valuation 
31st 

1867.’ 

i 

Rent  at 
£1  19s.  Id. 
per  acre, 
being 
average 
Tent  of  | 
arable  1 
portion  of 
farm. 

Total 
Cost  of 
produc- 
tion. 

A. 

H.  P. 

£ s. 

d: 

£ s.  d. 

£ $.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Oats, 

20 

0 0 

30  0 

0 

8 14  0 

2 . G 8 

3 0 7i 

6 0 0 1 

— 

39  1 8 

■ 89  2 114- 

Barley,  . 

8 

2 0 

4 a 

0 

9 14  74 

2 7 8 

7 5 74 

0 1G  0 

8 4 6 

16  12  24  49  5 74 

Wheat,  . 

3 

2 0 

8 la 

0 

3 6 04 

0 13  0 

0 7 G 

— 

— 

6 1G  94,19  18  4 

Mangolds, 

3 

0 14 

1 15 

0 

9 2 Hi 

1 5 G 

a 15  74 

24  12  04 

0 19  6 

G 0 9f  149  11  5 

Swede-Turnips, 

2 

0 0 

1 0 

0 

2 10  5 

113 

4 2 4 

13  5 0 

0 10  4 

3 13  2 

26  7 G 

Aberdeen  Tur- 

nips  & Rape, 

1 

0 0 

0 13 

6 

2 0 4 

0 17  2 

3 0 li 

7 0 9 

0 8 6 

1 19  1 

1 15  19  5J 

White-Turnips, 

1 

0 0 

— 

2 5 9 

0 19  3 

3 14  8 

7 10 

0 10  10 

1 19  1 

16  10  7 

Potatoes, 

0 

3 20 

5 0 

0 

2 19  5 

0 7 4 

113 

5 8 0 

see  col.  2 

1 15  8417  11  8 

Vetches, . 

1 

3 10 

5 8 

9 

— 

0 2 0 

2 15  0 

— 

see  col.  2 

; 8 5 9 

Hay  (1st  year), 

12 

0 0 

15  0 

0 

C (J  0 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

23  9 0 

44  15  0 

Hay  (2nd  year), 

9 

2 0 

— 

4 19  8 

— 

— 

10  3 0 

18  11  34:33  13  ll£ 

Grazing, 

10 

2 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20  10  44120  10  44 

Soiling,  . 

2 

0 0 

1 

Soiling  (2nd 

[2  10 

0 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

3 18  2 

; 6 S 2 

crop),  . 

2 

0 0 

J 

1 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  live  stock  consisted  of  four  dairy 
cows,  one  three-year  old  bull,  fourteen  pigs,- and  three  horses. 

It  was  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  to  keep  some 
eheep,  so  as  to  show  the  pupils  something  of  the  management  of  that  im- 
portant class  of  live  stock.  In  the  purchase  of  milch  cows  and  sheep,  Mr 
M'Candless  proceeded  with  caution  and  judgment.  The  cows  were  pur- 
chased as  the  feeding  for  them  became  available.  It  is  a rule  at  all  the 
model  farms  to  require  the  agriculturists  to  suspend  in  the  byre  and  stables, 
labels  giving  the  hours  of  feeding  and  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  food 
used.  The  following  table  gives  the  formula  : — 
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Mr.  M'Candless  makes  oat  that  tlie  dairy  cows  Aid  not  pay  in  '67.  His  dpjiemlixS. 
balance  sheet  on  this  point  has  keen  made  oat  with  care,  but  owing  to  the  Eep0Its  0D 
irregular  way  they  were  purchased  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  aceu-  Agri- 

nicy  in  the  figures.  . . c , . , !“hooI 

Prom  April  to  November  there  were  10a.  2k.  in  grazing;  ot  this  the  Parms_ 
horses  consumed  about  an  acre,  the  calves  the  two  roods,  leaving  nine  - — 

acres  for  the  cows.  The  sheep  were  purchased  in  October,  and  fed  on 
aftergrass.  es1- 

Dairy  Cows. 


dr.  £ 

To  Value  of  4 cows,  31st  March, 


49  0 
183  14 


1867, 

Amount  paid  for  11  cows, 
Travelling  expenses  in  pro 
curing  do., 

403  stone  carrots,  at  £1  10s 
per  ton,  . . • 

6,571  stone  mangolds,  at  15s 
per  ton,  . • • 

3,780  Btone  Swede  turnips, 

12s.  per  ton,  . 

2,232  stone  of  yellow  do.,  rap 
and  cabbages,  at  10s.  pe 
ton, 

2,448  stone  of  white  turnip 
at  10*.  per  ton,  . ■ • 

, 3,260  st.oi  bay,  at  £3  per  ton,  61 
| 1,134  stone  of  feeding  straw, 
at  £1  10s.  per  ton,  . 

, 97  stone  of  bran  and  crushed 
oats,  at  Is.  per  stone, 

, 2,045  stone  of  vetches,  at  10s. 
per  ton,  . 

, 4,130  stone  of  soiling,  at  8s. 

per  ton,  . . . 

, C cwt.  of  oilcake,  at  13s.  6tZ., 

, 9 acres  of  grazing,  at  £2  4s. 

per  acre,  . . 

i,  Labour  of  men  and  pupils  in 
attendance, 

i,  Serviceof  short-horn  bull  to  11 
cows,  at  5s.  per  cow, 

„ 12  tons  of  litter,  at  25s.  per  ton, 


4 10  0 
3 15  7 
30  15  11 
14  3 6 


6 19 

13 

2 

LO  12 

4 17 

6 7 

10 

4 


Contra. — Cr.  £ s.  d. 

By  Amount  for  dairy  produce,  . 113  16  24 
Amount  received  for  4 cows 

sold,  . . • . 60  14  0 

Valueof9calveswhen  dropped,  10  0 0 
Value  of  294  gals,  of  new 
milk  consumed  by  calves, 
at  Qd.  per  gal.,  . .770 

2, 003 J gals,  of  skim  and  butter- 
milk consumed  by  calves 
and  pigs,  at  2'34k/.,  . .19  10  7 

Amount  due  for  dairy  produce, 

31st  March,  1868.  . .7  5 0 

Valuation  of  11  cows,  31st 

March,  1868,  . . . 172  0 0 

Value  of  manure  produced,  , 24  0 0 
Balance  being  loss,  . . 28  1 3 9 


6 

1 

19  16 

7 16 

2 15 
15  0 


£443  6 64 


£443  6 64 


Nine  calves  were  reared,  principally  on  skim  milk  and  oil  cake.  They 
had  a run  on  grass  during  summer  and  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  ilie 
milk  consumed  was  accurately  measured  and  the  solid  food  estimated  as 
carefully  as  possible. 


The  following  scale  was  introduced  in  October,  1867 . 


Bate.  I 

No. 

on 

hand. 

■White 

Turnips. 

Swedes,  j 

Mangolds. 

Hay.  | 

Crushed 

Grain. 

On  Grass 
daily. 

From 

Till 

Per 
| day. 

Total. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

Per  ; 
day. 

Total. 

Oct.  1 
Nov.  7 
Dec.  2 
Jan.  9 

Nov.  C 
Dec.  1 
Jan.  S 
Mar.  31 

Calves. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

333 

10 

12 

Stones. 

250 

456 

! 

Stones. 

14 

Stones.' 

1,162 

U 

X* 

n 

3 

Stones. 

551 
37| 
95 
| 249 

3 

3 i 

nbfi. 

50 

114 

249 

5 hours. 

4 „ 

4 „ 

Occasionally. 

- 

333 

- 

656 

- 

1,102 

- ! 

437 

” 

403 
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Farms. 

Thomas 
Baldwin , 
esq. 


Dr. 

To  Value  when  dropped,  . 

„ 233  stone  of  white  turnips,  at 
10s.  per  ton,  . 

„ 656  stone  Swedes,atl2s.perton, 
„ 1,162  stone  mangolds,  at  15s. 

per  ton,  .... 

„ 437  stone  hay,  at  £3  per  ton, 

„ 403  lbs.  of  crushed  grain,  at 
Is.  per  stone,  . 

„ 2 Roods  of  grazing,  at  £2  4s. 
per  acre, 

„ 9 cwt.  of  oil  cake,  at  13s.  Gcf. 
„ 294  gals,  new  milk,  at  6d.  . 
„ l,636gals.  skim  milk, at2'34£f., 
„ 3 ton, 10  cwt.  of  litter,  at  25s., 


£ 

s.  d. 

10 

0 0 

1 

0 10 

2 

9 2 

5 

8 lli 

8 

3 10| 

l 

8 10 

1 

2 0 

6 

1 6 

7 

7 0 

15 

19  0 

4 

7 6 

£63 

8 8 

Contra— Cit. 

By  Valuation  31st  March,  1868, 
„ Value  of  manure, 

„ Balance  being  loss, 


£ s.  d. 
44  0 0 
7 0 0 
12  8 8 


£63  8 8 


The  skim-milk  consumed  is  charged  at  the  market  value  ; but  at  this 
price  the  whole  of  it  could  not  have  been  disposed  of. 

On  the  31st  March,  ’67,  there  were  on  hands  a stock  of  pigs  consisting 
of  two  boars,  one  sow,  four  stores,  and  seven  sucking  pigs,  their  total 
value  being  £26  os.  During  the  year  an  additional  litter  of  six  was 
reared.  The  four  stores  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
were  fattened  and  sold;  one  sow,  and  one  boar,  bred  by  Lord  Clare- 
mont, were  purchased  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Show,  in  August. 
In  this  department  two  sires  were  kept  during  the  year,  and  they 
were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, especially  the  one  purchased  from  Lord  Claremont. 

The  young  pigs  were  supplied  with  milk  when  it  could  be  spared, 
which  was  measured  from  the  dairy  and  entered  against  them.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  brought  into  the  regular  feeding  formula,  but  taken  direct  to  the 
balance-sheet. 


Feeding  Scale. 


Date. 

1 

JS 

1 

Mangolds. 

Vetches  and 
Cabbages, &c. 

Potatoes 

(Black;. 

Feeding 

Meal. 

Malt  Comb- 
ings, Refuse, 
Grain,  &c. 

Soiling  and 
Grazing. 

Swede 

Turnips. 

From 

Till 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

Por 

day. 

Total. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

Stones. 

Stones 

Stones. 

Stones. 

Stones. 

Stones. 

libs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Stones. 

Stones. 

S;,  ip."- 

Stones. 

April  1 

May  16 

7 

3 

138 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

644 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

May  17 

July  10 

14 

- 

- 

14 

770 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

July  11 

Aug.  13 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

21 

714 

— 

- 

6 

204 

~ 

Aug.  14 

..  30 

10 

- 

- 

2 

34 

2 

34 

12 

204 

- 

- 

2 

34 

- 

~ 

„ 31 

8ept.30 

12 

— 

— 

4 

124 

— 

— 

18 

558 

— 

— 

2 

62 

- 

— 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1C 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

80 

20 

340 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

„ 17 

Jan.  1 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

770 

5 

385 

— 

- 

15 

1,155 

Jan.  2 

Feb.  10 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

6 

240 

10 

400 

— 

■ - 

1G 

Feb,  11 

Mar.  10 

19 

IS 

522 

- 

- 

— 

- 

10 

290 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Mar.  11 

„ 31 

13 

18 

378 

- 

- 

10 

210 

m 

m 

~ 



900 

- 

928 

114 

“ 

3,970 

i 

i 

■ 

300 

1,795 

In  the  above  feeding  table  the  sucking  pigs  are  not  taken  into  the 
account  till  they  are  put  upon  regular  keep. 
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Dr. 


To  Valuation,  31st  March,  1867, 
Purchase  of  one  boar  and  one 
sow,  . • • • 

1,155  stone  of  Swedes,  at  12s. 
per  ton,  . 

„ 1,038  stone  mangolds,  at  15s. 
per  ton,  . . 

t 200  stone  soiling,  at  10s.  per 
ton,  • 

923  stone  vetches,  at  12s.  per 
ton,  .... 
283  stone  feeding  meal,  at 
’ 9s.  id.  per  cwt. , 

56  stone  malt  combings  and 
refuse  grain,  at  5 d.  per  st., 
„ 114  stone  potatoes,  at  2d.  per 
stone,  . • _ ■ 

„ 4 tons  of  litter,  at  25s. , 

Labour  of  men  and  pupils  in 
attendance, 

367.}  gals,  of  skim  milk,  at 
2'34d.  per  gal., 


Balance  Sheet  of  Pigs. 

d.  Contra— Cr. 

5 0 By  Value  of  5 pigs  sold, 

,,  Value  of  manure, 

10  0 „ Valuation  31st  March,  1868, 

Balance  being  loss, 


4 6 
4 17 


0 18 


3 9 
16  10  10 
4 


1 3 
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AppendixF. 
£ Reports  on. 
n Agri"  , 

” cultural 
0 School 
5i  Farms. 

Thomas 

Baldwin, 

esq. 


0 19 
5 0 


2 14 

3 11 


£82  5 112 


£82  5 


Findino-  in  the  end  of  the  summer  of  ’67,  that  the  quantity  of  feeding 
rather  exceeded  his  expectations,  Mr.  M'Candless  suggested  the  purchase  of 
a flock  of  breeding  ewes ; and  the  suggestion  was  approved  of.  In  October 
he  purchased  29  ewes,  a year  and  a-half  old,  about  three-quarter  bred  ; a 
pure  bred  Leicester  ram  was  bought  at  Mr.  Ganley  s sale.  “They  weie 
chiefly  fed,”  says  Mr.  M'Candless,  “during  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
on  the  after-grass  of  the  meadows  an  dan  occasional  run  upon  the  stubble- 
grass  which  being  rather  thin  in  the  harvest,  was  much  improved  by 
them.  At  the  valuation,  31st  March,  ’68,  five  shillings  per  acre  was 
deducted  from  the  usual  allowance  for  new  grass,  on  account  of  their 
grazing  it,  and  they  are  therefore  debited  them  to  that  amount.  The  after- 
grass eaten  by  them  being  that  after  second  crop  of  meadow  cannot  be 
valued  at  more  than  five  shillings  per  acre.  Their  indoor  feeding  was 
varied  according  to  the  weather,  and  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  note 
all  the  changes  in  it ; hut  from  a careful  calculation  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  quantity  of  the  several  feeding 
materials  they  consumed,  viz. : — stQncg 

400  ' 

1260 
840 

“The  health  of  the  sheep  was  particularly  good,  and  the  land  seemed 
well  adapted  for  them.  They  improved  very  much  from  the  time  they 
were  purchased  till  the  valuation,  31st;  March,  ’68,  and  have  produced 
more  than  an  average  number  of  lambs. 


White  Turnips, 
Swede  Turnips, 
Hay, 


Dr. 

To  Purchase,  price  of  29  ewes,  . 
„ Price  of  one  ram,  . 

36  acres  of  stubble  grass  and 
after  grass,  at  5s.  per  acre, 

.,  400  stone  of  white  turnips,  at 
10s.  per  ton, 

„ l,260st. Swedes,  at  12s.per ton, 

„ 840  stone  of  hay,  at  £3  per  ton, 
„ 400  st.  litteT,at  £1  5s.  per  ton, 
„ Attendance,  ...■ 
By  Balance  being  gain, 


Balance  Sheet. — Sheep. 

£ s.  d.  I Contra — Cr.  £ s. 

54  18  0 By  Valuation  of  ewes,  ram,  and 
5 0 0 j lambs,  on  31st  March,  1868,  90  16 

Value  of  manure. . . .50 


9 0 0 


1 5 
4 14 

15  15 
3 2 

2 0 
0 1 


£95  16  6 


£95  16  6 
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AppendixF.  In  1867  the  farm  was  worked  with  three  horses,  whose  labour  was 
Reports  on  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 


Thomas 
Baldwin , 


At  Barley, 

„ Oats, 

„ Wheat, 

„ Mangolds. 

„ Turnips, 

„ Hay, 

„ Potatoes, 

„ Grass  Seeds, 

„ Attending  Stock. 

„ Vetches,  &c. 

„ Rape, 

„ Carting  gravel  to  garden  and  ornamental  grounds. 
„ Per  improvements, 

„ Sundries,  . 

Total, 

Average  per  horse. 


Days. 

581  (of  one  horse. ) 
24? 

3 

46.3 

891 

*11 

5l 

22 

22 

9 

484 

1453 

101§ 

621 

207 


Feeding  Scale. — Horses. 


Date. 

1! 

e 

c 

a 

£ 

S 

<5 

Hay. 

Oats  or 
boiled 
Barley,  Ac. 

Vetches. 

Soiling,  and 
after  middle 
of  June 

Boiled 
Turnips  and 
Mangolds. 

Carrot#. 

From 

TUI  1 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

Per  ! 
day. 

Total. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

Per 

day. 

Total. 

I’er 

day. 

Total. 

Per 
day. . 

Total 

Stones. 

Stones. 

Stones. 

Stones.j 

Stones. 

Stones. 

Stones. 

Stones. 

Stones. 

StenesJ 

Stones. 

April  I 

May  16 

3 j 

3 

138 

1 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- : 

- 

3 1 

138 

May  17 

July  10 

3 

2 

110 

3 

110 

7 

385 

- 

- ' 

- 1 

- 

- ' 

July  11 

Sept.30 

3 

2 

164 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

1,722 

- 

- 

- 

Oct.  1 

Mar.  31 

s 

4 

732 

1| 

274* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

732 

- 

- 

* 

1,144 

430* 

" { 

3S5 



1,722 

- ; 

732 

- 

135 

A pure  bred  short-horn  bull  was  kept  on  the  farm  during  the  year,  aud 
let  to  the  farmers  at  five  shillings,  and  to  gentlemen  at  ten  shillings  per 
cow.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  he  was  not  fruitful,  which  prevented 
the  farmers  availing  themselves  of  his  services  to  the  usual  extent  His 
feeding  dnring  the  year  was  as  follows,  viz. — 


Date. 

Carrots. 

Mangolds,  j 

Swedes. 

Hay. 

Crushed  : 
Oats,  &c. 

Vetches. 

Soiling. 

TUI 

r~l  J 

Total 

f 

H 

f: 

H 

j? 

£ 

H 

I 

& 

H 

n ] 
£ ; 

3 ! 

H 

S’ 

rs 

£ 

1 

April  1, 

April  15, 

- 

3 j 

45 

- 

1 

2 

30 

2 

30  , 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

April  1G, 

May  16, 

2 

62 

- 

- 

- 

2 

62 

2 

62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

May  17, 

July  10, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

385 

- 

- 

July  11, 

September  30, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ ’ 

- 

- 

- 

7 

574 

October  1,  . 

February  1, . 

: - 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1,240 

2 

248  i 

_ 

- 

- 

_ . 

- 

- 

February  2,  . 

March  31,  . 

_ 

- 

9 

531 

- 

- 

2 

118  i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

576 

1,240 

l 458 

92  J 

1 

SS5 

574 
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Mr  M'Candless  has  executed  the  following  permanent  improvemente 
on  this  farm,  and  thereby  improved  its  appearance,  increased  its  produce, 
and  enhanced  its  value. 


Yards. 

Old  Fences  levelled,  • • ■ U®, 

Thorn  and  privet  hedges  planted,  oJa, 
lYire  fencing  erected  • ■ 

Slakes  erected  for  wire  fencing,  . dU7 
Temporary  fences  erected,  . . 8d0 


Yards. 

Old.  roads  picked  and  removed,  . 536 
New  roads  anti  walks  made,  . 583 
Fences  laid,  ....  737 
Stone  corn  stands  erected,  . ■ i 

Land  drained,  . . • *2  acres. 
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AppendixF, 

Reports  on 
Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

Thomas 

Baldwin, 


Genebal  Balance  Sheet  for  Kilkenny  Model  Kabji. 


Dm.  * s-  <*■ 

To  Amount  of  valuation  made  at 
tlie  commencement  of  tlie 
year,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  manures,  596  0 2 
Cash  paid  for  labour,  . . 173  8 7 

„ Value  of  free  labour  of  pupils,  40  0 0 

Cash  paid  for  sundries,  . . 520  0 1 

„ One  year’s  Rent,  . . A 

„ Poor-rate,  . . L 146  11  0 

„ County  Cess,  •) 

„ Profit  and  Loss  being  gain  by 

the  year’s  transactions.  . 138  11  11 


By 


£1,614  11  9 I 


CONTBA. — CR.  £ s‘  4- 

Cash  received  during  the  _ 

twelve  months,  . • 467  1 7s 

Amount  of  valuation  made 
on  the  30th  day  of  March, 

1868, 1,001  6 2 

Amount  of  debts  due  Farm 

for  dairy  produce,  &c.,  . 17  18  6 

Proportion  of  expenses  on 
opposite  side  charged  to 
Farm,  hut  for  which  it  is 
not  fairly  liable,  viz. : 

Labour, &c.,  on 

ornameutal  £ s.  <1. 
grounds,  • 9 1C  1J 
Pumping  water 
for  Estab- 
lishment, &C.  11  8 81 


Amount  expended  on  perma- 
nent improvements  during 
the  year,  and  from  which 
no  return  has  yet  been 
realized,  viz. : £ s.  d. 

Paid  for  labour,  59  1 6 

Labour  of  farm- 
horses  172 
days,at2s.8d.21  10  0 

Materials,  tiles, 

timber,  &c.,  23  10  2 

104  1 S 


£1,614  11  9 


In  the  balance  sheet  the  full  value  of  the  pupils’  labour  is  charged,  but 
no  credit  taken  for  the  portion  of  it  expended  m permanent  improvements, 

SrThedSintrease  in  the  valuation  arose  from  the  purchase  of  a flock  of 
, and  a large  number  of  dairy  cows. 


2.  Limerick  Agricultural  School  is  situated  at  Mungret,  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Limerick.  There  was  a.  large  attendance  m the 
boarding  class  during  the  year,  as  the  following  list  shows  . 


{Table 
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Agricultural  Boarders’  Glass  for  year  ending  31st  Marcli,  1868. 


Pupils*  Names. 

Ago. 

Entered. 

Left. 

Destination. 

1.  James  Mahony, 

ISi 

15th  Dec.,  1865. 

16tli  Dec.,  1867. 

2.  John  Murphy, 

20 

17  th  April,  1866. 

22nd  June,  1867. 

3.  Patrick  Cagney, 

18 

20th  May,  1866. 

11th  June,  1867. 

4.  Daniel  Sharpe, 

16 

30th  June,  18G6. 

25th  May,  1867. 

5.  William  Kelly, 

16 

7 th  August,  1866. 

22nd  June,  1867. 

Went  to  Glasnevin.— 
Failed. 

6.  James  Clune, 

7.  William  Crumpton, 

16 

1st  Sept.,  1866. 

3rd  July,  1867. 

18 

12th  Sept.,  1866. 

6tli  June,  1867. 

8.  John  Clune, 

161 

17th  Sept.,  1866. 

27th  June,  1867. 

Became  pupil-teache1- 

9.  James  Ducket, 

20 

1st  Nov.,  1866. 

18th  Dec.,  1867. 

Went  home. 

1 0.  Patrick  Clune, 

20 

26th  Nov.,  1867. 

22nd  June,  1867. 

11.  David  O’Connell,  . 

18 

16th  Jan.,  1867. 

24th  Oct.,  1867. 

W ent  home  to  manage 
a large  farm. 

12.  John  Flemming,  . 

19 

8th  June,  1867. 

2fith  J uly,  1867. 

Went  to  America. 

13.  Valentine  Ryan,  . 

21 

1st  July,  1867. 

16th  Dec.,  1867. 

W ent  home  to  manage 

14.  James  Taylor, 

15 

2nd  July,  1867. 

6th  Sept.,  1867. 

Ditto. 

13.  Thomas  31* Grath,  . 

19 

13th  July,  1867. 

14th  Oct.,  1867. 

Ditto. 

16.  Thomas  Seymour,  . 

17.  Thomas  Peacocke,  . 

18 

5th  August,  1867. 

Gth  Jan.,  1868. 

Went  to  Glasnevin. 

17 

— 

Still  here. 

18.  Marcus  Sheedy, 

im 

17th  August,  1867. 

— 

Ditto. 

ID.  Samuel  Jervoise,  . 

19 

21st  Sept.,  1867. 



20.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick, 

21 

28th  Oct.,  1867. 

— 

21.  Janies  Hartnett, 

18 



22.  Jeremiah  Kennedy, 

16 



23.  Michael  Goonane,  . 

16 

5th  Feb.,  1868. 

24.  \\  illiara  Ryan, 

16 

,, 



Still  here. 

25.  V illiam  Bushell,  . 

16 

Gth  Jan.,  1868. 

26.  Francis  O’Rourke, 

16 



27.  John  Greene, 

m 

26.  Thomas  Lewis, 

16 

9th  Nov.,  1867. 



Ditto. 

29.  William  Musgrave, 

161 

2nd  Dec.,  1867- 



3U.  Samuel  ¥ oung, 

15 

3rd  Dec.,  1067. 



31.  Patrick  Hanrahan, 

17 

16th  Jan.,  1868. 

32.  James  Duane, 

18 

33.  Michael  Kelly,  . 

19 

22nd  Jan.,  1868. 

— 

Ditto. 

Fourteen  pupil- teachers  also  received  systematic  instruction  in  farming, 
viz. : — 


Pupils’  Names. 


1.  William  Haslam, 

2.  John  O’Grady, 

3.  John  Elliott,  . 

4.  William  Weir, 

5.  Merrick  Frazer, 

6.  George  Lynch, 

7.  John  Clune, 

8.  J ohn  Ryan, 

9.  George  Leach, 

10.  Charles  Elliott, 

11.  William  Bushell, 

12.  Patrick  Moylan, 

13.  John  Butler,  . 

14.  Michael  Goonane, 


Entered. 

Left. 

1st  April,  1867. 

13th  July,  1867. 

1st  June,  1867. 

Gth  April,  1867. 
9th  Jan.,  I860.  . 

’24th  June,  1 867. 
8th  August,  1867. 
12th  August,  1867. 
1st  October,  1867. 
18th  Jan.,  186G. 
Pith  August,  18G7. 
1st  April,  1867- 
5th  Feb.,  1868. 

15th  Jan.,  1868. 
13th  July,  1867. 

Got  a school. 

Went  to  training. 
Ditto. 

Went  to  college. 
Transferred  to  Water- 
ford M.S. 

Still  here. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Went  to  training. 
Still  here. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Went  to  training. 
Still  here. 


. “ — -wuw.jvu  ugm/uuiiuoii  msoiuuuuu 

mornings  of  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from  7 to  7%,  and  on  Saturdays 
they  are  taken  over  the  farm,  and  occasionally  assist  in  performing  some 
light  farm  work. 

There  is  in  the  building  a day  school  for  the  boys  in  the  districts  ; and 
the  agriculturalist  affords  agricultural  instruction  to  an  agricultural  class, 
the  same  as  given  in  ordinary  National  agricultural  schools.  Twenty- 
eight  boys  attended  this  clas3  iu  1867. 
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The  model  farm  contains  70a.  3r.  3p.  (statute),  and  is  lield  by  tie 
Commissioners  at  the  moderate  rent  of  £1  an  acre  from  the  trustees  of 
the  Local  Fund,  who  liberally  allow  the  rent  to  go  towards  the  main- 
tenance free  of  agricultural  boarders. 

It  is  proposed  to  sub-divide  the  land  into  two  farms,  namely,  one  of  13 
statute  acres,  shown  in  map,  to  be  cultivated  as  far  as  possible  after  the 
fashion  of  a Belgian  small  farm,  as  an  example  for  the  surrounding  small 
farmers.  The  rest  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated  as  a medium  sized  farm ; 
the  tillage  portion  being  cropped  on  the  East-Lothian  six-course  rotation. 

The  cropping  of  the  entire  of  the  land  for  the  past  year  is  given  in  the 
foregoing  table  (page  322). 

The  live  stock  consisted  of  two  farm  horses,  four  yearlings,  two  two- 
year  olds,  a herd  of  dairy  cows,  which  varied  from  13  to  16,  flock  of  22 
breeding  ewes,  and  a ram,  three  boars,  and  a fair  good  number  of  store  pigs. 

The  feeding  scales  at  several  periods  are  given  below. 

Kind  and  Quantity  of  Food  for  July,  1867. 


Hours. 

Feed. 

Milch  Cows.  ! 

Young  Stuck. 

Horses. 

6 0 A.M. 

1st, 

Vetches,  2J  stone. 

Vetches,  1-1  stone. 

The  horses  are  fed  at  the 
hours  of  9 A.M.,  1 P.3L, 
6 p.3t.,  9 p.m.,  and  re- 
ceive 12  stone  of  vetches 
each  daily. 

8 30  „ 

2nd, 

Vetches,  2 stone. 

Vetches,  11  stone. 

10  A.SL 
to  6 P.M. 

Grazing. 

Grazing. 

o „ 

3rd, 

Vetches,  2 stone. 

Vetches,  l stone. 

o o „ ; 

4th, 

Vetches,  2 stone. 

Vetches,  11  stone. 

l^uri 

during 

ng  the  warm  weather  the  cattle  were  out  at  night,  and  in  the  house 
the  day. 

Kind  and  Quantity  of  Food  for  October 

, 1SG7. 

Hours. 

Feed. 

Milcli  Cows. 

Young  Stock. 

Horses. 

6 0 A.M. 

| 1st,  1 

Mangel  leaves,  2J  stone.  | 

! Mangel  leaves,  5 stone. 

Horses  are  fed  four  timt5 
each  day : — 

At  9 A .31. 

Oats,  5 lbs. ; Hay,  5 lbs. 
1 P.M. 

Oats,  3 lbs. ; Hay,  5 lbs. 
6 P.M. 

Hav,  7 lbs. 

!)  30  P.M. 

Hay,  Tibs. 

8 0 „ 

| 2nd, 

1 Oaten  straw,  5 lbs. 

Straw,  3 lbs. 

10  to  5 

P.M. 

i Grazing. 

j Grazing. 

5 30  P.M. 

j Oaten  straw,  5 lbs. 

[straw,  3 lbs. 

7 30  „ 

j Grass,  2 stone. 

1 Grass,  f stone. 

9 30  „ 

I Straw,  5 lbs. 

j Straw,  3 lbs. 

The  cattle  during  this  month  were  confined  to  the  old  pasture,  from 
10  a.m.,  till  4 p.m.,  on  which  the  grass  was-  very  short : to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  grass,  the  cattle  got  several  loads  of  mangel  leaves  on  the  field. 

Kind  and  Quantity  of  Food  for  February,  186S. 

Hours. 

Feed. 

Milch  Cows. 

Fattening  Cows. 

Horses. 

6 0 A.  31. 

1st, 

3 stone  of  a mess  con- 
sisting of  pulped  and 
steamed  roots,  cut 
straw,  and  flax  seed. 

3 stone  of  sliced  Swedes, 
1 lb.  of  oil  cake,  4 lbs. 
of  hay. 

At  9 A.  31. 

7 lbs.  oats,  H lbs.  hay. 

12  0 „ 

2nd, 

2%  stone  of  turnips  or 
mangels,  and  5 lbs.  of 
hay. 

Same  as  morning. 

At  1 P.M. 

2 stone  carrots,  lbs. 
of  hay. 

6 &P.M. 

3rd, 

3 stone  of  mangels  or 
turnips. 

3 stone  sliced  Swedes. 

Steamed  roots, l£ stone; 

chaff,  2 lbs.;  bran,  lib.; 

hay,  31-  lbs. 

9 q „ 

4th, 

Straw,  S lbs. 

Hay,  c lbs. 

t Hay,  15  lbs. 
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Mangold  wurzel  is  the  principal  root  used  for  feeding  milch  cows  in 
winterf  The  turnips  used  for  feeding  the  milch  and  store  cattle  are  Beports  on 
principally  the  soft  kinds.  The  morning  feed  had  some  Swedes  in  it. 

The  following  is  the  general  Balance  Sheet : — lam's. 


Dn. 

To  amount  of  valuation  made  at 
commencement  of  year, 

„ Casli  for  labour, 

„ Talue  of  free  labour  of  pupils, 
„ Sundry  expenses,  . 

„ Year’s  reut,  . 

„ Gain, 


£ s.  d.  i Cn. 

i By  amount  for  year’s  receipts,  . 
703  12  9 „ Proportion  of  expenses  not 

So  3 2 chargeable  to  the  farm,  . 

32  0 0 „ Proportion  of  permanent  im- 

209  1 8 provements, 

70  0 or  „ Amount  of  valuation,  . 

140  10  2J  I 


1,301  13  9^ 


£ s. 

10  0 

10  0 
743  14 


1,301  13 


a, 

04 

0 

0 

0 


94 


Thomas 

Baldwin, 

m- 


This  profit  is  not  by  any  means  as  large  as  it  might  he,  considering  the 
low  rent  of  the  land. 


3 Munster  Agricultural  School , Cork,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Lee,  within  three  miles  of  the  city  of  Cork.  Every  branch  of  the 
agricultural  department  was  conducted  with  ability  and  skill  during 
the  year  by  the  agriculturist,  Mr.  O’Brien. 

The  number  of  district  pupils  on  the  roll  for  the  12  months  ended  ord 
of  March,  1S68,  was  as  follows 


Names, 

Ago. 

Date  of  Entry. 

Date  of  Leaving. 

Destinatiou. 

1.  Daniel  Hennessy,  . 

21 

20th  Jan.,  1868. 

Land  steward  to  Lord 
Bandon. 

2.  Gerard  O’ Callaghan  , 

19 

10th  May,  1867. 

To  manage  for  his 
father. 

3.  Anthony  O’Neill,  . 

4.  Patrick  Maigban,  . 

5.  Edward  Browne,  . 

6.  Jervis  Hanan, 

7.  William  Baily, 

8.  Henry  O’Mahony, . 

9.  Sampson  Jervois,  . 

10.  Charles  Blackmore, 

11.  John  Heron,  . 

12.  Arthur  Hurley, 

13.  George  Ronaldson, 

18 

18 

16 

15 

20 

18 

19 

18 

19 

19 

16 

In  the  estab- 
■ lishment  on  - 
1st  April, 
1867. 

15  th  May,  1867. 
18th  July,  1867. 

9th  March,  1863. 
25th  June.  1867. 
9th  Dec.,  1867. 
4th  Nov.,  1867. 

21st  Dec.,  1867. 
1st  Oct.,  1867. 
22nd  July,  1367. 

10th  June,  1867. 
7th  Jan,,  1868. 

Ditto. 

Weut  to  Glasnevin. 
Left  to  go  to  school. 

To  manage  for  his 
father. 

Went  to  Glasnevin. 
Left  in  bad  health. 
Went  home  to  his 
father. 

Went  to  Glasnevin. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Still  in  the  establish- 

14.  Maurice  Murphy, 

15.  Robert  Russell,’  . 

21 

17 

3rd  Aughst.  1867 
22nd  Nov.,  1867 

4th  Nov.,  1867. 

Too  lazy  to  remain. 
Still  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

16.  John  Jeffrey, 

17.  James  M'Ardle,  . 

18.  Thomas  Tierney,  . 

19.  Robert  Onge, 

20.  James  Ducket, 

18 

18 

17 

19 

19 

26th  Nov.,  1867. 
11th  Dec.,  1367. 
16th  Jan.,  1868. 
21st  Jan.,  1868. 

4th  March,  1863, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Left  from  had  health. 
Still  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

21.  Patrick  O’Brien,  . 

16 

30th  Jan.,  1B68. 

— 

Ditto. 

Extern  Class. 
Robert  Cleburne, 

21 

1st  March,  1868. 

- 

- 

X 


2 
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Pupil  Teachers  who  have  received  Agricultural  Instruction  at 
Munster  Model  Parm  daring  year  ended  31st  March,  1868. 


Names. 


Date  of  Entry. 


Date -of  Leaving. 


Destination. 


the  AppendixF. 

Reports  on 
AgTL- 

cultural 

School 

Farms. 


1.  Denis  Mahony, 

2.  Thomas  Northridge, 

3.  Michael  Barry, 

4.  Thomas  Beatty, 

5.  Denis  Hogan, 

6.  Thomas  Smith, 

7.  P.  W.  Brogan, 

8.  John  Driscoll, 

9.  Edward  Dunbar,  . 

10.  John  Bradish, 

11.  Thomas  O’  Flaherty, 

12.  Daniel  Moynahan,  . 

13.  John  Trenwith, 


In  establish- 
ment on  1st 

April,  1867. 


8th  April,  1867. 
13th  Jan.,  1868. 
10th  Feb.,  1868. 
2nd  March,  1868. 


W ent  to  training. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Left  in  bad  health. 

Still  in  the  establishment. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Thomas 
Baldwin , 
esq. 


The  time  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  this  class  was  half  an  hour  on 
the  evenings  of  Monday  and  Wednesday;  on  Saturday  evenings  they 
were  taken  over  the  farm,  and  the  week’s  operations  explained  to  them. 

The  model  farm  contains  126a.  3r.  17p.  of  very  kind  land,  which  is 
rated  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £220,  on  a 99 
years’  lease. 

The  cropping  of  the  farm  in  1S67  is  given  on  preceding  page.  On  the 
fields  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  0,  the  five-course  is  being  pursued;  on  those 
marked  1',  2',  3',  4',  the  four-course.  No.  7 is  in  progress  of  being 
cleaned  and  enriched  before  being  put  into  pasture  for  sheep  and  young 
stock. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  the  present  agriculturist  at  the  Ulster  Model  Parm, 
had  charge  of  this  farm  for  many  years.  He  drilled  his  roots  on  the  flat, 
and  grew  an  excessive  quantity  of  stolen  crops,  (between  corn  and 
roots).  Under  this  system  the  land  became  fearfully  infested  with  the 
creeping  stems  of  agrostis,  commonly  called  black  scutch. 

Since  Mr.  O’Brien  was  intrusted  with  the  working  of  this  farm  it  ha3 
been  freed  of  black  scutch — flat  drilling  is  no  longer  pursued  in  the 
humid  climate  of  Cork,  for  which  it  is  wholly  unsuited — the  founda- 
tion of  a systematic  course  of  cropping  has  been  laid,  and  the  farm 
is  beginning  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  surrounding  tenant  farmers. 

An  excessive  quantity  of  artificial  manure  was  used  formerly.  Mr. 
O’Brien  has  used  town  manures  in  its  stead,  with  manifest  advantage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  on  the  farm  a number  of 
worthless  young  cows,  bred  from  heifers  a year  or  so  too  soon,  which  con- 
siderably affected  the  dairy  returns. 

The  sheep,  too,  for  the  preceding  two  or  three  years  had  seriously 
suffered  from  foot  rot,  which  has  been  completely  banished  by  isolation 
and  care. 


[Table1. 
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The  live  stock  on  the  farm  (luring  the  year  were  — 


ners  [1S67. 


Description  of  Stock. 

On  Farm, 
31  Mar., 
1867. 

Bred. 

Pur- 

chased. 

Total. 

Sold. 

Died. 

On  Farm, 
31  liar., 
1867. 

Draught  Animals — Horses,  . 

3 

“ 

„ Ass,  . 

1 

_ 

_ 

Cattle — Milch  Cows, 

27 

- 

- 

30 

S fat. 

-0 

„ Year  old  Heifers, 

3 

- 

— 

„ Two-year  old  Heifers, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

„ Calves, 

12 

20 

- 

32f 

19 

„ Dull 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

Sheep — Breeding  Ewes, 

42 

- 

30 

„ Hoggets,  . 

45 

- 

— 

50 

„ Lambs, 

42 

72 

- 

114t 

41 

„ Rams, 

1 

- 

— 

Pigs — Brood  Sows, 

1 

_ 

2 

J 

„ Stores,  .... 

5 

_ 

_ 

7§ 

,,  Sucking  Pigs, 

- 

4 

_ 

4(1 

2 

„ Boars,  .... 

1 

' 

— 

- 

2 

t 5 transferred  to  hogget*. 


§ 1 transferred  to  boars.  ||  2 transferred  to  stores; 

Feeding  Scakes  used  during  year. 

Houses. 

From  1st  April  to  Gtli  Hay.— 11  lbs.  oata  and  l£  atones  hay,  daily. 

From  Uth  Hay  to  27th  Hay.— 10  lbs.  oats  and  C stones  soiling,  daily. 

From  27th  Hay  to  5th  July.— C stones  vetches  daily.  No  oats. 

From  5th  J uly  to  25th  July. — C stones  rye.  Grass  daily. 

From  25th  July  to  24th  September. — 2j  stones  hay,  daily. 

From  24th  September  to  12th  October. — 8 stones  hay,  daily. 

From  12th  October  to  24th  October.— 12  lbs.  oats  and  1-t  stones  hay,  daily. 

From  24th  October  to  1st  November. — H stones  carrots'  and  U stones  hay 
Prom  1st : November  to  aotli  November—  1 stone  carrots,  J lbs.  oats,  ami  IJ  stones  bay. 
From  20th  November  to  1st  December.— 12  lbs.  oats  and  U stones  hay.  3 

From  1st  December  to  1st  February.— S lbs.  oats,  1 stone  carrots,  and  H stones  hay. 

From  1st  February  to  1st  April.— 12  lbs.  oats  and  1£  stones  hay.  “ 3 

Cattle. 

From  1st  April  to  1st  May — G a.h.,  4 lbs.  hay ; 10  to  5 p.m.,  grazing  • 6 p ii  4 lbs  hav 
From  1st  May  to  27th  May.-Grazing  exclusively.  ^ ° ' ’ 7‘ 

Fr°“tonS vetcheu  ^ July~6  ^ stones  etches;  S to  5.30,  grazing;  G p.m.,  IJ 
From  5th  July  to  25th  July. — Grazing  exclusively. 

hrom  25th  July  to  24th  September— G a.m.,  3 stones  turnips  and  tops ; S.30  to  5.45,  grazing ; 
6 P.M.,  3 stones  turnips  and  tops. 

From  24th  September  to  20th  November— 6 A.M.,  24  stones  mangel  leaves ; 10  to  6,  grazing; 
o p.m.,  2J  stones  turnips  and  tops.  On  1st  October,  put  7 cows  to  fatten.-C  A.M  3 

S ft"; <l0-  * 2 p->1" d0- 1 ‘•*°  r-M  ' <“=•  *•»  4 «*“ 

Fr°“  I?*!1  J°,V t0rlSl ,Ja?uary— G A-3i-’  3 stones  Koffc  turnips;  10  to  2 p.m.,  grazing; 

•’  3 P-SI"  d0-  Straw  after  each  feed.  20th  Novcmbenl 
ISw  affer  eac/feed11  Same  quautity  of  Swedea-  with  4 lbs.  cake  daily  to  each. 
rr0n’  J?  lst  APril~G-3°.  3 stones  mangel;  1.30,  3 stones  Swedes;  5.30, 

LTEi, ey S'c'SImS  “me  “ 'KCm-  Ttey  'Tere  soM  °ff 
— . Sheep. 

Fr<nvecclvta|bayt0  St!'  M“y'— Graz™e  from  8 A.M.  to  6 P.M.  Housed  during  nigbt, 
From  8th  May  to  1st  J- anuary. — Grazing  exclusively 

MthSSi” “ lll0Mnce  <*«*'**»»*. 

Pros. 

i-i-om  1st  April  to  1st  Huy.— A mess,  composed  of  boiled  small  potatoes,  bran,  aad  sour 
milk,  at  8 o clock  a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

2Iay  t0  27tii  3Iai''— At  s a .si.  a mess  of  bran  and  pollard.  Out  in  paddock  during 

TvSS  -fiUT?ia5l  t0,5!!1  i ^!OI1fs  Tetcbes  daily,  with  run  In  the  paddock. 

oth  ■Tmj  to  - jth  Ju'y.— ibinrimgs  of  Mangels  and  carrots,  with  run  of  paddock. 

F ™otatoesJbolM  ‘4t  l bc'Iltemb“-— ■ Pulped  turnips  mined  with  bran.  Cabbages  aad 

t?'™,1*1  f°  Kovember—Boiled  potatoes  and  pulped  mangels. 
t™ ■' emJ,ef  40  lst  January.—: Boded  turnips,  mjxetl  with  bruised  refuse  barley. 

1 rent  lst  January  to  lst  Apnl,  A mess  of  boiled  turnips,  with  bran  and  pollard,  twice  daily. 
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The  following  is  the  general  baiauc 
31st  March,  1S6S  : — 


To  Amount  of  valuation  miule  at 
the  commencement  of  the 
year,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, 

„ Cash  paid  for  labour,  . . 

Value  of  free  labour  of  pupils, 
” viz. — 9,  at  £4,  . 

..  Cash  paid  for  sundries, 

„ One  year’s  rent,  A 

„ Poor-rate,  . 

” „ County  cess,  J 

” Profit  and  loss,  being  gain  by 
the  year's  transactions, 


■e  sheet  for  the  twelve  months  ended  4k pendixF. : 


1,141  i 
122 

3 « 

2 S3 

220 
139  1 


* Contra — Cb. 

By  Cash  received  during  the 

twelve  months,  . . 8 

Amount  of  valuation  made 
on  the  2Dth  day  of  March, 
lSliS,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, . . ■ -1,0 

Amount  of  permanent  im- 
provements effected  dur- 
ing past  year,  and  no 
portion  of  which  is  yet 
exhausted, 

Proportion  of  labour  charged 
to  farm,  but  applied  to 
establishment,  . 


Reports  on 
Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

Thomai 

Baldwin, 

esq. 


£1,943  3 1 


I submit  here  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  public, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  William  Boss,  an  intelligent  Scotch  agriculturist,  who 
rents  the  home  farm  of  the  late  St.  John  Jeifrys,  of  Blarney,  and  who  has 
kindly  aided  as  valuator  at  the  Cork  farm,  for  the  past  three  years— 

'■  Havin'-  been  invited  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to  assist  him  in  the  annual  valuation  at  the 
Munster  Model  Farm,  on  the  35th  ult.,  and  also  on  the  two  preceding  occasions,  I have 
““opportunities  of  SKtag  the  farms,  and  can  testify  to  a marked  improvement  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  laud  seems  to  be  most  efficiently  tilled  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 
The  mineral  appearance  of  the  farm  is  very  much  improved. 

Permanent  improvements  have  been  effected  during  the  year  to  a considerable  extent, 
including  the  reclaiming  of  a piece  of  land  near  the  house,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  rf  the  grounds.  Many  of  the  fences  have  been  re-built  in  a more  substantial 

“ Mr?  O'Brien  showed  me  an  abstract  of  the  cost  of  permanent  improvements,  which, 
on  the  whole,  I consider  very  moderate.  . , , 

The  stock  is  in  capital  condition  and  much  improved  since  last  year  : every  animal  looked 
as  if  well  eared  for.  Order  and  neatness  are  observed  in  all  departments  of  the  steading. 
The  result  of  the  whole  a very  fair  profit  on  the  year. 


‘‘  Tweedmotmt,  Blarney,  Sth  April,  IS  Ob.  ’ 

Having  met  Thomas  Garde,  esq.,  J.P.,  oue  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries 
of  the  County  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  in  1867,  and  been  politely  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meetings  of  that  useful  body,  if  I should  happen  to  be 
in  Cork  at  the  time  of  their  meetings,  I have  availed  myself  of  the 
privilege,  and  have  explained  to  the  Council  and  members  the  organiza- 
tion  oA he  Munster  School,  and  solicited  their  co-operation  m seconding 
the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  diffuse  agricultural  knowledge  among  the 
people.  The  members  appeared  very  much  interested  in  what  I stated  to 
them  of  the  present  working  of  the  establishment.  Lord  Landon  volun- 
teered to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  education  we  afforded  there, 
as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  boarders,  wlio  had  recently  gone 
back  to  farm  on  his  lordship’s  property. 


Ulster  Agricultural  School  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Belfast,  m 
the  road  to  Lisburn.  The  building  is  large  and  commodious  and  capable 
of  accommodatin  g twenty  pupil  teachers,  and  a dozen  agricultural  hoarders. 

The  attendance  of  agricultural  hoarders  has  been  very  small  at  this 
school ; and,  no  doubt,  this  is  owing  to  the  unfavourable  character  of  the 
soil,  which  is  better  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  than  for  illustrat- 
ing a system  of  farming  suitable  for  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ulster.  There 
is  in  Antrim  and  mother  parts  of  Ulster,  stiff,  wet  and  cold  land  ; but 
there  is  yery  little  of  it  situated  like  this  farm,  and  there  is  none  of  it  so 
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highly  rented.  In  fact,  the  rent  of  the  Ulster  farm  is  so  high  that  after 
paying  it  we  can  never  make  it  realize  a profit  if  we  pursue  a system  of 
farming  that  would  be  a model  for  the  clay  land  farmers  of  Ulster. 

When  the  farm  shall  have  undergone  improvement  we  will  be' able  to 
make  it  pay,  by  special  farming ; that  is,  by  producing  for  the  Belfast 
market  milk  and  liay,  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land  bv  nur 
chasing  town  manure.  J F 

The  number  of  agricultural  hoarders  in  the  school  in  the  year  1806.7 
equals  the  number  for  which  accommodation  is  provided,  hut  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  return  that  some  of  them  remained  in  the  estah. 
lisnment  only  a very  sliort  time. 


Tablb  of  Agricultural  Boarders  in  1867-68. 


Names. 

Entered. 

Left. 

Destination. 

1.  Samuel  M'Gahey, 

2.  Neal  M‘Bride,  . 

3.  William  Lyndon, 

4.  James  Kilroy,  . 

5.  Patrick  Hefleruan, 
O’.  James  Ellis, 

7.  James  C.  Hamill, 
tl.  Francis  Campbell, 
9.  James  Coyle, 

10.  Matthew  O’Neill, 

11.  Michael  Kelly,  . 

12.  John  Taylor, 

Dec.  15,  18GG. 
Jau.  22,  1867. 
Jan.  30,  1867. 

Feb.  16?  1867. 
Feb.  20,  1867. 
March  3,  1867. 
March  15,  1867. 
March  30,  18G7. 
July  6,  I860. 

March  29,  1868. 

Dec.  5,  1867. 
June  4, 1867. 
April  23,  1867. 

June  25*  1867. 

Sept.  17,  1867. 
May  1,  1867. 
August  10,  1867. 
Dec.  21,  1867. 

Glasnevin  Farm. 
As  pupil-teacher. 
For  home. 

Ditto. 

Glasnevin  Farm. 
Ditto. 

Model  School. 
Horae— -111  health. 
At  home. 
Glasnevin  Farm. 
Limerick  Farm. 
At  farm. 

Indoor  Instruction.— From  8.30  to  9.30  A M 

Ont-door  Instruction.  From  10  to  C r.n.,  take  an  native  part  in  all  Said  work. 


Pupil-Teachers  in  1867-68. 


Names. 

Entered. 

Left. 

Destination. 

1.  John  Tanner, 

2.  W.  Stevenson,  . 

3.  Archibald  Thomson,  . 

4.  W.  J.  K eat  ley,  . 

5.  Peter  Donnelly, 

6.  W.  G.  England, 

7.  David  Dillon, 

8.  John  Gillespie,  . 

9.  Nathaniel  Wilkinson, 

10.  James  R.  Robinson,  . 

11.  James  Mills, 

12.  Thomas  Quinn,  . 

33.  Janies  R.  M'Nearv, 

14.  Martin  Noonan, 

15.  Robert  H.  Connolly,  . 

16.  William  Perrv,  . 

17.  George  Callan,  . 

18.  Robinson  Johnston,  . 

19.  Neal  M ‘Bride,  . 

20.  Crawford  Campbell,  . 

21.  Hubert  Walsh,  . 

22.  David  M‘Mullan, 

23.  Walter  Joyce,  . 

24.  Richard  Murray, 

25.  Richard  Moore,  . 

May  1,  1865. 
Dec.  4,  1865. 
Jan.  2,  1866. 

April  30,  1866. 
August  1,  1866. 

Sept.  17,  1866. 
Oct.  30,  1866. 
Dec.  6,  1866. 
Dec.  7,  1866. 
Dec.  10,  1866. 
Dec.  11,  1866. 
Feb.  1,  1867. 
Feb.  4,  1867. 
March  7,  1867. 
June  4,  1867. 

July  27?  1867. 
August  14, 1867. 
August  27,  1867. 
Sept.  16,  1867. 
Nov.  1,  1867. 
Jan.  28,  1867. 

May  5,  1867. 
Nov.  31,  1867. 
April  2,  1867. 
Nov.  1,  1867. 

Dec.  23,  1867. 

Feb.  7,  1868. 
July  1,  1867. 
Jan.  29,  1868. 
March  28,  1868. 

May  7,  1867. 
April  27,  1867. 

March  10,  1868. 

For  home. 

Office  in  Belfast. 

Assist.  Northumherland- 
street  National  School. 
At  home. 

At  farm. 

Charge  of  National  School. 
Gone  to  training. 

Home — III  health. 
Charge  of  National  SchooL 
At  farm. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

America. 

At  farm. 

Charge  Dunmore  N.  S. 
Home — 111  health. 

At  farm. 

Ditto. 

Home — 111  health. 

At  Farm. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

jinfeor  Instruct, m.~ 7 to  7.30  a.m. 

- t> or  Instruction 5 to  6 r.M.  on  every  Saturday,  from  l»t  March  to  31jt  October. 
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The  male  pupil-teachers  in  the  literary  model  schools  in  Belfast,  sleep  ^vymdixF. 
at  the  model  farm  establishment,  which  is  three  miles  out  of  town.  They  B,ep0Its  on 
receive,  on  five  days  in  the  week,  half  an  hour’s  lesson  in  agriculture  from  Agri- 
Mr.  Cunningham,  the  agriculturist,  and  a practical  lesson  on  the  farm  ““j™ 
every  Saturday  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  _ Farms. 

The  staff  of  pupil  teachers  in  this  school  is  very  large,  averaging  1 9.  

The  names,  &c.,  of  those  who  attended  in  1867  is  given  on  preceding 

page.  . . . • i eSt*' 

These  young  men  evince  considerable  interest  on  the  subject,  and  will 
as  the  future  teachers,  when  they  become  teachers  of  rural  schools,  be  able 
to  carry  out  successfully  the  combined  system  of  literary  and  agricul- 
tural instruction. 

There  is  not  an  agricultural  class  in  the  literary  model  schools  of  Bel- 
fast. 

The  model  farm  contains  108a.  la.  25p.  of  plastic  clay  soil,  which 
could  be  used  like  the  adjoining  soil  for  making  bricks.  Considering  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  rent  £204  11s.  4 d.,  is  very  high. 

Regard  being  had,  however,  to  the  proximity  of  the  land  to  Belfast, 
and  that  villas  are  springing  up  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  rent  is  not 
intrinsically  too  high ; but  for  ordinary  agricultural  purposes  it  is  very 
high. 

The  Commissioners  might  let  for  villa-sites  as  much  of  the  ground  as 
they  could  get  a good  rent  for,  and  retain  in  their  own  hands  a medium- 
sized farm  to  be  cultivated  more  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teacliers 
than  of  agricultural  boarders. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  balance-sheet  that  there  was  a heavy  loss  on 
this  farm  last  year.  I am  not  very  sanguine  that  it  will  prove  as  profit- 
able under  Mr.  Cunningham’s  management  as  it  ought.  Last  year  the 
entire  crop  of  Swedes  failed.  The  turnips  have  completely  failed  this 
year  ; and  in  June  last  Mr.  Cunningham  wrote  in  bis  journal  that  the 
oat  crop  had  so  completely  failed  that  he  would  have  to  plough  up  the 
ground.  Soon  after  it  revived,  and  there  would,  in  my  judgment,  have 
been  a very  good  crop  if  a sufficient  quantity  of  seed  had  been  sown. 

The  map  shows  the  proposed  subdivision  of  the  land.  The  parts  on 
either  side  of  entrance  from  the  public  road  are  low  and  wet. 


General  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Tear  ended  31st  March,  1868. 


Dr. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the 
year,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, 

i)  Cash  paid  for  labour, 

<1  Value  of  free  labour  of  pupils, 

.1  Cash  paid  for  sundries,  . 

» One  year’s  rent, 

„ Poor-rate, 

„ County  cess,  . 


781  14 
168  0 


£1,494  1 2 


Contra. — Cr. 

By  Cash  received  during  the 
twelve  months,  . 

Amount  of  valuation  made 
on  the  4th  and  6th  days  of 
April,  1868, 

Proportion  of  expenses  on 
Dr.  side  not  fairly  charge- 
able to  farm,  being  on 
account  of  establishment, 
Expenditure  on  permanent 
improvements  effected  dur- 
ing past  year,  and  from 
which  no  return  has  yet 
been  realized,  . 

Balance,  being  loss  on  the 
year, 


£1,494  1 2 


Fifteen  dairy  cows  were  kept,  and  the  new  milk  disposed  of  on  the  farm 
at  2d.  a quart.  It  would  have  been  more  profitable  to  send  it  to  town. 
There  is  a railway  station  on  the  farm.  As  the  price  of  milk^  in  Bel- 
fast is  very  high,  and  as  there  is  a railway  station,  on  the  farm,  its  trans- 
mission would  be  easily  effected. 
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The  time  of  feeding  the  cows  is  G o’clock,  a.m,,  10  o’clock,  1 o’clock,  4ppendu:F. 


Reports  o 


nm"  and  5 o’clock  p.xn.  The  feeding  was  as  follows 

’*  Tn  winter — potatoes  1 stone,  with  51bs.  of  bran,  4st.  or  turnips,  aim  Ago- 
211ba.  of  hay,  also  a little  straw,  or  | bushel  of  grains,  3st.  of  turnips, 


-potatoes 
ilso  a lit 

2 Hbs.  of  bay.  In  summer,  grass  or  grazing. 


Profit  or  Loss. 

Made  £19  6s.  each,  or  upwards  of  £2  on  other  seasons. 
45  acres  of  grass,  at  £3, 

2 „ turnips,  at  £10, 

2a  n hay,  at  £3  5s.,  • • • 

3 „ straw,  at  £1  10$„  . 

Attendance,  &o.,  • 

Feeding  stuffs,  • 

By  milk,  . 


Thornat 
Baldwin , 

£135  0 0 fS9* 

20  0 0 
65  0 0 

9 0 0 

40  0 0 
26  0 0 


£295  0 0 
289  9 6 


LOSS, 14  6 

Thitloss  arise3  from  the  immense  quantity  of  ground  it  takes  to  keep  a cow  on  this  poor 
acii  impoverished  farm. 

5.  Atl iy,  County  Kildare,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  list  of  the  district 
agricultural  schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Board.  Every 
branch  of  the  school  was  in  full  working  order  during  the  year. 

In  the  boarding  department  there  is  accommodation  for  four  pupils. 
Seven  district  pupils  were  in  the  class  during  the  year.  Four  pupil 
teachers  received  agricultural  instruction  in  the  establishment  during  the 


\eur.  • • 4.1 

The  names  of  the  young  men  in  those  two  classes,  &c.,  are  given  in  tlie 
following  table : — 

Agricultural  Boarders. 


Names.  j Ages. 

Date  of  Entry.  | 

Date  of  Leaving. 

Destination. 

James  M‘ Glynn, 
Alex.  Smyth,  . 
John  Driver, 

John  Heighington, 

Martin  Moore,  . 
Joshua  Fletcher, 
James  Morton,  . 

19  l 
16  1 

16 

i 19 

17 

19 

16 

August  8,  1866. 
Nov.  27,  1866.  ' 

March  27,  1 867.  ; 
April  15,  1867.  j 

July  23,  1867. 
March  3,  1868. 
April  8, 1868. 

June  25,  18G7. 
Nov.  27,  1867. 
March  16,  1868. 

Left  for  Glasnevin. 

Left  for  home. 

Ditto. 

At  present  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Pupil  Teachers. 


Names. 

Ages. 

j Date  of  Entry. 

Date  of  Leaving. 

Destination. 

William  Patterson,  , 1 
B.  Murray, 

Thomas  Cohbe,  . . ' 

John  Henry, 

May  2, 1866. 

Nov.  10, 1866.  j 
Jan.  14, 1867. 
Jan.  28.  1867.  ! 

Jan.  20,  1868.  ! 

j Sept.  21,1867. 

Went  to  training  class. 
Still  here. 

Went  home. 

Still  here. 

Time  devoted  weekly  to  Agriculture.-rZ%  hours. 

Besides  these,  thirteen  of  the  more  advanced  boys  in  the  day  school 
receive  weekly  five  lessons  of  half  an  hour  each,  from  the  agriculturist, 
on  agriculture. 

The  interest  they  evince  on  the  subject  is  clearly  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  attendance  in  the  class  is  voluntary,  and  that  the  time  set 
apart  for  the  agricultural  lesson  is  the  play  time. 

The  model  farm  contains  64a.  Or.  20p.,  and  is  held  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
^78,  from  His  Gxacfi  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  On  the  eight  acres  of  it  marked 
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AjipendixF.  2,  3,  4,  on  map,  the  four-course  rotation  is  strictly  carried  out  • the 
Reports" on  fields  marked  1',  2',  3',  4',  5',  6',  are  cropped  under  the  six-course;  and  the* 

Agri-  fields  marked  7 and  8,  which  are  low  and  damp,  have  been  laid  down  in 

School*-  permanent  pasture  for  the  summer  grazing  of  dairy  cows.  In  winter  the 

Farms.  cows  are  house-fed.  It  is  now  a compact  and  well-managed  farm  which 

fully  merits  the  title  of  model  farm. 

Thomas  The  kinds  of  live  stock  kept,  and  the  cropping  of  the  farm  for  the  vear 
aeSqLm>  are  given  in  the  following  returns  : — 


Return  of  the  Number  of  the  several  kinds  of  Live  Stock  kept  on  the  Farm  for 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1868. 


Kind  of  Stock. 

No.  on 
hand, 
31  Mar. 
1867. 

Pur- 

chased. 

Bred 

Sold. 

Died 

No.on 
hand, 
31  Mar. 
1868. 

Kind  of  Feeding. 

Date  at  which 
each  kind 
was  introduced. 

System  of 
Managemont 
practised. 

Horses,  . 

2 

“ 

" 

Hay,  oats,  and 
carrots ; soil  & 
vetches;  hay. 

1st  Oct.  till  1st 
May ; from  May 
till  July ; from 
August  till  1st 
October. 

Cattle — Milch, 

7 

4 

7 i 

Turnips,  man- 
gels, aud  hay ; 
soil  & vetches; 
hay,  and  let  ou 
the  aftergrass. 

From  1st  Sept, 
till  1st  May; 
1st  May  till  1st 
Aug. ; month 
of  August. 

Generally 

house-fed. 

„ Dry, 

4 

Turnips  and  oat 
straw ; turnips, 
mangels,  hay, 
bruised  oats. 

1st  Oct.  till  25th 
March;  25th 
March  till  May. 

C alves — W eanlings, 

14 

16 

29 

1 

f 

Straw  & turnips. 
New  milk, 

From  Dec.  till 
April. 

For  2 months. 

On  grass  for 
1 hour  daily: 

„ Sucking,  . 

” i 

' 

5 

4 

Skim  milk  and 
stirabout. 

For  1 month. 

mainder  of 

Pigs — Boar,  . 

1 

1 

Turnips,  man- 
gels, small  po- 
tatoes, and 
bruised  corn. 

„ Brood  Sows, 

2 

— 

1 

1 

- 

2 

„ Stores, 

1 

- 

- . 

1 

- : 

- 

Ditto. 

„ Sucking, 
Poultry— Hens, 

3 

— 

28 

15 

12 

4 

__ 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- | 

20 

Small  grain. 



_ 

„ Ducks,  . 

9 

_j 

9 

— 

“ 

General  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1868. 


Dr-  £ s.  d. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the 
year,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, . . . . 801  5 5 

„ Cash  paid  for  labour,  . . 85  4 91 

„ Value  of  free  lab  our  of  pupils, 

three  at  £4,  . . . 12  0 0 

„ Cash  paid  for  sundries,  . 278  14 
„ One  year’s  rent,  . . 

„ Poor-rate,  . . I 78  0 0 

,,  County  cess,  .) 

„ Profit  and  loss,  being  gain 

by  the  year’s  transactions,  203  3 l 


Contra. — Cr.  £ »•  d- 

By  Cash  received  during  the 

twelve  months,  . . . 646  6 3i 

„ Amount  of  valuation  made 
on  the  31st  day  of  March, 

1808,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, . . . . 804  13  01 

„ Proportion  of  expenses  not 

chargeable  to  Model  Farm,  4 14  9 
„ Amount  of  labour,  and  Beeds, 
and  shrubs  for  ornamental 
grounds  of  Literary  Model 
School,  . . . . 2 13  6 


£1,458 


7 7 


In  comparing  this  result,  which  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Ross  the  agricul- 
turist, with  the  results  shown  on  the  other  farms,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  its  present  improved  state  the  rent  is  very  moderate ; 
and  that  the  land  is  comparatively  light  and  easily  worked. 
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Appendixt.  6.  Bailieloro  District  Model  Agricultural  School,  Co.  Cavan. There  is 

Reports  oa  accommodation  in  the  boarding  department  for  four  resident  agricultural 
Agri-  pupils,  and  five  pupil-teacliers.  Both  classes  were  fairly  attended  in 

School1  J-SG7.  The  names  of  the  young  men  in  the  class,  ike.,  are  here  given:— 

Farms. 


Thomas 
Baldwin, 
esq . 


Agricultural  Boarders. 


Names. 

Age. 

Date  of  Entry. 

Date  of  Leaving. 

Bernard  Monaghan,  . 

22 

Jan.  25, 1867. 

June  16, 1867. 

Patrick  O’Brien, 

24 

March  15,  1867. 

March  14, 1868. 

Robert  Pilson,  . 

22 

March  31,  1807. 

Jan.  6, 1868, 

Charles  Rohinson, 

17 

Jan.  28, 1868.  ; 

Pupil  Teachers. 


Names. 

Age. 

Date  of  Entry. 

Dato  of  Leaving. 

George  Reid, 

20 

Jan.  1,  1867. 

— 

Thomas  Smyth, 

20 

May  1,  1867. 

_ 

John  Bell, 

15 

Oct.  18,  1867. 



James  M'Bride, 

21 

Dec.  1,1867. 



Bernard  Smyth, 

16 

Jan.  17,  1868. 

— 

Destination. 


Teaching  a National 
School. 

At  home. 

Glasnevin. 

Still  in  the  establish- 
ment. 


Destination. 


Still  in  the  establish- 
ment 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


In  the  day  school,  41  hoys  received  agricultural  instruction  from 
3 to  33.0  p.m.,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  in 
the  school-room ; and  occasionally  they  are  taken  over  the  model  farm 
every  Saturday.  Their  ages  vary  from  11  to  20,  the  average  being 
between  14  and  la.  Every  boy  in  the  class  purchased  a copy  of  the  new 
Agricultural  Class  Book,  which  is  read  by  their  parents  at  home. 

The  model  farm  contains,  48a.  Or.  15p.,  and  is  rented  from  Sir  John 
Young,  Bart.,  at  £09  10s.  per  annum.  The  ground  is  very  hilly,  and 
consequently,  expensive  to  till.  The  ascent  is  so  steep  that  the  manure 
has  to  be  conveyed  in  paniers  on  the  backs  of  asses. 

This  is  one  of  the  farms  which  was  let  to  the  agriculturists  seven  years 
ago.  On  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Clarke,  whose  health  had  been  declining 
for  some  yeat3, 1 recommended  the  Commissioners  to  take  it  into  their  own 
hands.  The  land  was  then  in  a poor  and  exhausted  state.  Mr.  M'Cabe, 
the  present  agriculturist,  has  applied  himself  diligently  to  its  renovation, 
and  deserves  great  credit  for  the  energy  and  skill  he  has  displayed.  It 
is  now  in  a state  to  hear  inspection,  and  is  meriting  the  approval  of 
the  gentry  and  farmers  of  the  district. 

I give  a map  showing  the  subdivision  of  the  farm  in  186T. 


[Table. 
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Balance  Sheet  for  tlie  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March,  186S.  Appendix?. 


Bailieboro’  Model  Farm. 


AIK. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  made  at 
tlie  commencement  of  the 
year,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, . 

Cash  paid  for  labour,  . 

„ Value  of  free  labour  of  pupils, 
„ Cash  paid  for  sundries, 

One  year’s  Rent,  'J 

„ Poor  rate,  > 

„ County  Cess,  ) 

„ Profit  and  loss,  being  gain  by 
the  year’s  transactions,  . 


£ s.  d. 


69  10  0 


Contra — Cit. 

By  Cash  received  during  the  12 
months,  . . 

„ Amount  of  valuation  made  on 
the  Gtli  day  of  April,  1863, 
„ Amount  of  debts  due  farm  for 
dairy  produce  supplied  this 
year,  but  not  yet  paid  for, 
„ Proportion  of  expenses  in- 
cluded in  sundries  on  the 
Dr.  side  not  fairly  charge- 
able to  farm,  being  for  ac- 
count of  establishment,  . 
„ Expended  on  permanent  im- 
provements during  the 
year,  from  which  no  benefit 
was  derived,  viz.:— 

Paid  labour,  £7  16  0 
Farm  horse  do.,  5 15  0 


Five  dairy  cows  were  kept  daring  the  year.  They  were  grazed  during 
summer,  and  fed  in  the  house  during  winter,  with  an  occasional  run  on 
grass.  These  paid  a respectable  amount  of  profit. 


Dairy  Stock — Dr. 

£ s.  d. 

To  10  acres  pasture,  at  £1  8s.  per 

acre,  . . . • . 14  0 0 

„ acres  aftergrass,  at  10s.,  . 3 12  C 

„ 40  tons  turnips,  being  an  al- 
lowance of  S tons  per  cow, 
at  10s.,  . . , . 20  0 0 

„ Wages  of  dairy-maid,  . . 12  0 0 


£49  12  6 
Profit,  . . 28  3 6 


£77  16  0 


Contra— Cr. 

£ s.  d . 

By  Amount  received  for  dairy 

produce  during  the  year,  54  15  0 
„ Outstanding  debts,  . . 2 6 0 

„ S30  gallons  new  milk  given 

to  calves  and  pigs,  at  6i,,  20  15  o 


£77  16  0 


The  cattle  are  not  charged  with  the  straw  consumed,  nor  is  credit  taken 
for  the  manure.  ^ , 

The  general  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £48  14s.  3 d.,  and  this  is 
the  only  balance-sheet  of  the  farm  ever  made  out  for  the  Commissioners 
that  shows  a profit. 

Compared  with  Atliy,  the  rent  of  the  farm  is  very  high. 


[Table. 
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Cropping  of  tho  Bailieboro’  Model  Farm  for  the  Year  1867. 


c. 

mr 

Preceding  Crop. 

Mode  of  Sewing. 

Time  of  Heaping 

ylold  Statute. 

permute 

~F 

A.  R.  P. 

8 a A 

8 s.  A 

8 ,.  A 

8 s.  A 

°*  • ■ • 

3 0 3 

April,  . . . 

Broadcast,  . 

1st  to  middle^ 

GKbriaoft 

1 3 « 

Do 

11  0 0 

Pasture, 

DoM  . . . 

Do.,  . . 

DO.,  . / 

each.  ) 

including  the 

«»x 

3 3 0 

Turnips,  . . 

Do.,  . . . 

Do.,  . 

August, 

13  stones,  . 

0 18  8 

8 18  0 

_ 

0 8 8 

Potatoes, 

2 3 0 

Da,  . . . 

Inches  apart. 

October, 

dtou,  . 

12.1  0 

10  13  4 

- 

111  8 

Turnips  (Swedes), 

3 0 0 

Oats,  . 

May,  . 

Do.,  . . 

November,  . 

si  „ 

11  14  0 

15  15  0 

4 1 0 

_ 

Do.  (Aberdeens),  . 

1 3 0 

Vetches  as  a stolen 

July,  . 

Do.,  . . 

Do.,  . 

“■  • 

1.13  2 

71.  0 

- 

3 3 3 

Hay 

8 0 4 

Hay,  . . . 

Natural  Meadow, 

Tm„ 

1 

1 12  0 

3 0 0 

1 1 0 

_ 

Do.,  ...  . 

1 118 

Spring  of  18C0.  1 

Broadcast,  ) 

July. 

11  n 

3 13  8 

410  0 

1.7  8 

- 

Pasture,  . . . 

10  1 7 

Pasture,  . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 3 0 

Grain..  . . 

October,  1880,  . 

Broadcast,  . 

June  ami  July, 

- 

- 
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7.  Duninanway  District  Agricultural  School , County  Cork — There  ^Pi^nditF. 
was  only  one  agricultural  boarder  in  this  school  in  1867  ; his  name  was  Reports  on 
Jeremiah  Donavon.  He  entered  it  in  June,  and  left  in  July,  1868,  and  Agri- 
obtained  first  place  at  the  entrance  examination  for  Glasnevin.  cultural 

Agricultural  instruction  was  afforded  to  principal  teachers  during  the 
year.  Their  names,  &c.,  are  given  below  : — — 1 

. Thomas 


Names. 

Date  of  Entering. 

Dato  of  Leaving. 

Baldwin, 

Destination.  cs;/. 

Charles  M‘Carthy,  . ■ 

Daniel  Sheehan,  . 

Daniel  Enright,  . 
Jeremiah  M‘ Carthy,  . 
Jeremiah  Lordon, 

September  18, 1865. 
March  19,  1866. 
February  14,  1867. 
February  IS,  1867. 
October  10,  1867. 

August  6, 1867. 

Training  establishment. 
Still  in  establishment. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

: Ditto. 

The  agricultural  class  in  the  day  school  was  attended  by  4S  boys. 

The  model  farm  contains  12  stat.  acres,  and  the  rent  charged  for  it  is 
£2  10s.  per  acre.  The  map  shows  the  present  disposition  of  the  land. 


General  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  day  of 
March,  1868. 

Ddnmanway  Model  Farm. 


Dr.  £ s. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  made 
at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  including  propor- 
tion of  unexhausted  im- 
provements and  artificial 


manures 134  S 

„ Cash  paid  for  labour,  . . 28  10 

„ Value  of  free  labour  of  pupils,  3 10 

„ Cash  paid  for  sundries,  . . 40  9 

„ One  year's  Rent,  \ 

Poor-rate;  > 30  0 

„ County  cess,  ) 

,,  Profit  and  loss,  being  gain  by 

the  year’s  transactions,  . 10  5 


£247  4 


d.\ 


8 

Of 

0 

84 

0 


Contra — Cr.  £ s.  d. 

By  Cash  received  during  the  12 

months,  . . . . 95  14  1 

„ Amount  of  valuation  made 
on  the  24th  day  of  March, 

1B68,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, ....  143  10  3 
„ Amountof  labour  charged  to 
Farm,  hut  expended  on  or- 
namental gf-ounds  of  lite- 
rary model  schools,  . . 8 0 0 


£247 


4 4 


In  my  last  report  I had  occasion  to  remark  that  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Donovan,  now  of  the  Derry  castle  Agricultural  School,  this 
farm  was  cultivated  at  a loss.  Mr.  Bourke,  the  present  agriculturist  at 
Dunmanway,  has  so  far  fairly  redeemed  the  favourable  opinion  enter- 
mined  of  him  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  management  of  this  farm. 
Mr.  Bourke  is  attentive  to  all  his  duties  ; the  literary  Inspectors  speak 
him  in  the  highest  terms.  He  has  turned  the  “balance  ” from  the 
wrong  to  the  right  side  of  the  account. 

The  cropping  for  1867  is  detailed  in  the  annexed  table: — 


[Table. 
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of  National  Eilueatiinv  in  Iceland. 


8.  Ba llynumey,  County  4nt?iyi. — 1 Thqre  was  oflly  one  agripultur  a aypmiicF. 

boarder  in  this  school  in  1867}  namely}  Matthew  Olfeill,  who  entered  Reports  on 
theschopl  in  March,  1866,‘ and  left  if  for  filasnevin  in  June,  1867.  ThpAgri- 
Aericultnral  class  was  attendel  by  16  toys.  Attendance  in  this  dags  is 
voluntary.  The  phar^cter  of  fte  instruction  was  very  low.  Farms. 

The  model  farm  contain^  23a.  2a.,  and  is  rented  by  the  Board  af;  - — 

£52  18s.;  the  dqjnmissionprs  hayp  sublet  the  farm  to,  Mr  Young,  the  agn- 
culturist,  “9- 

9.  Bath  Agricultural  School  is  situated  near  Broomfield,  Castle- 
blayney,  in  the  County  Monaghan.  When  first  established,  and  for  seve- 
ral years  afterwards,  there  was  a day  school  in  this  establishment.  In 
1865  it  was  decided' to  make  the  boarding  department  the  main  feature 
of  this  institution  ; and  the  day  school,  though  well  attended  at  the  time, 
was  permitted  to  drop.  The  District  Inspector  for  the  time  being 
(Samuel  Ada}r,  esq.)  wisely  pressed  the  importance  of  retaining  the  day 

SC  To  me  it  appears  inexplicable  how  any  person  could  think  of  depriving 
the  people  of  this  district  of  the  advantage  of  the  National  school,  and 
set  up  in  its  place  a hoarding  establishment  fqr  the  edupajion  of  tl?e  small 
farmers.  The  mass  of  the  farmers  are  pot  ip  circumstances  ft  enable 
them  either  to  pay  the  small  premium  required,  or  ft  dispense  with  the 
labour  of  their  SPUS  if  they  were  hoarded  and  educated  free.  The  small 
farmers  are  must  anruous  to  haye  ftp  advantages  of  ftq  excellent  literary 
instruction  afforded  in  the  National  schools ; they  are  anyipus  that  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  shall  be  blended  with  the  literary  instruction  in  the 
day  school,  but  they  will  not,  because  they  cannot  send  their  sons  to  a 
boarding  agricultural  school. 

The  boarding  department  in  the  Baft  .establishment,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  utterly  failed  J and  to  make  room  for  this  department, 
which  was  not  wanted,  the  day  school  was  closed,  to  the  detriment  pf  the 
people  of  the  district.  , . „ . . 

The  propriety  of  re-opening  the  day  school,  and  of  affording  IP  it 
literary  apd  agricnlftml  instruction  has  been  repeatedly  urged.  Statistics 
haye  teen  collected.  ■vyJj.iclj.  sho\p  that  tbcr*?  upwards  of  one  hundred, 
children  ip  the  district,  pf  wbifih  it  is  ftp  centre,  who  are  in  want  of 
such  a schopl.  . . 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  opening  this  school  on  the  ground  that 
the  adjoining  school  pf  Brumfield,  which  is  abppt  n-  mite  distant,  and  of 
Ashburton,  which  is  three  miles  distant.  Both  qf  the§e  are  Tested  and 
agricultural  schools.  The  attendance  in  Broomfield  will,  no  doubt, 
diminish  if  a day  school  be  re-opened  at  the  Bath  farm.  The  attendance 
at  Broqjnfield  is  already  so  small  that  it  will  scarcely  justify  a con- 
tinuance of  the  grant.  Xt  is  not  well  situated  as  regards  the  public 
convenience,  and  it  is  not  right  to  retain,  it  at  a public  disadvantage,  and 
deprive  the  people  of  the  ady  ant-age  which  a school  at  Bath  would  confer. 

The  model  farm  contains  42  a.  2r.,  and  is  had  from  the  Marquess  of  Bath 
at  the  yearly  pent  of  £29  15s.  Xt  is  divided  ipj*}  t^o  faction?  by  the 
public  road  [vide  map)  ; the  smaller  of  them  is  in  permanent  pasture,  and 
the  remaining  under  a six-course  rotation.  The  soil  is  naturally  wet, 
adhesive,  ancf  ppor ; the  ground  slopes  at  a considerable  angle  W^ich 
naturally  increases  the  cost  of  raising  crops  upon  it.  In  its  present  state 
the  rent  js  moderate. 

The  farming  was  most  unsuccessful  in  1867,  an(f  for  this  reason,  it  is 
a role  of  the  Board  that  “Agricultural  schools  of  pvery  ck^g must  have y 
literacy  department  annexed^  them,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  ordi- 
nary  Sationkl  schools, ” "(glide  Buie,  Part  III,  sec.  HI.)  Regard  being  had 
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AjypendixF.  to  this  rule,  the  Commissioners  became  desirous  of  selling  their  interest 
Reports  on  in  farm  an(\  buildings.  Several  offers  having  been  made  they  did 
Agri-  not  appear  willing  to  go  to  any  expense  in  stocking  or  working  the 
cultural  laud;  the  persons  put  in  charge  of  it  feeling  uncertain  of  their  position 
Farms.  took  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  farm,  and  one  of  them  acted  very 

badly,  and  had  to  be  summarily  dismissed.  Unforeseen  difficulties  arose 

Ikthhc'n  e“ec^no  a sa^e  > but  w^enJ  m June,  1S67,  Lord  Bath’s  agent  applied  to 
atfqUn’  know  the  terms  on  which  the  Commissioners  would  sell  their  interest  in 
the  place,  and  when  the  Commissioners  offered  to  dispose  of  it  for  about 
one-half  the  sum  they  spent  on  the  buildings  and  on  the  reclamation  of 
the  land,  it  was  fully  believed  that  the  whole  establishment  would  be 
taken  off  their  hands.  After  a very  long  delay  the  Commissioners 
have  had  to  take  steps  to  continue  to  work  the  farm  on  their  own 
account. 

Under  the  circumstances  stated  above,  lam  not  in  a position  to  give  a 
balance  sheet  of  the  farm.  This  year  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  show  a result 
as  satisfactory  as  several  of  the  other  farms. 

10.  Derry  castle,  near  Killaloe,  County  Tipperary. — There  was  only  one 
boy  in  the  agricultural  class  in  1867,  namely,  Charles  Walsh,  who 
entered  it  in  July,  1867. 

Sixteen  of  the  boys  in  the  day  school  who  composed  the  agricultural 
class  received  weekly  five  lessons  of  half  an  hour  each  indoors,  and  one 
practical  lesson  out  of  doors. 

The  model  farm  contains  18a.  1e.  22p.,  and  is  had  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
£13  15  s.  0 c/.  J 

In  my  report  for  1866,  I had  occasion  to  say  that  Mr.  Donovan,  the 
present  agriculturist  of  this  farm  was  transferred  from  the  management 
of  the  Dunmanway  farm,  because  he  had  failed  to  realize  a profit  upon 
it;  and  that  as  his  predecessor,  Mr.  O’Brien,  had  always  worked  the 
Derrycastle  farm  profitably,  his  fitness  to  act  as  an  agriculturist  would  be 
fully  tested  by  the  transfer. 

It  is  certainly  a strong  fact  that  while  Mr.  Donovan  failed  to  realize  a 
profit  at  Dunmanway,  his  predecessor  makes  it  pay  in  the  first  year  of 
his  stewardship  ; and  it  is  an  equally  strong  fact  that  while  Mr.  O’Brien 
always  realized  a profit  at  Derrycastle,  Mr.  Donovan  failed  to  do  so  last 
year. 

The  following  is  the  balance  sheet  of  this  farm  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  31st  March,  1868. 


General  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  day  of 
March,  1868. 


Derry  castle  Model  Farm. 


m . Dh-  £ s.  d. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  made 
at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  including  propor- 
tion of  unexhausted  im- 
provements and  artificial 
manures,  . . . , 170  a 2 

» Cash  paid  for  labour,  . . 24  10  6 

„ Cash  paid  for  sundries,  . . 77  ll  4 

-»  „ One  year's  Rent,  \ 

„ Poor-rate,  C 13  15  9 

„ County  cess,  > 


£286  2 9 


Contra— Cr.  £ t.  d. 

By  Cash  received  during  the  12 

months,  . . . . 79  12  7 

„ Amount  of  valuation  made 
on  the  31st  day  of  March, 

1868,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, . . . 191  7 11 

„ Proportion  of  expenses  not 

chargeable  to  farm,  . 10  9 3 

„ Balance,  being  loss  on  the 

year,  , , . . 4 13  0 

£286 
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The  following  table  gives  the  cropping  of  the  Farm  for  the  year  : — 


Quantitv  of 

Time  of 

Name  of  Crop. 

Preceding 

Time  of 

Seed 

Mode  of 

reaping 

Aereable 

Cost  of 

Area. 

Crop. 

sowing. 

sown,  per 

sowing. 

yield. 

production. 

acre. 

lifting. 

R.  V. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

Swede  turnips,  Sker- 
ving’8  variety. 

1 

0 20 

Lea  oats, 

May  12, 

6 lbs., 

In  drills,  27 
inches 
apart. 

Nov., 

20  tons. 

10 

Mangolds,  Yellow 

0 

1 0 

May  1, 

.. 

.. 

>• 

10  „ 

6 

OraL 

Carrots,  White  Bel- 

0 

1 0 

„ 

„ 

« 

12  „ 

e 

10 

0 

gian. 

Potatoes,  White 

0 

2 0 

„ 

April  20, 

10  cwt.; 

„ 

October, 

400  sta 

7 

10 

0 

Rocks. 

Oats  on  Lea,  . - : 

1 

3 0 

Grass,  1st 

March  15 

13  stones, 

Broadcast. 

Sept., 

80  „ 

3 

0 

0 

year. 

Oats,  with  grass 

2 

0 20 

Green 

May  1, 

11  „ 

<> 

It 

° 

crops. 

Not  | 

2 

0 20 

Grain, with 

May  12, 

2 bush.  Ita- 

Sown  with 

At  differ- 

1 

soiling  and  hay. 

grass  seeds. 

talian  rye- 
grass, 7 pe- 
rennial, 7 
lbs.  clover. 

oats. 

ent  sea- 
sons. 

ascer- 

tained. 

On  examining  this  table  we  find  the  yield  has  been  on  the  whole  fair,  AgpeidlxF. 
and  in  the  ease  of  turnips  very  good.  How  then  comes,  it  that  the  Report5 

balance-sheet  shows  a loss  ? A few  facts  will  throw  light  on  this  Aeri- 

cultural 

question.  # School 

Two  cows  were  maintained  j they  yielded  1,153  gallons  of  milk,  or  parms_ 
576^  each.  The  amount  received  for  dairy  produce  was  <£13  16s.  3d.;  - — 

the  value  of  milk  given  to  calves  was  £4  ; total,  £17  16s.  3d.,  which  jJ**J™*H 
gives  per  gallon.  If  properly  managed  it  would  realize.  Gd.  a 

gallon,  as  stated  iu  another  part  of  this  report.  Some  of  the  milk  was 
sold  (131J  gallons)  at  S d.  a gallon. 

The  return  from  the  roots  raised  did  not  exceed  one-halt  what-  they 
realize  when  skilfully  used.  . 

Mr.  Donovan  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  management  ot  his  stock. 

Cows  lost  spins,  and  ewes  valued  at  35s.,  on  the  31st  March,  1867,  were 
sold  for  10s.  a piece,  because  it  is  alleged  they  got  sick.  In  March  last 
Mr.  Donovan  wrote  to  me  saying  a ram  sent  from  Glasnevin  was  dying. 

He  was  directed,  by  return  post,  to  send  the  animal  to  the  care  of  Mr. 

Ryan,  of  the  Tervoe  farm.  On  his  arrival  there  Mr.  Ryan  could  discover 
no  ailment,  and  in  a few  days  after  I saw  it  perfectly  well  at  Tervoe. 

11.  Dunlewy , near  Gweedore,  County  Donegal,  has  only  come  into 
operation  very  recently,  and  calls  for  no  comment  here.  When  fully 
organized  it  will  he  fouud  very  useful  in  this  wild  and  remote  region. 

12.  Farrdhy  Agricultural  School,  near  Kildorrery,  County  Cork— In 
1866  this  school  was  not  attended  by  agricultural  boarders  or  day  pupils 
owing  to  the  opposition  offered  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a model 
school,  and  because  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
of  appointing  the  teachers.  As  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a vested 
school,  the  rule  may  he  relaxed.  If  some  steps  be  not  taken  to  open  the 
day  school— for  there  is  both  a male  and  female  school— the  people  will 
grow  up  in  utter  ignorance. 

All  classes  in  tbe  district  deplore  that  those  excellent  schools  are  closed. 

Captain  Bowen,  of  Bowen’s-eonrt,  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  says 
he  is  grieved  to  find  education  is  denied  his  labourers  and  tenants,  and  all 
theRoman  Catholics  whom  I meet  are  equally  grieved  at  the  same  state  of 
tilings. 
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Three  of  the  piijlils  trained  at  Glasnevlii  are  located  within  si  radius  of 
a mile  of  this  school; 

(1.)  James  HodginS*  steward  to  Captain  Bowen,  whose  property  adjoins 
the  model  farm,  and  who  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  ol:  the  conduct  and 
skill  of  iiis  steward. 

(2.)  Mr;  John  Mahony-,  who  farms  a very  large  tract,  of  land  near  the 
model  farm,  is  agent  in  an  extensive  property  in  the  district,  and  is  flax 
instructor  to  the  Pdbt  Law  Uiiions. 

(3.)  Mr.  James,  Byrne,  of  Wallstown  Castle,  Shanhallymord,  farms  with 
his  father  upwards  of  400  acres  $ is  ah  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the  Cork  Farmers’  Club;  and 
lias  greatly  improved  the  stock  on  his  farm  by  the  purchase  of  pedigree 
animals  and  by  careful  selection. 

The  model  farm,  contains  48a.  $r.  8p.  of  extremely  poor  landj 
the  annual  rent  is  £23  14s.  8d.  In  1864  it  Was  let  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
the  teacher.  I visited  it  for  the  first  time  iii  the  spring  of  1866,  and 
all  things  coh.sid.ered;  it  was  theft  the  most  disgracefully  managed  farm 
I ever  inspected;  Part  'oj  it  was  sub-let  by  conacre  at  £4  ah  here,  and 
manured  by  those  reiiting  it  with  guano,  <fcc. 

A large  field  was  bearing  it  second  corn  crop  in  succession  without 
manure.  , 

Considering  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  soil,,  this  system  would  soon 
render  it  barren.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  appeared  to  be  exhausting  the  land  in 
the  speediest  way,  and  not  carrying  but  any  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  he  was  appointed.  He  left  immediately  after,  and  Mr.  Hef- 
fernan,  who  in  the  previous  year  managed  the  Tervoe  farm  very 
prudently  and  profitably,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  May,  1866. 
As  there  was  no  farm-yard,  manure  he  had  to  use  artificial  manure,  and  as 
the  land  was  worn  out  by  Mi*.  Fitzpatrick,  he  grew  rape  ond  turnips 
to  be  consumed  on  the  land  By  sheep*  these  were  followed  in  1867 
by  grain  ■ turnips  were  raised  r in  another  part  of  the  .l&nd.  The 
main  object  was  to  renovate  and  clean  the  land  as  speedily  as  . possi- 
ble. , Mr.  Heffernan’s  exertions  were  not  pecuniarily  .successful  in 
1867.  All  the  grain  was  destroyed  in  one  day  by  a hailstorm.  The 
sheep  stock,  too,  suffered  very  considerably  in  1867.  Happening  to 
shear  ’them  early,  and  the  weatfier  turning  out  severer  than, he  ex- 
pected, , a large  number  of  them  died,  ihany  from  the  effect's  of  the  cold. 
But  older  and  more  experienced  farmers,  suffered  from  the  same  cause 
in  the  same  season.  The  sheep  also  suffered  from  liver  rot.  Under 
those  circumstances  the  farmers  entailed  a heavy  loss  in  1867.  But  a 
satisfactory  balance-sheet  was  not  to  he  expected  on  a farm  undergoing 
improvement.  With  the  exception  of  the  portion  in  pasture,  the  laud  is 
at  present  undergoing  a process  of  renovation. 

13.  Glandore,  Leap:,  Rosscarbery,  County  Cork. — In  1867  there  were 
no  boarders  in  this  school.  Several  applications  wer©  received,  but  as  the 
arrangements  for  training  up  young  men  as  farmers  are  mubh  better  in 
the  larger  agricultural  school^  it  was  deemed  advisable  tk)  recommend 
them  to  enter  the  latter  schools.  By  abolishing  the  boarding  class  too? 
a considerable  saving  was  effected.  In  the  day  school  on  the  farm, 
40  boys  received  agricultural  instruction  in  ’67*  namely*  24  in  3rd  class, 
and  16  in  4tli  class.  They  received  an  agricultural  lesson  for  half 
an  hour  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Friday^  from  12.30  till  1 
o’clock ; and  they  are  taken  on  the  model  farm  oh  Saturdays. 

The  model  farm  contains  24a.  3e.  8p.,  and  is  held  from  Mr.  FitzJames 
Barry,  Oommissioner  of  Fisheries,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £31.  It  was  let 
to  the  teacher  in  1861,  and  retaken  up  by  the  Board  in  ’66. 
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A Retuhs  of  tlie  Number  of  Live  Stock  on  the  Farm,  and  their  Feeding  for  vpar 
ended  31st  March,  1868. 


No.  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Stock. 


Cattle. 

7 In-calf  heifers, 
1 Bullock. 


6 In-calf  heifers, 
1 Bullock. 

1 Milch  cow. 


1 In-calf  heifer, 

3 In-calf  heifers.] 
3 Milch  cows. 

I Bollock. 


2 In-calf  heifers, 
4 Milch  cows. 

1 Bullock. 


2 In-calf  heifers, 
4 Milch  cows. 

1 Bullock. 


4 Milch  cows,  . 
1 Bullock, 


1 Bullock, 


5 Calves,  . 


Sheep. 
34  Hoggets, 


34  Hoggets, 
2 Lambs,  . 


12  Hoggets, 
2 Lambs. 

1 Ram. 

12  Ewes,  . 
12  Lambs. 

2 Hoggets. 
1 Bam 


April  1, 


April  25, 


May  ti. 


May  8, 


May  15, 


July  12  till 
Sept.  5. 
Sept.  5, 


Sept.  16, 
Sept.  19. 


October  21, 
Nov.  5, 
March  31,  . 


April  1, 
April  20. 


May  10, 


May  2, 

May  5, 
August  26, , 
Sept.  16,  , 

October  24, 


Hours  of 
Feeding. 


6 A.sr. 

8 A.  si.  till 
5 P.M. 
5.30  P.M. 
Ditto. 


Hours  slight- 
ly changed 
during 
winter. 


Kinds  and  Quantities  of 
Feeding. 


5 lbs.  hay;  out  on  grass;  5 
lbs.  hay. 

24  days  at  SO  lbs,  hay,  . 

10  lbs.  hay  daily  for  7 head  of 
dry6tock;  3 sts.  Italian  rye- 
grass, and  f st.  bran  for  milch 
cow. 

11  days  at  70  lbs.  hay,  . 

11  days  at  33  stones  grass,  . 

7 days  at  i stone  bran, 

10  lbs.  hay  daily  for  4 head  of 
dry  Block ; 3 sts.  grass  daily 
for  3 head  milch  cows ; f st. 
bran  for  2 ditto. 

2 days  at  40  lbs.  hay,  . 

2 days  at  9 stones  grass, 

2 days  at  i stone  bran, 

10  lbs.  hay  daily  for  3 head  of 
dry  stock ; 3 sts.  Italian  rye- 
grass for  4 iuilch  cows  ; and 

1 st.  bran  for  3 ditto,  for  3 
.days,  ..... 

7 dayB  at  30  lbs.  hay,  . 

7 days  at  12  stones  grass, 

3 sts.  grass  daily  for  4 cows 
and  1 bullock. 

58  days  at  15  stones  grass,  • 
Cattle  out  at  night,  and  in  the 
Cattle  minded  for  a while  enc| 
l£  stones  mangle  leaves’ and' 

2 lbs.  hay;  ont  on  grass; 
feed  as  in  the  morning. 

11  days  at  20  lbs.  hay,  . 

11  days  at  15  stones  mangle 
leaves. 

5 stones  soft  turnips  and  10 
• lbs.  hay  daily  for  4 cows. 

35  days  at  20  stones  roots,  . 
35  days  at  40  lbs.  hay,  . 

Keep  of  bullock,  3 days  (roots) 
Do.  do.  (hay) 
15  days  mangel  leaves,  at  16 
stones  per  day,  for  4 cows. 

15  days  at  40  lbs.  hay.  . 

147  days  at  20  stones  roots,  «, 

Bran 

147  days  at  40  lbs.  hay, 

147  days  at  40  lbs.  hay, 

1 cwt.  mangels  and  4 sts.  hay  f 
daily  for  20  days.  I 

4 Btones  hay  daily  for  20  days, 


Total 

Consumed. 


6 3 14 
4 0 14 
If  stones 


2f  stones. 
1 3 14 
10  2 0 


108  . 3 

house  duringl 
jh  day  on  the 


1 3 24 
20  2 14 


367  . 2 
2 sts. 


20  0 
10  0 
10  0 


Sheep,  the  remainder  of  the  year  on  grass  pasture ; only 
allowed  to  graze  down  one  acre  winter  vetches,  which 
failed,  and  got  6ome  cabbages  from  garden. 

One  lamb  yeaned. 

Ditto.  . 

Sold  12  sheep  at  £1  3s. 

Sold  10  sheep  at  £1  4s. 

Purchased  ram  at  £1  15s. 


ll  ewes  yeaned,  one  with  twins. 


System  of 
Management. 


I Partially 
f housefed. 


heat  of  day. 
aftergrass. 


[ Partially 
! housefed. 


Cattle  in  at 
night. 


8 lbs.  hay 
daily. 


Chiefly  pastur- 
ed. Used  oue 
ton  mangels 
and  oue  ton 
hay  up  to  10 
May.  In  the 

house  at  night 
until  after  be- 
ing shorn. 
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General  Balance  Sheet  fur  the  Twelve  Mouths  ended  31st  day  of 
March,  1868. 


AppendixF. 


Glandohe  Model  Farm. 


Hr.  £ s.  d. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  made 
at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  including  pro- 
portion of  unexhausted 
improvements  and  artifi- 
cial manures,  . . . 197  7 5 

„ Cash  paid  for  labour,  . . 82  17  DA 

„ Cash  paid  for  sundries,  . 40  14 

„ One  year's  Rent,  ) 

„ Pobr-rate,  > 31  0 0 

„ County  cess,  ) 

„ Profit  and  loss,  being  gain  by 

the  year’s  transactions,  . 16  0 4£ 


£318  6 1£ 


Contra — Cr. 

By  Cash  received  during  the  12 
months,  .... 

Amount  of  valuation  made  on 
the  23rd  day  of  March, 
1SG8,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, .... 

Amount  expended  on  perma- 
nent improvements  during 
past  year,  and  which  still 
remain  at  full  value, 


£318  8 1£ 


I also  give  a separate  balance  sheet  for  cattle. 


Dr. 


of 


Valued  at  commencement 
year  18G7, 

— . qn.  Ibi.  Per  ewt. 

> 2 14  grass,  4d., 

50  2 14  mang.  leaves,  4 d., 

2 22  hay, 

3 14  roots,  Gd., 

L?  stones  bran,  at  Is., 

Allow  6 a.  pasture,  at  £1  4s.  9£d. 
rent, 

5 calves  purchased, 

Service  of  bull  to  4 cows, 
Castrating  4 bull  calves, 
Attendance  on  stock  and  dairy. 
Gain, 


Cattle. 
. d.  I 


2 1 10J 
0 16  10£ 


10J 


£142  0 2J 


Cs. 


By  Amount  received  for  cattle 
during  year, 

Dairy  produce. 

Valuation  at  close — 4 cows,  . 

,,  5 calves. 


48  12 
30  IS 


£142  0 24 


The  total  quantity  of  milk  produced  was  1,860^  gallons;  the  cash 
receipts  for  milk  and  butter  sold,  amounted  to  £30  17s.  10^tZ ; 41  gallons 
of  new,  863f  gallons  of  skim,  and  48f  gallons  of  buttermilk  were  con- 
sumed by  five  calves  that  were  reared. 


1 4.  Gormanstown  Agricultural  School, near  Ardfinane,  Clonmel,  is  situated 
on  the  property  of  John  Bagwell,  esq.,  m.p.  In  the  training  department 
there  were  three  agricultural  boarders ; and  in  the  day  school,  an  agri- 
cultural class  of  24  hoys. 

The  model  farm  contains  47a.  2r.  33p.  of  excellent  land,  is  held  at  the 
moderate  rent  of  £49  4s.  2 d.  It  has  been  sub-let  to  Mr.  Manly,  the 
agriculturist,  for  some  years  ; hut  owing  to  the  circumstances  stated  in 
my  report  of  November,  18G7,  the  Commissioners  have  decided  on  retaking 
it  back  into  their  own  hands.  The  farm  is  not  a model  in  any  sense ; 
hut  steps  will  be  taken  to  make  it  so,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  . 

15.  Kyle  Park  Agricultural  school,  near  Borrisokane,  Co.  Tipperary.  A 
large  class  of  day  scholars  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  school  in  1867. 

The  farm  contains  16a.  Or.  2p.,  and  is  rented  by  Mr.  Costelloe,  the 
agriculturist,  from  the  Commissioners,  at  £16  a year. 

It  is  cropped  under  the  following  six  course  : — first  year,  carrots  and 
potatoes  ; second  year,  wheat ; third  year,  turnips  and  mangolds  ; fourth 
year,  grain  with  seeds  ; fifth  year,  grass ; sixth  year,  lea  oats.  The  land 
is  well  tilled,  the  crops  sown  with  great  skill,  and  the  whole  practical  de- 
partment reflects  credit  on  Mr.  Costelloe. 
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AgpetidixF. 

Reports  on 
Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

Thomas 

Ealdrrin, 

<*?• 


16.  Leitrim  Agricultural  School,  county  Leitrim — The  agricultural 
class  in  the  day  school  was  pretty  well  attended  during  the  year,  hut  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  did  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  the  proper  stan- 
dard of  quality.  The  farm  contains  15  statute  acres,  and  is  held  from 
Colonel  LaTouche,  at  the  annual  rent  of  .£12. 

The  late  teacher,  Mr.  A.  Gough,  had  rented  this  farm  from  the  Commis- 
sioners from  1862  to  1866,  when  the  Commissioners  re-took  the  fern  into 
their  own  bands,  and  appointed  the  present  agriculturist,  Mr.  D.  Healy,  to 
work  it  for  them.  From  Mr.  Healy’s  antecedents,  when  a pupil  at  Glas- 
hevin,  it  was  expected  he  would  be  able  to  make  the  farm  pay ; but  so  far 
he  has  not  done  so.  The  general  result  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  annexed 
account  shows. 

Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March,  1868. 


De. 

To  Amount  of  valuation,  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the 
year,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, .... 
„ Cash  paid  for  labour,  . 

„ Cash  paid  for  sundries, 

„ One  year’s  Rent,  ■) 

„ Poor-rate,  > 

„ County  cess,  ) 


107  1 
33  17 
32  10 


Contra — Cr. 

By  Cash  received  during  the  12 
months,  .... 

4,  Amount  of  valuation  made 
on  the  9th  day  of  April, 
isos,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  artificial  ma- 
nures, .... 
„ Expenses  included  in  sundries 
oh  Dr.  side,  but  nut  pro- 
perly chargeable  to  farm, 
being  incurred  on  account 
of  establishment, 

„ Expenditure  on  permanent 
Improvements  effected  du- 
ring the  past  year,  but 
from  which  no  return  has 
yet  been  valued, 

„ Balance,  being  loss  on  the 
year’s  farming, 


Two  cows  kept  during  year ; grazed  for  the  summer  G months ; fed  on  hay  and  turnips  during 
Winter.  Two  calves  kept  during  year;  fed  with  milk  and  Indian  meal  till  5 months  old, 
and  with  hay  and  turnips  during  winter.  Four  pigs  kept  from  14th  October  (3  sold  2Wh 
Feb.,  1868, 1 sold  25th  March)  on  cooked  mangels  and  potatoes,  and  1 c-wt.  IndiEnmeaL 


Balance  Sheet  of  Live  Stock. 


Expended  on  2 Cows. 

Rent  of  5 acres  pasture  at  16s., 
Value  of  5 tons  turnips  at  £1, 
Value  of  5 tons  bay  at  £1  IQs,, 
Dairy  expenses,  .... 
Balance — Profit,  . 


4 0 

5 0 

6 10 


! 11  4 


Reoeipts  of  2 Cowb. 

Received  tbr  'dairy  produce, 
Value  of  2 calveB  (rearefi  oh  their 
milk)  at  November, 


Two  Calves  (at  present  Vearlings). 


Expended. 

Value  of  milk  consumed, 

„ hay,  li  tons  consumed.  . 
„ turnips,  3 tonB  consumed, 
Balance, 


.2  S 0 
3 0 0 
0 15  0 


Value  of  beaBtB. 

Amount  laid  on  at  valuation, 


£12  0 ej 


£ s.  d. 
14  11  4 


£12  0 0 


Expended. 

Bought  at 

Consumed  8 toils  mangle  at  £i, 

„ 16  cwt.  potatoes  at  la.  Gd. 

n 1 cwt.  Indian  meal, 


£ S. 
3 15 


1 4 
0 12 


Baceipfe.  * % * 

Sold  at  . . • , 

•Balance — 3&bb,  exclusive  of  manure,  o » - 
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AppendixF.  17.  Mount  Trenchard  Agricultural  School,  near  JFoynes,  County  Lime- 
Reports  on  r'c^-  The  agricultural  hoarding  class  was  attended  by  three  pupils  in  1867. 
Agri-  There  is  no  day  school,  but  a number  of  boys  came  from  the  school  of 

School1  Coynes  and  Loghill,  each  of  which  is  a considerable  distance  from  Mount 

Farms.  Trenchard,  to  work  on  the  farm  for  two  hours  on  two  days  in  the  week. 

The  model  farm  contains  30  acres,  and  is  held  from  Lord  Montea<debv 

Baldidn  ^0ram^ssi0Iiers  the  annual  rent  of  £21,  who  have  sublet  it  to  Mr. 

O’Connor,  the  agriculturist,  at  the  same  rent.  The  ground  is  subdivided 
as  follows: — garden,  2r.  36p.:  paddock,  1a.  Or.  3Gp.;  permanent  pasture, 
11a.  1r.  24p.,  which,  until  recently,  tilled  on  the  four  course;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  farm,  which,  exclusive  of  buildings  and  waste,  and  contains 
about  15  acres,  is  cropped  on  the  common  four  course. 

The  sub-division  of  land  is  judicious. 

The  agriculturist  rents  30  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  model  farm. 

18.  TempledouglaSj  Letterkenny,  county  Donegal.— This  is  one  of  tbe 
small  schools  in  which  the  boarding  class  has  been  discontinued,  or  at  all 
events  suspended.  Accordingly  there  were  no  boarders  in  it  in  1867. 

The  agricultural  class  in  the  day  school  was  attended  by  five  boys  ; two 
and  a half  hours  were  devoted  weekly  to  agricultural  instruction ; and  in 
summer  practical  instruction  is  afforded  to  them  on  the  farm. 

The  model  farm  contains  twenty  acres,  and  is  rented  at  £9  an  acre. 

This  profit  was  not  as  large  as  I expected.  The  agriculturist,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  is  a man  of  good  capacity  and  judgment.  The  spring  or  seed 
time  of  1867,  was  a most  unfavourable  one  on  this  as  on  many  other 
farms. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dairy  cattle  and  pigs  did  not  pay.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  low  price  of  butter  : only  S-|J.  a lb.  for  part  of  the 
year.  The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  tbe  cows  during  tbe  year  was 
only  900-|  gallons ; of  this  783  gallons  were  churned,  yielding  31 lbs. 
of  butter,  being  on  an  average  about  1 lb.  of  butter  from  every  10  quarts 
of  milk. 


Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1867. 
Templedouglas  Model  Farm. 


Dn.  £ s.  d. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the 
year,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and artificialmanure3,  2C3  1 11  , 
„ Cash  paid  for  labour,  . . 26  5 7 | 

„ Cash  paid  for  sundries,  . . 23  9 G 

„ One  year’s  Rent,  \ 

„ Do.  Poor-rate,  [-  9 0 0 

„ Do.  Comity  Cess,  ) 

„ Profit  and  Loss  being  gain  by 

the  year’s  transactions,  . 6 19  0 


£328  16  0 


Contra — Cr.  £ *•  & 

By  Cash  received  during  the  twelve 

months,  . . . . 56  13  4 

„ Amount  of  valuation  made  on 
the  4th  day  of  April,  1868, 
including  proportion  of  un- 
exhausted improvements,  . 258  8 3 
„ Amount  of  expenditure  debited 
to  farm  in  sundry  expeuses 
on  opposite  side,  but  not 
properly  chargeable  thereto, 
being  incurred  on  account  of 
establishment,  . • • 13  11  5 

» £328  16  0 


. [Table. 
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I.— Tauolah  SnuwxaifT  allowing  ilia  Oaorpiau  of  TwnwowiiA*  Hopn  ran*  for  Yaar  ondod  Slat  Mnxoli,  1808. 


-£r" 

Halo  of  Sowing. 

■asst 

Moilo  of  Sowing. 

"■SIS!"" 

“sir 

Vsiuoof 

pirArro. 

pol^ro. 

Oats, 

A.O.P. 

nl  j>s,  null  lea. 

April  12  to  May  1 

13  stones,  . 

Sown  broadcast 
onstalo  furrow. 

Sept.  10  to  Oct.  12, 

00  stones  grain, 

C a.  if. 

C a.  i. 

Ill  11 

£ s.  if. 

Potatoes, 

1 2 0 

Flax  and  po- 

April  1 to  May  12 

12  OWt.,  . 

Drills  and  beds, 

November  1 to  10, 

Itonldowt,  ‘ 

7 17  (1 

4 2 8 

3 14  10 

Turnips, 

1 2 20 

Potatoes  anil 

1st  wcok  in  June 

1 11*.  . 

Drilled,  . . 

As  required  for  nse 

12  tons,  . . 

0 2 2 

7 4 0 

1 110 

Cabbages, 

0 020 

Mangolds,  . 

End  of  March, 

8,000  plants. 

In  rows,  flat,  . 

Given  to  cattlo  in 
October. 

Not  ascertained, 

Grass,  . 

Oats,  . . 

May,  1886, 

««*»? 

Broadcast, busli- 

Part  used  for  feed- 

Equal  to  1 ton 

112  0 

218  0 

0 17  0 

ver. 

55^  2" 

Flax,  . . 

Oats  on  lea,  . 

May  12,  . 

20  gallons, . 

Ground  ploughed 

September  1, 

Estimated  at  4 

4 18  0 

13  0 0 

8 1 0 

marked  into 

sown'’  broad- 

0 0 83 

Potatoes, 

April  20,  . . 

3}  bushels, . 

Broadcast  on 
stale  furrow. 

August  1 to  16  for 

,1  Urns,  . . 

8 4 0 

6 0 0 

1 6 0 

mature, . , 

t 1 12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 16  0 

0 6 0 

18  2 21 

1 

t-  PSP 

1 i ! 

flf.f 

Mil 
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19.  Tervoe  Agricultural  School  and  Farm,  near  Limerick. — There  was  Appendix  f. 

no  agricultural  hoarder  in  the  school  in  1867.  R 

Thirty-five  of  the  day  scholars  in  the  National  school  on  the  farm  attended  AgrU  S °n 
and  received  agricultural  instruction  • which  consisted  of  half  an  hour’s  cultural 
lesson  on  each  of  five  days  in  the  week.  Everything  done  on  the  model 

farm  possessing  any  interest  was  also  explained  to  thorn  out  of  doors.  L_ 

The  model  farm  contains  23a.  2e.  21p.  (and  about  six  acres  of  craggy  Thomas 
land),  which  is  rented  from  Colonel  Monsell,  m.p..  at  the  yearly  rent  of  Balrl‘lvin> 
£23  12  s.Qd.  ; • 

The  fields  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  the  adjoining  crag,  are  cultivated  as 
a small  Belgian  farm. 


Tekvqe  Model  Farm. 


Dr.  £ $.  d. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year,'  . , 172  14  5 

„ Amount  paid  in  rent,  . . 23  12  6 

„ Amount  paid  for  seeds,  lime, 

manures,  <fcc.,  . . . 315  0 

„ Amount  paid  for  cattle  daring 

the  year,  . . . . 37  12  6 1 

„ Amount  paid  for  new  farming 

implements  and  repairs,  . 11  3 9 

„ Amount  paid  fbr  labopx,  . 25  5 9 

„ Miscellaneous,  . . . 10  10  i 

„ To  profit  and  loss  for  balance, 

being  gain  on  the  year,  . 3$  10  fl 


£321  9 9&1 


Contra — Cr.  £ 5.  tf. 

By  Amount  received  for  grain,  . 25  5 7 
„ Amount  received  for  potatoes, 

roots,  &c.,  . "7  ; 10  IS  0 

„ Amountreceiyed  for  cattle  sold,  93  9 i 
„ Miscellaneous,  . . , 0 IQ  0 

„ Expenses  not  chargeable  to 

farm,  . . . . .510 

„ Amount  of  inventory  and  va- 
luation taken  at  close  of  the 
year,  inclusive  of  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, . . . ' . 1S5  5 10J 


£321  9 9} 


Tebvoe  Model  Fabh. — Betobn  of  Ceoppixs,  &c.,  for  1867. 


Crop. 

Area, 

(Statute.) 

Preceding 

Crop. 

Time 

of 

Sowing. 

Quantity  1 
of  1 
Seed.  ! 

1 

Time  of  ! 
Reaping 
or  Lifting. 

Yield,  l 

Cost  of 
produc-  | 
tion. 

V aluo. 

Profit. 

£ S.  a.. 

£ 2.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

No.  1.  Oats,  . 

li  here, . 

Boots,  . 

M 91.  26, 

13  Sts., 

Aug.  It, 

220  sts., , 

5 19  5 

14  16  8, 
(including- 

8 17  3 

No. 2.  Boots: 

i 

straw.)  \ 

Turnips,  . 

1 ..  i 

Lea  Oats, 

May  24, 

4 lbs.,  . 

Nov.  15, 

20  tons, 

9 8 8J 

10  0 0 
(atios.per 

0 11  3$ 

Mangels, 

i „ 

Do.,  . 

Do., 

2 lbs.,  . 

Do., 

j 5 ” 

2 6 11$' 

ton.) 

3 0 0 

0 13  01 

(atl2s.per 

No.  3.  Oats,  . 

M „ 

Gr&ss, 

Mar.  26, 

21  BtS., 

Aug.  14, 

240  8tS.,  j 

B 10  2 ' 

ton.) 

16  0 0' 

9 9 3 

(including 

t 

value  of : 

No.  4.  Hay,  . 

n „ 

Grain,  wi  tli 

Mar.  27, 

56  lbs. 

June  10, 

; 3 tons, 

4 3 8 

straw.) 
9 0 0 

4 16  4 

grass  seeds. 

Italian, 

1st 

(at  £3  per 

10  lbs. 

cutting ; 

ton.) 

red 

Aug.  19, 

■ 

’ 

clover. 

-2nd 

cutting. 

[Table. 
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Details  of  the  Cost  of  Production. 


— 

No.  1. 
Oats, 
lj  acre. 

No.  2. 
Turnips, 
1 aero. 

No.  2. 
Mangels, 
i acre. 

No.  3. 
Oats, 
If  aero. 

No.  4. 

Hay, 

acre. 

£ S.  (1, 

£ s.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ploughing, 

0 12  0 

— 

_ 

10  0 

Seed,  

1 2 G 

— 

— 

Harrowing  and  rolling, 

0 6 0 

— 

— 

0 6 0 

Weeding, 

0 5 6 

— 

— 



Reaping,  binding,  stooking,  raking,  &c.  . 

0 13  5 

— 

— 

0 13  1 

Threshing,  winnowing,  and  carting  to  market, 

Ac 

1 10  0 

— 

— 

1 10  0 

Rent, 

1 10  0 

— 

— 

1 15  0 

— 

1.  Preparatory  Culture,  viz.  : — 

Ploughing  stubble, 

— 

0 12  0 

0 3 0 



Spring  tillage — two  ploughing?,  three  hav- 

rowings  and  rollings,  opening  drills,  cart- 

ing  out  and  spreading  manure,  closing 

drills,  and  sowing  seed,  . . . 

— 

2 3 0 

0 10  0 



Seed 

— 

0 3 6 

0 16 

— 

— 

2.  Auter  Culture,  viz.  : — 

Thining,  hoeing,  weeding,  grubbing,  Ac.  . 

— 

1 0 11 

0 0 61 

— 

Topping,  lifting,  carting  in,  and  pitting,  . 

— 

1 2 7i 

0 4 3 

— 



Manure,  25  tons  (per  acre)  at  4s.  (4  of 

which), 

— 

3 6 8 

0 10  8 



Rent, 

— 

10  0 

0 5 0 

— 

— 

Seed — 56  lbs.  Italian,  at  4<7.=18s.  8 d,  } 

10  lbs.  clover,  at  9d.=7s.  6 d.  i 

Harrowing  and  rolling,  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 5 0 

Mowing,  saving,  carting  in,  and  ricking 

(two  cuttings) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 2 6 

Rent, 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

1 10  0 

£ 

5 19  5 

I)  8 8j 

2 g m 

6 10  9 

4 3 8 

A Return  of  the  number  of  each  class  of  Live  Stock,  &c. — Cattle. 

Thy  cuttle  on  hand  the  31st  March,  1867,  comprised  two  yearling  heifers,  valued  at  £7  each,  and  four 
two  year  olds,  Valued  at  £9  10 s.  each.  Four  of  those  (one  yearling  and  three  two  year  olds,  in  calf)  were 
afterwords  transferred  to  Farrahy  model  farm  on  the  6th  January.  The  value  nut  on  left  no  margin  for 
protit. 


— 

No.  19. 

No.  20. 

No.  21. 

No.  22. 

Description — 19  yearling,  February,  1S67 ; 20,  21,  and  22 
two  year  olds. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Valuation  price,  31st  March,  1867, 

9 10  0 

Cost  of  maintenance  and  system  of  management: 

Grass,  from  the  1st  April  to  30th  November, 

1 10  0 

2 10  0 

2 10  0 

Cost  of  service  of  bull  (20s.  for  the  four), 

0 5 0 

Received  in  house  from  1st  December  to  6th  January, 
3 ewt.  turnips  daily  (attendance  and  fodder  (straw)  put 
against  manure)  = 14  cwt.  at  6<Z. 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

9 2 0 

12  12  0 

1212  0 

12  12  0 

Value  put  on  at  date  of  transfer,  6th  January,  . 

9 9 0 

12  10  0 

12  10  0 

12  10  0 

0 7 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

According  to  the  above  table,  there  is  a loss  of  6s.  on  three,  and  a gain  of  7s.  on  one,  which,  on  the 
whole,  leaves  the  gain  on  the  transfer  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  one  shilling. 
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There  remained  after  the  transfer  of  the  four  incalf  heifers  to  Farraliy,  two  heifers — one  two  year  old 
and  one  three  year  old  (yearling  and  two  year  old,  1st  April,  1867);  the  latter,  having  “ missed”  the  hull, 
was  fattened,  and  the  former  run  round  as  store.  There  were  transferred  from  Mungret  farm,  on  the 
Sth  February,  1S6S,  one  stripper  cow  for  fatting,  at  £11  10s.,  and  one  yearling  heifer  at  £6.  The  balance 
sheet  for  those  four  is — 


— 

No.  18. 

No.  25. 

Description,  & c.,  as  above. 

Valuation  price,  31st  March,  1867, 

System  of  management  and  cost  of  maintenance : — 

Grass,  from  1st  April  to  30th  Nov.,  for  No.  18  and  23,  . 
Turnips,  from  1st  Dec.  to  15th  March,  2 stones  daily  = 

26i  cwt.  at  Crf 

Do.  from  1st  Dec.  to  1st  Feb.,  3 stones  daily  = 

23i  cwt.  at  6(2. 

Do.  from  1st  Feb.  to  31st  March,  8 stones  daily  = 

59  cwt.  at  orZ. 

Do.  from  Sth  Feb.  to  31st  March,  10  stones  daily  = 
64  cwt.  at  Grf.  ...  ... 

Do.  from  8tli  Feb.  to  15th  March,  9 cwt.  at  6d. 
Value  of  hay  received  during  fatting  process, 

Value  of  cake  do.  do. 

Trice  put  on  24  and  25  at  the  date  of  transfer. 

£ s.  (1. 
7 0 0 
1 10  0 
0 13  2 

£ s.  d. 
9 10  0 
2 10  0 

0 11  8 
19  6 

110  0 
0 19  G 

£ s.  d. 

1 12  0 

1 10  0 
0 19  6 
11  10  0 

| £ s.  d . 

_ 

0 4 6 

6 0 0 

0 3 2 

16  10  8 

15  11  6 

6 4 6 

Valued  on  31st  March,  1SGS,  . . . . 

10  10  0 

16  0 0 ; 

14  0 0 ! 

6 10  0 

. 

1 6 10 

0 10  8 

1 11  6 ' 

0 5 6 

Value  of  manure  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  attendance,  . 

0 10  0 

15  0 

1 10  0 

0 2 6 

Gain  on  No.  18,  23,  25,  and  loss  on  24,  .... 

1 16  10 

1 15  S 

j 0 1 C 

0 S 0 

Sheep. 


1867.  £ s. 

April  1,  To  amount  valuation — 20  ewes 

at  52 s.  6d.  . . . 52  10 

25  lambs,  at  15s.  . 18  15 

„ Do.  summer  keep  (grass),  15s. 

each,  . . . . 15  0 

„ Do.  9 ewes  transferred  from 

Mungret,  at  42s.  6<i.  . 19  2 

„ Do.  winter  keep,  viz. : — 

11  tons  roots  at  10s.  . 5 10 

2 tons  hay  at  50s.  . 5 0 

Value  of  cake  consumed,  . .20 

Attendance,  <fcc.,  . 3 15 


121  12 

Balance,  being  gain,  . 23  16 


d. 

1S67. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

June,  - 

By  amount  received  for  milk, 

0 

4 

8 

0 

J uly,  - 

Do. 

for  wool. 

8 

4 

6 

0 

Sept.  8. 

Do. 

one  tup  lamb. 

2 

8 

0 

„ 25. 

Do. 

13  lambs  at  27 s. 

17 

11 

0 

° 

1868. 

6 I 

Jan.  — 

Do. 

6 ewes  transferred  to 

Derrycastle  Model 

o ! 

Farm,  . 

14 

10 

0 

0 

March,  - 

Do. 

3 fat  lambs, 

8 

3 

0 

0 

Value  of  manure  made,  . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

March  31,  By  amount  valuation,  viz.: — 

! 

23  ewes  at  47 s.  6d. 

54 

12 

6 

6 

30  lambs  at  15s. 

22 

10 

0 

2 

11  hoggets  at  35 s. 

19 

5 

0 

£145 


8 8 


"Mr.  Ryan,  the  agriculturist,  is  entitled  to  a gratuity  of  £10. 

20.  Woodstock  Agricultural  School,  County  Kilkenny,  is  situated  on 
Colonel  Tighe’s  property,  near  the  handsome  village  of  Innistiogue. 

A pretty  large  class  was  instructed  in  agriculture  in  1867,  but  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  was  indifferent.  The  teacher  is  rather  old  and 
inefficient. 

The  farm  contains  8a.  2a.  3op.  of  very  poor  land,  and  is  held  by  the 
Commissioners  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £8  14s.,  at  which  rent  they  have  sub- 
let it  to  the  teacher,  Mr.  Lynch,  who  affords  both  literary  and  agricultural 
instruction.  He  pursues  three  courses  of  cropping,  namely,  the  three 
(modified  into  a six  course)  four  and  five  conrses. 

The  live  stock  maintained  on  the  farm  is  not  adequate  to  produce  the 
quantity  of  manure  required  for  the  breadth  of  land  under  roots.  To  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  the  teacher  has  had  to  depend  largely  on  artificial 
manure. 

Z 
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AfpmStxP.  The  land,  though  cultivated  as  a model  farm  for  many  years,  is  sfl! 
Reports  on  1Q  a wretched  state  of  poverty,  and  it  is  as  foul  as  it  is  poor. 

I give  below  a tabulated  return  of  tie  pupils  instructed  in  auriridte^ 
in  thiB  class  of  schools  in  1867.  ^ ure 


Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

Thomas 

Baldwin, 

esq. 


Namb  of  School. 


1.  Kilkenny,  . 

?.  Limerick,  . 

S.  Munster  (Cork, 

4.  Ulster  (Belfast), 

rt. 

5.  Athy, 

6.  Bailieboro’,  . 

7.  Dunmanway, 

nr. 

8.  Ballymoney,  . 

9.  Bath  (County  Monaghan), 

10.  Derrycastle,  . 

11.  Dunlewy,  Co.  Donegal,  . 

12.  Farrahy, 

13.  Glandore, 

14.  Gormanstown, 

15.  Kylepark, 

16.  Leitrim,  .... 

17.  Mount  Trenchard, 

16.  Templedouglas  (Co.  Donegal) 

19.  Tervoe,  .... 

20.  Woodstock,  . , * ] 


Total, 


Number  of  Distinct  Pupils  who  received  Agrioul- 
tural  instruction  in  1867. 


Distinct 
Agricultural 
Boarders.  , 

Distinct 
Pupil 
Teachers  > 
instructed  in 
Agriculture. 

Distinct 

Day 

Soholars  in 
Agricultural 
Class. 

Total 

22 

13 

1 

30 

13 

28 

21 

13 

_ 

12 

25 

38 

7 

4 ' 

13 

24 

5 

41  ; 

50 

l 

5 

48 

64 

1 

_ 

16 

16 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

16 

17 

- 

- 

45 

45 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

“ 

- 

40 

40 

— 

24 

27 

- 

— 

32 

32 

- 

— 

32 

32 

- 

8* 

11 

~ 

— 

5 

5 

- 

- 

35 

35 

" 

“ 

49 

40 

105 

78 

432 

615 

Summarizing  the  profits  on  the  Board’s  farm,  we  find  the  following:— 

Farm.  a 1 — 


Glaenevin, 
Glasnevin 
Garden, 
Kilkenny, 
Limerick, 
Munster, 
Athy,  . 


School 


126  3 17 
64  0 20 


Profit. 

.£  a.  d. 
626  12  2 

28  -11  1 

138  11  11 
140  16  2 

139  13  4 
203  3 1 


Bailiehoro’,  . 
D unman  Way, 
Glandore-, 
Tempi  edouglaa, 
Tervoe, 


Area. 


48  0 15 
12  0 0 


29  0 0 
23  2 21 


Profit 
£ a.  d. 
48  14  3 
10  5 2 
16  9 i 
6 19  0 
36  10  9 


Total,  639  1 11  £1,291  6 3 


111.— First  Class  Agricultural  Schools  wider  Local  Management. 

The  distinction  between  this  and  the  other  classes  of  agricultural  schools 
- Pf  ,GGn_exPlalned  over  and  over  again  in  these  reports.  Generally  speak- 
® c a™s  are  aot  83  large  nor  the  buildings  so  extensive  as  those  of 
the  first  class  establishments  under  the  Board’s  exclusive  control.  The 
e“‘2e(.“¥la?fBent'  t00’  13  local  1 that  is,  the  landlord  or  the  teacher 
erect  the  buildings,  or  tire  greater  part  of  them ; the  teacher  rents  the 
arm  an  carries  it  on  with  his  own  private  capital.  He  affords  agricul- 
tural instruction  to  a class  of  the  more  advanced  boys  in  the  Monal 
school  with  which  the  farm  is  connected.  If  he  does  this  and  at  the  same 
of£10a  year  C10US  eXample  of  management  on  his  farm  he  gets  a salary 

. ‘S  <Jone  in  *e  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  to  be  presently 

referred  to,  at  a cost  of  £5  a year  per  school.  In  some  of  the  “ordinary 
agricultural  schools’  it  is  better  done  than  in  some  of  the  model  agricul- 
tural  schools  under  local  management.  This  being  so  the  latter  should 
fee  levelled  down  to  the  former  class ; or  rather,  all  should  be  paid  accord- 
* Industrial  class. 
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ing  to  the  results,  or  the  amount  of  actual  agricultural  instruction 
afforded  and  the  amount  of  good  accomplished.  _ Reports  oa 

There  is  one  feature  which  was  intended  to  distinguish  the  model  Agri- 
agricultural schools  under  local  management  from  the  ordinary  agricultural 
schools;  namely,  that  provision  was  intended  to  be  made  for  a number  p£rms. 

of  resident  agricultural  boarding  pupils.  With  the  one  notable  exception  

of  Loughash,  in  the  county  Tyrone,  the  boarding  department  does  not  J 
exist  in  these  schools ; hence  they  have  no  longer  any  claim  to  this  title. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  and  statistics  of  these  schools  : — 


Name. 

Post-Town. 

County. 

Number  of  Pupils  Instructed  in 
Agriculture. 

School-Farm. 

Boarders. 

Day  Pupils. 

Total. 

Larne, 

Antrim, 

A.  R.  P. 

7 U 38 

78 

78 

2.  Ballycarrv,  . 

Ballycarry,  . 

Antrim,  . 

7 2 20 

— 

36 

36 

Cornagilta, 

Monaghan*  . 

Monaghan, . 

B3  1)  l) 

— 

17- 

17 

4.  Loughash, 

Dimamanagh, 

Tyrone, 

74  3 18 

23 

10 

33 

5.  Cahersherkin, 

Ennistymon, 

Clare, 

— 

99 

S9 

6.  Sallybank,  . 

Broadtord,  . 

Clare, 

16  0 0 

38 

33 

Feaklu, 

Clare, 

14  2 16 

— 

65 

65 

8.  Glengarra, 

Lismore, 

"Waterford,  . 

20  0 16 

1 

30 

31 

9.  Garryhill, 

Bagnalstown, 

Carlow, 

11  2 10 

— 

41 

41 

10.  Piltown, 

Piltown, 

Kilkenny,  . 

8 1 20 

— 

44 

44 

Tullamore,  . 

King’s, 

12  13  0 

— 

50 

50 

12.  Dromiskin,  . 

Castlebellingham, 

Louth, 

10  0 24 

40* 

40 

13.  Woodpole, 

Kells,  . 

Meath, 

Is  0 u 

— 

49 

49 

Marble  Hill,  Loughfea, 

Galway, 

30  0 0 

— 

25 

25 

15.  Clonkeenkeryl, 

Menlough,Mount] 

3ellew, 

Galway, 

26  0 0 

— 

17 

17 

16.  Cross,  . 

Mayo, 

84  0 0 

— 

— t 

— 

17.  Glanduff, 

Lecarrow,  Athlone, 

Roscommon, 

20  3 30 

— 

48 

48 

Total,  | 24 

687 

711 

Viewing  them  as  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, in  the  schools  of  this  class  which  I visited  during  the  year,  was 
very  fairly  represented. 

Lame,  the  first  on  the  list,  I did  not  visit,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  here,  until  February  of  this  year.  The  agricultural 
department  of  this  school  formerly  had  a good  reputation,  its  merits 
will  be  found  established  in  “ Blue  Books.*’  Its  usefulness  just  now  is 
very  little.  The  farm,  which  contains  seven  statute  acres,  is  not  a 
model  for  anybody  ; several  pieces  of  ground  round  about  it  are 
better  farmed.  The  agricultural  instruction  afforded  in  the  school  is  very 
imperfect,  and  wants  life  and  reality.  The  boys  composing  the  agricul- 
tural class  can  answer  questions  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  but  that  species  of  knowledge  does  not 
constitute  agricultural  education.  Of  the  real  scientific  principles  which 
are  of  direct  value  to  the  farmer,  they  possess  no  knowledge.  The  know- 
ledge imparted  to  them  is  as  interesting  as  any  general  information,  but, 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  imparted,  it  would  be  j ust  as  useful  to  a ship- 
builder as  to  a farmer. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  boys  who  compose  an  industrial  class, 
and  whom  the  Commissioners  pay  for  working  on  the  land,  the  bpys  in 
the  agricultural  class  are  never  taken  over  the  farm,  yet  this  is  called  a 
model  agricultural  school.  The  teacher  is  a man  of  higti  literary  attain- 
ments ; the  literary  character  of  his  school  is  said  to  he  excellent ; he 
teaches  classics,  physical  science,  and  navigation  ; but  he  has  had  little 
agricultural  experience,  and  knew  very  little  of  farming  when  he  was 
appointed  to  this  school. 

* The  teachers  of  these  schools  have  not  furnished  any  returns.  The  attendance  of  pupils 
in  the  agricultural  class  is  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Inspector’s  report. 

t School  Farm  inoperative. 

Z 2 
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Some  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  circumstance  that  very 
few  farmers’  sons  attend  the  school.  However,  the  same  may  he  said  of 
the  school  when  the  agricultural  department  was  most  prosperous,  though 
not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent  as  now. 

There  is  one  school  in  this  class  managed  by  one  of  Mr.  Donagliy’s  former 
pupils,  on  which  I have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  most  favourably — 
namely,  Piltown,  in  the  county  Kilkenny . The  school  is  in  the  handsome 
village  of  Piltown,  which  bears  the  amplest  testimony  to  the  fostering  care 
of  its  noble  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Bessborough.  His  lordship  has  always 
been  a warm  advocate  of  agricultural  education  3 and  has  introduced  it 
into  almost  all  his  National  schools.  He  was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Cunningham,  who  has  been  teacher  of  the  Piltown  school  since  1851. 
His  agricultural  class  is  well  instructed  3 liis  little  farm  of  eight  acres  is 
skilfully  managed,  and  his  garden  is  a model  in  its  way.  Altogether,  the 
agricultural  department  in  the  school  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  combining  agricultural  with  literary 
instruction  in  the  National  schools  of  this  country.  The  agricultural 
class  is  composed  of  all  the  boys  in  the  third  class  and  upwards.  The 
Agricultural  Glass  Book  is  read  four  times  a week  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
Lesson-books.  The  text  is  explained  by  the  teacher  3 011  the  model  farm 
they  see  theory  reduced  to  practice  3 and  they  have  a good  specimen  of 
cottage  gardening  daily  before  their  eyes. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  derived  no  small  amount  of  profit  from  his  little 
farm.  His  balance-sheet  for  1867  is  the  most  unfavourable  for  some 
years  past  3 by  publishing  it,  therefore,  his  case  cannot  be  overstated. 


Balance  Sheet  fob.  1867. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

To  Yaluation  on  1st  January, 

By  Sale  of  grain. 

. 33  16 

8 

1867,  .... 

94  16 

6 

„ Other  crops, 

. 21  14 

1 

„ Rent  and  taxes. 

12  18 

U 

„ Live  stock, 

. 42  8 

6 

„ Seeds  and  manures, 

10  13 

8' 

„ Milk  and  butter, 

. 18  17 

0 

„ Live  stock, 

6 10 

0 

,,  Yaluation  on  31st  December, 

„ Implements, 

0 18 

9 

1867,  . 

. 1 7 5 

6 

,,  Feeding,  viz. : — 

For  pigs,  £14  12  6 

Cattle,  7 0 0 

21  12 

6 

„ Labour  (hired  and  pupils’), 

24  1 

11 

„ Profit,  . ■ 

22  10 

H 

£194  1 

9 

£194  1 

9 

If  to  the  amount  here  shown  as  profit,  £22  10s.  1 \d.,  we  add  the 
amount  paid  for  labour,  and  which  the  small  farmer  could  save,  viz., 
£24  Is.  lid.,  we  get  the  sum  (£46  12s.  0|d.),  available  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  farmer  and.  his  family  3 namely,  18s.  a week.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  if  Mr.  Cunningham  were  able  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to 
this  piece  of  land,  he  would  have  considerably  exceeded  this  sum.  His 
labourer  possesses  no  exceptional  skill  3 and  he  performs  the  chief  part 
of  ilia  work  when  Mr.  Cunningham  is  teaching  in  his  school.  The  agri- 
cultural department  added  £32  10s.  1 \d.  to  Mr.  Cunningham’s  income  in 
567  3 namely,  the  profit  £22  10s.  l^d.,  and  the  agricultural  salary  of  £10 
paid  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Cunningham  feeds  a good  many  pigs,  which  he  finds  profitable. 
In  this  respect  his  experience  differs  greatly  from  the  peculiar  views  of 
his  brother,  who  has  the  management  of  the  Ulster  Model  Farm,  and  who 
cannot  be  induced  to  feed  any  pigs.  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Piltown  has 
furnished  me  with  the  following  notes  of  his  experience  in  pig-feeding 
during  1865-6-7 : — 
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1865.  £ s.  d.  1865.  £ s.  d.  AppendixJF. 

To  Amount  paid  for  10  pigs  du-  By  Amount  received  for  10  pigs  

ring  1865,  . . . 12  10  0 sold,  1865,  . . . 42  15  6 Reports  on 

„ Feeding  stuff,  . . . 15  0 2 Agri- 

„ Profit  and  loss,  being  gain  cultural 

for  year,  . . . 15  5 4 School 

£42  15  6 

£42  15  6 

1866. 

To  Amount  paid  for  10  pigs  du- 
ring 1866,  . . . 12  12  0 

„ Feeding  stuff,  . . . 20  18  0 

„ Profit  and  loss,  being  gain 

for  the  year  1866,  . . 5 14  6 

1866.  Baldicin, 

By  Amount  received  for  10  pigs  esq, 

sold,  1866,  . . . 39  4 6 

£39  4 6 

£39  4 6 

1867. 

To  Amount  paid  for  6 pigs,  28th 

June,  1867,  . . . 2 18  0 

„ Feeding  stuff,  . . . 12  12  9 

,,  Profit  and  loss,  being  gain 

for  the  year,  . . . 6 19  3 

1867. 

By  Amount  received  for  6 pig3 

sold  14th  October,  lBb‘7,  22  10  0 

£22  10  0 

£22  10  0 

“In  tile  above  returns,”  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  “ nothing  is  charged  for 
attendance,  as  no  extra  labour  had  to  be  employed.  I consider  the  value 
of  the  manure  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  labour. 

“It  will  be  observed  that  the  profit  for  the  year  I860  is  much  larger 
than  for  the  two  succeeding  years  ; this  arises  from  the  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  Indian  meal,  it  having  increased  nearly  one-third  in  price  in 
1867,  as  compared  with  I860,  and  also  from  one  lot  being  kept  in  the 
winter  of  1866-7,  which  was  very  severe,  so  that  a much  larger  quantity 
of  food  was  consumed  iu  fattening,  and  also  the  price  of  bacon  being  very 
low  at  the  time  of  sale. 

“I  buy  my  pigs  at  about  three  months  old,  and  for  from  £1  to  £1  5s. 
each,  and  in  about  four  months  I have  them  ready  for  market,  weighing 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  stones  each.  In  the  summer  season  the  food 
consists  of  cabbages  (raw)  cut  up  very  small,  and  boiled  Indian 
meal  porridge  poured  over  them,  and  well  mixed  together,  and  when  cool 
is  given  with  supply  of  sour  milk.  The  food  is  never  allowed  to  be  more 
than  one  day  old.  At  about  a month  previous  to  being  sold,  they  get 
Indian  meal  porridge,  made  very  solid,  and  milk  ; no  cabbage  being  given 
for  this  period.  I don’t  cut  off  the  cabbages  from  the  stalk,  but  strip 
the  lower  leaves  off,  and  by  this  means  I get  a larger  supply  of  food  than 
if  I were  to  cut  off  the  cabbage  entirely. 

“ I do  not  approve  of  fattening  pigs  in  the  winter  season,  the  larger  sup- 
ply of  food  required,  and  the  expense  of  cooking  roots  not  being  paid  for 
by  the  profit  realized. 

“ I have  been  so  convinced  that  pigs  will  pay  a fair  profit  on  the  outlay 
if  carefully  attended  to,  that  I have  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  get- 
ting up  a larger  and  more  convenient  piggery,  and  a more  convenient 
place  and  means  for  cooking.” 

The  Loughash  school  is,  as  stated  in  former  reports,  by  far  the  largest 
and  the  best  in  this  class.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  agricul- 
tural school  in  the  country;  it  is  conducted  in  a plain  style,  particularly 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  This  plan  originated  with  J. 
P.  Kennedy,  esq.,  now  colonel  in  the  Boyal  Engineers.  He  was  left 
guardian  of  his  nephew,  who  owns  the  Loughash  property,  near  Duna- 
tfEanagh,  in  the  county  Tyrone.  In  1834  he  appointed  Mr.  James 
Moore  to  manage  an  agricultural  school  in  the  centre  of  the  property,  to 
instruct  the  tenants  in  the  best  inodes  of  reclaiming  and  farming  their 
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holdings,  and  to  act  as  receiver  of  their  rents.  Mr.  Moore  had  charge  of 
the  day  school;  and  the  boarding  department,  whieh  was  established 
in  1837,  and  -which  is  distinct  from  the  day  school.  In  1834  the 
people  were  in  a most  ignorant  and  depressed  condition.  The  area 
of  the  property  is  1,160  statute  acres,  chiefly  hog  and  mountain.  Four 
acres  ^ were  at  first  attached  to  the  school,  and  cultivated  as  a model 
farm  in  a skilful  and  successful  way.  Bit  by  bit  of  the  wild  bog  and 
mountain  was  gradually  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  now  the  model  farm 
contains  70  acres  of  very  fair  land,  worth  about  £1  an  acre.  Mr.  Moore 
began  by  dividing  the  property  into  farms  of  from  10  to  20  acre* 
which  were  offered  to  any  person  who  would  become  tenants  on  condition 
of  reclaiming  a little  every  year.  The  land  was  given  free  of  rent  for  the 
first  seven  years,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  the  rent  was  annually  in- 
creased one  shilling  an  acre.  The  colonists  were  chiefly  farm  labourers 
destitute  of  capital,  as  no  other  could  be  induced  to  embark  in  the  under- 
taking. For  the  first  few  years  they  bad  to  seek  employment  from 
neighbouring  proprietors  and  farmers,  to  support  life  while  reclaiming 
their  own  holdings.  The  greater  portion  of  their  time  was  thus  occupied 
the  first  year  ; but  it  became  less  and  less,  until  the  farms  were  made 
sufficiently  productive  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  famine  of  1846-7—8  found  this  colony  just  emerging  from  infancy 
It  was  to  the  colonists  a period  of  great  trial ; but,  guided  by  their  friend 
Mr.  Moore,  they  stood  the  crisis,  while  the  people  elsewhere  were 
swept  away.  A Joan  was  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
drainage  and  improvement  of  the  land ; and  all  who  needed  help  were 
employed  under  this  loan  until  1852,  when  the  crisis  had  ceased  and  all 
the  Loughash  colonists  once  more  derived  the  means  of  subsistence  from 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  farms, 

iac71Slt0C* tliiS  esfcate  agricultural  school  for  the  first  time  in 

1865;  went  from  house  to  house  among  the  tenants,  and  found  them 
comfortable,  contented,  and  prosperous.  Several  of  them  showed  me  re- 
ceipts of  deposits  in  the  banks ; and  I saw  from  their  receipts  that  the  rents 
were  as  punctually  paid  as  on  any  estate  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

£he  P0^3,1,1011  on  t}lis  property  increased  from  96  in  1834,  to  282  in 
1864  ; and  the  rental  increased  from  £145  to  £320  in  the  same  period ! 

©ketches  are  submitted,  copied  from  the  Ordnance  maps,  showing  the 
appearance  and  state  of  the  property  in  1830  and  in  1863,  which  give 
a much  clearer  view  of  the  improvement  effected  than  any  words  of  mine. 

loo  much  prominence  cannot,  ip  my  judgment,  be  given  to  the  results 
accomplished  by  the  Loughash  Agricultural  School.  If  the  people 
were  equally  well  instructed,  directed,  and  encouraged  elsewhere, 
poverty  aud  discontent  would  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  country. 

ere  are  thousands  of  properties  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment 
w ose  surface  is  m as  wild,  primitive,  and  unprofitable  a state  as  Loughash 
was  in  1830.  The  people  on  these  properties  liye  on  from  year  to  year, 
an  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  a comparatively  indolent  and  listless  stats, 
s not  the  remedy  manifest  1 Does  it  not  consist  in  increasing  their 
111  mducillS  ^em  to  become  continuous  in  their  industry. 

. j j vommissioners  may  well  derive  satisfaction  from  having  liberally 
ai  ed  and  encouraged  the  Loughash  establishment,  which  admirably 
i ustrates  the  usefulness  of  the  system  of  agricultural  education  they 


It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  th.at  the  success  of  the  experiment  turned  upon 
the  practical  fitness  of  Mr.  Moore  for  the  work, 

Mr,  Moore  deserves  immense  praise  for  the  creditable  way  in  which  he 
has  conducted  £be  fwWjwd  helped  to  lift  the  colonists,  Ee  is 
£ map,  and  ms  abilities  have  been  jealously  employed  in.  the  dis* 
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charge  of  the  duties  which  he  undertook*  But  Mr.  Moore  would  -Appendix F. 
not  have  made  the  experiment  what  it  has  been  made  if  he  had  not  Rep^rtTon 
been  aided  by  the  Board.  His  history  testifies  to  the  merits  of  their  Ag?i- 
system  of  agricultural  education.  The  system  owes  a great  deal  to  cultural 
him,  but  where  would  Loughash  be  without  the  system  ? Mr.  Moore 
is,  in  his  own  person,  too,  a striking  instance  of  the  value  of  agricul-  — L 
tural  education  ; for  had  he  not  received  an  excellent  agricultural  educa-  Tkoma* 
tion atTeinplemoyle,  he  would  not  have  been  heard  of  in  connexion  with  esq**’ 
the  Loughash  Agricultural  Colony  School,  or  any  similar  one.  In  any 
walk  of  life  he  would  be  a most  useful  member  of  society  ; but,  thanks  to 
Colonel  Kennedy,  and  to  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Moore’s  talents  have  been 
employed  in  a way  which  has  proved  a blessing  to  the  colonists  of  Loughash. 

It  is  all  the  more  desirable  to  dwell  on  this  school,  because  it  fully  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  the  landed  interest  of  Ireland  and  the  Commission- 
ers could  mutually  assist  each  other  in  promoting  the  public  good.  A great 
many  farmers’  sons  receive  an  excellent  training  at  Grlasnevin ; they  should 
be  encouraged  both  by  the  landlords  and  by  the  Board  to  cultivate  tbeir 
fathers’  holdings  as  model  farms.  They  could  give  a few  short  lessons 
weekly  to  the  children  in  the  nearest  National  school ; they  could  give 
simple  village  lessons  occasionally  to  their  neighbours ; and  they  could 
exhibit  on  their  farms  a system  of  agriculture  in  advance  of  those  neighbours. 

They  could  advise  the  farmers  in  their  respective  districts  in  all  matters 
relating  to  farming,  such,  for  example,  as  in  the  mode  of  growing,  steeping, 
and  managing  flax.  All  this  could,  be  done  at  a small  outlay.  The  men 
selected  should  know  their  business  and  proceed  with  great  modesty  and 
good  sense.  They  should  lead  on  the  farmers  and  learn  while  they 
instruct.  No  new  farm-buildings  would  be  required ; nay,  they  would 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  desirable.  The  existing  houses  and 
offices  could  be  gradually  improved  ; and  from  the  outset  the  principles  of 
hygenie  should  be  observed.  The  stagnant  pools  in  front  of  the  doors, 
which  tend  to  propagate  disease,  should  be  at  once  removed,  the  cow- 
houses and  stables  properly  cleaned  and  ventilated,  and  the  manure 
collected  and  preserved  in  a proper  manner. 

The  following  particulars  regarding  Loughash  will  be  found  interest- 
ing:— 


Classieled  List  of  the  Occupations  of  the  Boarders  who  have  left 
Loughash  Agricultural  School,  from  its  commencement,  in  1837,  up 
to  the  31st  of  December,  1S67. 

26  Became  landstewards  and  overseers. 

3A  „ teachers  of  National  and  other  schools. 

18  „ clerks  and  shop,  assistants. 

3 „ excise  officers. 

9 „ overseers  in  Eugar  plantations,  Trinidad,  'West  Indies. 

5 Emigrated. 

17  Went  to  Glasnevin. 

2 Entered  on  Ordnance  Survey. 

76  Became  farmers  on  their  own  account. 

4 Went  to  learn  Glassies,  and  have  since  become  clergymen. 

195  Total. 


Scale  of  Dietary,  Loughash  Agricultural  School. 

Breakfast  and  Supper,  . Stirabout  and  milk. 

Wusse,  . f Potatoes  and  milk,  with  1C;  oz.  flour  bread  each,  ob  Alan  day, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday ; on  Sunday  and. 
Thursday,  i lb.  bacon  or  beef  each,  with  greens,  in  addition 
to  that  supplied:  on  the  other  days. 
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Time-table  of  Lottghash  AgeiobiiTiibai  School. 

At  5^  A.M.  Rise. 

From  5^  a.m.  to  6 a.m.  "Wash,  dress,  say  prayers,  &c. 
fi  „ 9 „ Studying  in  Bchool. 

„ 10  „ Breakfast. 

„ 2 p.m.  Working  on  farm, 

i,  3 „ Dinner. 

„ 5 „ Working  on  farm. 

„ Wash  and  prepare  for  study, 
i,  6 „ Lecture  on  agriculture,  £e.  • 
i,  9 „ Studying  in  school, 

it  9&  „ Supper. 

„ 10  „ Prepare  for  hed. 

Bed. 


At  10  p.m, 


Cr. 


Balance  Sheet,  Lohghash  Model  Faem,  1867. 


To  amount  of  valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year,  . . 578 

To  amount  paid  for  labour,  viz. : — 
Manual,  973f  days,  £48  13  9£ 
Horse,  12  days,  . 0 18  " 


To  free  labour  of  pupils, 

„ Amount  paid  for  farm  seed, 
„ Do.  manure, 

„ Do.  cattle,  , 

„ Do.  feeding  stuff, 

„ Do.  implements  and  repairs, 
„ One  year’s  rent, 

„ Poor-rate, 

„ County  cess, 

Profit, 


49  11  9*| 
01  3 4 jV 

7 7 S' 
10  7 0 

4 17  G 

5 10  0 
GOO 

Cl  10  0 ! 


175  9 1 


Dk.  £ 

By  amount  received  for  oats,  viz  * 

226  cwt.  1 q.  19  lbs.  . --- 

„ Do.  for  1 J-  tons  of  tnrnips, 

„ Do.  IS  tons  of  potatoes,  . 

„ Do.  dairy  produce,  . 

„ Do.  eggs  and  poultry, 

Valuation  at  close  of  year. 


63  0 0 
100  10  4 


IV.  Oedinaey  Aqricdltdeal  School. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  leading  idea  of  the  Commissioners 
when  they  established  the  agricultural  department  was  to  blend  agricul- 
tural with  literary  instruction  in  as  many  of  their  rural  National  schools 
as  possible.  Many  considered  that  the  elements  of  agriculture  admitted 
o being  explained  to  boys  m a school  as  well  as  the  principle  of  other 
• ,^S  m,  ca,  ir!|=s'  were  anxious,  too,  that  the  principles  expounded 

inthe_  school  should  be  exemplified,  when  practicable,  on  a piece  of  land 
adjoining  the  school.  r 

The  system  was  to  he  elementary.  It  was  not  to  be  of  a pretentious 
essiaaa  character;  it  was  not  to  teach  the  comparatively  few 
enlightened  farmers  in  the  country,  but  toleaven  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
10m,  r 0 Mere  inaccessible  to  any  other  agent  of  agricultural  progress. 

l his  was  a newidea  in  agricultural  education . It  had  not  been  previously 
c nceuve  , or  at  all  events  not  put  into  practical  operation  in  any  other 
country  it  was  a new  experiment,  of  which  the  public  approved,  and 
roni  w ic  great  good  was  expected.  Serious  difficulties  were  to  be 
ncoun  ere  . In  the  first  place,  a vast  number  of  the  teachers  who 
were  to  embark  m the  experiments  were  drawn  from  the  class  of  small 
armers  w ose  agricultural  practices  were  to  be  corrected,  and  were,  in 
consequence  ill  qualified  for  the  new  duty.  The  Board’s  Inspectors,  an 
zealoasubo^  were  not  supposed  to  know  even  the  elements  of 
n , ure*  study  of  farming  could  not  prudently  be  forced  on  the 

wh!  f ^01£  e^ciaJl7  in  the  early  stages  of  the  National  system, 
when  formidable  difficulties  of  another  kind  had  to  he  encountered. 

IBese  circumstances,  when  fully  considered,  sufficiently  account  for  the 
. T Pr.°£re.ss  raade  by  the  Commissioners  in  carrying  out  agricultural 
ms  rue  ion  in  the  hiational  schools.  They  have  never  abandoned  the 
ngma  idea ; on  the  contxary,  they  have  acted  upon  it  consistently  to 
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the  present,  and  now  their  efforts  are  in  a fair  way  of  being  crowned  with  ^ppendixF. 

success.  . Reports  on 

In  1867  they  sanctioned  arrangements  which  have  already  infused  Ani- 
new  life  aud  vigour  into  the  department,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  cultural 
an  extensive  scheme  of  agricultural  education.  Farms. 

Prior  to  1867  agriculture  was  not  regarded  as  an  element  in  the  clas-  

sification  of  the  teachers  trained  in  the  central  establishment ; hence-  Vl?jia& 
forward  marks  will  be  given  for  agriculture  to  the  extent  of  about  one-  aes* 
twelfth  of  the  sum  total  of  marks.  It  is  not  forced  on  any  teacher,  but 
the  subject  is  encouraged,  and  the  teacher  made  to  feel  that  the  Commis- 
sioners attach  to  it  a high  value. 

In  the  programme  of  annual  examinations  for  the  promotion  of  teachers 
ten  marks  out  of  600  or  700  were  formerly  affixed  to  agriculture ; in  many 
cases  the  Head  and  District  literary  Inspectors  did  not  encourage  the 
teachers  to  study  agriculture,  and  accordingly  very  few  of  them  paid  any 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  programme.  Agriculture  was  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  the  examination,  and  the  study  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  it 
were  disregarded  by  all  except  the  masters  of  the  agricultural  schools. 

In  1867  a new  scale  was  prepared  by  P.  J.  Keenan,  esq.,  Chief  of 
Inspection,  which  gives  due  prominence  to  agriculture.  And  already  the 
teachers  have  been  examined  in  a series  of  questions  in  agriculture  pre- 
pared by  the  officers  of  the  agricultural  department.  These  papers  will 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  a great  many  teachers,  who  will  be 
encouraged  to  teach  agriculture  in  their  schools. 

An  impetus  has  also  been  given  to  agricultural  education  in  Ireland 
by  the  publication  of  a new  Agricultural  Class  Book,  and  the  order  of  the 
Board  recommending  its  use.  It  is  used  in  all  rural  schools  by  all  hoys  in 
third  class  and  upwards,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  reading  book,  for  two 
lessons  in  each  week.  Of  the  importance  of  this  order  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Agricultural  objects  are  daily  under  the  notice  of  the  sons  of  the  small 
farmers  and  farm  labourers  of  Ireland  who  attend  the  National  schools. 


It  is  to  them  of  the  utmost  use  to  have  the  elementary  principles  involved 
in  the  proper  management  of  these  objects  brought  continually  before  their 
minds.  The  principles  of  tillage,  the  advantages  of  the  rotation  of  crops, 
the  best  modes  of  caring  aud  preserving  manure,  and  other  subjects  of  a 
similar  nature  can  be  easily  explained  in  school  ; no  subject  is  so  likely 
to  iuterest  these  hoys,  and  if  we  show  them  the  value  of  science  in  its 
application  to  the  daily  labours  of  their  fathers  and  families,  we  infallibly 
arouse  in  their  youthful  minds  a relish  for  science  of  all  kinds.  Science 
is  first  seen  as  an  object  of  practical  utility,  and  from  this  they  are  in- 
duced soon  to  appreciate  its  higher  aim  aud  end. 

Thirty-seven  thousand  copies  of  the  new  class-book  have  already  been 
printed  off;  these  have  been  read  by  the  adult  as  well  as  by  the  young 
farmers.  In  very  many  schools  a large  number  of  copies  of  this  book  has 
been  bought  by  the  children  and  read  at  home  by  themselves  and  their 
parents. 

This  work  has  been  addressed  to  three  separate  classes  of  readers — 1st, 
young  boys  in  National  schools  ; 2nd,  young  men  undergoing  a professional 
agricultural  training  in  the  model  agricultural  schools  of  the  Board  j and 
3rd,  small  farmers  with  a limited  amount  of  education. 

_ It  suits  the  second  of  the  three  classes  above  enumerated  better  than 
either  of  the  others. 

Tor  the  other  two  classes,  and  particularly  for  young  lads  in  ordinary 
National  schools,  it  has  been  found  to  be  too  comprehensive.  Thus,  if 
a boy  begins  to  read  it  only  when  he  enters  the  third  class,  and  then  only 
at  the  rate  of  two  lessons  weekly,  he. may  not  remain  sufficiently  long  at 
school  to  get  half  through  the  work.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  a much 
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AjipendixX.  smaller  book  has  been  prepared  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  “ The  P;,-t 
Reports  on  of  Practical  Agriculture.”  r “ 

Agri-  The  agricultural  education  afforded  in  the  ordinary  agricultural  schools 

Soh^f  ?f  the  may  divided  into  three  branches.  First,  there  is  the 

Farms.  instruction  afforded  in-door  by  lessons,  the  number  and  duration  of  which 

- — vary.  In  many  of  the  schools  there  are  three  lessons  every  week  of  an 

Baldwl  honr  eacl1 ; in  othel'3’  tliere  is  a talf  hoar  lesson  011  eacb  of  five  days  in 

eS(Jm  * the  week.  J 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  attached  to  every  “ordinary  agricultural 
school”  a piece  of  ground  which  is  cultivated  as  a school-farm°or  school- 
garden.  The  hoys  who  read  the  Agricultural  Class  Book  in  the  school 
are  taken  over  these  little  farms  or  gardens  regularly  and  the  system  of 
culture  and  management  pursued  explained  to  them. 

Third,  there  is  in  some  of  the  schools  what  is  called  an  “ industrial 
class  j”  that  is,  a number  of  the  hoys  who  read  the  Agricultural  Class  Book, 
work  on  the  farm  for  an  hour  or  two  daily,  either  before  or  after  school 
hours.  It  is  recommended  that  these  boys  should  be  paid  for  their 
services,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  hour.  The  teacher  has  no  right  to  their 
labour  for  nothing.  If  he  is  a man  of  agricultural  skill  the  work,  which 
is  performed  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  helps  to  increase  their 
skill  in  the  performance  of  farm  labour. 

• When  lads,  who  happen  to  he  the  sons  of  poor  persons,  are  properly 

paid  for  their  labour,  they  invariably  remain  at  school  a year  or  so  longer 
than  they  would  otherwise  do,  a circumstance  which,  as  already  pointed  out, 
gives  to  this  species  of  industrial  education  a new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
educationist.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  labouring  poor  is  that  they  are  tempted,  often  necessitated,  to 
send  their  sons  to  labour  before  they  "have  acquired  the  necessary  amount 
of  schooling.  A lad  of  very  tender  age  now-a-days,  earns  a few  shillings 
a weekj  and  with  the  average  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  year  at 
between  7s.  and  8s.  a week,  a labouring  naan  with  a wife  and  children 
cannot  be  expected  to  forego  the  additional  nourishing  and  comfort  which 
a lad’s  wages  will  procure.  The  father  is  not  to  he  blamed  for  this  ; 
the  Irish  farm  labourer  loves  his  child  with  true  parental  affection ; but 
what  is  he  to  do  ? The  struggle  for  existence  is  hard,  the  call  for  bread 
must  be  responded  to  before  all  others ; the  nurture  of  the  body  must  be 
cared  before  the  culture  of  the  mind. 

As  an  aid  towards  improving  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Irish  labourers,  I would  suggest  to  the  patrons  and  managers  of  schools 
the  propriety  of  establishing  a number  of  school-farms  or  school-oardens 
and  paying  a number  of  the  boys  for  cultivating  them.  The  boys  could 
not  earn  as  much  on  these  little  farms  as  they  would  if  wholly  occupied  at 
farm  work  ; but  all  parents,  except  the  very  poor  and  needy,  would 
gladly  sacrifice  the  difference  in  consideration  of  the  better  education 
their  children  would  receive. 

The  number  of  ordinary  agricultural  schools  has  been  steadily,  though 
slowly  increasing.  Since  1861  the  numbers  are 


1861, 

1862, 

1863, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 
1867, 


Ordinary 

Agricultural  Schools.  School  Gardens.  Total. 


39 

48 

• 56 

. 55 

62 
66 
69 


2 

3 

a 

3 

4 

5 
5 


41 

51 

53 

58 

66 

71 

74 


la  following  list  arc  giyea  the  names  of  these  schools,  the  area  of  bad 
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attached  to  each,  and  the  number  of  distinct  boys  who  received  ao-itcul- 
tural  instruction  in  1667. 

List  of  the  Obdinaky  Agricultobai,  Schools  in  connexion  in  1867. 


1.  Tauiokey,  . 

2.  Drumbanagher,  . 

3.  Balleighan, 

4.  Convoy,  . 

5.  Cariadoan,  . 

6.  Tooban, 

7.  Myragh, 

<!.  Donoughmore, 
Arranmore  Island. 
ll>.  Drung, 

1 1.  Teimon, 

12.  Corracleigli,  . i 

13.  Tullycasabu,  . j 

14.  Kilcogy. 

35.  Crieve,  . 

16.  Lack,  . . ! 

17.  Gusbedy,  . . ; 

18.  Broomfield,  . i 

19.  Ashburton,  . 1 

20.  Ballynenor,  . ' 

21.  Drumnaferu,  . I 

22.  Ballinvally  , i 

23.  Ratoath, 

24.  Kilcloon, 

25.  Ballygloss,  . 

26.  Whitechurch, 

27.  Clomnore,  . 

28.  Delgany,  . 

29.  Twomilehouse,  . 


Poyntgass, 

Manorcunningliam,  Strabai 
Raphoe,  . 

Rathmullen,  Raihmelton, 
Bumfoot,  Derry, 
Dunfanaghy, 

Castlefin,  . 

Arranmore,  Letterkenuv, 
Tullyvin,  , 

Killinkere,  Virginia, 
Glangoolen,  Dowra,  . 

Do., 

Granard,  . 

Fivemiletown,  . 

Lack,  Kesh, 

Ederney,  . 

Carrickmacrosg, 

Do., 

Dunamanagb, 
Castlecaulfield,  . , 

Castletowndelviu, 

Ratoath,  . 

Maynooth, 

Piltown,  . 
Qairick-on-Suir, 

Piltown,  . 

Delgany,  . 

Newbridge, 

Clane, 

Kilcack,  . 

Clane, 

Lanesborough,  . 

Killashee,  . 

Parsonstown, 

Limerick,  . 

Gort, 

Crusbeen,  Ennis, 
Carrigabolt, 

Do., 

Feakle,  . . t 

Roscarberry, 

Rathcormack,  Fermoy, 
Milford,  Charleville,  , 
Newmarket, 

Keomare,  . 

Do., 

Sneem, 

Lismore,  . , t 

Ardmore,  . 

Kinvarra,  . 

Castlebacket,  Tuam,  . 
Mobill, 

Ballina,  . 

Bunanadden, 

Ballaghadereen,  . , 

Ballina,  . . ! ! 

Atblone,  .... 
Ballymurray, 

Ballmagloe,  . , 

Ballyforan,  Ballinasloe, 


Armagh, 

Do., 

Donegal, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Cavan,  . 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 

Fermanagh, 

Do., 

Do., 

Monaghan, 

Do., 

Tyrone, 

^ Do., 

W estmeath, 
Meath,  . 
Do., 

Kilkenny, 

Do.,' 

Do., 

Wicklow, 

Kildare, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Longford, 
Do., 
King’s, . 
Clare,  . 

Do., 

Do., 

Do.,  ~ 
Do., 

Do., 
Cork,  . 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

KaSy 

Do., 

Waterford, 
Do., 
Galway, 
Do., 
Leitrim, 
Mayo,  . 

Do., 

Dp., 

po„ 

Do., 

Rosoommon, 

Do., 

Do,. 

Do.  . 


u instructed  in 
) .Agricultijre. 


*»«>**  to***#.  » **  'tendance  oT  pi 

' ®*bo“  Farm  Inoperative. 


b la  a&Uulturtl  oku  U Ukta  (tom  th« 
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List  of  tlie  Obdinaby  Aobiculttteal  Schools — continued. 


Name. 

Post  Town. 

County. 

Area  of 
School-Farm. 

No.  of  Pupils 
instructed  in 
Agriculture. 

63.  Slatto, 

Rooskey,  ..... 

Roscommon,  . 

11  0 0 

19 

64.  Mountallen, 

Keadue, 

Do., 

4 3 10 

65.  Geevagh,  . 

Ballyforan,  Carrick-on-Shannon , 

Sligo,  . 

3 0 0 

51 

66.  Campkiil,  . 

Collooney,  .... 

Do.,  ' . 

7 0 0 

21 

67.  Curry, 

Bellaghy,  Swineford, 

Do., 

2 3 0 

68.  Doouflin,  . 

Skreen,  ..... 

Do., 

3 0 0 

69.  Ftrwellsboro’, 

Tubbercarry,  .... 

Do., 

2 2 15 

10* 

Total, 

2,178 

• The  teaehers  of  ichoola  thus  marked  hare  furnished  no  returns.  The  attendance  of  pupils  In  agricultural  class  is  taken  from  t'-. 
reports  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors.  *“* 


School  Gardens. 


Name. 

Post-Town. 

County. 

Area  of 
Scliool-Farm. 

No.  of  Pupils 
instructed  in 

1.  Glasnevin,  . 

2.  Lough  Glynu, 

3.  Ballaghadereen,  . 

4.  Prizon, 

5.  Derrycuglian, 

Glasnevin, 

Lough  Glynn,  Frenchpark, 
Ballaghadereen,  . 

Balia,  Ballyglass, 
Markethill, 

Dublin, 
Roscommon, . 
Mayo,  . 

Do.,  . 
Armagh, 

A.  It.  P. 

1 2 19 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 

2 0 0 
0 1 0 

34 

45 

58 

12 

28 

Total,  . 

177 

AppendixF. 

Reports  on 
Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

Tltonfis 
liuld  tvia , 
t«y. 


I give  liere  a summary  of  tlie  pupils  who  received  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  1867:— 


Class  of  Agricultural  Schools. 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

Agricultural 

Boarders. 

Day 

Scholars  in- 
structed in 
Agriculture. 

Total. 

1.  First  Class,  under  exclusive  management 
of  the  Commissioners, 

2.  First  Class,  under  local  management, 

3.  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools,  . 



4.  School  Gardens, 

— 

— 

177 

177 

What  constitutes  the  distinction  between  school  farms  and  school 
gardens  ? 

When  there  is  attached  to  a school  as  much  ground  as  feeds  a cow;  we 
recommend  that  it  shall  be  cropped  with  farm  rather  than  with  garden 
crops  j * and  we  call  it  a school-farm.  When  the  area  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  a cow,  we  recommend  it  to  he  tilled  more  on  garden  than  on 
farm  principles.  In  either  case  we  require  a systematic  rotation  of  some 
kind  to  be  pursued  \ and  we  also  insist  on  deep,  clean,  and  efficient  tillage 
being  exhibited  to  the  children. 

In  former  reports  reference  was  made  to  the  prejudice  against  ordinary 
agricultural  schools  and  school-gardens,  oil  the  ground  that  they  are 
calculated  to  encourage  the  excessive  subdivision  of  the  soil  of  Ireland;  aDd 
it  was  showu  that  this  objection  is  quite  unfounded.  Those  pieces  of 
land  merely  serve,  as  the  name  indicates,  to  illustrate  certain  principles 
expounded  in  the  schools  ; they  profess  to  exhibit,  such  improved  modes 
ot  tillage  as  would  enable  the  small  farmers  to  take  more  out  of  their 
holdings,  and  to  live  in  greater  comfort  and  independence  than  they  do 
at  present ; and  they  also  serve  to  point  out  to  the  farm  labourer  wbo 
has  a bit  of  ground  attached  to  his  cottage,  how  to  employ  the  spare 
time  of  himself  and  his  family,  in  growing  farm  or  garden  crops  for  his 
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own  domestic  use,  and  for  profit,  as  is  done  with  great  advantage  by  the 
peasants  of  Belgium  and  of  other  countries.  Keports  on 

VTnsoeelimi.— It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  great  success  of  the  Agn- 
system  of  National  education,  organized  and  administered  by  the  Board,  gcllool 
has  turned  in  no  small  measure,  on  efficient  inspection ; and  that  any  Fums. 
system  of  public  education,  no  matter  liow  well  devised  in  other  respects,  — 
would  degenerate  unless  the  schools  were  carefully  inspected.  This  holds 
true  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  National  system  more  perhaps 
than  of  the  literary  department.  The  people  feel  the  wants  of  literary 
education  so  much  that  the  demand  for  teachers  creates  healthy  competi- 
tion There  is  not  the  same  demand  for  agricultural  instruction,  and  m- 
snec’tion  is  the  only  check  on  the  teacher.  Again,  farms  worked  by  public 
capital  require  the  most  constant  and  careful  inspection,  and  their  accounts 
need  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  The  farms  should  be  inspected  at  least  three 
times  a year ; namely— in  early  winter,  to  see  that  the  ground  is  pr°Pel;ly 
prepared  for  the  succeeding  year’s  crops ; second,  ra  spring  to  see  that  the 
land  is  handled  in  due  time  and  in  a skilful  manner ; third  in  summer  to 
see  the  after-culture  of  the  crops.  It  is  also  necessary  to  look  after  the 
management  of  the  several  kinds  of  the  stock  maintained  on  the  farms,  and 
particularly  at  the  most  critical  periods  of  their  management. 

The  inspection  of  the  Board’s  school-farms  is  now  conducted  by  Mr  Brogan 
and  me.  A great  deal  of  my  time  is  occupied  at  the  official  centre 
in  Marlboro ugb-street ; and  my  visits  of  inspection  are  chiefly  of  a special 
character.  For  the  first  few  years  my  visits  were  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  first  class  schools  under  the  Board  s exclusive  manage- 
ment,because  I found  they  stood  so  low  in  public  estimation  that  mv  tot 
and  most  urgent  duty  was  to  re-organize  them.  This  year  I confidently 
hope  to  be  able  to  inspect  all  the  ordinary  agricultural  schools 

An  order  of  the  Board  requires  Mr.  Brogan  to  visit  each  of  the  agri- 
cultural schools  three  times  a year.  Considering  that  they  are  scattered 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  that  many  of  them  are  very  inaccessible 
and  that  the  total  number  now  amounts  to  120,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
one  man  can  make  three  efficient  inspections  of  them  all  within  the  year. 

I would,  therefore,  respectfully  say  that  the  interests  of  the  department 
imperatively  require  that  the  inspection  staff  be  increased.  There  are  ti 
ways  in  which  this  could  be  done.  One  is  by  appointing  another  Inspector 
and  to  divide  Ireland  into  two  divisions ; and  to  place  Mr.  Brogan 
charge  of  one  district,  and  the  new  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  other 
Another  and  a better  plan  would  be  to  make  the  managers  of  the  pro 
vincial  and  district  model  agricultural  establishments  of  the  " s' 

trict  Agricultural  Inspectors.  To  he  an  efficient  Agricultural  Inspector  a 
man  should  not  only  have,  in  early  life,  been  accustomed  to ’ 
pursuits,  but  he  should  mix  with  farmers  and  have  the  immediate  mana 
ment  of  some  particular  farm  or  farms,  so  that  m his  round  of  inspection 
he  could  talk  with  authority  from  his  own  observation.  . . 

The  obvious  means  of  promoting  this  is  to  make  the  agnciilturists  oi 
the  principal  model  farms  local  Agricultural  Inspectors.  Competent  men 
placed  in  this  position  would  not  only  render  effective  aid  m directing  the 
agricultural  schools  and  advancing  the  agricultural  department,  but  be 
also  capable  of  rendering  most  essential  service  to  the  State  in  promoting 

the  general  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country.  _ . 

The  adoption  of  this  suggestion  would,  at  first,  appear  to  involv  e a heavy 
outlay  ; hut  I am  prepared  to  show  the  Commissioners  that  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  carrying  out  the  suggestion  with  little,  if  any,  additiona 
expense.  I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedieDt  servant. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  <fce.  Thomas  Baldwin. 
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Appendix f. 0.  2. — Report  on  Agricultural  Schools,  inspected  during  the 
year  1867,  by  M.  Brogan,  esq.,  Agricultural  Inspector. 

4,  Drumcoudra-terrace,  Dublin 
August  16,  1868. 

• OTJ..,  Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I beg  to  submit  my 
«<?•  General  Annual  Report  on  the  agricultural  schools  inspected  by  me  durinc 
the  past  year ; and,  in  the  first  place,  I consider  it  proper  to  prefix  the 
following  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  my  time  was  employed, 
and  of  the  amount  of  official  duty  performed  by  me  during  the  period  in- 
cluded in  this  Report:— 


.Reports  on 
Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

AT.  Ttmarvn 


Employment  op  Time. 

Engaged  on  ordinary  inspection  duty,  . . . . . f 211  days. 

Engaged  on  special  duty,  effecting  annual  valuations,  marking  answer- 
ing in  ‘'Written  Examination 11  Papers  of  Agricultural  Boarders, 

■Writing  reports,  &c.,  . . * . s ■ s . , . gQ 

On  leave  of  absence  during  vacation,  &c.,  . , . , . 29  " 

Sundays  and  official  holidays,  ........  " 

Total,  i i . * t . . , 865  „ 


Official  Duty  Performed. 

Ordinary  visits  of  inspection  reported  upon  in  the  usual  manner,  . . 247 

Special. visits  for  valuations,  &cM 20 

Total  distance  (statute  miles)  travelled  on  official  duty,  s t . ,11  504 

Average  distance  travelled  to  each  visit  of  inspection,  . . . . 46^ 


Distribution  op  Inspection* 


Class  of  School. 

First  Class  or  “ Model,” 
Second  ,,  or  “ Ordinary,”  . 
School  Gardens,  . k * 


Number  of  timea  inspected. 


Once. 

Twice.  Three  fimes.  Four  times. 

All  more  than  once. 

24  IS 

3 

60  14  1 

All  more  than  once. 

3 1 1 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  schools  of  all  classes  under  my  inspec- 
tion on  31st  December,  1867,  was  111,  classified  as  follows: — 

First  Class  or  “ Model  " i Hnd,er  ®xciusive  control  of  Commissioners,  . *20  ) 

c.  I Under  local  management,  : . . . 17  j. 

Second  Class  or  “ Ordinary”  (all  under  local  management),  ...  69 

School  Gardens,  . J |ln(Jer  exclusive  management  of  Commissioners,  lie 
1 Under  local  management,  . „ . i 4 j ° 

Total,  t 111 

The  following  table  shows  their  distribution  in  provinces  : — 


Clasa  of  School. 


Provinces. 

First  Class. 

Ordinary. 

School 

Gardens. 

Total 

Ulster, 

. 10 

21 

1 

32 

Munster,  . 

. 14 

is 

29 

Leinster,  . . 

8* 

14 

1 

23 

Connaught,  s 

5 

19 

3 

27 

Total, 

. 37* 

5 

lit 

Model  Agricultural  Schools.— The  number  of  agricultural  schools  of 
this  class  in  connexion  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  shows  a decrease  of 

This  number  does  not  include  the  Albert  Institution  at  Glasnevin,  which  is  not  under  my 
inspection. 
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one  from  the  number  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year — the  Appendix  F. 
Eglinton  (Templemoyle)  Agricultural  School,  county  Derry,  under  local  Reporta  on 
management,  having  been  struck  off  the  roll  during  the  past  year,  in  con-  Agri- 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  the  negociation  to  have  it  re-organized  and  con- 
tinued  in  operation  under  a new  system  of  management.  The  number  of 

agricultural  schools  of  this  class  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Com-  

missioners  (20)  continues  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  my  last  General  Report,  Brogan, 
and  no  change  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year  in  the  number  of  esq' 
those  in  which  the  farming  department  is  worked  for  the  public  account. 

As  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  Annual  Report,  furnishes  the  most  ample 
details  of  the  working  and  progress  of  the  schools  of  this  class  under  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  Board,  I shall  confine  my  observations,  with 
reference  to  this  class  of  agricultural  schools,  to  those  under  “local  manage- 
ment.” Of  the  latter,  the  Loughash  First  Class  Agricultural  School, 
county  Tyrone,  is  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  efficiently  and 
successfully  conducted.  Its  working  during  the  past  year  has  been  emi- 
nently successful,  both  in  its  educational  and  industrial  departments.  It 
continues  to  have  its  full  compliment  of  agricultural  boarders,  whose 
proficiency,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  return  that  appears  in  a subsequent 
part  of  this  Report,  exhibits  the  most  satisfactory  progress.  The  balance- 
sheet  of  the  farming  department  for  the  past  year  is  an  improvement  on 
that  which  I inserted  in  my  last  Annual  Report  as  an  evidence  of  the 
marked  success  attendant  on  the  effective  cultivation  of  the  “model  farm.” 

The  past  year’s  balance-sheet  shows  a gain  of  £175  9s.  Id.,  against  £166 
9s.  6^d.  for  the  previous  year  ; and  this  gain  on  a farm,  won  by  incessant 
toil  from  the  mountain  waste,  and  still  labouring  under  very  serious  dis- 
advantages of  climate  and  local  situation,  affords  a useful  and  encouraging 
example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  skill  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of 
the  most  formidable  difficulties.  It  also  bIiows  what  an  immense  amount 
of  undeveloped  resources  that  would  prove  a most  profitable  investment  for 
the  skill  and  capital  of  the  land  improver,  are  lying  neglected  in  this 
country,  as  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  unproductive  land  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Ireland  far  more  susceptible  of  improvement  than  the  Lough- 
ash Model  Farm  was  prior  to  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Moore’s  labours 
upon  it.  I am  glad  to  find  that  the  Commissioners  have  marked  their 
approval  of  Mr.  Moore’s  efficient  services  in  the  great  work  of  agricultural 
improvement  by  increasing  their  support  to  the  establishment  under  his 
charge. 

The  other  agricultural  schools  of  this  class  continue  to  be  conducted 
with  a very  fair  amount  of  efficiency ; but  there  are  no  peculiar  or  excep- 
tional circumstances  connected  with  their  working  which  necessarily 
require  any  special  notice  or  explanation.  The  Rahan  Model  Agricultural 
School  (King’s  county)  was  suspended  for  a short  time,  owing  to  the 
decease  of  the  late  teacher,  Mr.  H.M‘Monagle  ; but  his  nephew,  who  acted 
as  assistant  in  the  literary  school,  having  been  appointed  to  succeed  him, 

I examined  and  recommended  him  to  be  recognized  as  agricultural  teacher 
in  April,  1867,  and  I am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  report  that,  at  my  sub- 
sequent visits,  I had  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  creditable  and 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  was  discharging  his  duties  in  my  depart- 
ment. His  success  as  an  agricultural  teacher,  both  in  the  school  and  on 
the  model  farm,  shows  how  carefully  he  must  have  attended  to,  and  how 
well  he  must  have  profited  by  the  industrial  teaching  and  example  with 
which  he  became  familiarized  while  occupying  the  subordinate  positions  of 
monitor  and  assistant  in  the  school  of  which  he  has  now  the  principal 
charge. 

Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.- — -The  number  of  agricultural  schools  of 
this  class  continues  steadily  to  increase.  Four  additional  schools  were 
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ApperuiixF.  received  into  connexion  with  the  agricultural  department  during  the  past 
ReportT on  year>  viz‘  :~ 


Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

M.  Brogan , 
esq. 


Ulster, 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


Total, 


I examined  and  reported  favourably  on  another  application  of  this 
class  (Tullycrine,  Co.  Clare,  on  the  estate  of  Col.  Vandeleur,  m.p.,  and 
under  his  patronage)  j but,  as  ray  report  could  not  be  transmitted  till 
near  the  close  of  the  past  year,  it  could  not  be  received  into  connexion 
till  the  present  year  (1868).  I expect  that  all  these  additional  agricul- 
tural schools  will  be  conducted  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  will  be  effec- 
tive in  advancing  agricultural  progress  and  intelligence  in  their  respective 
localities. 

The  schools  of  this  class  in  connexion  at  the  commencement  of  the 
past  year  continue,  on  the  whole,  to  be  conducted  with  a fair  degree  of 
efficiency.  While  none  have  retrograded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deserve 
to  be  struck  off  the  roll,  several  have  so  advanced  in  efficiency  as  to 
deserve  to  be  raised  to  a higher  grade,  or  at  least  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
higher  amount  of  remuneration  than  is  granted  to  this  class  under  the 
existing  regulations.  I have  already,  during  the  past  year,  recommended 
that  the  Carragorru  school,  county  Mayo,  and  the  Balleighan  school, 
county  Donegal,  should  be  raised  to  the  grade  of  Model,  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  superior  efficiency,  but  as  the  extent  of  the  school-farms  con- 
nected with  them  fairly  entitles  them  to  this  advancement.  . There  are 
other  schools  of  this  class  equally  well  entitled  to  this  distinction  in  con- 
sequence of  their  efficient  working,  such  as  Ballinvally,  county  Westmeath, 
Ballyminton,  county  Roscommon,  Glane,  county  Kildare,  &c.,  which  I 
cannot  at  present  recommend,  owing  to  the  too  limited  extent  of  their 
model  farms,  and  which  must  therefore  continue  in  the  same  grade  as  at 
present  till  an  opportunity  may  arise  for  increasing  the  extent  of  land 
connected  with  them. 

School  Gardens. — The  number  of  industrial  schools  of  this  class  under- 
went no  change  during  the  past  year.  That  at  Glasnevin,  under  the 
management  of  the  Commissioners,  and  which  still  continues  the  most 
extensive  and  best  organized  institution  of  this  kind,  claims  the  first 
notice.  Its  industrial  department,  as  stated  in  former  reports,  consists  of 
two  sections  : — 


I.  The  School-garden,  worked  for  the  account  of  the  Commissioners.. 

II.  The  “ Allotment  garden”  worked  for  the  account  of  those  pupils 
of  the  “ Industrial  Class,”  who  may  be  found  deserving  of  having  allot- 
ments assigned  to  them  to  cultivate  on  their  own  account. 


The  school-garden  contains  very  little  over  a statute  acre  available  for 
cultivation.  It  is  worked  partly  by  hired  labour,  and  partly  by  the 
labour  of  the  pupils,  who  receive  a slight  weekly  remuneration  for  their 
services.  The  “Balance-sheet”  for  the  past  year  shows  a gain  of  £23 
11s.  I \dL.y  the-  highest  that  has  been  realized  for  many  years  past,  and  I 
expect  that,  when  proper  precautions  shall  have  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  fruit  from  being  exposed  to  depredation,  by  putting  the  boundary 
walls  and  railing  in  a fit  state  to  keep  out  intruders,  this  gain  will  be 
very  considerably  increased.  _ , 

The  Allotment-garden,  consisting  of  sixty-six  statute  perches,  is  divided 
into  six  allotments,  the  senior  pupil  holding  the  best,  and  the  junior  the 
worst,  or  least  productive  allotment,  from  which  he  is  transferred  to  more 
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productire  allotments,  according  as  vacancies  arise.  The  following  table  AppendixF. 
will  show  the  result  of  the  working  of  these  allotments  for  the  past  Rep^Ton 
year  : — ■ Agri- 

Glasnevin  Industrial  National  School  Garden  Allotments. — Results  School1 
shown  by  Balance  Sheets  for  year  ended  31st  December,  1867.  Farms. 


Allotment. 

Cultivator. 

Area. 

Total 

Expenses. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Total 

Profit. 

Aereable 

Profit. 

Stat.  perches. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d.\ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

A, 

Patrick  Levans, 

12 

1 19 

1 

4 3 7 K 

2 

4 

64 

29  13  10 

B. 

Edmond  Hannigan, 

11 

1 13 

i 

3 19  6' 

2 

6 

5 

33  15  1 

c, 

John  Rvan,  . 

11 

1 7 

3 

3 17  91 

2 

10 

64 

36  15  1 

D, 

David  Orr,  . 

12 

2 3 

1U 

4 7 44 

2 

3 

5 , 

28  18  10 

E, 

Thomas  Tallant,  . 

10 

1 15 

5 A 

3 1 4 

1 

5 

10.4 

20  14  0 

F, 

James  Tallant, 

10 

1 7 

oi 

2 14  10 

1 

7 

22  2 0 

Total,  . 

66 

10  6 

01 

22  4 54 

11 

18 

5 

28  18  0 
Average. 

M.Broqan, 

esq. 


The  iougligly  nu  School-garden,  county  Roscommon,  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Billon,  and  under  the  management  of  his  excellent  agent,  Charles 
Strickland,  esq.,  stands  next  in  importance  to  Glasnevin.  Like  Glasnevin, 
its  industrial  department  is  divided  into  two  sections — the  school-garden 
and  the  allotments  of  the  Industrial  class  pupils,  which,  instead  of  being 
immediately  connected  with  the  school  as  at  Glasnevin,  are  scattered  over 
the  district,  in  connection  with  the  pupils’  homes,  and  hence  called  !i:  Home 
allotments.”  In  my  last  Annual  Report,  I felt  it  necessary  to  direct 
attention  to  the  falling  off  in  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  the  operations 
of  the  industrial  department,  as  evidenced  at  the  “ Annual  Exhibition  ” 
that  is  held  about  the  middle  of  autumn  in  each  year,  and  which  was 
much  under  average  merit  in  1866.  I now  feel  happy  in  being  enabled 
to  report  that  this  falling  off  has  been  of  but  a temporary  nature,  the 
result  of  a combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  that  it  has 
been  amply  made  up  for  by  the  very  marked  and  gratifying  progress  that 
has  been  effected  during  the  past  year.  The  last  annual  exhibition,  of 
which  1 have  already  furnished  a special  and  fully  detailed  report,  was 
the  most  successful,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  exhibitors,  the  quality 
of  the  produce  exhibited,  and  the  creditable  state  of  the  allotment  gardens 
from  which  this  produce  was  raised,  of  any  that  has  yet  taken  place. 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  last  exhibition  held 
10th  October,  1867. 

£ s.  d. 


Sec.  I.  Best  cultivated  "home  allotments,”  sis  prizes,  ranging  from  £1  to 

2s.  6d., _ . .300 

i»  II.  Best  collection  of  garden  produce  grown  by  exhibitor,  seven  prizes,  ranging 

from  10s.  to  2s*  . . . . . ..200 

i>  III.  Best  arranged  and  kept  homestead,  yard,  manure,  offices,  &c.,  five  prizes, 

ranging  from  10s.  to  2s.  6d.,  . . . . . . I 10  0 

i.  IV.  Best  proficiency  in  agricultural  knowledge,  as  tested  by  a special  examina- 
tion previously  hefd  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  agricultural  lesson 
book,  ’ . 0 10  0 


In  the  three  remaining  schools  of  this  class,  the  industrial  operations 
are  confined  to  the  school  gardens,  which  are  very  limited  in  extent. 
They  are  very  well  cultivated,  however,  and,  apart  from  the  useful  prac- 
tical instruction  in  gardening  economy  which  they  afford  to  the  pupils, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that,  from  the  neat  and  tasteful  manner  in  which 
they  are  arranged  and  kept,  they  materially  contribute  towards  origin- 
ating and  confirming  habits  of  taste,  neatness,  and  order  in  the  minds  of 
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AppendixF.  their  pupils.  It  is  therefore  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  number  of 
Re  "orts  on  industrial  schools  of  this  class  is  not  much  greater  than  at  present,  and 
Agri-  B that  such  a simple  and  practicable  agency  for  promoting  industrial  im- 
cultural  proyement,  -where  land  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a model  farm  could 
Farm!  not  obtained,  is  not  more  extensively  availed  of. 

1 Agricultural  Instruction. — Three  classes  of  pupils  continue  to  receive 

M.  Brogan,  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  Agricultural 
es?‘  schools,  viz.  : — 

I.  Boarders,  both  paying  and  free , confined  to  the  First  class  or  Model 
Agricultural  schools,  especially  to  those  Under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Commissioners. 

II.  Agricultural  Class  pupils  who  receive  theoretic  instruction  in  agri- 
culture in  all  schools  connected  with  the  Agricultural  department,  and 
who  attend  occasionally  on  the  Model  farms  for  practical  instruction,  -when- 
ever any  work  of  an  instructive  character  is  in  progress. 

III.  Industrial  class  pupils  who  work  regularly  on  the  model  farms  for 
a specified  time,  before  or  after  school  hours,  and  who  receive  a slight 
amount  of  remuneration  for  their  labour,  partly  from  the  Commissioners, 
and  partly  from  local  sources. 

Agricultural  Boarders. — The  number  of  pupils  of  this  class  under  in- 
struction in  the  model  agricultural  schools  at  the  close  of  the  past  year 
exhibits,  I regret  to  state,  a considerable  decrease  from  the  number  under 
instruction  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  This  decrease  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  Eglinton  (Templemoyle)  Model  Agricul- 
tural School,  as  in  all  the  other  agricultural  schools  in  which  such  pupils 
are  received,  the  average  attendance  of  former  years  continues  to  be  main- 
tained. This  attendance,  however,  is  still  far  short  of  what  these  schools  are 
capable  of  accommodating.  Having  in  previous  reports  fully  accounted 
for  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  attendance  of  this  class  of  agricultural 
pupils,  foremost  amongst  whieh  are  the  comparative  scarcity  of  agricultural 
labourers,  rendering  it  inconvenient  to  the  small  farmers  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  their  sons  as  intern  pupils  at  agricultural  schools  when  they 
attain  an  age  that  fits  them  for  affording  useful  assistance  in  farming 
operations  at  home,  and  the  comparative  indifference  that  must  continue 
to  exist  regarding  the  acquisition  of  agricultural  knowledge  so  long  as  the 
subsequent" application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
of  this  country  remains  a matter  of  doubt  or  insecurity. 

I continue  to  devote  the  necessary  amount  of  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  this  class  of  pupils,  and  to  test  their  progress  and 
proficiency  at  proper  intervals  by  searching  “oral”  and  “written  exami- 
nations.” Their  application  to,  and  progress  in,  their  agricultural  studies 
during  the  past  year  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  final  result  of  the 
examinations  held  towards  tlie  close  of  the  past  year  showed  an  average 
value  of  58*7  per  cent,  for  the  answering  of  those  boarders  whose  profi- 
ciency I was  enabled  to  test  by  a “ written  examination,”  being  an  im- 
provement of  ’9  per  cent,  on  the  average  proficiency  exhibited  at  the 
corresponding  examination  for  the  previous  year,  1S6  6. 

The  following  examination  papers  used  at  the.  last  examinations,  and 
the  tabulated  result  of  the  answering  will  serve  to  show  the  several  mat- 
ters with  which  they  were  expected  to  become  acquainted,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  progress  effected  in  these  subjects  at  the  time  of  these  exami- 
nations : — 
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Questions  proposed  at  “ Written  Examinations  ” of  Agricultural A pi>endixF : 
Boarders  in  year  1867.  Reports  on 

Agri- 

First,  or  Easy  Examination  Paper.  cultural 

* School 


1.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  soil ; and  state  which  is  best,  and  which  __L 

worst  adapted  for  profitable  cultivation.  # M-  Sro9' 

2.  State  the  sources  whence  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  is  derived  • es$- 
the  proper  centage  of  such  in  a soil  of  fair  average  composition  ; what 

soil  contains  it  in  greatest , and  wliat  soil  in  least  proportion  ? 

3.  State  the  various  elementary  substances  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  soils  and  plants,  distinguishing  organic  from  i?iorga?ric. 

4.  In  what /on?is  and  by  what  organs  do  plants  imbibe  their  food  ? 

Besides  a favourable  soil,  and  a sufficient  supply  of  food,  what 

natural  forces  or  agencies  are  essential  to  perfect  the  work  of  vegetation? 

6.  State  to  what  waste  “farmyard”  or  other  putrescent  manure  is 

liable  when  carelessly  managed,  and  by  what  simple  means  such  loss  may 
be  prevented  ? . 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  enriching  manure,  and  what  kind  of  manure  is 
best  for  this  purpose  ? 

8.  What  is  the  offices  of  an  altering  manure,  and  -what  manure  is  most 
commonly  and  effectively  employed  for  this  purpose  1 

9.  On  what  other  practices  besides  manuring  should  an  intelligent 
farmer  depend  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  his  land  ? 

10.  What  are  the  main  objects  to  he  kept  in  view  in  the  thorough 
drainage  of  land  ? 

11.  State  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  thorough  drainage  of 

wet  land.  . . 

12.  State  the  advantages  of  autumn  tillage  of  land,  and  from  its  being 
exposed  to  atmospheric  action  during  the  winter  \ and  what  kind  of  soil 
is  most  benefited  by  this  early  tillage. 

13.  State  what  is  decomposition;  what  natural  agents  are  required  to 
effect  it  j and  how  it  may  be  hastened  or  retarded,  according  as  the  farmer 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  promote  or  check  its  progress. 

14.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  “ preparatory  culture  and  state  what 
points  require  attention  in  the  preparatory  culture  of  land  designed  for 
green  crops. 

15.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  “ after  culture  j”  state  what  class  of  our 
cultivated  crops  require  it  the  most ; what  points  require  to  be  attended 
to  in  effecting  it ; and  how  its  careful  performance  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  crop,  and  improves  the  soil. 

16.  State  the  advantages  of  the  drill  system  of  culture,  both  in  respect 
to  root  crops  and  grain  crops. 

17.  State  what  mixture  of  grasses  you  would  sow  in  a six-course 
rotation  (three  years’  grass)  j and  the  proportion  of  each  kind  per  statute 
acre. 

18.  What  had  effects  follow  from  sowing  grain  crops  too  thickly,  and 
what  quantity  of  seed  would  be  sufficient  for  a statute  acre  of  medium 
land,  if  sown  with  the  corn  drill  1 

19.  State  the  advantages  of  growing  “stolen”  or  intermediate  crops  \ 
what  farm  crops  are  best  suited  to  be  grown  in  this  way ; at  what  times 
may  they  be  sown  j and  when  may  they  be  expected  to  be  ready  for 
cattle  feeding  1 

20.  State  what  class  of  our  cultivated  crops  are  most  exhausting  to  the 
-oil  • explain  the  various  reasons  why  they  are  more  exhausting  than 
other  crops  , and  state  the  various  ways  by  which  their  exhaustive  effects 
may  bfe  prevented. 
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Second,  or  Difficult  Paper. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  <c  proximate  principles and  state  those 
existing  in  plants  and  animals,  distinguishing  azotked  from  non-a-otized  i 

2.  State  the  use  of  the  azotized  vegetable  compounds  in  animal  nutri- 
tion ? 

3.  State  under  what  condition  a given  weight  of  food  will  produce  the 
greatest  effect  in  increasing  the  size  and  weight  of  the  animal;  and  how, 
by  our  knowledge  of  these  conditions,  we  may  economize  cattle  food  ? 

4.  State  the  most  approved  breed  of  horned  cattle,  and  the  most  pro- 
minent marks  or  characteristics  of  such  breed. 

5.  State  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  breeding 
and  management  of  live  stock,  by  attention  to  which  their  shape  and 
valuable  qualities  may  be  progressively  improved. 

6.  State  the  different  natural  combinations  in  which  lime  is  known  to 
exist ; those  in  which  it  is  found  most  abundantly,  and  those  in  which  it 
is  most  rarely  met  with  ; and  by  what  simple  process  these  combinations 
may  be  decomposed,  and  the  lime  obtained  in  its  free  or  caustic  condi- 
tion 1 

7.  State  the  per-centage  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  in  pure  carbonate  of 
lime  ; and  what  description  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  purest '? 

8.  State  the  various  effects  of  lime  on  soils.  On  what  soils  its  action 
is  most  effective  ; and  on  what  soils  it  would  be  useless  or  inj tirious  when 
applied  by  itself,  in  its  caustic  condition  ? 

9.  Explain  how  it  would  be  injurious  to  mix  quick  lime  with  farmyard, 
or  other  putrescent  manure. 

10.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  tc  fixing  ammonia”  or  any  other  volatile 
ingredient  of  manure  ; and  state  what  substances  you  would  employ  for 
this  purpose  ? 

11.  State  the  advantages  resulting  from  following  a regular  “rotation 
of  cropping  and  what  rotation  would  be  best  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  farmers  ? 

12.  What  description  of  land  is  most  expensive  to  thorough-drain ; and 
what  is  about  the  average  expense  per  statute  acre  of  thorough  drainage  ? 

13.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  drains  employed  in  thorough  drain- 
age, and  the  use  of  each  ; and  state  under  what  circumstances  suh-main 
drains  are  required  ? 

14.  State  the  losses  resulting  from  permitting  grain  or  hay  crops  to 
remain  too  long  uncut,  till  they  become  over-ripe  ; and  what  is  the  proper 
stage  of  growth  at  which  to  cut  each  ? 

15.  What  is  the  proper  temperature  for  a dairy,  and  how  may  such 
temperature  be  maintained  at  an  equable  standard  throughout  the  year  ? 

16.  State  how  would  yon  prepare  home-made  superphosphate  manure : 
to  what  crops  would  you  apply  it ; and  at  what  rate  per  acre  when  used 
alone  ? 

17.  State  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  most  improved 
implements  of  husbandry. 

18.  State  the  different  forces  or  “ motive  powers  ” employed  to  work 
heavy  agricultural  machines  ; and  which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  certain 
when  it  can  be  made  available  in  sufficient  amount  ? 

19.  State  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  manage- 

ment of  <f  house-fed”  cattle ; and  what  weight  of  roots  (turnips  or  man- 
golds) would  be  a fair  daily  allowance  for  a fattening  beast  of  average 
size,  with  a sufficient  amount  of  hay,  &c.  ? , 

20.  Name  the  most  valuable  ingredients  of  farmyard  manure,  an 
state  what  portable  manures  supply  these  ingredients  in  largest  propor- 
tion? 
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Questions  in  “ Agricultural  Calculations.”  AppendixF. 

1.  Wliat  should  it  cost  to  enclose  a square  field,  containing  2a.  3b.  20p.  Agrh*3  °U 

(statute),  designed  for  permanent  pasture,  -with  a wall  4 feet  high,  at  a cultural 
contract  rate  of  3s.  9 d.  per  lineal  perch  ? School 

2.  A rectangular  field,  measuring  6S5  links  in  length,  by  324  links  in  *arm3‘ 
breadth,  requires  to  be  limed,  at  the  rate  of  60  barrels  per  statute  acre,  i» f. Brogan, 
what  will  such  liming  cost,  allowing  the  lime  to  be  delivered  on  the  land 

at  the  rate  of  Is.  2d.  per  barrel  ? 

3.  On  a meadow-field  the  produce  of  a statute  perch  is  found  to  weigh, 
in  the  fresh  state,  10£  stones,  and,  as  it  is  found,  by  practical  experience, 
that  the  yield  of  hay  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  green 
grass,  what  should  be  the  acreable  value  of  the  hay-crop  on  such  a field, 
allowing  it  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s.  per  ton? 

4.  In  a turnip-field  the  produce  of  an  average  drill,  measuring  42 
perches  long,  and  2-^feet  wide,  is  pulled,  and  after  being  “topped  and  tailed,” 
found  to  weigh  23J  cwt.,  what  will  be  the  acreable  produce  at  this  rate, 
and  its  value  at  14s.  per  ton  ? 

5.  What  extent  of  green-crop  land  can  be  manured,  at  the  rate  of  30 
tons  per  statute  acre,  by  a heap  of  farmyard  manure  4o  feet  long,  lo  feet 
broad,  and  8 feet  deep,  a cubic  yard  of  average  density  being  found  to 
weigh  18  cwt.  ? 

6.  A farmer  being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  threshed  oats 
in  his  barn,  levels  it,  and  finds  it  to  cover  a space  of  14  ft.  X ft.  to  a 
depth  of  34  inches,  how  many  bushels  of  grain  does  it  contain,  the  capa- 
city of  a bushel  being  221S‘I93  cubic  inches,  and  allowing  each  bushel 
to  weigh  42  lbs.,  what  is  its  value  at  the  rate  of  9s.  4 d.  per  cwt.  ? 


Return  of  Answering  of  Agricultural  Boarders  at  last  “Written 
Examinations”  for  the  year  1867,  in  Six  of  the  principal  Agricultural 
Schools  of  the  “ First  Class.” 


Pupils’  Names. 

Per- 

centage 

Literary  Character  of  Answering. 

answer- 

ing. 

Penmanship. 

Spelling. 

Punctuation. 

0 • 

1 
'Sj 
b 
o 

Michael  Callaghan, 
Patrick  Mf Kinney, 
Bernard  Gormley, 
William  Logue,  . 
Henry  McGuxk,  . 
Peter  Devine, 
Michael  Carton, 
Jas.  M‘Laughlin,  . 
Philip  Doherty,  . 
Bernard  Conway,  . 
Jas.  Colhoun, 

Pat.  J.  McFeely,  . 
Matthew  Stobie,  . 

92 
91 
90 
90 
as 
87 
86 
84 
60  h 
7 6h 
64| 
55 
35 

Middling. 

Do. 

Fair. 

Do. 

Bad. 

Do. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Bad. 

Do. 

Do. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Incorrect. 

Correct. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Correct. 

Incorrect. 

Do. 

Tolerably  correct. 
Correct. 

T olerably  correct. 
Correct. 
Incorrect. 
Tolerably  correct. 
Incorrect. 

Defective. 
Tolerably  correct. 
Defective. 
Tolerably  correct. 
Do. 

Defective. 
Tolerably  correct. 
Do. 

Defective. 
Tolerably  correct. 
Defective. 

Do. 

Do. 

Average, 

73*3 

if 

ei 

Matthew  O'Neill, . 
Samuel  M*Gahey,  . 
Michael  Kelly, 

75 

73 

30 

Fair. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Correct. 

Incorrect. 

Tolerably  correct. 
Do. 

Defective. 

Ii 

Average, 

59-3 

[continued. 
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Return  of  Answering  of  Agricultural  Boarders  at  last  “Written 
Examinations,”  for  the  year  1867,  in  Six  of  the  Principal  Agricul- 
tural Schools  of  the  First  Glass — continued. 


School. 

Pupils’  Names. 

Per- 

centage 

Literary  Character  of  Answering. 

answer- 

ing. 

Penmanship. 

Spelling. 

Punctuation. 

f 

John.  Heighingtou, 

69 

Fair. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Martin  Moore, 

62 

Pretty  fair. 

Bad. 

Defective. 

John  Driver, 

37 

Middling. 

Do. 

Do. 

h 

Average, 

56 

J ohn  Heron, . 

70 

Fair. 

Incorrect. 

Tolerably  correet. 

Arthur  Hurley, 

65 

Do. 

Correct. 

Do. 

S' 

Anthony  O'Neill,  . 

63 

Pretty  fair. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Do. 

e 

William  Bailly,  . 

62 

Middling. 

Incorrect. 

Do. 

George  Ronaldson, 

60 

Pretty  fair. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Defective. 

John  F.  Jeffrey,  . 

50 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Do. 

Daniel  Hennessy,  . 

46 

Fair. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Robert  Russell, 

26 

Bad. 

Do. 

Defective. 

Average, 

55-25 

Thomas  Lewis, 

79 

Middling. 

Incorrect. 

Defective. 

Thomas  Seymour, . 

66 

Do. 

Correct. 

Tolerably  correct. 

William  Ryan, 

61 

Fair. 

Do. 

Defective, 

Fras.  P.  O’Rorke, 

57 

Good. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Do. 

William  Musgrave, 

53 

Middling. 

Incorrect. 

Do. 

A 

Samuel  Jervcis,  . 

41) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.2 

Michael  Goonan,  . 

47 

Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

William  Bushell,  . 

45 

Do. 

Correct. 

Do. 

•5 

James  Hartnett,  . 

45 

Fair. 

Incorrect. 

Do, 

• 

John  Greene, 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pat.  Fitzpatrick,  . 

39 

Do. 

Tolerably  correct 

Tolerably  correct. 

Jeremiah  Kennedy, 

28 

Bad. 

Incorrect. 

Defective. 

Average, 

51 

Major  Dimond, 

74 

Good. 

Correct. 

Tolerably  correct. 

Pierce  Wall, 

63 

Fair. 

Incorrect. 

Do. 

Daniel  Lacey, 

61 

Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thomas  Kelly, 

57 

Fair. 

Tolerably  correct 

Do. 

a 

Laurence  Simmons 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

John  W.  Roberts, 

50 

Good. 

Correct. 

Do. 

Maurice  Kearney, 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

5 • 

William  Conway, 

19 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Defective. 

Maurice  Mullaly, 

2 

Middling. 

Do. 

Do. 

Average, 

46 

Agricultural' Day  Pupils. — The  attendance  of  this  class  . of  pupils,  which 
includes  all  those  that  read  the  Agricultural  hooks  in  the  schools  of  all 
classes  connected  with  the  Agricultural  department,  exhibits  an  increase 
of  about  8 per  cent,  over  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year  (1866)  ; hut,  as  this  increase  is  only  about  equal  to  the 
number  composing  the  Agricultural  classes  in  the  four  ordinary  Agricul- 
tural schools  received  into  connexion  during  the  past  year  ; the  attend- 
ance in  the  pre-existing  agricultural  schools  remains  nearly  the  same.  At 
my  several  examinations  during  the  past  year  I found  a very  fair  standard 
of  proficiency  to  prevail,  and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
agricultural  instruction  of  this  class  of  agricultural  pupils  continues  to 
receive  a due  amount  of  attention.  Such  of  them  as  are  eligible  for 
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admission  to  the  Albert  Institution,  Glasnevin,  and  who,  besides  exhibit-  AptmOxi. 
in„  an  aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of  agricnltnral  knowledge,  eymce  a Ra|,orts  on 
desire  for  a more  extended  and  complete  course  of  agricultural  training  ^i- 
and  instruction  than  could  be  available  in  the  local  agricultural  schools,  gjtajl 
I recommend  as  candidates  for  the  competitive  examinations,  success  m FamlSr 

which  now  constitutes  the  only  passport  for  admission  to  the  principal  

institution  ; and  several  were  recommended  in  this  manner  during  the  M.  Brogan, 
past  year  from  the  various  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  country. 

F Industrial  Classes.— The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  classes  at 
the  close  of  the  past  year  was  159,  being  an  increase  of  three  on  trie 
number  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  consequent  on  a grant 
bein"  made  towards  the  payment  of  an  Industrial  class  in  the  Curry 
Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Sligo.  Their  distribution  at  present 
amongst  the  different  classes  of  agricultural  schools  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  of  Pupils  paid. 


No.  of 

By  Com- 

Locally. 

Total. 

Schools. 

missioners, 

Model  Agricultural  Schools,  . 
Ordinary,  do. 

School  (hardens,  . • • 

11 

10 

2 

46 

28 

15 

34 

28 

8 

80 

56 

23 

Total, 

23 

89 

70 

159 

It  is  to  he  regretted  than  such  classes  cannot  he  organized  and  main- 
tained in  a greater  number  of  agricultural  schools,  as  they  are  capable,  when 
well-ordered,  of  being  of  material  service  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Model  farms,  while  laying  the  sure  foundation  of  habits  of  thrift,  skill, 
and  industry  for  themselves.  As  the  grants  in  aid  of  them  are  now  only 
made  on  condition  of  half  the  amount  requisite  for  the  payment  of  the 
class  beincr  contributed  locally,  either  by  the  patron  or  teacher,  their 
increased  number  would  add  very  little  to  the  annual  expense  of  the 
Agricultural  department. 

General  Remarks.— As  the  principal  object  of  the  Model  farms  connected 
with  the  agricultural  schools,  was,  besides  affording  suitable  practical 
instruction  in  improved  husbandry  to  the  pupils  of  the  agricultural  classes 
attending  them,  to  show  the  surrounding  farmers  to  what  extent  the 
resources  of  the  soil  were  capable  of  being  developed,  and  what  return 
it  was  capable  of  affording,  under  skilful  and  judicious  working,  for  the 
labour  and  capital  applied  to  its  improvement  and  perfect  culture,  it  may 
he  useful  and  interesting  to  show,  from  time  to  time,  how  this  object  is 
being  realized.  With  this  view,  I beg  to  submit  copies  of  the  annual 
Balance-sheets  for  the  past  year  of  a few  of  the  agricultural  schools  under 
local  management  which  I have  selected,  not  on  account  ol  the  profits 
realized  being  the  largest,  but  as  they  fairly  represent  the  average  con- 
ditions under  which  farming  economy  can  he  conducted  in  this  country. 
In  none  of  those  cases  which  I have  selected  do  the  soil,  climate,  or  local 
situation  offer  any  peculiar  advantages  which  could  in  the  slighest  degree 
tend  to  ensure  anything  further  than  fair  average  returns.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  some  of  these  cases,  owing  to  unfavourable  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate,  such  returns  could  hardly  be  expected. 

Gamjkill  Model  Fam— 1 This  farm  is  situate  in  county  Carlow  on  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborougli,  within  about  seven  English  miles 
of  the  town  and  railway  station  of  Bagnalstown,  which  is  its  nearest 
market  town.  It  occupies  a rather  elevated  and  exposed  situation  and 
the  soil,  being  derived  from  the  granite  rock  of  the  locality,  was  origin- 
ally very  poor  and  shallow,  hut  has  now  become  so  much  improved  as  to 
come  under  the  designation  of  a “ light  loam.”  The  total  extent  is  11a. 
2r>  IQp.  statute,  of  which  one  acre  of  the  part  most  unsuited  for  tillage 
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is  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture,  the  remainiugiO^-  acres  being  cropped 
on  a four-course  rotation.  The  live  stock  generally  kept  are  one  ponT, 
two  cows,  one  heifer,  one  calf,  six  to  ten  pigs,  and  occasionally  a few 
sheep.  The  receipts  are  chiefly  from  sale  of  young  cattle,  pigs,  and  frrajn 
no  roots,  and  but  very  little  dairy  produce  being  sold. 


Dr. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year  1867,  . 

,,  Amount  paid  for  labour, 

„ „ value  of  pupils’  labour,  5 

„ „ paid  for  farm  seeds,  . 4 14  1 

,,  „ for  live  stock  bought,  2 2 0 

„ „ feeding  stuffs,  do.,  . 34  10  7 

„ „ one  year’s  rent,  . .10  6 0 

„ „ rates  and  taxes, . .076 

„ balance,  being  gain  on  the 

year’s  farming,  . . . 31  19  6 


Total,  . . £197  4 4 


„ received  for  live 
stock  sold,  . . . 45  7 6 

Amount  received  for  dairy 
produce,  . . . .700 

Amount  received  for  eggs  and 

poultry 2 9 *24 

Amount  of  valuation  at  close 
of  year,  . . . . 122  5 34 


Total,  . .£197  4 4 


CtARRYHILL  Model  Farm. — Copy  of  Balance-Sheet  for  year  1 867. 


s.  d. 

102  0 0 
6 2 11 
1 9 


Contra — Cr.  £ s.  d. 

By  Amount  received  for  grain  sold,  13  12  4 

„ „ prize  for  best  root 


Glanduff  Model  Farm , county  Roscommon,  lies  about  one  mile  east  of 
the  public  road  leading  from  Atlilone  to  Roscommon,  and  is  about  nine 
statute  miles  distant  from  the  former  town.  It  is  situated  in  a low-lying 
district,  and  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  largest  expan- 
sions of  the  Shannon  (Lough  Ree),  with  plenty  of  bog  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  climate  is  rather  humid.  The  soil  is  a gravelly  loam, resting 
on  the  limestone  formation  ; aud  required  to  be  considerably  cleared  of 
stone  before  it  was  fitted  for  deep  aud  perfect  culture.  The  extent  is 
20a.  3a.  10p.  statute,  of  which  four  acres  of  low  marshy  ground  are 
in  permanent  grass ; and  the  remainder  is  cultivated  in  two  detached 
sections  on  the  “four" and  “ five-course  rotations.  The  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion of  the  entire  holding,  which,  contrary  to  what  usually  prevails,  is  in 
excess  of  the  rental,  is  only  £9  15s.,  which  will  give  a tolerably  fair  idea 
of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  land  before  it  was  improved  and  brought  to 
its  present  productive  condition  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  teacher. 


G-landuff  Model  Farm. — Copy  of  Balance-sheet  for  year  1867. 


Dr.  £ s.  d. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year  1867,  . 333  7 6 
„ Amount  paid  for  labour,  . 17  2 II J 
,,  „ value  of  pupils’  labour,  11  0 0 

„ „ paid  for  farm  seeds,  . 3 12  6 

„ „ for  manures,  . . 4 19  0 

„ „ feeding  stuffs,  . . 3 11  4 

„ „ implements  and  repairs,  3 0ft 

„ „ year's  rent  of  farm,  . 8 3 4 

,,  „ rates  and  taxes,  . 1 3 (J 

„ Balance,  being  gain  on  the 

year,  . . . 78  11  2^- 

Total,  . £464  10  10 


Contra — Cr.  £ s.  d. 

By  Amount  received  for  grain 

sold,  . . . 28  12  4 

„ Amount  received  for  pota- 
toes, &c.,  sold, . . . 3 11  6 

„ Amount  received  for  live 

stock  sold,  . . . GO  2 6 

„ Amouut  received  for  dairy 

produce,  . . . . 4 10  0 

„ Amount  received  for  eggs 

and  poultry,  . . . 8 1 9 6 

„ Amount  of  valuation  at  close 

of  year,  ....  357  15  0 

£464  10  10 


Crieve  Agricultural  School  Farm , county  Fermanagh. — This  farm  is  on 
the  property  ot  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  Bart.,  and  lies  about  four  miles  N.W. 
of  Brookborough,  and  about  seven  nearly  due  north  of  the  Maguire’s 
Bridge  railway  station  of  the  Irish  North-western  railway.  The  climate 
cannot  be  considered  unfavourable,  the  land  being  for  the  most  part  low, 
and  tolerably  well-sheltered.  The  soil  was  originally  a poor,  wet,  tena- 
cious clay ; but  it  has  been  all  thorough-drained,  deepened,  limed,  and 
enriched  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  teacher.  It  consists  of  10a.  2b.  30p. 
statute,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  waste  under  build- 
ings, roads,  fences,  &c.,  is  worked  on  the  “five-course  rotation,"  there 
being  no  “ permanent  grass"  required  in  consequence  of  the  second  years 
grass  being  allocated  exclusively  to  pasturage.  The  rent,  which  it  is  but 
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right  to  remark  has  not  been  raised  consequent  on  the  tenants’  improve-  AppendixF. 
rnents,  is  only  10s.  per  statute  acre,  which,  though  considerably  under 
the  present  letting  value,  was  high  enough  in  its  former  unimproved 
condition.  The  Poor-law  valuation  is  £7  15s. 

Crieve  Farm. — Copy  of  Balance-Sheet  for  year  1867. 


Dr. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year  1867, 

„ Amount  paid  for  labour, 
for  manures, 
for  farm  seeds,  . 
for  feeding  stuffs, 
for  cattle  purchased, 
year’s  rent  of  farm, 
fates  and  taxes,  . 

,,  Balance  being  gain  on  the 
year,  .... 


£ s.  d. 

52  3 0 
9 15  4 
5 0 0 

0 9 0 
5 0 0 
8 3 0 
5 12  0 

1 7 11 

58  5 6 


Contra—  Cr.  £ s.  d. 

By  amount  received  for  oats,  . 14  3 0 

„ ,,  „ for  flax,  . 15  10  0 

„ „ „ for  potatoes,  &c.,  6 12  9 

,,  „ „ cattle  sold,  . 40  0 0 

„ „ dairy  produce,  12  10  0 

„ 5,  _ „ eggs  & poultry,  3 9 0 

„ „ inventory  and  valua- 
tion at  close  of  year,  . 53  1 1 0 


Reports  on 
Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

M.  Broqan, 
esc/. 


Dirreendaragh  School  Farm , county  Kerry,  on  the  property  of  R. 
Mahony,  esq.,  of  Dromore  castle,  and  under  the  management  of  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  O’Sullivan,  p.p.,  Kenmare,  is  situated  near  the  high  road  from 
Killarney  to  Sneem,  at  about  eight  statute  miles  east  of  the  latter  village, 
and  ten  N.W.  of  Kenmare.  The  situation  is  bleak  and  exposed.  The 
soil,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  teacher’s  improvements  on  it,  about 
seven  years  ago,  was  of  the  most  unfavourable  and  unproductive  charac- 
ter (a  wild  heath),  the  only  advantage  being  that  it  afforded  due  facilities 
for  drainage.  Besides  this  first  and  indispensable  improvement,  a vast 
amount  of  labour  was  required  to  clear,  level,  and  bring  it  into  a state 
admitting  of  anything  like  perfect  culture.  The  Poor-law  valuation  is 
£2  os.,  but  the  proprietor  does  not  charge  any  rent  for  it.  Most  of  the 
produce  raised  on  this  small  holding  of  4 statute  acres,  only  3^  acres  of 
which  are  available  for  cultivation,  is  required  for  home  consumption  by 
the  teacher’s  family  ; but  the  amount  so  consumed  is  credited  to  the  farm 
at  its  fair  market- value. 


Dirreendaragh  School  Farm. — Copy  of  Balance-Sheet  for  year  1867. 


Dn. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Amount  of  valuation  at  com- 

mencement of  year  1867,  . 

20 

15 

0 

„ Amount  paid  for  labour. 

6 

16 

0 

» „ value  of  pupils’  labour. 

1 

0 

0 

„ „ paid  for  farm  seeds,  . 

3 

17 

10 

»s  „ for  manures, 

5 

6 

11 

55  „ for  cattle  purchased,  . 

8 

14 

0 

59  5,  for  feeding  stuffs, 

2 

13 

3 

•5  5i  Rent,  Is.,  rates  and 

taxes,  8s.  It/.,  . 

0 

9 

J 

,,  Balance,  being  gain  on  the 

year,  .... 

13 

15 

4 

Contra — Cr.  £ s.  d. 

By  Amount  received  for  grain 

sold,  . . . . 118 

„ Amount  received  for  roots 

sold,  . . . . 3 0 0 

„ Amount  received  for  cattle 

sold,  . . . . 9 15  0 

„ Amount  received  for  dairy- 

produce,  . . . . 2 10  0 

,,  Amount  received  for  eggs 

and  poultry,  . . . 10  0 

„ Value  of  farm  produce  used 
by  family,  viz.,  potatoes,  &c., 

£14  16s.  8 d. ; milk,  &c., 

£9  2s.  6d.,  . . . 23  19  2 

„ Amount  of  valuation  at  close 

of  year,  . . . . 22  J 6 


£63  7 5 


£63  7 5 


Tiermoglian  School  Farm , county  Kildare,  lies  about  four  statute  miles 
due  east  of  Kilcock  railway  station.  It  consists  of  two  statute  acres,  for 
which,  as  it  forms  part  of  the  school-site,  no  rent  is  paid  by  the  teacher, 
its  letting  value  to  an  ordinary  tenant  would  be  about  £2  10s.  per  annum, 
and  this  has  been  charged  against  it  in  the  Balance-sheet,  though  no  rent 
is  actually  paid.  It  is  cropped  on  the  ordinary  “ four-course  rotation,” 
and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  intermediate  or  “stolen 
crops.”  By  this  means,  with  the  purchase  of  some  hay,  and  meal  for 
pig-feeding,  the  teacher  manages  to  maintain  the  following  live  stock  on 
it one  cow,  one  calf,  one  pig,  and  some  poultry.  The  work,  with  the  es- 
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AppendixF.  be  enforced.  It  is  not  tbe  enlargement  of  farms,  but  the  enlargement  of 

tbe  intelligence  and  practical  skill  of  their  owners  that  is  required — not 

Reports  on  removal  of  what  is  falsely  considered  " surplus  population but  the 
cultural  removal  of  those  impediments  that  exist  to  the  application  of  labour  and 
School  capital  to  the  development  of  our  ample  agricultural  resources,  that  will 
Farms‘  he  found  the  right  panacea  for  remedying  the  industrial  and  social 
M. Brogan,  defects  aud  disorganization  of  the  land. 

«?•  I trust  it  will  be  found  that  the  National  school  farms  are  doing  good 
service  by  practically  proving  that  small  farms  can  be  worked  most  pro- 
fitably and  successfully  5 and  that,  while  affording  the  largest  amount  of 
useful  reproductive  employment  to  our  labouring  population,  they  return 
the  largest  proportion  of  profit  to  their  owners,  while  materially  pro- 
moting the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  by  the  increased  expendi 
ture  which  such  increased  profits  naturally  produce. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

M.  Brogan, 

Agricultural  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Marlborough-street,  Dublin. 


Return  of  Rain-fall  at  some  of  the  most  important  Stations  in  Ireland, 
for  the  year  1867. 


Location. 

Station. 

County. 

Rain-Fall  in  1867. 

Remarks. 

Total  depth 
in  Inches. 

Days  on  which 
*01  inohes  of 
rain  feU. 

North.  Coast, 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, 

41-20 

Not  given. 

Above  average. 

Ditto,  . 

Garvagh, 

Do. 

40-16 

192 

Do. 

South  Coast, 

Cork,  . 

Cork,  . 

42-69 

190 

Do. 

Ditto, 

Waterford,  . 

Waterford,  . 

39-15 

217 

Do. 

East  Coast, 

Belfast, 

Antrim, 

32-68 

173 

Under  average. 

Ditto, 

Dublin, 

Dublin, 

26-11 

136 

Lowest. 

Ditto,  . 

Wexford, 

Wexford, 

27-71 

130 

Under  average. 

"West  Coast, 

Valentia, 

Kerry,  . 

52-59 

237 

Highest. 

Ditto, 

Galway, 

Galway, 

43-09 

224 

Above  average. 

Ditto,  . 

Sligo,  . 

Sligo,  . 

43-56 

170 

Do. 

Inland  Stations,  . 

Armagh, 

Armagh, 

36-73 

191 

Under  average. 

Ditto,  . 

InniBtioge,  . 

Kilkenny,  . 

34-50 

Not  given. 

Do. 

Ditto,  . 

Parsonstown, 

King’s, 

28-11 

J33 

Do. 

Ditto,  . 

Killaloe,  . 

Clare,  . 

46-87 

196 

Do. 

Average,  . 

38-225 

182-5 

Above  average. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Rain-Fall  for  the  last  Four  Tears. 


Year. 

Average  depth 
of  Rain-fall. 

Average  No.  of 
Days  on 
which  Rain  fell. 

Remarks. 

1864, . 

35-69  inches 

Not  ascertained. 

Medium. 

1865, . 

36-36  ,, 

178 

Above  average. 

1866, . 

39-7  „ 

210 

Do. 

1867, . 

38-225  „ 

182-5 

Do. 

M.  Brogan, 


Agricultural  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  OPERATION 


31st  DECEMBER,  1867; 

WITH 

SUMMARY  IN  COUNTIES  AND  PROVINCES. 
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1867.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


List  of  Softools  in  operation  on  the  3 1 at  Dcco  nber,  1867. — Province  of  Ulster  : County  of  Antrim — continued- 


Dunagby, 


Cant  beg,  . 

Tullybanc,  . 

faujreo',  afillaD’  ! 

Frosses, 

GulUgh,’ 
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Garden  free. 
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List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  tho  31st  December,  1SG7. Province  of  Ulbtbb  : County  of  Anteim — continued. 


Killjgore,  . 
Lower  Kileoon,  I 
Brouglislmno, 
ilraiiUijlc,  . 
Loughconnclly, 


30  XI  8 

31  0 0 
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List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  tins  31st  December,  1867— Province  of  Ulster  : County  of  Armagh — continued. 


Gliwsdnimmoml, 


‘ iurmn-Btrcut, 


Atloadinro  for  llio  Year. 


Aid  grunted  t'J  tin  Hoard 


ReaMmed  free 
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Grange, 

Do. 

Joncsborougli. 


Maddau, 
Temple', ' . 

DrumUorney, 

Cnvanlmllogliy, 
Ttfllyniore,  . 
Miugiifoncr, 


Devernogh,  . 
DruuibunaglierOril. 
Agricultural,  m. 
Rrumbaungher,  f. 


10  11  8 
. 1 18  JO 


00  10  1 
68  15 


Residence  and 
garden  free. 
Residence  free. 

Genian  free. 
Residence  free.! 
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1867.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  tlio  31st  December,  1807.— Province  of  Ulster  : County  of  Cavan— continued. 


1G  G 8 

21  0 0 
40  IS  4 


Temporarily 
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List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1S07. — Province  of  Ulster  : County  of  Donegal— continued. 
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List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  tlio  31st  December,  1867. — Province  of  Ulster  : Comity  of  Donegal — continued. 
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#1 

m 

neon 

197 

1630 

6071 

Do. 

Stradbally, 

Tankardstown, 

TCmoy'. 

Tim  all oe, 

Boley, 

Slradbally,  . m 
Do.  Convent,  f 
Sbanganmore, 

'"SS"’  ” 

Timaboo,  . 

s 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C, 

e7c. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

B.C. 

; 

62 

121 

84 

08 

274 

00 

124 

78 

128 

42 

177 

38 

29 

8 8 2 

4 16  3 
1 8 8 

limit 

88  0 0 
88  7 2 
104  1 8 
22  1 8 
76  0 0 
87  18  4 
44  10  0 

2 1 10 
0 IS  10 

5 0 0 
27  12  0 
19  12  6 
8 8 10 

Residenco  free. 
Do. 

Total  for  Queen’s 
County,  94,  . 

0,922 

'.,888 

11,81" 

4^80 

177  0 O 

621  6 7 
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Liat  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31at  December,  1867. — Province  of  Leinster:  County  of  Wexford — continued. 


5034  Ballymitty,  . Hilltown, 

4002  Ballyhusbanl,  . Ballaghke 

5211  Do.  . . Glenbrien 

0077  Do.  . . Coolgarro 

5919  Baonow,  . . Bannow, 

7870  Do.  . . Danescast 

6586  Ballycanew,  . Ballycane 
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I8|  91921  Ennereilly, 

47  9841  Glenealy,. 

48  42491  Hollywood, 


-54  1782  Do. 

•55  1317  IGIcommon, 
56  4663  Do. 

07  4684  Do. 


09  1181  Kilranelagh, 

60  1789  Do. 

61  2131  Kiltegan, . 

62  2135  Do. 

83  8177  Kilbride,  . 
(11  7074  Kilcoole,  . 
00  7200  Knockraih. 
66  8961  Killiakey, 


1 8601  Do. 

2 0005  Do. 

3 8447  Newbridge, 


74  1119  l’owcrscourt, 
70  9700  Do. 

76  4098  Preban,  . 


Kilbride,  . 
Kilcoole,  . 
Claravale,  temp 
Ballyduff,  . 
Kilquiggan, . m 
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17  IS  0 — No  returns. 

37  IS  0 | S 13  0 Residencefr 
IS  0 0 ] 11M 


OON3STATJGHT— 1,042  Schools. 


COUNT*  OF  GALWAY— 2U9  Schools. 
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Rilconla, 

Do. 

Kileloony, 


Kiltnllagli, 

Lisaleen, 

Tobberoe, 


Bellinasloe, 

Do.  Convent,  f. 
Do.  Workhonse, 
Woodlawn, 


| Ball  jnjJilll.orFriar?  Land, 
Kiltoraier 


Caatlefrench, 
Kinvara. 

Dooros, 

Kilreckill,  late  Ca- 
licmagorney, 


0 11  4 
2 18  8 

1 17  10 
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24  0 
IS  10 
21  0 
20  0 
26  0 


40  0 
37  6 
43  3 


3 2 8 

4 17  0 
D 18  8 


0 14  3 

4 2 A 
II  1G  HI 
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Kilmacduagl 

Kiilomoran, 

Craogkwell, 

Do.  . 


150  6044  Kilcooly,  . 

151  6881  Do. 

152  9781  Kilbennan, 

153  62-78  Killallagbto 


Castlegrove," 

Killolaghton, 

Cappalaggle, 

Killagh, 

Xortliampton, 

Kinvara  Ord.Ae.li 

Rabeen,  . 

Sg"  : . 


Xo  Return;  at 
attend,  take 
from  Inspr.' 


Killorsa, 

I Do. 
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Uallagbabehy, 
CastJymilo,  . 
Manorhamilton 
(Alaslersou’s),  . 
Xlo.  Workhouse, 
Gortnalibbert, 


Brockagb, 

Corracloaue, 
Carroiv  Alien. 
Urbal, 


Coralubber, 

Gortahose, 

Derradda, 

Cornageo, 


JJo.  . 


Tullynahaia, 
TuUjvacau, . 
AughauriUan, 

Doliera,’ 

Dromreilly, 

Cornalaghta, 


Drumlease,  . 
Gorin  askeagli 

Moueyduff, 


Coraegon, 
Feenngh, 
Glostermin, 
Feenagb, 
Brain  any, 


Forcgles, 
tI)o.  . 
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of  Connaught  : County  of  Mato continued. 


! Cross, 


. Baltina,  I 


Bracloon,  . 

Tomgesh.  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Clongiians  Ord.  Ag. 
Garracloon, . m. 

Do.  . ' . £ 

Coreloagli,  No.  2, 
Belmullet  Workho. 
Croons,  . 

Kilmore  Enis,  m. 
Do.  . . £ 

Shanaliee,  . 


S7:56  Kilmore  Er 
UI2  Kilturra,  . 
231*2  Do. 

2303  Kilgarran, 
j fll'j  Do. 


Doocastle  Ord.  Agr. 


*.-.:  Kan..,, 

sold  Do. 

Si  im- 
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List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1S67 Province  of  Connaught:  County  of  I'.oecommon — continued. 


Ai  dearn,  . 
Do. 

Aildeagne, 

Do. 

Do. 


Ardeash, 
Alhleague 
Do.  . 
Seardone, 


Do.3 . . f. 

Drum  and  Erris,  . 
Xiranagb.  . 

Arasailagh,  . 

Strokestovn,  m. 
Do.  . . £ 

Do.  . 

Do.  Workhouse, 
Cordnunmon, 
Kilmurrv,  . f. 

Castlejduiiket, 

Clnnftee,  . m. 


I Uumlin, 
Do. 
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5 14  0 


13  18  0 I Residence  free.j 

2 II  0 I 
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139  1081  Lissonuffy, 

140  3071)1  Do. 

141  2915  Do. 


149  SUM  Ogulla,  . 
100  9303  Kfllmro,  . 

151  8450  Roscommot 

152  38781  Do. 


181  7722  j«t). 

182  9218  Do. 

163  0217  Do. 

161  I860  Tagliboy, 
165  3010  Tibohine, 


Earlspark,  . 
Cloonicolgan, 
Runnamoat, 

Tulsk, 

Roscommon,  m. 
Do.  Workhouse, 
Do.  Convent,  f. 
St.  John's,  . 

Lloyd, 

GlandufflstclnssAg. 


R.C.  - R.C. 

:.  - Pres.  R.C. 

R.C.  - R.C.  1 
R.C.  - R.C.  1 
- E.C.  R.C. 
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SmiMABY  of  tlio  foregoing  6,520  Schools  in  Commie  and  Provisoes. 


Counties 

ajjd 

Provinces. 

•! 

o 

■f 

'o 

Attendance  for  the  Yoar, 

Amount  nnlil 
for  lluuiut, 
RiM|iiltiit<ui,au< 
A|i|m  ratlin, 
nt'Uuilm.Hiil 

1 Aid  grunted  by  the  Hoard 
j during  thu  year. 

Amount  of 
Local 

Emoluments 
received 
iu  Aid  of 
Salary. 

Total  number  of  Pupil*  on 
Holla  within  tlio  year. 

«J 

gf 

& 

In 

Free  Sleek 
id'  Hunks, 
Ill)l|lll8it<!H, 
and 

Apparatus. 

In  Salaries, 
Premium mul 
other 
0 i'll  tul  tics. 

Males. 

Females. 

(Total. 

Ulster  : 
Antrim, 
Armagh,  . 
CiiYan,  . . 

Donegal, 
Down,  . 
Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaglmn,  , 
Tyrone, , 

Total,  , 

Monster  : 
Clare,  . , 

Cork,  . 
Kerry,  . , 

Limerick, 
Tipperary,  , 
Waterford,  . 

Total,  . 

Leinster  : 
Carlow, 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s,  . 
Longford, 
Louth,  . , 

Meath,  . 
Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  « 

W exford, 
Wicldow, 

Total,  . 

Connaught  : 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo,  . 
Hoscoimnon, 
Sligo,  . 

4S9 

180 

246 

305 

356 

12(1 

280 

151 

317 

45,023 

15,542 

15,094 

19,091 

27,697 

18,474 

10,615 

19,439 

39,486 

14,170 

13,554 

15,191 

23,248 

6,043 

11,489 

9,030 

16,307 

| 

84,509 

29,712 

28,048 

34,882 

60,945 

13,365 

24,963 

19,615 

34,74(1 

321,415 

28,267 

9,903 

8,605 

10,760 

18,385 

4,205 

8,891 

5,875 

11,579 

£ ?.  <1. 

1,713  9 8 
452  1 9 
428  7 1 
501  5 10 

1,129  17  0 
184  3 5 
634  11  2 
415  14  5 
625  9 5 

£ B.  d. 

281  1 9 
61  6 8 
5 0 7 
109  9 8 
80  0 9 
209  13  5 
47  0 3 
13  8 2 
55  9 11 

£ s.  d 

23,424  13  1 
8,052  0 0 
7,346  16  7 
9,399  15  4 
15,801  5 5 
3,57 1 10  1 
8,828  14  6 
4,007  4 4 
8,7411  11  8 

£ *.  d. 

6,597  2 2 
2,091  17  4 
792  17  7 
1,326  8 7 
4,828  9 5 
453  7 (i 
2,777  4 7 
942  18  1 
2,028  7 3 

2,40(5 

173,897 

147,518 

106,470 

6,084  19  9 

872  17  2 

89,578  11  0 

21,838  12  0 

139 

557 

235 

204 

284 

113 

13,657 

43,539 

18,477 

15,912 

19,003 

7,616 

13,099 

45.097 

19,084 

18,510 

19,416 

7,583 

20,756 

88,630 

37,561 

34,422 

38,419 

15,229 

10,311 

36,055 

15,823 

14,208 

14,436 

6,094 

402  6 8 
1,857  16  3 
705  5 6 
742  7 3 
702  6 6 
253  3 1 

63  6 6 
27  15  5 
60  1 9 
67  15  9 
35  17  8 

7,726  8 6 
25,018  7 10 
9,826  12  0 
11,160  19  1 
11,017  12  6 
4,793  15  7 

1,413  10  5 
5,251  5 10 
1,608  1 fl 
2.770  1 8 
2,024  17  8 
1.2S8  5 5 

1,592 

118,234 

122,789 

241,023 

96,427 

4,723  4 2 

254  16  7 

69,538  16  1 

14,858  2 0 

61 

226 

105 

168 

101 

93 
87 

171 

94 
1S4 
149 

91 

3,500 

23,203 

6,495 

9,918 

6,146 

6,309 

6,705 

8,688 

5,922 

6,725 

7,165 

5,576 

4,324 

29,093 

6,498 

10,352 

6,511 

5,803 

.6,791 

7,928 

6,888 

7,404 

8,852 

5,632 

7,824 

52,896 

12,993 

20.270 

12,657 

12,172 

13,496 

16,506 

11,810 

14,129 

16,017 

11,208 

3,030 
18,233 
4,987 
8,081) 
4,488 
3,849 
4,740 ! 
6,123 
4,230 
5,087 
6,101 
4,155 

110  2 5 
1,115  4 11 
303  2 1 
470  6 1 
276  18  5 
133  9 11 
228  18  5 
355  4 10 
177  0 a 
182  10  <5 
279  4 5 
182  13  10 

7 ID  5 
.181  18  4 

27  8 1 
92  4 1 

42  18  3 
30  5 2 

4 H)  5 

43  15  1 
22  18  10 

8 8 9 
19  15  4 

6 12  9 

2,392  3 0 
15,402  0 7 
4,425  10  8 
6,061  5 2 
3,450  3 3 
2,730  4 7 
3,194  9 8 
5,322  3 11 
8,003  4 0 
3, 680  8 0 
4,212  9 10 
S,  105  14  9 

314  17  0 
3,588  11  8 
8C5  17  1 
1,175  5 2 
780  10  10 
301  14  2 
703  17  U 
1,107  3 0 
624  5 7 
564  2 0 
840  4 0 
780  12  9 

1,480 

9(5,362 

105,676 

202,038 

73,103 

3,823  16  4 

468  14  6 

53,437  17  5 

11,075  1 11 

269 

179 

2C8 

193 

133 

19,534 

11.779 

14  ,’284 
10,309 

18,084 

10,305 

17,890 

14,403 

0,669 

87,618 

22,084 

40,366 

28,687 

19,968 

12,078 

0,767 

11,373 

8,748 

6,122 

Bflfl  0 f> 
328  8 11 
345  0 8 
467  16  0 
811G  17  2 

43  3 2 
32  10  0 
84  5 0 
18  6 4 
41  4 5 

8,909  4 5 
5,084  5 8 
7,718  0 3 
6,608  18  9 
4,916  0 0 

1.181  7 1 
551  3 8 

1.182  2 G 
803  0 7 
754  7 0 

Total, 

1,042 

78,381 

70,341 

148,722 

4C.G83 

2,063  7 2 

169  8 11 

33,851  15  1 

4,502  0 10 

Summary  : 
Ulster,  . 

M unster, 
Leinster, 
■Connaught,  . 

2,406 

1,502 

1,480 

1,042 

173,897 

118,231 

96.8(52 

78,381 

147,518 

122,789 

105,676 

.70,8.41 

'121,415 

241,023 

-'<>2,038 

148,722 

106,470 

96,427 

78,103 

45,683 

6,084  19  9 
4,723  4 i! 
8,828  10  4 
2,008  7 2 

872  17  2 
254  16  7 
408  14  fl 
1611  fi  11 

89,578  11  0 
69,538  10  1 
58,437  17  5 
33,821  15  1 

21,830  12  0 
14,H00  2 0 
11,675  1 11 

i,mi  > 19 

5,620  1 

166,8,74  1 

110,824  j 913,198 

821,688 

10,695  7 5 

1,705  17  2 

50,908  ID  7 

02,809  -18  9 
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APPENDIX  H. 

List  of  Seventy-one  Sohools  on  the  Suspended  List  at  end  of  year  1867. 


County. 


Antrim, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Armagh, 

Cavan, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Donegal. 

Do’.’, 

Do., 

F ermauagl), 
Do.,  . 
Londonderi 
Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, 
Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Clare, 

'DO., 

6?., 

Do., 

Cork, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Kerry, 

Do., 

Do., 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

fe: 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
Do., 

Do., 
King's, 

Do., 
Longford, 
Do., 
Louth, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do.', 
Meath, 

‘ Do:, 

Do.,  . 
W estmeath 
Wexford, 


•ry, 


Roll 

No. 


Carrickfergus, 
Annoy,  . 
Culfeightrin, 
Tullyrusk, 
Shankill, 

Do.,  . 
Annaghcliffe, 
Killeshandra, 
Annagdiffe, 
Mullagh, 

Annagh, 

Fahan,  Lower. 
Muff,  . 

Fahan,  Lower, 
ConwaJ,  . 
Magheraculmoney, 
Derryyullan, 
Templemore, 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  .. 
Tamlaght  O’Crilly. 
Tedavnet, 

Clogher,  . 
Donagheady, 
Cloglier,-  . 
KilSierry, 
D.nimcliffe, 
Kilmoon, 

Do.,  . 
Drumeliffe, 
Brigoun, 

Do.,  . 

Blarney, 
Ardnageehy, 
Kilmichael, 
Britway, 
Doneraile, 

Dingle,  . 
Kenmare, 
Tu'osist,'. 
Kilcolman, 

Clough  prior. 
Tallow',  . 

Mothill,  . 

Tallow,  . 
Dunmanogue, 
Powei-stown, 
Lisluning, 
Agliaviller, 
Kilbride, 

Birr, 

Columbkill, 
Clonahard, 

St.  Mary’s, 
Drumshallon, 
Kathdrummin, 
Termoufeckin, 
KUsbairn, 
Cushinstown, 
Kildalkey, 
BaUymorin,  . 
Ballyhoge, 


Carrickfergus, 

Breen, 

Ballyverdock, 

Dundrod, 

Cavehill, 

Dougher, 

Curlurgan, 

Coronary, 

Coolboyogue, 

Killeter,  . 

Kilnaleck, 

Ballymacarney. 

Ture, 

Tullydish, 

Templedouglas, 

Tulnaquiggy, 

.Cules, 

Shantallagh, 

Molenau, 

Do., 

Drumgarner, 
Tullycronan, 
Eskra,  . 
Donagheady, 
Eskra, 

Feglish,  . 
Newtownstackpi 
Caherbullog, 
Do., 
Newtownstackpi 
Mitchelstown, 
Do., 

Blarney,  . 

Killuntine, 

Dromleigh, 

Britway,  . 

Skeehanabeg, 

Dingle,  . 

Kenmare, 

Daurus,  . 

Kilcolman, 

Carney,  . 

Kilcalf,  . 

Coolnahorna, 

Ballyduff, 

Levitstown, 

Skeavostheen, 

Mullinakill, 

Newmarket, 

Tullamore, 

Thomastown, 
Cloneen,  . 
Clonahard, 

St.  Mary’s, 
ICellystown, 
Walshestowm, 
Cartown, 

Mount  Hanover, 
Cushinstown, 
Camisle,  . 
Hewbristy, 
C-ralbally, 


oole, 


31 
1503 
1787 
5537 
663  3 
3460 
129 
143 
J58 
5334 
3370 
2408 
2999 
3884 
8092 
288 
2869 
1538 

1570 

1571 
248S 
4653 

393 
1260 
1890 
3277 
4 43 

3198 

3199 
5314 

504 

505 
1542 
3049 
3509 
3994 
4128 
1278 
2850 
7122 
4014 
2076 
3490 
4137 
4318 
2712 
1155 
3877 
6518 

829 
2414 
2372 
2691 
846 
1305 
1593 
2004 
1175 
3147 
3812 
1313 
149  L 
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List  of  Seventy-one  Schools  on  the  Suspended  List  at  end  of  year  1867 — continued. 


County. 

Parish. 

School. 

Roll 

No. 

Galway,  .... 

Abbey,  .... 

Briarsfiold, 

.089 

Do.,  .... 

Lickerig, 

Lickorig, 

. f. 

1009 

Do.,  .... 

Ballinakill, 

Tally,  . 

1319 

Do.,  . 

Kilbeacanty,  . 

Killafeeu, 

. m. 

1325 

Do.,  .... 

Do 

Do., 

. f. 

1520 

Do.,  .... 

Kilcummin,  . 

Outorard, 

. f. 

4787 

Mayo,  ... 

Kilcondutl:, 

Swinoford, 

2031 

Do.,  .... 

Crossmolina,  . 

Richmond, 

4010 

Do.,  .... 

Achill,  .... 

Cuvraues, 

. 

4110 

APPENDIX  I. 

List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-rive  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which 
the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  were  not  in  operation  oil 
the  31st  December,  1867  ; with  Summaries  in  Counties  and  Provinces. 

ULSTER— 16  Schools. 


County  of  Antrim Nil. 

County  of  Ahmaoh Nil. 

County  of  Cavan,  ....  1 School. 


Roil 

No. 

Sohool. 

| No.  of 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bo 
accommodated. 

If  Lease 
executed, 
how  School 
vested. 

Schools. 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

Total. 

93-13 

Kuoekbride, . 

Derrydamph,  , 

1 

40 

20 

60 

In  Board. 

Total, 

1 

40 

20 

CO 

County  of  Donegal,  ....  5 Schools. 


9577 

9141 

9142 

9143 
9606 

Burt,  , 

Drumholme, 

Inislimaciiaint, 

Do-  • . 
Killaghtee,  . 

Cairo  wan, 

Laghey, 

Bundoran,  , , ni. 

.Do.  . . f. 

Drimduth,  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

40 

40 

75 

40 

20 

20 

75 

20 

60 

60 

75 

75 

60 

In  Board. 

Total, 

5 

195 

135 

330 

County  op  Down, 

. Nil. 

County  op  Fermanagh, 

. . 4 Schools. 

7866 

9503 

9786 

9913 

Cleeuish, 

Do. 

Maghoraculmon  ey, 
Enniskillen, 

Mullaglidun, 

Mullymeaker,  . ' 

Lack,  . 

Tempo, ... 

1 

2 

ii 

4 

40 

40 

60 

40 

35 

35 

40 

20 

75 

75 

100 

60 

In  Board. 
J-In  Trustees. 

— 

Total, 

4 

180 

130 

310 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  (grants,  hut  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1867 — TJlsteb. — continued. 


County  op  Londonderry,  . . . 2 Schools. 


Roll  „ . , 

No.  of 

Number  of  Pupils  to  he 
accommodated. 

If  Lease 

Schools 

Moles. 

Females. 

Total.  | 

how  School 
rested. 

9559  Greenlough,  . 

Moneystaghan, 

1 

40 

35 

75 

9881  Maghera, 

Gulladuff, 

2 

40 

35 

75 

- 

Total, 

2 

80 

70 

150 

County  op  Monaghan,  , . , Nil. 


County  op  Tyrone,  ....  4 Schools. 


7952 

9867 

9868 

9869 

DrumragU,  . 
Errlgal  Keerogue, . 
Donaghedy,  . 
Kilskeery,  . 

Cavanacaw,  . 
Dunmoyle,  . 
Loughash,  . 
Grannan, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

60 

40 

40 

40 

40 

35 

35 

20 

100 

75 

75 

60 

- In  Board. 

Total, 

4 

180 

130 

310 

MUNSTER— 78  Schools. 

County  of  Clare,  . . , . 10  Schools. 

9424 

Kilmanaheen, 

Runneeu, 

75 

r. 

9425 

Do. 

Do. 

f.  2 

75 

75 

>in  Trustee. 

9507 

Kilmacduane, 

Tullybrack,  . 

m.  3 

75 

75  ! 

) rv 

9508 

Do. 

Do. 

f.  4 

_ 

75 

75 

>■  Do. 

9678 

Do. 

Oceanview,  . 

m.  5 

75 

75 

9861 

Do. 

Do. 

f.  G 

75 

9679 

Do. 

Atlantic, 

m.  7 

75 

75 

9862 

Do. 

Do. 

f.  8 

75 

9804 

Killard, 

Killard, 

100 

100 

9805 

Do. 

Do. 

f.  10 

100 

100 

fin  Board. 

Total, 

. 10 

400 

400 

800 

County  of  Cork, 28  Schools. 


9537 

Ballinadee,  . 

Ballinadee,  . 

1 

40 

35 

75 

9647 

Caharagh, 

Bauravilla,  . 

m. 

2 

75 

_ 

75 

Do. 

9648 

Do. 

Do. 

f. 

3 

_ 

75 

75 

Do. 

9588 

Drimoleague, 

Knuckeenbwee, 

4 

40 

35 

75 

Do. 

9385 

Drishane, 

Rathduane,  . 

m. 

5 

75 

_ . 

75 

In  Board. 

9406 

Do. 

Do. 

f. 

6 

- 

75 

75 

Do. 

9144 

Kilbrin, 

Curras, 

m. 

7 

75 

75 

9145 

Do. 

Do. 

f. 

8 

_ 

75 

75 



9162 

Kilmonogue, 

Belgooley, 

9 

60 

40 

100 

In  Trustees. 

9649 

Kingrone, 

Old  Head  of  Kinsale 

10 

60 

40 

100 

■ . — 

9766 

Kilmichael,  . 

Castleview,  . 

f. 

11 

- 

00 

60 

9787 

9788 

Dromtariff,  . 
Do. 

Derrygalun,  . 
Do. 

m. 

f. 

12 

13 

150 

150 

150 

150 

| In  Board. 

9815 

Tullalease,  . 

Tullalease,  . 

m. 

14 

7 £ 

_ 

75 

j-In  Trustees. 

9816 

Do. 

Do. 

f. 

15 

. 

75 

75 

9817 

Kilmeen, 

Umeraboy,  . 

m. 

16 

100 

_ 

100 

[ Do. 

9818 

Do. 

Do. 

f. 

17 

100 

100 

9819 

Do. 

Cronrea,  . 

m. 

18 

_ 

60 

60 

Do. 

9829 

Ballygavvan, 

Ballygarvan,  . 

ra. 

19 

75 

75 

““ 
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list  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  .Grants,  hilt  which  were  not  in  (Operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1867 — Munster — continued. 


County  or  Cork — cuntinu  d. 


Roll 

Pariah. 

Soltool. 

No.  of 

Nunilior  of  Pupils  to  ho 
accommodated. 

If  LeaSo 
executed, 
how  School 
vested. 

No. 

Soliaoln 

Males. 

Pomaloa. 

Total. 

9830 

9848 

9849 

9870 

9871 
98/2 
9873 

9953 

9954 

Bally  gar  van, 
Kilcatherine, 
Do.  . 

Drisliane, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Kinneagh,  . 
Do. 

Ballygarvan, 

Kilmacowan, 

Do. 

Hollvmount, 

Do. 

Clo^hooly, 

Castle, town,  . 
Do.  * 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

r. 

m. 

f. 

21) 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
37 
28 

75 

60 

75 

75 

75 

75 

60 

75 

75 

75 

.75 

.75 

60 

60 

75 

75 

75 

75 

j-  In  Board. 
| In  Board. 

. 

Total, 

211 

1,110 

1,180 

2,290 

County  of  Kerry, 

. . 26  Schools. 

9708 

9709 
7843 
781-1 

9524 

9525 
9b'5() 
98*51 
9782 
97ii3 
9806 

9835 

9836 

9837 

9841 

9842 

9850 

9851 

9874 

9875 

9876 

9877 
8873 
9879 

9938 

9939 

Castleisland,  . 

Do.  . 

Kilshiuane,  . 

Do.  ; . 
Kilmoyly,  . 

Kilcummins, 

Do. 

BallymaeelJigott,  . 

Dromod, 

Kilnaughtin, 

Do. 

ICnockane,  . 
Rattoo, 

Do. 

Bally  raacel.ligot,  . 
Do. 

BrandonnelL 

Do. 

Cahar,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Castle  Island. 

Do;  " ■. 

■ 

Knocknagashol,  . 

Do. 

Rathea, 

Do. 

Banna, . 

Do. 

Scrahanaville, 

Do. 

Ballymac  Elligott, 

■Cahersavaue, 

Reenturk, 

Do. 

Gap  pf  punloo, 
JBallipacrossig, 

The  O’Brennan,  . 

Do. 

Ardt'erfc, 

> Do. 

Kim  ego, 

Do. 

Augliatubrid, 

Do.' 

Curraues, 

Do. 

Rl. 

f. 

m. 

f.- 

in. 

f. 

m. 

i. 

m. 

f. 

in. 

f.: 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

XU. 

f. 

’t 

in. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

1 

2 
3 
■4 
5 

a 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

141 

14 

16 

16 

1-7 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26  ' 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

.GO 

75 

40  ' 

76 

76  * 
100  ' 
100 
lpp 
75 

10Q 

6Q 

100 

100 

IQO 
.60  . 

75 

20 

75 

75 

lop 

lop’ 

100 

75 

100 
100 
90 
60 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120  . 
75 
75  i 
60 
75 
75 
75 
• 75 
100 
100 
.100 
100 
100 
100 
75 
75 

In  Trustees. 
Do.  t:- 

} Do. 

Do. 

DA 

| In  Trustees. 

In  Board. 
j-Tn  Trustee?. 

| In  Trustee?. 
| Do. 

} Do. 

} - 
j-  In  Board. 

|ln  Trustees. 

Total,  , 

26 

1,11)0 

1,140 

2,330 

CouNTjr  of  Limerick, 

. . 1<8  Schools. 

... 

96^2* 

9633 

9401 

9402 

9820 

9821  ' 
9852 
£853 
9015 
9916 
•9927 
9928 
9935 

•Clonelty, 

Do. 

Monugay, 

Do. 

jCqrcomoltide,  . 
Do. 

Killagliolehano, 

Do. 

Atkneasy, 

Do.  . . 

Bnllingaipy,  . 

Do. 

Jaheycpnliah. 

Alialin, 

Do. 

Monagay, 

Do. 

Ballvgran,  . 

Brondford, 

Do. 

ijtlartinstp'wn. 

Do. 

Cfraimagli,  . 

Inch  St. ..Lawrence, 

,m. 

r. 

,m. 

f. 

ini 

f. 

in. 

'{. 

in. 

1. 

m. 

t, 

1 

2 

3 

4- 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1QP 
mo  ; 

75 
IQO 
100  j 
100 
CO  : 

iqo* 

lqo 

75* 

100 

iqo 

100 

40 

100  . 
100 
100  • 
100 

* 75  * 
75 
iqo 
100 
100 
100 
100  • 
100 
•100 

f In  Trustees, 
j Do. 

} Do. 

J.  Do. 

[•  Do. 

[■  Do. 

Do. 

— 

Total, 

13 

m : 

fils 

l,25p  1 
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List  of  One  Hundred  am)  Twenty-live  Schools,  towards  the  ereouoo  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants  hut  wi ,;«i,  ’ . ,cwiUI* '«  '» mcu  tae 

31st  December,  Wl-UvsJu^hlZ'"*  “°*  *"  ™ 


COUNTY  OF  TjprKttAHy ScIwoL 


— 



• 1 ■ ocnooi. 

Roll 

No. 

Pariah. 

School, 

No.  of 
Schools 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bo 
accommodated. 

Maloa. 

Females. 

Total. 

3G70 

Cordangan,  . 

Cordangan,  . 
Total. 

1 

. 40 

20 

. 60 

1 

4.0 

20 

60 

Cqunty  or  Waterford, 


If  Leaso 
executed, 
how  School 
vested. 


In  Board. 


LEINSTER — >8  Schools. 

County  of  Carlow,  . 


9957 

Clondalkin,  . 

Clondulkin  Village, 
Total 

1 

40 

20 

60 

j - 

1 

40 

20 

60 

County  of  Kildare,  . . . Nil. 

County  or  Kilkenny,  s Schools. 

B014 

9880 

Kilfane, 

Kilbride, 

Kilfane, 
Ballyfascv,  . 

Total, 

1 

1 2 
! 

1 ; 

60  1 40 

60  j 40 

100 

100 

In  Board. 

1 In  'trustees. 

| 

] 2 

1 120  j 80 
i 1 

200 

Kino’s  County,  . . . Nil. 

County  of  Longford Schools. 

9940 

9941 

1 Mob  ill. 
Do. 

Ederclone,  . . m. 

Do.  f. 

Total,  • . 

1 

2 

75 

75 

75 

75 

j-  In  Trustees. 

2 

75 

75 

150 

County  o;f  Louth,  . . Nil. 

■County  of  Meath,  . 1 School. 

9605 

Dunderry, 

Tullahanatown,  . f. 

Total,  . . . 

1 

- 

GO 

so 

In  Trustees. 

] 

- 

60 

60 

Queen’s  County,  . . . . ] School. 

9914 

•Stradbally,  . 

Bawngomecly, 

Total, 

1 

1 j 60 

40  | 

JOO  1 

In  Trusteej. 

1 ( SO 

40 

100  | 

County  of  Westmeath,  . . . Nil. 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  wero  not  in  operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1867 — Leinster—  continued. 


County  of  Wexford, 1 School. 


Roll 

Parish. 

No.  of 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bo 
nooommodated. 

If  Lease 

No. 

Schools. 

| Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

bow  School 
vested. 

9717 

Old  Ross,  . 

Park,  .... 

1 

40 

20 

00 

In  Trustees. 

i 

Total, 

1 

40 

20 

GO 

County  of  Wicklow, 

Nil. 

CONNAUGHT— 23  Schools. 

County  op  Galway 12  Schools. 


9607 

9608 

8717 

8718 
8838 
8339 

8974 

8975 
8973 
9079 

9833 

9834 

Abbeyknockmoy,  . 

Do.  . " . 

Killeely, 

Do. 

Killursa, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  . . 

Killeany, 

Rahoon, 
Ballynakill,  . 

Do. 

Newtown,  . 
Do. 

Rahassane,  . 
Do. 

Headford, 

Do. 

Claran, 

Do. 

Clogkonower, 
Barna,  . 
Lettergesh,  . 
Do. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

f.‘ 

m. 

f. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

n 

12 

50 

100 

100 

100 

60 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

40 

100 

100 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

| In  Trustees, 
j-  In  Board. 

| In  Trustees. 

In  Trustees. 
j-In  Board. 

Total, 

12 

510 

590 

1,100 

Dounty  op  Leitrim, 

. 3 Schools. 

8976 

9942 

9943 

Kiltoghart.  . 
Mohiil, 

Do. 

Kilnagross,  . 
Clooneagli,  . 
Do. 

m. 

f. 

1 

2 

3 

60 

75 

60 

75 

120 

75 

75- 

In  Trustees. 

J.  Do. 



Total 

3 

135 

135 

270 

Bounty  of  Mayo, 

. 3 

jchools. 

9658 

9659 
9898 

Islandeady,  . 
Do.  . 

G-lan  Island,  . 
Do. 

Drumslide,  . 

m. 

f. 

1 

o 

3 

75 

60 

75 

40 

75 

75 

100 

1 In  Board. 
Do. 

Total, 

3 

135 

115 

250 

County  of  Roscommon, 

. 5 

Schools. 

9496  | 
9197  i 
9093  : 
9639 
9899 

Kilronan, 
.Do.  . 

Lisacul,  . 

Tarmoubarry 
Kilmore, 

Ardcollum,  . 
Do. 

Brierlield, 

Tarmonbarry, 

Scrabba, 

ni. 

f. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

75 

60 

40 

40 

75 

40 

20 

20 

75 

75 

100 

60 

CO 

| In  Trustees. 
In  Board. 

Total, 

5 

215 

155 

370 

________ 

County  op  Suoo, 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
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SUMMARIES  IN  COUNTIES  AND  PROVINCES. 


Summary  of  Ulster. 

Summary  of  Leinster. 

Counties. 

6 2 

Number  of  Pupils  to  be 
accommodated. 

Counties. 

®! 

Number  of  Pupils  to  be 
accommodated. 

Males. 

Pom. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem.  ; Total. 

Antrim,  . 
Armagh,  . 
Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down, 

Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  . 

Total,  . 

1 

5 

4 

2 

4 

40 

105 

180 

80 

180 

20 

135 

130 

70 

130 

60 

330 

310 

150 

310 

Carlow, 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s,  . 
Longford, 
Louth,  . 
Meath,  . 
Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  . 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Total,  . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

40 

120 

75 

60 

40 

20 

80 

75 

60 

40 

20 

60 

200 

150 

60 

100 

60 

16 

675 

485 

1,160 

Summary  of  Munster. 

8 

335 

295 

630 

Summary  of  Connaught. 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry,  . 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford,  . 

Total,  . 

10 

28 

26 

13 

1 

400 

1,110 

1.100 

635 

40 

400 

1,180 

1,140 

615 

20 

800 

2,290 

2,330 

1,250 

60 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon,  . 
Sligo, 

12 

3 

3 

5 

510 

135 

135 

215 

500 

135 

115 

155 

1,100 

270 

250 

370 

78 

3,375 

3,355 

6,730 

Total,  . 

23 

995 

995 

1,990 

Summary  in  Provinces  of  the  Foregoing. 


Province. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bo 
accommodated. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ulster 

16 

675 

485 

1,160 

Munster, 

78 

3,375 

3,355 

6,730 

Leinster, 

8 

335 

295 

630 

Connaught,  . 

23 

995 

995 

1,990 

Total, 

125 

5,380 

5,130 

10,510 

[Appendix  K. 
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APPENDIX  K. 

I.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seven  Schools  to  which  Grants  of  Salary 
and  Books  were  made  during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1867.  7 

Note.— In  cases  marked  thus  (*)  tho  Grants  were  subsequently  cancelled. 


ULSTER — 50  Schools. 

COUNTY  OP  ANTRIM-18  Schools. 


R I! 

r,j. 


9787 

9775 

9770 

9778 

9779 
978!) 
979U 

9 791 

9792 

9793 
98UB 
9822 
98'li 
9900 
9944 
99-15 

9950 

9951 


Slmflkliill, 
Drumaul, 
Shan  kill, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kilwaugliter, 

Do. 

Dunaghy, 

Aghalee; 

Ramoan, 

Sliankil), 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Letfsou-stroet, 

Randaistown. 

St.  Gorge’s. 
Fountain  square 
Terinent-street. 

St.  Aime’s, 

Do. 

Trinity  Church, 
Do. 

Millbrook. 

Trinity  Church, 
Killyree. 
Soldierstown. 
Ramoan. 
Hardinge-street, 
Do. 

Conway-sfcreet  (2), 
Do. 


Pal-,  m. 
f. 


( 

BOUNTY  CiF  ARMAGH-2  Schools. 

9809 

9895 

Drumcree,  . 
Ballymore,  . 

Curran-streefc. 

Dmmualig. 

COUNTY  OF  CAVAN-1  School. 

9929  j 

Castletana,  . 

Corratubher. 

C 

OUNTY  OP  DON 

EGAL — 7 Schools. 

9784 

9794 

9810 

9823 

9854 

9882 

9955 


Kilty voge,  . 
Templecrone, 
Killybegs  Lower, 
Coinvall,  . 

Do. 

Kilryvoge,  . 
Killynard,  . . 


Boltifreo. 

IniHhkeoragh. 

Kilrnin. 

Meenaiinny. 

Letterkenuy, 

Welshtown. 

Lough  liske. 


COUNTY  OP  DOWN-9  Schools. 


9300 

S811 

9841 

9888 

9883 

9884 
9901 
991 1 
993U 


Donaghcloney, 

Killyleagh, 

Sea  pat  rick, 

K Belief, 
Annahilt, 

Do. 

Dnmibeg, 
SainUield, 
Tuilylish, 


Banogo. 
Shrigley, 
Priar’s-placo. 
Kilcliof, 
Anuahilt,  free. 
Do. 

Mill  Hall. 
SainUield, 
Knocknagoro. 


COUNTY  OP  FERMANAGH— 1 School. 


Roll 

No. 


9788 


Teinjilecai  n, 


Letter. 


COUNTY  OP  LONDONDERRY-5  Schools. 


9807 

9804 

9902 

9903 
9918 


ii’augliahvale, 

Tonijilemoro, 

pmniucliOMO, 

rlrrigal, 

Duugiveu,  . 


Ciaiglmick. 
Poylu  Factory, 
Fonnoylo. 
Bullerin, 
Duugiveu. 


evg. 


COUNTY  OP  MONAGHAN— Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  TYRONE— 7 Schools. 


9795 

979G 

9801 

91.24 

9832 

9904 

991!) 

A rdstraw,  . 
Clonleacle,  . 
Aghaloo, 
Ball  Oniony, 

CoiuKiKh,  . 

ArtLstraw,  . 
Clonleacle,  . 

Ergauagh. 

Drummond. 

Anualuughey. 

Derrychrin. 

May  no. 

New  town  stewart,  f. 

Mull)  car. 

MUNSTER — 23  Schools. 
COUNTY  OF  CLARE— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  CORK— 8 Schools. 

9799 

9855 

9885 

9898 

9905 

9917 

9920 

9924 

Ballynmrtlo, 
Templuiuartin.  . 
Do. 

Sliaiulrum, . 
Kilbrittilhi, 
Ahinagh,  . 

St.  Anne’s  (Shun- 
don), 

Kilnanmnagh, 

Durali. 

Gurrann. 

Toniplomartm. 

N.-T.-Sliandrura. 

Burleigh. 

Ahinagh. 

Angel  Guardians. 
licoutri.sk. 

| COUNTY  OP  KERRY— 2 Schools. 

| 9789 
j 9931 

Killekonny, 
Kilquano,  . 

Ratlioa,  temp. 

St.  Brendan’s. 

j COUNTY  OF  I.I MURICK — 2 Schools- 

9888 

9887 

Morgan’s,  . 
Do.  . 

Moiiutplearant, 

Do. 

f.  — 
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COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY-7  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD— 2 Schools. 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

School. 

Roll 

No. 

Pariah. 

School. 

9798' 

9858 

9857 

9865 

9925 

9946 

9956 

Killoscully, 

Tub  rid, 

Do. 

Tipperary,  . 
Templeachally,  . 
Newtownlennon, . 
Clodghjordan, 

Drumbawn,  f. 

Ballylooby,  m. 

Do.  f. 

Tipperary,  m.  jnf. 

Boher,  f. 

Upper  Newtown,  f. 

Oloughjo'rdan,  inf.  , 

9827 

9908 

Kilglass,  . 
Clonbroney, 

Ballycloghan,  f, 

Ballinascraw. 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH — Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  MEATH-4  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD-4  Schools. 

9780 

9846 

9891 

9937 

Slano, 

Rathregan, . 

Iv i 1 mai n h am  Wood , 
Paiustown,  . 

Slane  Parish. 
Rathregan. 

Tyrcork. 

Y ell  ow  Furze,  f. 

9774 

9825 

9889 

9890 

Abbeyside, 
Affane, 
Modeligo,  , 
Do.  . 

Garranbane,  f. 

Affane, 

Modeligo,  m. 

Do.  . . . f. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY— 2 Schools. 

LEINSTER — 27  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CARLOW— 1 School. 

9812 

9892 

Clonenagh. 

Clonaslee, 

Kilbricken,  f. 

Tinnehinch. 

9936 

. 

St.  Mullin's,  . j 

| Leany. 

COUNTY  OF  WES1 

’MEATH — 2 Schools. 

( 

30UNTY  OF  DUI 

JLIN — 6 Schools. 

9770 

9771 

Lickbra, 

Do. 

Balrath,  m. 

Do.  f. 

9845 

9888 

9923 

9982 

9933 

9952 

Rathmicbael, 

Balrothery, 

St.  Mictian’S, 
St.  Paul’s, 
Do.  . 

St.  Mary’s, 

Tillystown.  \ 

St.  Mary’s,  inf.  (Balbrig- 

J oseplnan,  mf. 

Manor-street,  f. 

Do.  inf. 

Bolton-street.  i 

COUNTY  OF  W&XFORD-l  School. 

9797 

Killesk,  . 

Ballynamona. 

COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW— 1 School. 

COUNTY  OF  KILDARE-3  Schdbls. 

9765 

Call  ary, 

Ballinastoe.  * 

9777 

9897 

9947 

Ratbangan, 
Downing,  . 
Kilberry, 

Ratbangan,  par. 

Roseville. 

Kilberry.  - 

CONNAUGHT— 27  Schools. 

COUNTY  dF  GALWAY-8  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY— 2 Schools. 

9326 

9906 

.Dysart, 
Aghavilla,  . 

Go  an,  f. 

Newmarket. 

9773 

9781 

9784 

9828 

9859 

9894 

9948 

9949 

fieagh, 

Kilbofifian, 

Abbeyknockmoy, 

Cargin, 

Kilquain,  . 
Kilconla, 
Iriisheer,  . 
Innismore,  . 

Loughcutra,  m. 

Castlegrove. 

Newtown,  temp.  m. 

Clydagh,  t. 

Raheen. 

Lisaleeu. 

Iniiheer. 

Kilraney. 

KING’S  COUNTY— 3 Schools. 

9858 

9892 

9907 

Roscomroe, 

Wherry, 
Geashill,  . 

Bohernaphooka. 

Learaore. 

Garryhincb. 
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COUNTY  OP  LEITRIM— 6 Schools. 


SUMMARY  OF  MUNSTER. 


Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

School. 

9813 

Inishmagrath, 

Greaghnaglogli. 

9814 

Cloone, 

Aughavaa. 

9839 

Do. 

AughacaBhel. 

9893 

Cloonclare, 

Cornamon. 

9910 

Kiltoghort, 

Kilnagros. 

9334 

Druinreilly, 

Drumreilly. 

COUNTY  OP  MAYO-7  Schools. 


County. 

No.  of 
Sohoolg. 

Clark, 

Cork, 

8 

Kerry, 

2 

Limerick, 

2 

TirPERARY, 

7 

Waterford,  .... 

4 

Total,  .... 

23 

9785 

9803 

Bohola, 

Kilcommon, 

Carrowgowan, 

GlencuUen. 

f. 

9838 

Kilraovee,  . 

ICilkelly, 

m. 

!).;(> 3 

Kilcolman,  . 

Claromorris, 

m. 

891)9 

9926 

9921 

Kilmovee,  . 
Bally ovey,  . 
Crossmolina, 

Kilkelly, 

Partreo. 

Deel  Bridge. 

f. 

COUNTY  OP  ROSCOMMON— 2 Schools. 


9860  ! 

Kiltullagh,  . . ! 

Carrick, 

m. 

9912 

Do. 

Do. 

f. 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO— 4 Schools. 

9772  . 

Ivilfree, 
Ballymote, . 

! Cloonanure, 

f. 

9340 

Ballymote, 

f. 

9347 

Ahamlish,  . 

Innismurray  Island. 

9922 

liallyaodare, 

Ballysodare, 

f. 

SUMMARY  OP  ULSTER. 


County. 

No.  of 
Sohools. 

Antrim, 

18 

.4  RMAGU, 

2 

Uavan, 

1 

Donegal 

7 

Down 

9 

Fermanagh,  .... 

1 

Londonderry,  .... 

5 

Monaghan,  .... 

Tyrone 

7 

Total,  .... 

50 

SUMMARY  OF  LEINSTER. 


Carlow,  

1 

Dublin, 

6 

Kildare, 

3 

Kilkenny, 

2 

King’s, 

3 

Longford, 

2 

Louth, 

_ 

Meatii, 

4 

Queen’s, 

2 

Westmeath,  .... 

2 

Wexford, 

1 

Wicklow, 

1 

Total,  .... 

27 

SUMMARY  OF  CONNAUGHT. 


Galway, 

8 

Leitrim, 

6 

Mayo, 

7 

Roscommon 

2 

Sligo 

4 

Total,  .... 

27 

PROVINCIAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 


Provinoo. 

No,  of 
Sohooli. 

Ulster, 

50 

Munster, 

23 

Leinster, 

27 

Connaught, 

27 

Total,  .... 

127 
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n>  ^s.T  of  StxTT-SEVEN  Schools,  towards  which  Grants  were  sanctioned  for 
Suddmg,  Fittmg-up,  and  Enclosing,  dunng  the  year  ended  31st  December, 


ULSTER — 7 Schools. 
COUNTY  OP  ANTRIM— Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  ARMAGH— Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  CAYAN— 1 School. 


Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

School. 

9843 

Knockbride, 

Derrydamph.  i 

COUNTY  OP  DONEGAL— Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  DOWN— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH— 2 Schools. 


COUNTY  OP  CORK — continued. 


Roll 

No. 


11817 

9818 

9819 

9829 

9830 
9818 
9849 

9870 

9871 

9872 

9873 

9953 

9954 


Kilmeen, 

Do. 

Do. 

Ballygarvan, 

Do. 

Kilcatherine, 

Do. 

Drishane.  . 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kinneigh,  . 
Do. 


9786 

9913 


Mn  gh  er  acu  Ira  o ny , 
Enniskillen, 


Lack. 

Tempo. 


COUNTY  OP  LONDONDERRY— 1 School. 


9831  Maghera, 


Gulladuff. 


COUNTY  OP  MONAGHAN— Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  TYRONE-3  Schools. 


8867 

9868 

9869 


Errigle  Keerogue, 

Donaghady, 

Kiliskery, 


Dunmoyle. 

Loughash. 

Grannan. 


MUNSTER — 49  Schools. 

COUNTY  OP  CLARE-4  Schools. 


9804 

9805 

9861 

9862 


Killard, 

Do. 

Kilmacduane, 

Do. 


Killard, 

Do. 

Ocean  View, 
Atlantic, 


COUNTY  OP  CORK— 18  Schools. 


9766 

9787 

9788 

9815 

9816 


Kilmichael, 
Drum  tar  i£fe. 
Do. 

Tullalease,  . 
Do. 


Castleview, 

Derrygalun, 

Do. 

Tullalease, 

Do. 


Umerabov, 
Do.  ' 

Cronrea, 

Ballygarvau, 

Do. 

Kilmacowan, 

Do. 

Hollymount, 

Do. 

Cloghooley, 

Do. 

Castletown, 

Do. 


9782 

9783 
9806 

9835 

9836 

9837 

9841 

9842 

9850 

9851 

9874 

9875 

9876 

9877 

9878 

9879 

9938 

99 39 


Ballymac  Elligott, 
Do. 

Dromod, 

Kilnaughten, 

Do. 

Knockane,  . . 

Rattoo, 

Ho. 

Ballymac  Elligott, 

Brandonnell, 

Do. 

Caher, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Castleisland, 

Do. 


9820 

9821 

9852 

9853 

9915 

9916 

9927 

9928 
9935 


Corcomohide, 

Do. 

Killgholshane, 

Do. 

Athneasy,  . 
Do. 

Ballingarry. 

Do. 

Cakerconlish, 


COUNTY  OP  TIPPERARY— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD— Nil. 


COUNTY  OP  KERRY-18  Schools. 


f. 


Ballymac  Elligott,  m. 
Do. 

Cahirsivane. 

Kanturk, 

Do. 

Gap  of  Dnnloe. 

Ballincrossig, 

The  O'Brennan, 

Do. 

Ardferfc, 

Do. 

Kimego, 

Do. 

Aughatubrid, 

Do. 

Curranes, 

Do. 


COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK— 9 Schools. 


Ballygran, 

Do. 

Broadford, 

Do. 

Martinstown, 

Do. 

Grannagh, 

Do. 

Inch  St.  Laurence. 


2 o 
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LEINSTER — 5 Schools. 
COUNTY  OF  CARLOW— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN-1  School. 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

School. 

9957 

Clondalkin, 

Clondalkin  Village. 

COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY— 1 School. 

9880 

Kilbride,  . 

Ballyfasey. 

KING’S  COUNTY — Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD-2  Schools. 

9940 

9941 

Mob  ill, 
Do. 

Edprcloone,  m. 

Do.  f. 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  MEATH— Nil. 
QUEEN'S  COUNTY — 1 School. 

9914 

Stradbally,  . 

Buwnogomeely. 

COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD — Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW— Nil. 

CONNAUGHT — (I  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  GALWAY-2  Schools. 

9833 

9834 

Ballynakill, 

Do.  . . 

Lettorgesh,  rn. 

Do.  f. 

COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM-2  Schools. 

994*2 

9943 

Mohill, 

Do. 

Clooneagli,  m. 

Do.  f. 

COUNTY  OF  MAYO-1  School.  | 

9*  i)B 
CQ 

Kilcommon, 

Drumslide. 

UNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON-1  School. 

9uJ9 

Kitmore,  ; 

Scrabba.  \ 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO — Nil. 

SUMMARY  OF  ULSTER. 

0o"I,,y-  No.  of  Schools. 

Antrim, 

Armagh * ^ 

Cavan, ! 1 

Donegal,  . . 

Down, 

Fermanagh,  * 2 

Londonderry,  * . . ! 1 

Monaghan,  . , 

Tyrone,  . . . , ! 3 


Total,  ....  7 


SUMMARY  OF  MUNSTER. 


County. 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry,  . 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

Total, 


No.  of  Sohooli. 

. 4 

. 18 
. 18 

9 


. 49 


SUMMARY  OF  LEINSTER. 


County. 
Carlow,  . 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s,  . 
Longford, 
Louth,  . 
Meatit,  . 
Queen’s,  . 
W ESTMGATH, 
W EX  FORD, 

Wicklow, 


1 

1 

2 


1 


Total,  . « . . 5 


SUMMARY  OF  CONNAUGHT. 


County. 

No.  of  Sohooli. 

Galway,  .... 

. 2 

Leitrim,  .... 

. i 2 

Mayo,  .... 

1 

Roscommon, 

. . 1 

Slioo,  .... 

. “ 

Total, 

. . *6 

' GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


ProvJnoo. 

No.  of  Sohooli 

Ulster,  . 

. . . 7 

S’!  UNSTERj  ; 

. . . 49 

Leinster, 

. . . $ 

Connaught,  , , 

. 6 

Total, 

. . 67 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


HI.  List  of  Fourteen  Building  Cases  brought  into  operation  during  the  year 


Provinca  and 
County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Province  and 
County. 

Roll  l c , , 

No.  School. 

Ulster* 

Donegal, 

Ditto,  . 

Fermanagh,  . 
Ditto,  . 

Ditto,  . . 

Ditto,  . 

Munster. 
Cork,  / . 

.9660 

9661 

9071 

9072 

9073 
.9467 

94411 

Bnrnesmore,  m. 

Ditto,  f. 

Enniskillen  Dist.  Mod.  m. 
Ditto,  f. 

Ditto,  i. 

Lisblake. 

Glonogue. 

Munster — con. 
Kerry,  . 

Ditto,  . 
Limerick, 
Ditto,  . 

Connaught. 
Galway, 
Roscommon,  . 
Sligo,  . 

8349 

8350 

9385 

9386 

9566 

9468 

9004 

Ballinskelligs,  m. 

Ditto,  £ 

Castleconnell,  m. 

Ditto,  f. 

Murvey,  f. 

Ballyfeany. 

Mount  Temple. 

IV — List  of  Fite  Operation  Schools  Suspended  .during  the  year  1867. 


Province  and  County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Ulster. 

Antrim,  .... 

1503 

Breen, 

f. 

Armagh,  .... 

3460 

Dougher, 

Fermanagh, 

2869 

Cules. 

Leinster. 

Louth,  .... 

1593 

Walshestown, 

ra. 

Connaught. 

Mayo,  .... 

4110 

Curranes. 

V. — One  Suspended  School  re-opeued  during  the  year  1867. 


Province  and  County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Munster. 

Clare,  .... 

1263  | 

Belvoir,  . 

* 

m. 

2 o 


9 
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® SUMMARY. — Showing,  1.  The  Number  of  Schools  in  Operation  on  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  with  the  Total  §> 
Number  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  for  the  year  : 2.  The  amount  received  for  Books,  Requisites,  and  1'° 
Apparatus  at  reduced  prices : 3.  Amount  of  aid  granted  by  the  Board  in  Free  Stock  of  Books,  Requisites,  and  Apparatus  : 4.  The 
Amount  paid  during  the  year  in  Salaries,  Premiums,  and  Gratuities;  together  with  the  Amount  contributed  by  the  local  parties  in 
, Teachers’  Salaries  : 5.  The  Number  of  Schools  towards  the  erection  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but 
wuich  had  not  come  into  operation  on  the  31st  of  December,  1867 ; with  the  expected  Attendance  upon  them  : 6.  The  Number  of 
Schools  in  the  Suspended  List  at  the  end  of  the  year : And  7.  The  Total  Number  of  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Commissioners 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1867. 


fo  poihy  n)  ftwypvxddy 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  IN  PROVINCES  of  tile  6,520  Operation  Schools,  125  Building  Scl 
Ulster,  . 2,40G  173,837  147,518  321,415  106,470  G,C8l  19  9 872  17  2 89,578  11  0 21,830  1 

Munster,  . 1,592  118,234  122,789  241,023  9G,427  4,723  4 2 254  16  7 69,538  16  1 14,856 

Leinster,  . 1,480  9G,SG2  105,670  202,088  73,103  3,823  16  4 408  U 6 58,437  17  5 11,675 

Connauqut,  1,042  78,381  70,341  140,722  45.G83  2,003  7 2 1G9  8 11  33,351  15  1 4,502 

Total,  . 6,520  4G6.874  446,324  913,198  321,003  16,095  7 5 1,765  17  2 250,906  19  9 62,869  1 
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APPENDIX  L. 

I.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty-five  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  on  the  31et 
December,  1867,  with  the  Total  Number  of  Pupils  for  any  time  on  Polls,  and  the 
Average  Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils,  as  returned  for  the  Year  ending  31st 
December,  1867. 


Nora—Por  columns  marked  thus  (*)  no  return.  wo  recoined  from  Clerk  of  Union ; ayor-aoc  daily  nttoudu,™  f,u 
from  Iimpootura'  reports.  Keu 


ULSTER-32  Schools. 

COUNTY  OP  ANTRIM-7  Schools. 


Boll 

No. 


3048 

3652 

3653 
3680 
3843 
6314 
8781 


Belfast 

Ballycastlo 

Larne 

Ballyraoney 
Ballymena  . 
Antrim 
Lisburn 

Total 


Total  No. 
or  Pupils  for 
any  time  mi 
Holla  for  the 
Youronillng 
Slat  Deo., 
1007-4 


815 

48 

145 

97 

249 

150 

126 


1,630 


274 

23 

75 

57 

123 

87 

55 


COUNTY  OP  ARMAGH — Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  CAVAN- 4 Schools. 


3420  Cavan 

115 

63 

3447  | Bailieborough  . 

45 

25 

8644  j Cootehiil  . 

64  ; 

25 

6910  j Bawnboy  . 

74 

32 

Total 

298 

145 

COUNTY  OP  DONEGAL-7  Schools. 


3863 

4313 

4339 

4932 

4975 

5857 

7/14 


Iuislimven  . 

Donegal 

Ballysliannon 

Milford 

Letterlconny 

Dunfaiiaghy 

Glenties  . 

Total 


38 

53 

63 

50 

25 

65 


294 


COUNTY  OP  DOWN-2  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN— 4 Schools. 


3068 

3350 

Banbridge  . 
Newtowuards  . 

74 

188 

20 

70 

Total 

262 

90 

COUNTY  OR  FERMANAGH— Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  LONDONDERRY-3  School, 

3331 

3881 

9587 

Coleraine  . 
Londonderry 
N.T.Limavady  . 

103 

216 

79 

73 

86 

50 

— 

Total 

390 

209 

Average 

Sellout. 

of  Pupils  for 
liny  time  on 

A tUudarice 

No. 

of  1‘iipili 

Year  ciullng 
ant,  Doc., 
111117. 

for  the 
Yearending 
autDec., 

.... 

8888 

Monaghan  . 

105 

50 

3668 

CamcicmacroBu  . 

,52 

28 

7812 

Clonus 

93 

7884 

Caetlohlaynoy 

38 

Total 

250 

149 

COUNTY  OP  TYRONE-5  Schools. 


3039 

5074 

6315 

6316 
9522 

Caatlederg  . 
Cookstown 
Strahauo  . 
Omagh 
Dungannon 

Total 

38 

80 

138 

142 

108 

16 

37 

47 
61 

48 

506 

209 

MUNSTER — 49  Schools. 

COUNTY  OP  CLARE-8  School.. 

3288 

Ennis 

66 

44 

3408 

•Scai'iD: 

87 

51 

3849 

Ki  lrush 

114 

66 

3534 

Pnniatymon 

143 

64 

6130 

Tnl  la 

151 

79 

6224 

Kil  lady  Hurt 

58 

29 

6359 

Bullyvauglum 

64 

30 

6595 

Corrofin 

38 

21 

Total 

721 

384 

COUNTY  OP 


CORK-17  Schools. 


3167 

3242 

3417 

3545 

3565 

3651 

3928 

4411 

4896 

4925 

5993 

6012 

6121 

6123 

6140 

6216 

6949 


Mulloton  . 
Permoy 
Skibboreon 
Cork . 
Dmnnanwny 
Mallow 
Kanturk 
Ban  try 
Macroom  . 

Kinsalo 

Castletown 
Millstreot  . 
Youglial  . 
Ban don 
Skull 

Mitcholstown 
Clonnkilty  . 

Total 
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COUNTY  OP  KERRY— (i  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  Tor 
nny  time  on 
Holla  for  the 
Year  ending 
8 1st  L>ec., 
18(37. 

Average 

Dnily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 
Year  ending 

21st  l)ee., 
1867. 

3860 

Tralee 

340 

196 

4314 

Listowel  . 

130 

67 

4340 

Killarney  . 

178 

100 

4670 

Kenmare  . 

99 

39 

4996 

Gaherciveen 

63 

32 

5324 

Dingle 

73 

38 

Total 

883 

472 

COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK— 6 Schools. 

3040 

Newcastle  . 

100 

39 

3066 

Kilmallock 

182 

104 

3415 

Rathkeale  . 

157 

76 

5058 

Limerick  . 

* 

257 

6013 

Groom 

117 

62 

6021 

Glinn 

42 

26 

Total 

598 

564 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls  for  the 
Year  ending 
31st  Dec., 
1867. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 
Year  ending 
31st  Dee., 
1867. 

3155 

Naas  .... 

154 

79 

3862 

Athy  .... 

251 

124 

8534 

Celbridge  . 

77 

48 

Total 

482 

251 

COUNTY  OP  TIPPERARY— 9 Schools. 


3024 

3142 

3363 

3414 

3445 

3519 

3546 

3647 

9031 


Clonmel 
Tipperary 
Cashel 
Roscrea 
Clogheen 
Nenagh 
Carrick-on-Suir 
ThurleB 
Borrisokano 

Total 


323 

126 

286 

75 

99 

178 

257 

163 

48 


170 

74 

131 

49 

58 

118 

30 

90 

32 

752 


COUNTY  OP  WATERFORD-3  Schools. 


3418 

3826 

6745 

Lismore 
Waterford  . 
Kilmacthomas  . 

79 

261 

183 

41 

102 

48 

Total 

523 

191 

LEINSTER — 35  Schools 

COUNTY  OP  CARLOW— Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  DUBLIN-3  Schools. 

3144 

3265 

7187 

Balrothery  . 
Rathdown  . 
Dublin,  North  . 

87 

194 

576 

33 

106 

302 

Total 

857 

441 

COUNTY  OF  KILDARE-3  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY-5  Schools. 


3378 

3507 

6278 

6625 

6947 


Callan 

113 

54 

Kilkenny  . 

255 

140 

Thomastown 

98 

63 

Urlingford 

102 

61 

Castlecomer 

48 

25 

Total 

616 

343 

KING'S  COUNTY— 3 Schools. 


3364 

3446 

7989 

Edenderry . 
Tullamore  . 
Parsonstown 

Total  , 

76 

218 

152 

36 

93 

77 

446 

206 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD-3  Schools. 

3368 

Longford  . 

249 

68 

3566 

Granard 

153 

96 

6811 

Ballymahon 

67 

31 

Total 

469 

195 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH— 3 Schools. 

3340 

Drogheda  . 

146 

66 

3377 

Dundalk  . 

m 

56 

3382 

Ardee 

125 

60 

Total 

382 

182 

COUNTY  OF  MEATH— 5 Schools. 

3143 

Dunahaughlin  , 

72 

52  . 

3280 

Trim  .... 

120 

61 

3409 

Navan 

33 

51 

enn 

Kells  .... 

62 

39 

3544 

Oldcastle  . 

83 

61 

Total  '. 

420 

264 
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QUEEN’S  COUNTY— 2 Schools. 


Boll 

No. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  I’lijjlla  for 
nny  time  on 
Rolls  for  the 
Yonrondlng 
aist  l)oo., 
1U»7. 

Avorngo 

Dally 

Attomlnneo 
of  Pupils 
for  thu 
Yoorondlng 
nut  Dec., 
1007. 

4315 

Mountmelliuk  . 

153 

76 

9006 

Donaghmore 

34 

22 

Total 

187 

SO 

COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH-3  Schools. 

3274 

Athlone 

255 

110 

3C50 

Mullingar  . 

182 

78 

6808 

Delvin 

63 

so 

Total 

500 

224 

COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD— 3 Schools. 

3508 

Wexford  . . ‘ . 

231 

167 

3520 

New  Ross  . 

238 

139 

5674 

Enniscorthy 

172 

90 

Total 

641 

396 

COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW-2  Schools.  j 

3383 

Rathdrum  . 

164 

3878 

Shillelagh  . 

64 

43 

Total 

228 

120 

OOmATJGHT— 29  SchooJa. 

COUNTY  OP  GALWAY— 10  Schools. 


3365 

3366 
3379 
5323 
5448 
5992 
6568 

6733 

6734 
7019 


Galway 
Loughrea 
Gort  . 

Clifdea 
Tuam 
Oughtemrd 
Mount  Bellew 
Glenamaddy 
Portumna 
Bullinasloe 

Total 


COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM-3  Schools. 


3419 

3533 

3669 


Moliill 

Carrick-on-Shaunon 
Manorhamilton  . 

Total 


100 

89 

56 

C 

60  D 
47  IC 
3(|  IC 

245 

137  Lc 

COUNTY  OF  MAYO-9  Schools. 


COUNTY  OP  ROSCOMMON — 4 Schools. 


328.9 

3878 

4933 

6122 


Boyle 

Roscommon 
Castlerea  . 
Stroke#  town 

Total 


132 

114 

140 

159 


553 


82 

h 


COUNTY  OF  SLIGO — 3 Schools. 


3399 
G 500 
8219 


Sligo  . , 

Drompro,  West  . 
Tobercurry 

Total 


209 

26 

49 


93 

11 


204  137 


SUMMARY  OF  ULSTER. 


County. 

No.  of 
Soliaols 

Total  No. 
of  Puplfo  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls  for  tlio 
Yeiirbnillng 
a 1st  Deo., 
18U7. 

^IJauF 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 
Yeurendln 
8 Jit  Dec., 
1B07- 

Antrim  . 

7 

1,630 

694 

Armagh  . 

Cavan 

4 

298 

145 

Donegal  . 

7 

294 

168 

Down 

262 

90 

1‘krmanagu 

- 

Londonderry  . 

3 

398 

209 

Monaghan 

4 

250 

149 

Tyrone  . 

5 

506 

m 

Total 

32 

3,088 

1,664 

SUMMARY  OF  LEINSTER. 


857 
482 
61  (j 

446 

469 


441 

251 

206 

195 
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SUMMARY  OP  LEINSTER — continued. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 

IIoIIb  for  tlio 
Year  ending 
aiHt  Duo., 

Average 

Dally 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 
Year  ending 
31at  Dec., 
1807. 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
ol  Pupils  for 

Rolls  for  the 
Yearending 
31st  Dee., 
18S7. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 
Year  ending 
31st  Dec., 
18G7- 

Louth 

3 

382 

182 

Meath 

5 

420 

264 

Galway  . 

10 

970 

485 

Queen’s 

2 

187 

98 

Leitrim  . 

3 

245 

137 

Westmeath 

3 

500 

224 

Mayo 

9 

74G 

415 

Wexford  . 

3 

G41 

396 

Roscommon 

4 

553 

308 

Wicklow  . 

2 

228 

120 

Sligo 

3 

284 

137 

Total 

35 

5,228 

2,720 

Total 

29 

2,798 

1,482 

SUMMARY  OP  MT1NSTF.R 

SUMMARY  IN  PROVINCES  OF  THE  FORE- 

GOING. 

Clare 

8 

721 

384 

Cork 

17 

2,000 

1,424 

Kerry 

a 

883 

472 

U LSTER 

32 

3,638 

1,664 

Limerick  . 

G 

598 

5G4 

Munster  . 

49 

7,080 

3,787 

Tipperary 

9 

1,555 

752 

Leinster  . 

35 

5,228 

2,720 

Waterford 

3 

523 

191 

Connaught 

29 

2,798 

1,482 

Total 

49 

7,080 

3,787 

Total 

145 

18,744 

9,653 

II- — List  of  Nineteen  Scliools  attached  to  Prisons,  which  were  in  connexion  on 
31st  December,  1867. 


Extract  from  Commissioners'  Rules , as  to  nature  of  aid  granted  to  Prison  Schools . — “ Such  Schools 
ave  received  into  connexion  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  grants 
of  hooks  are  made  thereto.  In  special  cases  gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  Teachers." 


No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County . 

1 

3266 

Ennis,  .... 

Clare. 

U 

9376 

Kilmainham, 

Dublin. 

1385 

Cork  County,  No.  1, 

Cork. 

12 

8821 

Naas,  . 

Kildare. 

3 

1386 

Ditto,  No.  2,  . 

Ditto. 

13 

8993 

Marvhoro’,  . 

m. 

Queen’s. 

4 

6962 

Tralee, 

Kerry. 

14 

8994 

Ditto, 

f. 

Ditto. 

5 

9258 

9520 

Clonmel,  . , 

Tipperary. 

15 

5475 

Mullingar, 

m. 

Westmeath. 

6 

Nenagh,  . . m. 

Ditto. 

16 

5613 

Ditto, 

f. 

Ditto. 

/ 

9521 

Ditto,  . . f. 

Ditto. 

17 

3567 

Galway  County,  . 

Galway. 

8 

9259 

Waterford,  . 

Waterford. 

18 

3800 

Ditto  Town, 

Ditto, 

9 

10 

7483 

7484 

Richmond  Bridewell,  m. 
Ditto  Penitentiary,  f. 

Dublin. 

Ditto. 

19 

3412 

Castlebar, 

Mayo. 

III. — List  of  Two  Schools  for  which  the  Patron,  at  his  own  request,  receives  only 
Grants  of  Books  and  the  benefits  of  Inspection. 

GOG  Solahade,  m.  Tipperary.  | 2012  Solahade,  f.  Tipperary. 


IV List  of  Four  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  in  connexion  on  Slst  December,  1867. 

88G5  Richmond,  m.  Dublin.  I 9082  Sligo,  . Sligo. 

886G  Ditto,  f.  Ditto.  | 9065  Londonderry,  Londonderry. 
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V. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty-two  Convent  and  Monabtio  Schools  in  con- 
nexion  on  the  31st  December,  1867,  with  the  Total  Number  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls, 
and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance,  as  returned  by  the  Managers,  for  the  Year 
ending  31st  December,  1867. 


ULSTER — 15  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM— 2 Schools. 


Total  No. 

•Average 

of  Pupil,  for 

Attendance 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool, 

any  (Imo  on 
Holla  during 
Tear  ended 
31st  Deo., 
1887. 

of  Pupils 
for  Year 
ended 
31  at  Deo., 
11107. 

7059 

Crumlin-road,  . 

f.  i 

911 

331 

evg. 

430 

197 

8056 

Hamilton-st., 

71 6 , 

304 

Total, 

| 2,057 

832' 

COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH-3  Schools. 

7508 

Canal-street, 

f.  : 

415 

140 

evg. 

250 

58 

8220 

Mt.  St.  Catherine 

, f. 

250 

153 

9719 

Edward-street,  . 

f. 

433 

174 

evg. 

260 

86 

Total, 

1,608 

611 

COUNTY  OF  CAVAN-1  School. 


Cavan, 


Total, 


377 


147 


COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL-2  Schools. 


9278 

7593 

Moville,  . . f. 

Ballyshannon,  . f. 

110 

259 

54 

121 

Total, 

3G9 

175 

i 

COUNTY  OF  DOWN-3  Schools. 

243 

7272 

9725 

High-street,  . f. 

J ohn-street,  . f. 

Rostrevor,  . . f. 

760 

290 

170 

302 

97 

71 

Total, 

1,228 

470 

COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH — 1 School. 

7497 

Enniskillen  (2), . f. 

350 

163 

Total, 

350 

163 

cm 

JNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY-1  School. 

61G8 

St.  Columb’s  (2),  f. 

420 

238 

Total, 

420 

238 

COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN-1  School. 


Roll 

No. 

Soliool. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupila  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls  during 
Yenr  ended 
met  Dec., 
11107. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  Year 
ended 
Slot  Dec., 
1837. 

35.9 

Monaghan, 

Total, 

f. 

388 

157 

388 

157 

COUNTY  OF  TYRONE— 1 School. 

6328 

Omagh, 

f. 

227 

85 

Total, 

227 

85 

MUNSTER- 

-51  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CLARE— 2 Schools. 

7299 

Kilrnsh, 

f. 

469 

203 

7315 

Ennis, 

f. 

886 

337 

Total, 

1,355 

540 

COUNTY  OF  CORK— 20  Schools. 


512 

Midleton,  . 

. f. 

832 

423 

1541 

Chorleville, 

. f. 

376 

159 

2258 

Formoy, 

. f. 

542 

270 

2278 

Mill-stroot, 

. f. 

462 

218 

3828 

Youghal,  . 

. f. 

653 

309 

4268 

Donorailo,  . 

. f. 

538 

202 

4572 

Kimuilo, 

. f. 

559 

305 

4630 

Mallow, 

. f. 

342 

220 

5257 

Band on, 

. f. 

696 

392 

5669 

Gt.  GoorgoVst 
castorian, 

Lnn- 
. in. 

735 

329 

5940 

Ulackroclc, 

. f. 

201 

87 

5999 

Douglas-stroet, 
St.  Finbar’s, 

. m. 

1,073 

402 

6153 

. f. 

1,660 

670 

6376 

Queenstown, 
St.  Joseph’s, 

. f. 

901 

439 

6528 

. f. 

1,004 

349 

7651 

Clonakilty, 

. f. 

604 

323 

8414 

Passage  West, 

. i. 

387 

145 

8430 

Sltihbereeu  (2), 

f. 

606 

372 

9161 

Bantry, 

. f. 

383 

168 

9523 

Castletown, 

. f. 

291 

147 

Total, 

12,845 

5,929 
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COUNTY  OP  KERRY— 12  Schools. 


®oU  School. 

No. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
IUtilB  during 
Y ear  ended 
Slot  Deo., 
11107- 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  Year 
ended 
Slat  Dec., 
1007- 

533  Killamey  (1), 

f. 

738 

292 

538  Dingle, 

f. 

502 

240 

545  Tralee  (1), 

f. 

778 

381 

1793  Killamey,  . 

m. 

584 

210 

1859  Milltown,  . 

f. 

442 

148 

2884  Cahirciveen, 

f. 

429 

230 

3655  Miltown,  . 

m. 

226 

128 

4062  Listowel,  . 

f. 

679 

349 

6215  Castleialand, 

f. 

629 

311 

6654  Killamey  (2), 

f. 

247 

104 

8320  Kenmare,  . 

f. 

559 

324 

9266  Tralee  (2), 

f. 

295 

148 

Total,  . 

6,108 

2,865 

COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK— 8 Schools. 

570  SS.  Mary  and 

Mun- 

chin’s, 

£. 

1,211 

484 

5143  Perry-square, 

f. 

659 

284 

5547  Sexton- street, 

f. 

1,218 

447 

5554  St.  Mary’s, 

f. 

119 

30 

6032  St.  Catherine’s, 

f. 

573 

306 

6569  St.  Anne’s, 

f. 

494 

198 

6936  St.  J ohn’s-square. 

f. 

900 

343 

9296  Adaro, 

f. 

295 

134 

Total,  . 

5,469 

2,226 

COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY— 7 Schools. 

581  Cashel, 

f. 

700 

352 

2133  Air-hill, 

f. 

522 

292 

4068  Thui  les, 

f. 

548 

288 

7392  Nenagh, 

f. 

521 

176 

8903  Fethard, 

f. 

445 

276 

9407  Templemore, 

f. 

360 

158 

9432  Tipperary,  . 

f. 

701 

300 

Total,  . 

3,797 

1,842 

COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD— 2 Schools. 

1280  Tallow,  . 

f. 

351 

180 

3228  Cappoquin, 

f. 

437 

223 

Total,  . 

788 

403 

COUNTY  OP  DUBLIN-16  Schools. 


LEINSTER — 60  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CARLOW— 4 Schools. 


Tullow, 

in. 

327 

108 

Ditto, 

f. 

285 

106 

Carlow, 

f. 

690 

306 

Bagnalstown, 

f. 

228 

125 

Total, 

1,530 

645 

Torn  Ho.  An™. 

sas  aimL. 

x?r,a 

“‘u£*"  I SiitDeo., 


Lucan, 

Blackrock, 

Loretto, 

King’s  Inns-stree 

Booterstown, 

Baggot-street, 

Kingstown, 

George’s-hill, 

Fir-house,  . 

Warrenmount, 

Tranquil  la, 

Ualkey, 

Golden-bridge, 

Glasthule,  . 

Clondalkin, 

Roundtown, 


COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— 5 Schools. 


771  Kildare, 
779  Maynooth, 
1151  Clane, 
3246  Naas, 

4997  Athy, 


COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY— 3 Schools. 


806 

Kilkenny,  . 

f. 

789 

285 

5437 

Mooncoin,  . 

f. 

271 

117 

9134 

Goreshridge, 

f. 

189 

76 

Total,  . 

1,219 

478 

KING’S  COUNTY- 

-6  Schools 

823 

ICillina, 

f. 

223 

«|J 

2080 

Tullamore, 

f. 

5U3 

192 

3220 

Birr,  . 

f. 

592 

2.7 

7471 

i’ortarlington, 

f. 

295 

112 

8982 

Clara, 

f. 

281 

10-2 

9227 

Banagher,  . 

f. 

126 

til 

Total,  . 

2,020 

794 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD— 1 School. 

857 

Longford,  . 

f. 

646 

167 

Total,  . 

646 

]67 
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COUNTY  OF  LOUTH-4  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 


851 

5387 

8052 


Drogheda,  . 
Dundalk  (2), 
St.  Mary’s, 
Do. 

Ardee  (2), . 
Total,  . 


Tntnl  No. 
of  Pupil*  for 
liny  time  on 
Itolla  tin  ring 
Year  ended 
Hist  1 lee., 
1UU7. 


949 

902 

480 

152 

280 

2,703 


jut  a 

1007. 


1,13*4 


COUNTY  OF  MEATII-2  Schools. 


QUEEN’S  COUNTY-6  Schools. 


902 

1956 

3526 

6497 

7183 

7442 


Coote-street, 

Maryborough, 

Abbeyleix, 

Stradbally, 

Mountmellick, 

Borris-in-Ossory, 

Total,  . 


COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH-3  Schools. 


934 

6674 

8682 


Mullingar, 
Rockford  Bridge, 
Moate  (2), 

Total,  . 


187 

390 


1,130 


235 

81 

115 

m 


COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD — It  Schools. 


967 

969 

3634 

3824 

4949 

6058 

8221 

9047 


New  Ross, 
Wexford,  . 
Newtownbany, 
Gorey, 

Wexford,  . 
Enniacorthy, 
Templeskannon, 
New  Ross  (2),  . 

Total,  . 


439 

699 

151 

202 

433 

426 

301 

402 

3,053 


166 

275 

54 

133 

199 

150 

122 

no 

1,209 


Roll 

No. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  far 
nny  time  on 
ItollB  ilurliiR 
Your  cndeil 
31afc  Duo., 
10(17. 

Average 

Dully 

Attendance 
or  Pupils 
for  Year 
ended 
3!  at  Dee., 
1807. 

5237 

IMgany,  . . f. 

151 

7180 

Bray  (2),  . . f. 

481 

230 

Total,  . 

632 

298 

883 

Navan  (1), 

. f. 

475 

188 

7472 

Do.  (2), 

f. 

502 

208 

Total,  . 

977 

396 

239 

441 

225 

318 

272 

160 

94  _ 
166 
107 
177 

128  - 
63 

1,655 

735 

COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW-2  Schools. 


CONNAUGHT — 10  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  GALWAY— 10  Schools. 


Kill 

101 : i 
1016 
4515 
6613 
6632 
6839 
8195 
8322 
8 795 


Ltmglimi,  . 

f.* 

Ruhotm, 

f. 

456 

353 

Galway, 

m. 

980 

Newtownsniith,  . 

f. 

823 

St.  Nicholas', 

f. 

403 

191 

St.  Vincent’s, 

f. 

583 

Bullinasloo, 

f. 

666 

302 

Gort  (2),  . 

f. 

509 

252 

Oaghtorard, 

f. 

331 

163 

Oranmore, 

f. 

278 

178 

Total,  . 

5,029 

2,434 

COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM— 1 School. 


9735 


Dnimshambo,  . f. 
Total,  . 


96 


COUNTY  OF  MAYO— 2 Schools. 


‘ No  returns  rocdvod  from 


5215 

7713 

Ballina,  . . f. 

Swinofonl,  . f. 

Total,  . 

709 

343 

167 

215 

1,052 

382 

COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON— 2 Schools. 

7238 

Roscommon,  . f. 

533 

186 

7722 

St.  Potor’n,  . f. 

485 

156 

Total,  . 



1,018 

342 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO— 1 School. 

5851 

Sligo,  . . f. 

664 

282 

Total,  . 

664 

282 
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SUMMARY  OF  l 

JLSTER. 

SUMMARY  OP  LEINSTER. 

County. 

No.  of 
Sohuols. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  timo  on 
Rolls  [luring 
Year  ended 
81st  Deo., 
1U07. 

Average 

Dally 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  Year 
anded 
31st  Doc., 
1867. 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls  during 
Yearended 
3lst  Dec., 
1087. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
or  Pupils 
for  Year 
ended 
Slst  Deo., 
2867. 

Antrim,  . 

2 

2,057 

832 

Carlow,  . 

4 

1,530 

645 

Armagh,  . 

3 

1,608 

611 

Dublin,  . 

16 

4,39.5 

Cavan, 

1 

377 

147 

Kildare,  . 

5 

1,690 

700 

Donegal,  . 

2 

3S9 

175 

Kilkenny, 

3 

1,249 

478 

Down, 

3 

1,228 

470 

King’s, 

6 

2,020 

794 

Fermanagh, 

1 

350 

]63 

Longford, 

1 

646 

167 

Londonderry, . 

i 

420 

238 

Louth, 

4 

2,763 

1,134 

Monaghan, 

1 

388 

157 

Mf.ath,  . 

2 

977 

'396 

TrRONE,  . 

1 

227 

85 

Queen’s,  . 

6 

1,655 

735 

Total, 

15 

7,024 

2,878 

Wexford, 

8 

3^053 

1,209 

Wicklow, 

2 

632 

298 

Total, 

60 

28,099 

11,382 

SUMMARY 

OF  MUNSTER. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

Clare, 

.2 

1,355 

540 

Cork, 

20 

12,845 

5.929 

Galway,  . 

10 

5,029 

Kerry, 

12 

6,108 

2,865 

Leitrim,  . 

1 

' 96 

Limerick, 

8 

5,469 

2,226 

Mayo, 

2 

1 ,052 

Tipperary, 

7 

3,797 

1,842 

Roscommon, 

2 

J '018 

Waterford,  . 

2 

788 

403 

Sligo, 

1 

'664 

282 

Total, 

51 

30,362 

13,805 

Total, 

16 

7,859 

3,477 

SUMMARY  IN  PROVINCES  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 


ProTince. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 

Roils  during 
Yearended 
3lst  Dec., 
1807. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
or  Pupil* 
for  Year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1867. 

Ulster,  . 

15 

7,024 

2,878 

Munster, 

60 

30,362 

13,805 

Leinster, 

51 

28,099 

11,382 

Connaught, 

16 

7,859 

3,477 

Total, 

142 

73,344 

31,542 

VI — List  of  One  hundred  and  twelve  Agricultural  School  Farms  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  on  31st  December,  1867. 


Twenty-one  School  Farms  under  exclusive  management  of  the  Commissioners. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County. 

Roll 

Nu. 

School. 

Antrim  . 

6737 

Ballymoney. 

Limerick 

5564 

Tervoe. 

Ditto 

6967 

Ulster  (Belfast). 

Ditto 

6969 

Limerick. 

Cavan  . 
Donegal 

5627 

Bailieborougli. 

Tipperary 

3694 

Kyle  Park. 

6968 

Templodouglas. 

Ditto 

5424 

Derry  castle- 

Ditto 

4705 

Dunlewey. 

Ditto 

5615 

Gormanstown. 

Monaghan 

4885 

Bath. 

Dublin  . 

— 

Albert  Training  Institution , 

Cork 

1272 

Glandore. 

Kildare 

6209 

Athy. 

Ditto 

5286 

Farrahy. 

Kilkenny 

5251 

Woodstock. 

Ditto 

5636 

Dunmanway. 

Ditto 

6981 

Kilkenny. 

Ditto 

Limerick, 

6736 

5643 

Munster  (Cork). 
Mount  Trenchard. 

Leitrim 

1125 

Leitrim. 
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Seventeen  School  Farms  under  Local  management. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

Sobnnl. 

Antrim 

Ditto 

Monaghan 

Tyrone 

Clare 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Waterford  . 
Carlow 

2454 

6081 

370 

400 

243.0 

3373 

5186 

1710 

5803 

Larne. 

Ballycarry. 

Cornagilta. 

Loughash. 

Feakie. 

Sallybank. 

Cahersherkin. 

Gleugarra. 

Garrylxill. 

Kilkenny 
Kine'a 
Louth 
Meath  . 
Galway 
Ditto 
Mayo  . 
Roscommon  . 

618.0 

824 

837 

65.02 

1320 

3842 

7075 

5783 

Piltown. 

Italian. 

Dromiskin. 

Woodpole. 

Balliuakill. 

Clonkeen  ICeryl. 

Cross. 

Glanduff. 

Sixty-nine  Ordinary  Agricultural  School  Farms. 


Cuunty. 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Armagh 

4271 

Taniokcy. 

Clave  . 

448 

Part  eon. 

Ditto 

4325 

Drumbanaghor. 

Ditto 

6783 

Tubbcr. 

Donegal 

5363 

Balleighan. 

Ditto 

2383 

Ballinruau. 

Ditto 

5230 

Convoy. 

Ditto 

6573 

Moveen. 

Ditto 

5000 

CaTradoan. 

Ditto 

6368 

Cross. 

Ditto 

1595 

Toobnn. 

Ditto 

3400 

Dromandoora. 

Ditto 

8425 

Myragh. 

Cork 

5700 

Clonkeen. 

Ditto 

9282 

Donouglimore. 

Ditto 

3431 

Kildinan. 

Ditto 

6571 

Arranmore  Island. 

Ditto 

6295 

Freemount. 

Cavan  . 

4942 

Drung. 
Term  on. 

Ditto 

4455 

Newmarket. 

Ditto 

6857 

Kerry  . 

7813 

Dirrcondarragh. 

Ditto 

8713 

Corracleigh. 

Ditto 

6091 

Lansdowne. 

Ditto 

4024 

Tullycasson. 

Ditto 

8251 

Sueem. 

Ditto 

8312 

Kilcogy. 

W atorford 

632 

Lismore. 

Fermanagh 

3794 

Cneve. 

Ditto 

5233 

Grange. 

Ditto 

3569 

Lack. 

Galway 

1645 

Kinvarra. 

Ditto 

1/41 

Gusliedy, 

Ditto 

4216 

Castlehacket. 

Monaghan 

5114 

Broomfield. 

Loitrim 

3942 

Druniadorn. 

Ditto 

5499 

A shburton. 

Mayo  . 

4692 

Carragorra. 

Tyrone  . 

1557 

Ballynenor. 

Ditto 

1412 

Doocastlo. 

Ditto 

2236 

Drumnaforn. 

Ditto 

1058 

Brusna. 

Westmeath 

931 

Ballinvally. 

Ditto 

7327 

Rooskey. 

Meath  . 

885 

Ratoath. 

Ditto 

2290 

Cloughans. 

Ditto 

2797 

Ivilcloon. 

Roscommon  . 

!S07 

Cornafulla. 

Kilkenny 

4881 

Ballygloss. 

Ditto 

7292 

Ballvmurray. 

1 litto 

6183 

Whitechurch. 

Ditto 

8405 

Ballymintan. 

Ditto 

6919 

Clonmore. 

Ditto 

I860 

Ballyforan. 

Wicklow 
Rildare . 

4588 

2284 

Delgany. 

Twomilehouso. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7997 

7863 

Slntta. 

Mountallen. 

Ditto 

1713 

Claim. 

Sligo 

1213 

Goovagh. 

Ditto 

772 

Tiermohan. 

Ditto 

1347 

Camphill. 

Ditto 

6174 

Rathcoffoy. 

Ditto 

6484 

Curry. 

Longford 

5559 

Ratheline. 

Ditto 

9669 

Doonllin. 

Ditto 

1435 

Cloontagh. 

Ditto 

8628 

Powollsboro’. 

King's  . 

6721 

Ballyegan. 

Fiyo  School  Gardens. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County. 

Roll  , 
No. 

Sohool. 

Dublin 
Roscommon  . 
Mayo  . 

4992 

4100 

1074 

Glasnovin. 
Lough  Glynn. 
Ballaghaderoen. 

Mayo,  . 
Armagh 

5937 

7200 

Prison. 

Dorrycughan. 
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4392  Collier.  ’ . 
5175  | Cast  let  ahan,. 

ISO  i Ballynarry,' 
4591  Northlands, 
5231  1 Cooteliill,  No. 
0022  ) Currahoe,  . 

4 S03  j Crosskeys,  . 


2744  Leharry, 
2053  Ballyconnell. 
5700  Muff,  . 

4410  Carrickboy, 


J 01  Caramore, 

5272  Mccmnore, 
1572  Dmniries, 
7143  -Momeagli, 


2309  Glontier,  ', 
4420  Ballyshaunou, 
2253  Donegal,  . 


1300  Oonrln 
0222  Bcltoy, 
2252  Donegal, 
7590  Kilkenny, 
iO'Hl  Toaliu, 
0002  Lctternul, 
5074  Coolmore, 
7593  Ballvsliamit 
1734  UliilliLinoi'e, 
0070  Kilt-loony, 
7233  Gortncssy, 
0001  Uallymnllar 
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7056  ! Balivphfiip,  ’ 
6512  | Tridsor  HU1 
5553  ; Ballyial’agli, 
2548  : 'I:.  Pottinge: 
6327  | Largrmoro, . 
5012  ! Bangor, 

4343  j Balivphilip, . 
5011  j Bangor, 

4914  j Donajhadee, 
3067  | Castlewellan, 
9856  j K’lclicf, 

9720  • Skoa.  . 


Manila  Hood. 
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311  Craaagli  Hill, 
6461  . Waterside,  No.  2 
7418  Miltowu, 

1371  Mngbera, 

234  Straw, 

8434  Millown,  . 

85*26  Brogbead,  . 

8527  Jhminahinch, 
2668  Dambcad,  . 

4263  Coleraine,  . 

1818  Motieybaugbaa, 
327  Bnllvmaclnry, 
0496  Oram, 

4243  Castielilnvney, 
2242  Cornerin',  . 

8311  llerrygconey. 


2354  Ballygawley, 

383  Tattnbautiaught, 
2781  jrnghcmngeeragh 
7365  Derrabard,  . 

7649  Lettcree,  . 

1257  Ncwtownstewnrt, 
1939  Flntouo, 

.3511  Augbuamoc, 

7159  Stownitstown,  No 
80 1 6 Lower  Langfiold, 

2382  Kilfcoe, 

8320  Killnloo,  . 


8627  Ballyvnughan, 

4298  Knoekerra,  . 

2-160  Newinarkot-on-Ferews, 
3321  Kibosh,  No.  1,  . m 
8350  Millowumalliay,  . ni 


1 Neil  Blair. 

J Jobu  Boyd. 
Robert  M'Alister. 
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Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Korry 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


_ J.  Peter  and  Paul's,  f. 
Laurence  Cove, 
ltatlicomiac, 

Lislevane, 

Dromagli,  . 

Sunday  swell, 
Glauntuue, 

Glandore, 

Clonkeen, 

Castletown, 

Unttovnnt, 


St.  Nicholas, 
Ivanturk,  . 

■.  ■ .1:_' 
Dnlliiicollig, 

Derrinagree, 

Derrinagree, 

Casticmartyr, 


Coolwd*”’ 
BlcnnorviUe, 
Kilbunano.  . 
lloulcnslicre, 
Currens, 
liallyconry,  . 


Janies  Dower. 


Pat.  Sliecily. 

Mat.  Fitzpatrick. 


Cal.  O'Callaglian. 


Denis  Relay. 

John  Mahoney. 
Thomas  Stritch. 

John  Sheehy. 

J eremiolt  O'Connor. 


Jane  White. 

Julia  O’Shea. 

Ellen  Morton. 
Anne  Cotter. 

Cath.  O’Donogliue. 
Johanna  Ryan. 
Margaret  Dwyer. 
Mary  Downing. 


Johanna  McCarthy'. 

Kate  Reynolds. 
Mary  A.  Cashel], 
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| Edmond  Slattery. 


Carrig,  ’ . 

SOS, : 

Cionmiclane, 
Holyford,  . 
Twomileborris, 
Mardyke,  . 


Mary  FitzGerald. 


[ Rody  Fourty. 
Edmund  Ryan. 
Michael  Cantwell. 


Patrick  O’Gorman. 


AuastasiaO'Gorman 
Bridget  Hogan. 
Margaret  Murphy. 


Borrirokane, 
St.  Cronan’s, 


George  Elliott. 


O’Donnell. 


Ed.  M’Grenahan. 


Roscrea, 

Cloueen, 


Thomas  Fleming. 
William  Mullen. 


Bridget  Meagher. 
Margaret  Lynch. 


Michael  O'Donnell. 
Michael  Power, 
Thomas  Flannery. 
John  O’Leary. 

John  Fleming. 


Mary  Power. 
Mary  Crowe. 


Ellen  Wood. 


Michael  Sexton. 


| C.  Mnhony. 


Mary  Fo 
Mcrin  M 


Maria  Murray. 
Mary  Ryan. 
Mare  D'Arcr. 


Mary  D’Arcy. 


I Peter  J.  Norris. 


Timothy  O’Brien. 
Edward  F.  Murphy. 


Mylea'crKeilly. 


Bridget  Whelan. 
Eliza  Hogan. 
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Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Roscommon 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto  - 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


I Swiueford,  . 
1412  | Doocastle,  . 

I 5128  Louisburgh, . 

2307  i Slievemore, . 

1 ( Slirulo, 

; Lankill, 

5125  Ballyburke,. 

1 146  ( Balia,  . . 

I 5121  ; Cloggernngh, 

. | 7374  j llallintubber, 
'|  Ballindine,  . 

I 4394  j . 

j 7796  Slirule, 

73311  j Duongh, 

1 Ballagh, 

1 Keadue, 

I Cortober, 
Boylo, . 

F°alk!ifCU 

Do., 

I Conngeenro 

i Gordnimmon, 
1 Bainuln, 

! Kiliavillo, 

i Kilrusbeiter, 

1 (reovagh, 
i M 1 

r CVmpllil),  . 


4100  : 


John  Sweeny. 
Pat.  M'Keigue. 

Patrick  Lyons. 
Thomas  Stinson. 
John  Blake. 
Martin  Flanagan. 


Edw.  O'Flaherty. 
Denis  Flynn. 


Terence  Al'Dermott.j 
David  Dowd. 

Patrick  Fadian. 
John  Joyce. 


Michael  Quinn. 
John  Carroll. 
17m.  Danagher. 
Thomas  Fallon. 


Anno  M'Ganran. 
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APPENDIX  N. 

Questions  (for  answer  in  writing)  proposed  at  District 
Examination  for  the  year  1807. 

No  1. — Male  Teaoheks. 

A. 

Grammar. — 1.  “ All  pay  themselves  the  compliment,  to  think 

They  one  day  shall  not  drivel  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise 
At  least  their  own  thch'  future  selves  applaud 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne’er  will  lead.’’ 

(a.)  Punctuate  this  passage.  (6.)  Write  out  sucli  a prose  version  or 
paraphrase  of  it  as  would  enable  a fourth  or  fifth  class  to  understand  the 
entire  passage,  (c.)  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  (a.)  Exemplify  the  use  of  the  present  tonso  to  denote  (1)  a past  oc- 
currence ; (2)  a future  occurrence ; (3)  an  habitual  occurrence  • and  (6.) 
explain  as  you  would  to  a class  (with  examples),  why  expressions  in  the 
present  tense  arc  more  vivid  than  in  the  past. 

3.  Explain,  with  reference  to  examples,  when  the  logical  and  gram- 
matical subjects  and  predicates  of  a proposition  are  the  same,  and  when 
they  are  different. 

4.  Parse  the  verb  in  each  of  the  following  sentences,  and  state  the 
general  rule  as  regards  the  number  and  person  of  the  verb  in  such  con- 
structions : — 

(a.)  Either  you  or  I wrote  the  letter. 

(b  ) Neither  1 nor  he  wrote  the  letter. 

(c.)  Either  he  or  you  wrote  the  letter. 

(d.)  Neither  they  nor  I wrote  the  letter. 

5.  Write  a short  essay  on  “synonyms.”  Specify  the  words  synonymous 
with  the  following,  giving  tlio  exact  import  of  each  : — Tranquility,  ac- 
complice, cabal,  assail,  notorious,  querulous. 

Geography. — 1,  On  the  accompanying  map  insert  the  names  of  the  chief 
islands,  bays,  &c. ; mark  the  course  of  six  rivers,  and  the  position  of 
twelve  principal  towns  or  cities,  with  their  names. 

2.  Specify  the  several  groat  nations  that  speak  (a)  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  (6)  the  Teutonic , ( c ) the  Sanscrit,  (d)  the  Monosyllabic , (e)  the 
Sclave,  or  the  languages  immediately  derived  from  them ; and  describe 
succinctly,  but  as  clearly  as  you  can,  tlio  characteristic  genius  and  habits 
of  those  nations,  their  geographical  position,  and  their  political  circum- 
stances. 

3.  Name,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  four  rivers  in  England, 
the  three  in  Scotland,  and  the  two  in  Ireland,  that  contribute  most  to  the 
actual  wealth  of  those  countries,  and  explain  how  they  do  so.  Say  what 
are  the  chief  towns  on  each,  and  their  population. 

4.  Name  four  cities  in  Palestine  built  or  revived  by  the  Herods,  and 
describe  the  position  of  each.  Describe  the  positions  also  of  Mounts  Neuo, 
Canned,  Gilboa,  Moriah,  and  Olivet. 

5.  What  is  said  to  be  tho  greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  ? On  what  phe- 
nomenon is  tho  calculation  based  ? 

Money  Matters. — 1.  State  the  reasons  given  in  the  preface  to  the  hesaons 
on  Money  Matters,  why  the  elementary  principles  taught  in  them  shorn 
be  communicated  to  pupils  at  an  early  age. 

2.  Why  is  it  that  though  labour  is  not  tho  cause  of  value,  yet  the  mo 
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labour  required  for  the  production  of  any  article  the  more  valuable  it  Appendix#. 

3.  State  the  four  laws  that  belong  to  all  combinations  of  workmen ; and  ^roposedat 
show  that  a successful  strike  may  be  more  mischievous  in  its  consequences  the  Exami- 
than  an  unsuccessful  one.  nations. 


Male 

Lesson  Books. — 1.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  Teachers. 
from  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon. 

2.  Enumerate  the  chief  secretions  of  plants,  and  state,  with  examples, 
from  what  part  of  the  plant  and  in  what  way  these  may  be  obtained. 

3.  Write  out  a.  description  of  India  under  the  following  heads  : — (a.) 
physical  aspect ; (b.)  government;  (c.)  inhabitants;  (cl)  productions. 

4.  Specify  the  three  principal  means  by  which  the  due  proportion  of 
oxygen  is  preserved  in  the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  oxygeu  by  men  and  animals  during  the  process  of  respiration. 

5.  Specify  the  different  families  of  the  raptores,  as  given  in  Patterson’s 
Zoology,  with  the  characteristics  of  each ; and  describe  that  species  of 
vulture  which  appears  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  vultures  and 
the  eagles. 


Arithmetic I.  (a.)  Show  by  an  example  that  the  reciprocals  of  any 

three  equidifferent  numbers  are  in  harmonical  proportion. 

(b.)  Show  how  the  reciprocals  of  three  continual  proportionals  are 
related. 

2.  (a.)  Define  the  term  iC  base,”  when  used  with  reference  to  any  nume- 

rical system  of  notation ; and  state  what  determines  the  number 
of  distinct  characters  required  in  each  system. 

(b.)  Reduce  13579  in  the  duodecimal  scale  to  the  undecimal  scale. 

3.  Find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  £200,  due  fourteen  months 
hence,  and  of  £300,  due  nineteen  months  hence ; and  determine  the  pre- 
sent value  of  the  whole  sum  (supposed  to  be  due  at  the  equated  time) 
allowing  3f  per  cent.,  simple  interest. 

4.  If  the  sixpenny  loaf  weigh  4'35  lbs.,  when  wheat  is  at  5*75s. 
per  bushel,  wliat  weight  of  bread,  when  wheat  is  at  lS'4s.  per  bushel, 
ought  to  be  purchased  for  18T3s.'j 

5.  What  principal,  lent  on  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  at  6J  per  cent,  per 
annum,  would  amount  to  £500  on  the  10th  of  November  in  the  same 
year  1 


Geometry , cOc. — 1.  Enunciate  and  prove — 

(a.)  The  33rd  proposition  of  the  third  book  of  Euclid’s  elements. 
(5.)  The  15tli  proposition  of  the  sixtli  book. 

2.  The  rectangle  under  the  diagonals  of  a quadrilateral  figure  inscribed 
in  a circle,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  contained  by  its  opposite 
sides. 

3.  The  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  three  augles  of  any  triangle  to 
the  opposite  sides  intersect  in  the  same  point. 

4.  (a.)  Given  the  natural  secant  of  an  angle  1 '4142136,  required  the 

sine  and  tangent. 

(b.)  Why  in  computation  are  the  logarithmic  sines,  &c.,  generally 
used,  and  not  the  natural  1 

5.  Given  the  radius  of  a circle,  and  the  cosine  of  an  arc  less  than  a 
quadrant,  to  compute  the  cosine  of  half  the  arc. 


Book-keeping 1.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  inode  of  keeping  farming 

accounts,  specifying  the  books  necessary,  anch their  uses, 
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2.  What  deductions  must  a moroliant  make  when  balancing  his  books 
id  how  are  they  to  be  entered'? 

3.  Describe  the  method  of  closing  the  diflhront  kinds  of  accounts. 

4.  How  are  the  following  transactions  to  be  entered  : — 

(a.)  When  I require  an  abatornont.  on  goods  bought  on  credit  after 
they  are  booked,  on  account  of  defect. 

(b.)  When  I make  an  abatement  on  goods  sold  on  credit  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Reasoning. — 1.  Explain  fully  the  two  kinds  of  error  which  lead  to 
confusion  of  thought  in  our  use  of  analogical  words. 

2.  Explain  the  ambiguity  which  attaches  to  the  word  “ all,”  and  show 
that  if  this  ambiguity  be  overlooked,  two  propositions,  both  true,  may 
appear  to  be  contradictories. 

3.  Show  that  in  a sorites  (a.)  all  tho  promises  but  the  first  must  be 
universal ; (6.)  all  but  the  last  must  bo  affirmative ; and  (c.)  all  hut  the 
first  must  be  major. 

4.  Some  persons  have  regarded  it  as  disparaging  to  a syllogism  that 
we  obtain  no  new  truth  from  it : — 

(a.)  Explain  this  objection  fully,  and  show  how  it  may  be  answered, 
and — 

(6.)  Describe  the  two  distinct  modes  by  which  we  may  arrive  at 
any  truth. 

History,' — 1.  State  the  circumstances  that  led  the  Romans  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  give  a short  account  of  the  wars  between 
the  countries,  until  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a Roman  province. 

2.  Trace  the  origin  of  the  Crusades,  and  show  that  though  they  proved 
abortive  in  regard  to  their  immediate  objoct,  yet  they  produced  a bene- 
ficial result  on  the  state  of  Europe. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Belgium  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  to  the  present  day. 

4.  Enumerate  the  principal  events  of  tho  Seventeenth  century  : (a)  in 
England,  (6)  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  (c)  in  Asia. 

. Natural  Philosophy.— -1,  Describe  three  of  the  compounds  formed  by 
ci  orine  and  oxygen,  giving  the  symbol  and  equivalent  of  each,  and  state 
How  the  goodness  of  a bleaching  salt  may  ho  ascertained. 

f A mill-race,  whose  transvorso  section  is  three  feet  squaro,  having  a 
velocity  of  10  feet  per  second,  moves  an  overshot  wheel  at  the  rate  of  a 
ieet per  second,  what  is  the  horse  power? 

. Peacr^.e  ^ie  construction,  position,  and  action  of  the  screw  propeller 
in  a steamship  and  specify  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

. escribe  by  means  of  diagrams,  such  as  you  might  place  on  a black- 
board the  eccentric  pump,  \b)  the  centrifugal  pump. 

o.  In  what  condition  is  arsenic  found  in  nature?  To  what  uses  is  it 
applied  in  the  arts  ? Namo  an  antidoto  for  it.  and  explain  the  effect  of 
tho  antidote.  1 

Algebra.— 1.  Write  down  in  full  tho  easiest  rulo  for  resolving  an  equa- 
tion ot  the  second  degree,  when  the  co-cffioiont  of  tho  second  term  is  an 
e\en  number,  and  show  how  this  rule  is  deduced. 

• lucl  the  square  root  of  tlio  following  quantity,  and  analyze  the  rule 
by  which  you  proceed . ° 1 J 

• 6+ — 2y  5. 
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3.  Determine  the  value  of  a in  the  following  equations 

Va : -fa -f  i=c 

V* ^ =1 

V%-2  x 


4 What  are  those  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  2,  and  whose  pro- 
“ ,plled  bT  their,s“m  is  12  * Show  that  the  cubic  equation  which 

o The  si* T ad"T  °f  a read^  aDd  Elution 

• {-  ^ numbers  in  geometrical  progression  is  7,  and  the 

sum  of  their  reciprocals  is  | ; find  them. 


(BO 

Gratnmar — 1.  “ you  haye  done  that  you  should  te  sorry  for 
1 here  is  no  terror  Cassius  in  your  threats 
Eor  I am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I respect  not.” 

Punctuate  the  above  passage,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 

the  wmds  °“ wnote  °n  ‘he  15tk  rule  of  Syntax,  commencing  witi, 
iunctlve  mood  - “7  “''junctions  require  the  indicative,  some  the  sub- 
junctive  mood,  and  give  examples  of  each  construction. 

of  this  tlr  nTdT  77  accldents  of  a word1  Account  for  the  use 
4 Exn  S’n  O tT  }*>  app^on  in  this  sense  is  a proper  one. 

ing  should  he  parsed':— W”dS  MC* 10  SUCh  esPressioIls  as  follow- 

(°).  “ nat  with  the  incessant  rain,  and  what  with  the  piercing 
...  cold,  1 had  nearly  lost  my  life.” 

('  (c  a Use^ul  thing  is  money.” 

(c).  ‘Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague, 

That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude.” 

from  7arly  th?  three  distinct  advantages-  which  are  derivable 

derivaHve  lUa'J  r°e  "7  the  r00t8’  Prefixes, and  affixes,  from  which  the 
uenvative  words  of  our  language  have  been  formed. 

of  'll  a maP  od  fdle  o°ast-lineof  Europe,  from  the  north 

the  meridians  ^ Stra,tS-°f  Gik,'altari  marking  thereon  the  parallels  and 

l„„2:,fame  in  dIre«‘  order  the  several  assize  towns  and  parliamentary 
y f f y°u  w0ldd  pass  in  travelling  by  railway  from  Coleraine  to 

non, dir  j n?me  f ‘ so.th,e  rivers  °n  "'>>'<*  they  are  situate ; and  state  the 
popuIatKin  of  each  of  the  boroughs. 

3 Give  an  account  of  the  provinces  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  five 

tionsi  and'government.  ^lobe’  in  reSard  to  Position,  population,  produc- 

777  ,r<;markable  difference  of  level  is  there  between  the  Caspian 
bea,  the  Baltic, , and  the  Mediterranean  ? 

1 Mother  is  there  more  dew  on  a cloudy  or  on  a clear  night:  ex- 
plain the  reason  for  the  difference. 

.1 loney  Matters — I.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  anarchy  is  more  pre- 
judicial to  a country  than  tyranny  ? 1 

no*  V 7ate  tke  ?'roumsl;anoe3  under  which  a man  mayjustly  complain  for 
avxng  received  for  his  labour  as  much  as  another  who  worked  no 
Harder  than  himself. 

3*  Write  out  an  abstract  of  the  lesson  on  Capital.” 

2 Q 
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4ppendixN.  Lesson  Jioob. — 1.  Write  <3  own  the  tlirco  con  eluding  lines  of  the  son 
Questions.  Oeborah,  and  relate  the  principal  events  in  her  life, 
proposed  2.  Give  a brief  but  regular  view  of  the  classification  of  the  -whole 
natioSmir  an'm'^  kingdom,  and  name  tlie  orders  to  which  the  following  animals  re- 
—1  spectively  belong: — “ The  horse,”  “ the  turtle,”  “the  curlew,”  “the  boa” 
Male  “ the  whale,” 

Teachers . 3 Mention  the  points  in  which  plants  and  animals  agree,  and  those  in 

which  they  differ  in  their  vital  functions. 

4.  Give  a correct  account  of  Hippisley’s  passage  up  the  Orohoco,  as 
quoted  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons. 

5.  What  facts  warrant  the  belief  that  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  at  one  time  occupied  the  bottom  of  a sea  peopled  by  numerous 
species  of  animals,  of  which  there  does  not  now  exist  one  single  de- 
scendant. 


History.' — 1.  Name  the  periods  of  1,000  years  between  the  creation 
and  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  mention  the  most  remarkable  events  in  each. 

. Give  a short  account  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  touching  ( a ) on  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  it,  (b)  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  and  (c)  the  re- 
sults that  followed  from  it. 

3.  Mention  the  leading  events  of  Roman  History  from  the  death  of 
Ciesar  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

4,  Name  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Book-keeping. — 1.  If  a cash-book  is  balanced  every  mopth,  and  the 
balance  on  hands  carried  forward,  how  must  those  balances  be  dealt  with 
when  posting  the  accounts  into  the  ledger. 

2.  All  charges,  such  as  rent,  wages,  &c.,  may  be  dealt  with  in  two  ways. 

Explain  both.  J 

3.  The  stock  account  of  a company  does  not  show,  as  in  ordinary  cases, 
the  net  profit  made  or  the  loss  incurred.  Why  is  this  ? 

4.  VV  hat  are  the  entries  to  bo  made 

Shen  ^ Se- ^ S00^3  f°r  part  ready  money,  arid  part  on  credit. 
(o.)  When  my  file  tor  buys  goods  for  my  account,  or  I send  goods 
to  him  to  be  disposed  of  for  me. 


P 1.  Name  and  explain  the  several  mcAtal  operations  which 

is  habit}6  SU^ect  ni51^er  logic,  and  'explain  also  the  defect  to  which  each 

2.  Explain  how  common  terms  are  obtained,  and  wheti  they  are  said  to 
be  employed  “ uni  vocally,”  and  when  “ equivocally,” 

„ n 10iW  -T  ?aTftP^eB  although  the  major  premise  is  properly  and 
usually  placed  first,  this  order  is  not  essential. 

W-)  HXplam  the  fallacy  in  the  following  syllogism:— 

Every  X is  V, 

Z is  not  X, 

55  is  not  Y ; 

and  state  what  conclusion  may  ho  legitimately  drawn  from  the 
premises. 

(b.)  State  the  mode  and  figure  of  the  above  syllogism  when  re- 
duced to  a valid  form. 


„_T K ®.xP^ajn  ^lly  the  meaning  of  the  expression  s which 
•in®  ateoVa>P  questions.  Show  th$jt  $t  ij.oes  n,oi  eoSvey 

l T/,ab8?d,tjr  0r  impossibility  in  the  equation. 

’ A dealer  bought  a certain  number  pf  sheep  for  £H  ; baying  tost 
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seven  of  them,  lie  sold  one-fourth  of  the  remainder  at  prime  cost  for  £20,  -AppendixN. 
how  many  had  he  at  first?  . ...  Questions 

3.  Show  that  the  following  equations  afford  an  example  of  insufficient  proposed  afc 
conditions: — 


the  Exami- 
nations. 


3®— 2y+5z=14 
ix  + y _8j=10 
8*_4y+l(fe=28. 


Male 

Teachert. 


£.  Determine  the  value  of  x in  the  equation  y'a2  + ax— a — '\?a£ — ax. 

5.  A sum  of  money  amounting  to  £132  is  to  be  divided  ambng  A,  B, 
and  C,  so  that  B will  receive  four-fifths  of  A’s  share,  and  C will  r'ec'eive 
five-sixths  of  A’s  and  P’s  shares  taken  together. 


Arithmetic. — 1.  (a.)  State  the  rule  for  finding  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple 'Of  three  or  more  numbers. 

(b.)  Prove  that  the  multiple  thus  found  must  be  th!e  least  common 
multiple. 

2.  (a.)  Give  the  true  definition  of  “ discount.” 

(b.)  Fiiid  the  difference  between  the  true  and  the  ordinary  discount 
on  a bill  of  £6,274,  drawn  February  12,  1869,  payable  June 
16,  same  year,  at  3f  per  ceiit.  per  annuhi. 

3.  The  product  of  three  equal  numbers  is  3189506048,  what  are  they  ? 

4.  Add  together  125,  321,  421,  512  iu  the  scale  whose  base  is  6,  and 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  result  by  performing  the  operation  in  the 
decitaal  scale,  introducing  the  necessary  reductions. 

5.  A owes  B £1,000,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  nine  months  5 he  pays, 
however,  £200  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  £300  at  the  end  of  eight 
months,  when  was  the  ‘remainder  due  ? 


Geometry , &c. — 1 . Enunciate  and  prove  (a)  the  24th  proposition  'Of  first 
book  Euclid’s  elements — (b)  the  6th  proposition  of  second  hook  Euclid’s 
elements. 

2.  If  the  sides  of  a quadrilateral  figure  be  bisected,  and  the  points 
of  bisection  of  each  pair  of  conterminous  sides  joined  by  straight  lines, 
those  lines  Will  form  a parallelogram  equal  in  area  to  half  the  quadrila- 
teral. 

3.  Divide  a given  finite  straight  line  into  five  equal  parts. 

4.  Calculate  the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  equal  in  area  to  a square 
whoso  'diagonal  is  24  feet. 

5.  Given  the  circumference  of  a ‘circle  350  feet ; what  is  the  diameter 
of  a circle  of  half  the  area? 

Natural  Philosophy. — 1 . Describe  the  several  ways  in  which  water  is 
made  to  act  in  moving  wheels,  and  explain,  by  means  of  a diagram,  the 
action  in  Borda’s  turbine. 

2.  (a)  In  what  two  ways  may  the  efficiency  of  a screw  be  increased ; (6) 
describe  the  differential  screw. 

3.  Explain  how  the  pendulum  and  the  escapement  of  a clock  act  and 
react  upon  each  other. 

d*  The  flash  of  a gun  being  seen  three  seconds  before  the  report  is  heard, 
oua  calui  day,  at  what  distance  is  the  spectator  from  the  person  firing 
the  gun  ? 

5.  State  the.  several  ways  in  which  heat  is  produced,  and  explain  why 
blankets  and  fur  ape  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  why  birds  in  cold 
weather  shake  and  ruffle  up  their  feathers. 

2 Q 2 
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ApptmdicaH  to  Tklrtjj-fouiik  Re/tort  of  (hnummUmevH  [1807. 

0. 

Grammar. — 1.  “His  faith  was  strong  enough  to  believe  that  God  could 
raise  Isaac  from  tlio  dead,  if  it  were  necessary  to  accomplish  what  he  had 
promised .”  Parse  the  words  in  italics.  (This  question  is  compulsory). 

2.  (a.)  What  part  of  the  verb  is  “ raise,”  taken  by  itself  in  the  above 

sentence ; also  what  part  of  the  verb  is  “ promised ” 1 
(6.)  Explain  clearly  what  “ it”  stands  for  in  the  same  sentence. 

3.  Write  out  in  two  parallel  columns  tlio  possessive  adjective  pronouns, 
and  the  corresponding  possessivo  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns,  and 
explain  what  is  the  difference  in  their  use. 

4.  Write  out  original  sentonccs  exemplifying  the  use  of  the  com- 
binations; “ as,  as  “as,  so  “ so,  as  and  “ so,  that and  explain  how 
the  first  word  in  each  combination  should  bo  parsed,  and  how  the  second, 
and  why  1 

5.  Give  the  Greek  root,  and  tlio  Latin  root,  which  signify  “a  house;” 
also  those  which  signify  “to  wish;”  and  those  which  signify  “wise;” 
adding  an  English  dorivativo  from  each. 

Geography. — 1.  Draw  a map  showing  tlio  south  coast-lino  of  Europe, 
from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Hellespont,  and  mark  the  position  of 
six  important  towns  or  cities  situatod  upon  it.  (This  must  be  attempted 
by  all). 

2.  Name  the  two  counties  in  which  each  of  the  following  towns,  with 
its  suburbs,  is  situated,  and  tlio  dividing  river  in  each  case : — Athlone, 
Belfast,  Ballinasloe,  Carlow,  Clonmel,  Drogheda,  Limerick,  New  Ross, 
Newry,  Portarlington. 

3.  If  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance  were  to  be  drained,  by  what 
rivers  should  it  be  done  1 Name  the  cities  passed  by  each  of  these  rivers ; 
name,  also,  their  tributary  rivers,  and  the  places  at  their  junction  with  the 
main  streams. 

4.  New  Orleans  being  in  longitude  90°  W.  from  Groonwich,  what  o’clock 
is  it  there  when  it  is  noon  at  Dublin  ? 

o.  How  is  Delhi  situated ; whose  capital  was  it  formerly,  and  in  whose 
possession  is  it  now? 

Lesson  Looks. — 1.  Write  out  notes  of  a lesson  on  “The  Swallow,”  and 
specify  some  instances  in  which  tlio  swallow  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  ^ 

2.  Write  down  the  substance  of  the  lesson  entitled  “The  Lost  Camel. 
What  moral  should  bo  drawn  from  it1? 

3.  Where  and  in  what  form  is  platina  found  ? Enumerate  its  chief 
properties,  and  explain  in  what  rcspoc-ts  it  differs  from  silver. 

4.  Specify  at  least  six  instances  in  which  materials  of  little  value  are 
turned  to  profitable  account. 

5.  Describe  in  due  order  tlio  four  seasons  which  occur  in  Egypt. 

Money  Matters. — 1.  Dcfino  the  terms — money,  coin,  exchange,  capital. 

2.  Name  the  different  circumstances  that  tend  to  determine  the  rates  ot 
wages  in  different  employments. 

3.  Write  an  abstract  of  tlio  lesson  on  “Commerce.” 

Book-keeping. — ].  Explain  tlio  terms — “Bills  receivable”  and  “Bilk 
payable.” 

2.  How  are  errors  in  the  books  to  be  corrected  1 Give  an  example. 

3.  If  a partner  wish  his  share  of  gain  to  be  added  to  his  share  of  Pr0 
in  the  company,  and  the  company  agree,  what  entries  are  to  be  made 

4.  In  keeping  farming  accounts,  liow  is  the  value  of  the  produce  co 
sumed  by  the  cattle  ascertained  and  dealt  with  ? 
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(b.)  State  the  principle  on  which  this  method  is  founded.  prmoIXt 

(c.)  bliow  that  it  affords  a probability  only  that  the  result  is  correct,  -Exami- 

2.  Find  by  two  methods,  in  Practice,  the  rent  of  561a.  2r.  20p.  at 

£1  17 s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  state  which  method  is  to  be  preferred,  and  why?  Male. 

3.  A bankrupt’s  debts  are  £7,357,  and  he  is  able  to  pay  12*.  9£&  ia  Teachers- 

the  pound  \ what  are  his  effects  worth  ? Find  the  required  answer  by 

(a. ) Rule  of  Proportion. 

(ft.)  Practice. 

4.  Find  the  value  (to  six  places  of  decimals)  of  7-72  minus  6*049. 

5.  If  the  rent  of  a farm  of  17a.  3r.  2p.  be  £39  4s.  7 d.,  what  would  be 
the  rent  of  another  farm  containing  26a.  2a.  23p.,  if  six  acres  of  the  former 
be  worth  seven  acres  of  the  latter  ? 


Mensuration. — 1.  Find  the  area  of  a circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  diagonal  of  a square,  the  side  of  which  is  10  feet. 

2.  The  perimeter  of  au  equilateral  triangle  is  36  yards,  required  the 
area. 

3.  How  often  will  a wheel,  whose  diameter  is  4 feet  6 inches,  revolve 
in  a statute  mile. 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  a circular  walk  5 feet  broad,  surrounding  a grass 
plot  37  feet  in  diameter. 

5.  Calculate  the  value  of  36  feet  in  length  of  a beam  of  timber  1 foot 
9 inches  square,  at  17s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard. 


Female 
Teachers. 

Grammar. — 1.  “ Who  lags  for  dread  of  daily  work 
And  his  appointed  task  would  shirk 
Commits  a folly  and  a crime 
A soulless  slave  a paltry  knave 
A clog  upon  the  wheels  of  time 
With  work  to  do  and  store  of  health 
The  man's  unworthy  to  he  free 
Who  will  not  give  that  he  may  live 
His  daily  toil  for  daily  fee.” 

Punctuate  the  above  passage,  write  out  a version  of  it  in  plain  prose, 
and  parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Frame  a rule  of  syntax  which  will  include  all  the  verbs  that  take 
tbe  same  case  after  as  before  them. 

3.  When  ia  a figure  of  speech  called  a trope  ? Name  the  principal 
tropes,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

4.  State  the  two  forms  of  transitive  verbs,  and  explain  how  they  differ 
in  sense. 

5.  Give  the  derivation,  and  the  derivative  or  primary  meaning,  of  the 
following  : — gangway,  thoroughfare,  overweening,  trice. 

Geography . — 1.  Where  exactly  are  the  following  places  situated,  and 
what  do  their  names  signify : — Santiago , Sarragossa,  Annapolis , Coblentz , 

Havre  t 

2.  Describe  exactly  the  course  of  the  inland  navigation  between  Bel- 
fast and  Newry,  and  give  the  names  of  the  towns  served  by  it. 

3.  (a.)  Name  a great  seaport  where  it  is  about  half-past  seven  o’clock 


No.  2. — Female  Teachers. 
A1. 
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Apmfrcir.  a.m.  when  it  is  noon  at  Dublin  ; ami  (6.)  say  what  is  (he  horn  at  Mel 
Questions  bounle  (lat-  37|  S.,  long.  140  B.)  when  it  is  midnight  at  Dublin 
proposed  >t  4.  Whether  is  the  voyage  usually  shorter  in  time  from  Ljveraonl 
natiMis™1  York,  or  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  j and  why  { 
uaiorn^  5.  State  in  detail  tlio  respects  i'n  which  tho  situation  of  Palestine  is 
Female  peculiarly  advantageous  for  commerce;  name  the  principal  river  of  the 
Teachers,  country,  arid  say  why  it  1ms  been  supposed  to  have  emptied  its  waters 
formerly  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  what  reason  there  is  for  rejecting'  that 
supposition.  * 


Zessou  Boohs.— 1.  Name  that  one  of  the  aqueous  meteors  which  never 
appears  but  as  a harbinger  of  distress  ; describe  its  nature,  its  effects  and 
the  method  by  which  it  can  be  artificially  produced. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  tho  first  record'  wo  have  of  the  payment  of  rent- 
of  the  circumstances  from  which  it  originated,  and  of  the  results  to  which 
it  led. 

3.  Explain  the  nature  of  government  securities,  and  give  two  other 
names  for  that  species  of  property. 

4.  Write  out  two  stanzas  from  any  poem  by  Mrs.  Sigourney;  explain 
them  as  you  would  to  a fourth  class,  and  name  the  lesson-book  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found. 

5.  Detail  the  duties  of  a housemaid. 


Arithmetic.- 1.  Show  by  examples  that  the  terms  of  a proportion  may 
he  made  to  undergo  changes  and  modifications  in  the  same  way  as  the 
corresponding  terms  of  the  vulgar  fractions. 

2.  If  8 women  can  embroider  24  yards  of  muslin  in  6 days,  how  many 

women  are  required  to  embroider  18  yards  in  3 days  1 

3.  (a)  Divide  -0527  by  -0041  ; ancl  (6)  multiply  270'56  by  -3702. 
rrove  the  results  by  vulgar  fractions. 

\ ? bn  .f1)10®  yine  Per  gallon  I lose  6 per  cent.,  at  what  price 

must  I sell  it  to  gain  17£  per  cent.  ? 

T?  f E’  and  G> tmdo  together.  A puts  in  £200, 

B £3j0,  and  C £450 ; they  gained  £120.  What  is  each  man’s  share  of 
the  gam  ? 


Afl. 


Grammar.  1.  ‘ Who  only  asks  for  humblest  wealth 
Enough  for  competence  and  health 
And  leisure  when  his  work  is  done 
To  read  his  book  by  chimney  nook 
Or  stroll  at  Hotting  of  tho  sun 
Who  toils  an  every  man  should  toil 
For  fair  reward  erect  and  free 
These  are  the  men  the  best  of  men 
Those  are  the  men  we  mean  to  hef 


a^ove  stanza.  Write  out  a version  of  it  in  plain  prose, 
and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 

the  omitted^  last  verso  of  the  stanza,  apd  pars.e  fully 


n »Ptfm I'^torip,  an 4 explain,  with  examples,  how 

metaphor  differs  from  a simile.  ’ ' 

xi  ' a?le  t^,e  .^uee  f°nns  or  combinations  employed  in  expressing  fqtiu 
5 ’ example,,  how  oaefi  is  formed 

of  tho  f„ii  r dei'lvatl0I1<  and  the  derivative  Qr  primary  meaning,  of  ea< 
Of  the  following  ^unwittingly,  snake,  &i&.  ' * 
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geography.  1.  (a.)  k*me  mime  capital  city  where  it  is  about  2.30  4m***tr. 

p.M.  when  it  13  noon  at  Dublin;  and  (6.)  say  what  is  the  hour  at  New  

Orleans  (lat.  30  IS.,  long.  90  W.)  when  it  is  midnight  at  Dublin 

. ?:  I>“or,be  th.e  seIeral  ™*<l8  i a local  and  peculiar  character  mentioned 
in  the  “Geography  Generalized J 

3.  Name  (a)  the  most  famous  commercial  city  of  Palestine  and  the 
nation  to  whom  it  belonged;  (J)  the  Israelitish  tribe  that  possessed  the 
surrounding  country  ; (c)  the  remarkable  bay  situated  to  the  south  of  if 
d)the  famous  citadel  on  that  bay;  and  (e)  narrate  the  circumstances 
that  have  made  that  bay  and  citadel  famous. 

.,  Where  IS  Sierra  Leone ; when,  by  whom,  and  with  what  object  was 
it  established.  What  similar  colony  was  established  by  the  United  States  ? 

. 5-  Wher®  are  the  following  places  situated,  and  what  do  their  names 
siguiiy  -.—Orleans,  Hoangho,  Naples,  Lismore,  Deptford,  Salle  l 


Questions 
proposed  at 
the  Exami- 
nations. 

Female 

Teachers. 


Lesson  Boohs.— 1.  Explain  how  many  of  the  most  beautiful  marbles  have 
been  formed  and  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  globe  during 
the  period  of  their  formation.  ° 

2.  Give  a succinct  account  of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  world 
subsequent  to  the  Jewish  captivity,  which  may  he  learned  from  one  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets. 

3 What  would  be  the  result  (a)  to  the  landlords,  (6)  to  the  tenants,  (e) 
to  the  farm-labourers,  and  (d)  to  the  public  at  large,  if  rents  were  com- 
pulsorily reduced  all  over  the  country  ? 

4.  Write  out  two  stanzas  of  Southey’s  poem  on  the  “ Holly  Tree,”  and 
explain  the  moral  of  the  whole  poem. 

5;  9ive  (“).the  substance  of  the  lesson  in  the  Girls’  Beading  Book  on 
truth  and  Sincerity  and  (4)  show  particularly  how  you  ought  to  deal 
with  a child  whom  you  have  reason  to  suspect  of  telling  a falsehood. 


Arithmetic.  1.  Write  down  in  full  the  rule  for  converting  shillings 
pence,  and  farthings,  into  the  decimals  of  a pound.  Give  an  example,  and 
explain  the  reason  of  the  process  by  which  the  required  result  is  obtained. 

2.  If  £600  gain  £45  in  18  months  how  much  will  £100  gain  in  a 

year  ? ° 

3.  Bind  the  value  of  a (the  third  term),  in  the  following  proportion  ; — 

1-06..  3^ 

455  • 1=J- 

4.  A.  merchant  has  teas  worth  4s.  and  3s.  2d.  per  lb.  respectively,  which 
he  mixes  in  the  proportion  of  31bs.  of  the  former  to  2 lbs.  of  the  latter, 
and^ sells  the  mixture  at  3s.  9 d.  per  lb.  What  does  he  gain  or  lose  per 


21 


5.  Find  the  compound  interest  of  £1,000  for  3 years  at  34  per  cent, 
per  annum. 


Af 

Grammar. — 1.  “ He  is  tile  happy  man  whose  life  e’en  now 

Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come 
Who  doomed  to  ail  obscure  but  tranquil  State 
Is  pleased  with  it  anti  were  he  free  to  choose 
Would  make  his  fate  Ids  choice." 

Punctuate  this  passage.  Write  out  a version  of  it  in  plain  prose, 
and  parse  tlie  words  in  italics. 

2.  Write  out  the  rule  of  Syntax  exemplified  in  the  word  “choice”  in 
the  above  passage,  and.  also  the  extension  of  the  rule  as  given  in  the  ob- 
servations on.  that  rule  in  Dr.  Sullivan’s  grammar. 
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Appandvt'N.  3.  Name  the  figures  of  Syntax.  State  what  figure  is  exonmlified  *i 

Questions  f»U0Wi,.“=  :7“  P,° -the  W T tll0h'  li0!‘1  °f  &me’  ->«™Thei 

proposed  at  «***%  and  explain  wkentlns  figure  may  legitimately  be  employed 
the  Exami-  4.  Explain  the  four  different  uses  which  may  bo  made  of  tlm  + 
uatums^  tense  of  a verb,  giving  an  example  of  each..  ^ ent 

Ftmah  S-  derivation,  and  the  derivative  or  primary  meaning,  of  earl, 

Teachers,  of  the  following  : — Fiend,  uncouth,  drug.  b acl1 

Geography — 1.  (a)  Name  some  capital  city  where  it  is  8 30  » „ 
whe'yt  is  noon  at  Dublin,  (l).  Say  what  is  the  hour  at  Quebec  te 
46J  N.,  long..  1 1 1 W.)  when  it  is  midnight  at  Dublin.  ^ (tet’ 

2.  What  kind  of  food  does  man  use  (a)  in  the  frigid  zone  • th\  in  tl,« 
temperate;  and  (c)  in  the  torrid ; and  why  does  l,e  make  a difference 

3.  Where  are  the  following  p aces  situated,  and  what  do  their  names 
Signify  . Dantzio,  Stockholm,  Ardglass,  Hyderabad,  tlio  Cinque  Ports! 

4.  Name  three  rivers  in  countries  far  apart,  whoso  surfaces  are  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  lands  through  which  they  pass,  and  explain  howttis 
happens,  and  what  precautions  aro  taken  to  prevent  inundations 

S Name  the  largest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  describe  its  position  its 
An  !t?,  ™I,”exI0n' and,Ita  I’roduotions  i nam6,  also,  those  of  the  Greater 
meat  is  * * ””  ^ Undei  °ne  £overnment>  !‘nd  state  what  that  govern- 

tJemendons  convulsions  were  necessary  to  fit 
the  earth  for  the  residence  of  man,  and  why  ? * 

2.  For  what  reasons  should  the  young  student  of  history  fix  in  his 
memory  he  eighth  century  b.o.  ? In  connexion  with  thifanswer  re- 

you  refei-  " C “ ^ llSt°ry  °f  any  0,16  of  the  nations  which 

3.  When  is  a commodity  an  article  of  value  l Give  examples  of  laud 

.Wr  n°thlng’  Val',able>  “d  -y  productive^  land 

4.  Write  out  three  verses  of  the  poem  entitled  “ The  Sunbeam  ” which 
commences  wuh  the  line  “Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  S,  Hall" 

' 5 ?S  y°V  W0£'d,t0  a class>  of  41>e  allusions  iu  it.  ’ 

a.  complete  the  following  Poor  Bichard’s  Sayings  If  time  be  of 

ioiksTnn^^nPoTZS^i“^‘hat  “ Hunger 

be  ashamed  that  a good  n, aster  koufd^tcl  yL%“’  W0UU  ?°U  ”* 

by1tatIuTt'elollnth°W  tlmt  i”^re18t  ™ay  he  worked  by  Rule  of  Three, 
4 pe.  cfnt  ner  ?n,mg  “"“ni \nd  tl,e  iaterast  * £^0  for  3 * years  it 
A0OO  for  13^years  at  2 j por^ntf  *h®  ‘mplut  ,Uetllod  the  intere6t  of 

horses  ploughTn5Cdays?OUSl1  17  il°1CiS  * day8’  Il0W  many  aores  wil1  93 

a |llm,To  a‘ * 

in  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
0 ia  8 cattle,  B 9,  and 
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Grammar. — 1.  “ All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves  Questions 

Themselves  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate  proposed  at 

Strikes  thro’  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread  the  Exami- 

But  their  hearts  wounded  like  the  wounded  air  nations. 


Soon  close  where  passed  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found.”  

Female 

Punctuate  tlie  above  passage  ; write  out  a version  in  plain  prose  ; and  Teachers . 
parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Write  out  the  rule  of  Syntax  relating  to  the  subjunctive  mood,  and 
give  the  substance  of  Crombie’s  remarks  upon  that  mood. 

3.  Name  all  the  figures  of  speech  exemplified  in  the  extract  in  No.  1, 
pointing  out  exactly  where  each  occurs. 

4.  Explain  why  intransitive  verbs  cannot  be  used  in.  the  passive 
voice ; and  give  examples  of  intransitivo  verbs  taking  the  passive  form 
without  being  used  in  a passive  sense. 

5.  Give  the  derivation,  and  the  derivative  or  primary  meaning,  of 
each  of  the  following — Nightingale,  landscape,  soothsayer. 

Geography.  — 1.  (a)  Name  some  capital  city  where  it  is  9.30  a.  ml 
when  it  is  noon  at  Dublin,  and  (6)  say  what  is  the  hour  at  Calcutta  (lat. 

22 J N.,  long.  88 J E.)  when  it  is  midnight  at  Dublin. 

2.  Name  four  rivers  of  Palestine,  not  including  the  Jordan,  and  describe 
their  position.  Describe  also  tlie  characteristic  features  of  the  Jordan. 

3.  Where,  exactly,  are  the  following  places  situated  ; and  what  do  their 
names  signify: — Konigsberg,  Nankin,  Cassiterides,  Bombay,  Iuverary,. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Ballymena? 

4.  State  minutely,  proceeding  in  regular  order  round  the  continent,  all 
the  boundaries  of  Asia,  particularly  specifying  those  that  separate  it  from 
the  other  continents,  and  those  portions  of  the  ocean,  &c.,  that  have  dis- 
tinguishing names  ; name,  also,  all  the  Asiatic  countries  that  are  con- 
tained, or  nearly  contained,  within  the  temperate  zone. 

o.  What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  river  Tiber,  from  its  source  to> 
its  mouth  ? State  where  it  takes  its  rise,  and  name  a famous  lake  near  it, 
and  all  the  places  of  importance  that  you  know  to  be  situated  on  its 
banks. 

Lesson  BooJcs. — 1.  Compare,  as  to  the  number  of  their  vertebras,  the 
necks  of  the  lion,  the  mouse,  the  whale,  the  swan,  and  the  giraffe. 

2.  Describe  the  position  and  purpose  of  some  great  works  executed  by 
the  Bomans  in  Scotland  and  in  England  which  are  still  in  existence,  and 
say  when,  and  under  whose  command,  they  were  executed. 

3.  Explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Israelites  were  in  some 
cases  permitted  and  in  others  not  permitted  to  charge  interest. 

4.  Write  out  any  two  stanzas  of  Gray’s  “ Elegy,”  with  such  a para- 
phrase as  would  render  them  perfectly  intelligible  to  a fourth  class  of 
girls. 

5.  Specify  the  mental  qualities  and  the  habits  required  to  produce  good 
management , according  to  the  lesson  on  that  subject  in  one  of  your  read- 
ing books.  Give  also  the  substance  of  the  lesson. 

Arithmetic 1.  Why  does  the  number  73,000  occur  so  often  in  working 

sums  in  simple  interest?  Why  is  the  number  7,300  used  when  the  rate 
of  interest  is  £5  per  cent.  ? 

2.  What  sum  must  be  lent  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest,  that 
the  amount  at  the  end  of  7 years  may  be  £500. 

3.  Express  £2  7s.  8^d.  in  a decimal  form,  and  give  the  value  of  £5-73, 
using  in  each  case  the  short  rule,  and  explaining  it  us  you  would  to  a class. 
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AppmdixN.  4.  ir  82  milliners  can  make  24  dresses  in  8 days ; liow  many  dresses  can 
Qaeatas  16  milliners  make  in  6 days  1 

proposed  at  5.  Solve  the  following  i — (4'5x  *G01)-|-(5‘2fi--j-'001),  and  prove  there- 

tbe  Exami-  su]t  w vulgar  fractions. 

nations. 

Female 

Teachers. 

Bl. 

Grammar, — 1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following  s — 

“ Be  you  trt  others  kind  and  trite, 

.4s  you'd  have  others  he  to  you  ; 

And  neither  do  nor  say  to  men, 

Whate’er  you  would  not  tithe  again.’’ 

2.  Write  out  thp  rules  of  Syntax  exoinplified  by  the  words “ 7ior”  and 
“ talce  ” in  the  above  passage. 

3.  Name  the  five  classes  into  which  adjectives  may  be  divided,  giving 
one  or  two  examples  of  each. 

4.  Write  out  in  proper  form  the  three  persons,  singular  and  plural,  of 
the  perfect  indicative  passive  of  the  verb  “ to  forsake* 

m Explain  what  is  meant  by  frequentative  verbs , with  five  examples, 
giving  the  meaning  of  each  as  precisely  as  you  can,  so  as  to  show  tl) at 
they  are  really  frequentative  verbs. 

Geography — 1.  Name  any  two  capital  cities  in  almost  the  same  longi- 
tude with  Liverpool,  and  stale  their  latitude  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

'2.  State  how  Palestine  was  divided  by  the  Romans,  and  name  a moun- 
tain and  a seaport  in  the  central  province  next  the  sea. 

3.  Name  the  six  principal  totims,  and  their  counties,  that  you  would 
pass  in  travelling  by  railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork ; name  also  the  rivers 
on  which  they  standi 

4-  Describe  exactly  the  position  of  Lakes  Champlain,  Nyauza,  Katrine, 
and  NeufchUtel. 

5.  Name  the  rivets  on  which  the  following  porta  are  situate — Birken- 
head, Rouen,  Rangoon,  New  York,  Paramaribo. 

Lesson  Books.— 1.  Give  a brief  skotch  of  the  history  of  Balaam. 

2.  Describe  the  processes  by  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  cane, 
and  prepared  for  use. 

3.  State  the  effects  likely  to  result  from  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  any  branch  of  industry.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  a reference  to  the 
art  of  printing. 

4.  Write  out  neatly  the  first,  second,  and  last  verses  of  the  poem  on 
the  “Northern  Seas,  ” in  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons. 

5.  Name  the  common  kinds  of  fuel  mentioned  in  the  Second  Book  j 
and  give  the  Bubstance  of  what  is  said  about  one  of  them. 

Arithmetic^ — 1.  When  a vulgar  fraction  is  reduced  to  a decimal,  in 
what  cases  will  the  decimal  terminate,  and  in  what  oases  will  it  recur? 
Explain  your  auswer  by  examples. 

2.  At  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest,  what  sum  will  produce  a 
daily  interest  of  Is  9$c?.  1 

3.  Subtract  the  4 of  4J  from  the  # of  74. 

4.  If  a parcel  of  goods  bought  for  .£18  be  sold  four  months  afterwards 
for  £26,  what  ia  the  gain  per  cent,  per  annum  i 

5.  Two  merchants,  A an.d  B,  form  a joint  capital  j A puts  in  £50Q, 

and  B £690  ; they  gain  £160.  How  ought  the  gain,  be  divided  between 
them.  ' ‘ ' 
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Grammar.  1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  foljowipg 


“ I)eal  ^th  another,  as  you'd  have 
Another  deal  with  you; 

What  you're  unwilling  to  receive,  * 

Be  sure  you  never  do.  ” 

the2aw\Vntencerale  *"  **“  g0Ven,,"”lt  ^nitive  “*rW  in 

3.  Write  out  the  compound  personal  pronouns,  the  singulars  in  one 

column  and  the  corresponding  plurals  in  another  S 

4.  Write  out  m proper  form,  and  neatly,  the  three  persons  singular 
and  phiva  , of  the  pluperfect  indicative  passive  of  the  vevb  « to  forbid” 

5.  Exp  am  with  examples  what  is  meant  by  "frequentative  verba  ” and 
mention  those  which  have  been  derived  from  the  following,  giving  the 

E'z  “gct4‘“r  u“‘  *",y  “• 

i.  “*  ■■ 

position.”16  the  Prln0Il’al  riverS  and  lakes  of  Palestine>  and  describe  their 

3.  Name  in  the  order  in  which  yon  would  pass  them,  the  six  principal 
towns,  and  their  counties,  on  the  lines  of  railway  between  Newry  and 
Londonderry.  Name  also  the  rivers  on  which  they  stand.  7 

r exac%  °;e  situation  of  the  “Great  Salt  Lake,”  Lake 
Como,  Boclen  See,  and  Lakes  Keswick  and  Leven. 

Vistulaf  Delaware”^3  °”  **  :~Av°n’  TeeS’  Ta*>  Douro> 

Zeswn  Doohs.—l.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Deborah. 
Describe  the  manner  in  which  timber,  cut  in  the  forests  in  the  neieh- 
bourhooct  of  the  Rhine,  is  conveyed  to  the  sea. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  tax*,  and  show  that  in  reality  this  pay- 
ment,  though  compulsory,  is  quite  as  much  an  exchange  as  any  other. 

„ V w n*8.  ou,t  n®atly  tlle  first,  second,  and  last  verses  of  the  poem  on 
Prayer,”  m the  Third  Book  of  Lessons. 

. ^Ta™e  iLe  common  fruit  trees  mentioned  in  the  lesson  on  the  sub- 
then”  t”6  ®eoond  ®ook;  srrfi  quote  briefly  the  description  of  one  of 
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Teachers. 


Arithmetic.  1.  Show  that  the  following  two  questions  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  any  simple  question  in  the  Rule  of  Three  Of  what  kindmust 
the  answer  be?”  and,  “Must  the  answer  be  more  or  less?”  Apply  this 
method  to  the  statement  of  the  following  questions : — 

(a.)  How  many  days  will  it  take  75  men  to  do  a piece  of  work 
which  takes  25  men  8 days  ? 

(b.)  How  long  will  provision  for  6 months  last  a garrison  of  225 
men,  if  they  are  reinforced  by  150  men  ? 

2.  Find  the  sum  and  product  of  5,  £ and  1^-. 

. 3*  How  many  pounds  of  candles  at  os.  2d.  per  dozen  pounds  must  be 
given  in  barter  for  3 cwt.  2 qr.  16  lbs.  of  tallow  at  37s.  4 d.  per  cwt. 

. 4.  What  sum  put  out  at  simple  interest  will  amount  to  £105  6s.  0 ^d., 
m 3|  years  at  4}  per  cent,  per  annum  1 

5.  Bought  paper  at  17s.  6d.  per  ream  ; at  what  rate  must  I sell  it  per 
ream  to  gain  £26  on  310  reams? 
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B3 

Grammar. — 1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  tlio  following: — 

“ Nay  only  loolswhat  I have  found ! 

A sparrow’s  nest  upon  the  ground; 

' A sparrow’s  neat  as  you  may  see , 

Blown  out  of  yonder  ivied  true.” 

2.  Write  out  the  rules  of  Syntax  exemplified  in  the  word  nest  in  the 
above  stanza. 

3.  Mention  the  reciprocal  pronouns,  state  why  they  are  so  called,  and 
explain  as  you  would  to  a class,  the  meaning  of  the  word  reciprocal. 

4.  Write  out  in  proper  form,  and  neatly,  the  three  persons,  singular 
and  plural,  of  the  first  futuro  passive  of  the  verb  to  smite. 

5.  Give  at  least  five  examples  of  nouns  formed  from  the  past  participles 
of  verbs,  with  the  meaning  of  each. 

Geogrjphij. — 1.  Name  two  capital  cities  in  almost  the  same  longitude 
as  Alexandria,  and  state  their  latitude  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

2.  Name  at  least  six  mountains  of  Palestine,  and  describe  their  exact 
position. 

3.  Name  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  pass  them,  at  least  six  of  the 
principal  towns  on  the  lines  of  railway  between  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Name 
also,  the  rivers  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  counties  they  belong  to. 

4.  Describe  exactly  tlio  position  of  Lakes  Nicaragua,  Awe,  Erie,  Ennel 
or  Belvidere,  and  Garda. 

5.  Name  seaports  on  the  following  rivers  : — Thames,  Humber,  Forth, 
Elbe,  Hudson,  Hooghly. 

Lesson  Boohs. — 1.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Eli. 

2.  Describe  the  method  by  which  the  red  cottou  handkerchiefs  dyed  at 
Glasgow,  have  their  pattern  given  to  them, 

3.  Mention  the  three  conditions  on  which  the  value  of  any  article  de- 
pends, and  explain  why  a watchmaker  is  better  paid  than  a ploughmau. 

4.  Write  out  neatly,  the  first,  second,  and  last  verses  of  the  poem  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk. 

5.  Name  the  foreign  fruits  mentioned  in  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons, 
and  give  the  substance  of  the  remarks  on  ono  of  them. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Mention  the  principal  changes  which  may  be  made  in 
a geometrical  proportion  without  destroying  it. 

2.  Determine  by  the  method  of  decimals,  which  of  tlio  following  frac- 

J}on ®. ^ Srea,testin  value,  > represent  in  the  form  of  a decimal 

the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  tlio  least  of  these  fractions. 

3.  How  must  sugar  which  cost  70s.  per  owt.  he  sold  to  gain  18  per 
cent. ; and  what  quantity  must  ho  sold  at  that  rate  to  gain  £100? 

4.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  £248  amount  to  £334  16.?.  in  seven  years 
time  ? 

i»©^i  by  two  methods  the  value  of  17  cwt.  3 qrs.  14  lbs.  of  sugar  at 
£o  17s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
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Grammar — -1 . Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following 

“ 4 1 am  cheerful,  young  man,'  father  William  replied : 

Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage  : 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I remembered  my  God, 

And  he  hath  not  forgotten  my  age.’  ” 

2.  Write  out  the  rule  of  Syntax  exemplified  by  the  word  cause  in  the 
above  passage. 

so  call!dite  °nt  SeVm  C0mp0und  relat'Te  pronouns,  and  state  why  they  are 

4.  Write  out  in  proper  form,  and  neatly,  the  three  persons,  singular  and 
plural,  of  the  second  future  passive  of  the  verb  to  chide. 

5.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words,  explaining  the  meaning 
of  each  fromthe  meaning  of  the  primitive -.—compeer,  decimate,  occult 
ephemeral,  becoming,  indenture,  antidote. 


Geography.-- 1.  Name  two  great  cities  situated  almost  uuder  the  tropic 
ot  Lancer,  and  a seaport  of  Frauce  almost  under  the  first  meridian. 

2.  State  the  names  of  the  Gentile  nations  that  inhabited — (a)  the  nor- 
thern seaboard  of  Palestine;  (b)  the  southern  seaboard;  (c)  the  interior  of 
the  country,  m the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel. 

3.  Name  the  five  principal  towns  you  would  pass  in  travelling  by  rail- 
way from  Dublin  to  Waterford,  with  their  rivers,  and  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

4.  Describe  the  position  of  the  Jura,  Harz,  Balkan,  Esk,  and  Comragh 

mountains.  ® 

5.  Name  seaports  on  the  following  rivers Tyne,  Dee,  Garonne,  Scheldt, 
Plate  (La  Plata),  Potomac. 

Lesson  Boohs. — 1.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Samuel. 

2.  Describe  at  least  three  of  the  uses  to  which  the  horns  of  animals  are 
applied. 

3.  Explain  why  laws  made  to  fix  the  wages  of  labour  prove  ineffectual — 
(a)  when  the  rate  is  fixed  too  high  ; ( b ) when  it  is  too  low. 

4.  Write  out  neatly  the  first,  second,  and  last  verses  of  the  poem  on 
“ Evening,”  in  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons. 

5.  Name  the  beasts  of  burden  mentioned  in  the  Second  Book,  and  give 
the  substance  of  the  description  of  one  of  them. 


Arithmetic.—  1.  To  divide  a number  by  5,  double  the  number  and  re- 
ject the  unit  figure.  Prove  this  rule. 

2.  Reduce  1-  to  its  simplest  form. 

3.  A.  merchant  bad  15-^  cwt.  of  sugar  at  per  lb.  which  he  ex- 
changed for  tea  at  3s.  2d.  per  lb. ; how  much  tea  did  he  receive  for  the 
sugar  1 

4.  What  is  the  interest  of  £690  11s.  6d.  from  Uth  May  to  2nd  De- 
cember, at  4 J per  cent.  1 

5.  A tax  of  £530  is  to  he  raised  from  three  towns,  the  numbers  of  in- 
habitants of  which  respectively  are  2,500,  3,000,  and  4,200.  How  much 
should  each  town  pay  1 
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AppendixN.  £jl 

Questions  Grammar. — 1.  Pam  fully  the  words  in  italics  in  Hie  following  sen- 

tKSami tcnoe  :—U  '^lle  S01'vluit  accepted  their  hospitality,  and  informed  them  who 
nations.  he  was , and  on  what  errand  he  had  been  sent  by  his  master.” 

„ — 2.  Write  out  the  rules  of  syntax  exemplified  by  the  word  who  in  the 

TeSn.  “hove  sentence. 

3.  Write  out  in  proper  form  anti  neatly  the  declension  of  the  noun 
'‘lady”  and  of  the  pronoun  "thou” 

4.  Mention  the  seven  classes  of  adverbs,  with  one  or  two  examples  of 
each. 

5;  Give  the  Meaning  of  each  of  the  following  roots,  state  from  what 
language  each  is  taken,  ahd  give  one  or  two  English  derivatives  from 
each  \-~grex,  polus,  digitus,  pled,  testis. 


Geography. — 1.  Name  two  towns  iti  eaoli  of  the  following  counties,  and 
the  rivers  on  which  they  stand  : -Antrim,  Armagh,  Carlow,  Clare,  Cork, 
Wicklow. 

2.  Describe  a glacier,  and  name  some  great  river  that  takes  its  rise  in 
one,  and  at  least  three  towns  that  it  passes. 

3.  Explain  how  it  is  that,  if  you  know  the  difference  in  longitude 
between  two  places  that  have  the  same  latitude , you  do  not  necessarily 
know  their  actual  distance  from  each  other  j and  statu  the  case  in  which 
you  would  at  once  know  their  distance  if  the  difference  of  longitude  be 
given. 

4.  Why  are  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe  warmer  than 
the  same  latitudes  in  America  and  Asia? 

5.  Name  four  great  rivers  in  North  America,  and  a seaport  on  each. 


Lesson  Pools.  1.  (jive  a description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs 
milk  their  goats  and  sheep,  and  make  butter. 

2.  State  m ranch  as  possible  in  your  own  words,  the  substance  of  the 
descnptmn  of  Constantinople”  given  in  the  Fourth  Book. 

6 Write  out  any  two  verses  of  the  poem  on  “ The  Uses  of  Flowers”  in 
the  Second  Book,  and  explain  them  as  you  would  to  a class. 

■ V -M-eution  characteristics  (other  than  colour)  of  the  cowslip  and  of  the 
o e , a u e o in  the  Second  Book,  and  describe  those  flowers,  ahd 
name  any  others  that  yon  consider  resemble  them. 

form.  1 tfCr!|,e t'6  nrnt*1  auc*  tenth  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  ceremonies  per- 
immediately* 'followed^8  ^ t*m°  ^at^er>  anL^  the  occurrences  that 


rfr.f  ‘ IC'~1'  yrite,ou* the  three  tables  of  weight  (Troy,  Avoirdupois, 
a,,i  6li0W  tWt  two  t>-°  ™ the  same,  'only 

per  owt!*'1  '>y  Pn,cBe* t,le  V",M  of  17  c"’fc-  2 qrs.  15  Ihs.  at  £3  St.  U 

S.  In  the  following  proportions  supply  tlio  vacant  places 

i ! i :•  : G 

> 9 i:  $ : | 

twelvfhmhes'T^  m'*ea’  hlnglish,  in  twelve  millions  twelve  thousand  and 

16  eross  of'nrsrp1"^  a neat  form  the  following  account: — 

vard-  37  reams  6f  a P1-1' ^ozen;  111|  yards  of  calico,  at  lOJrf.  per 
yarn , 61  reams  of  paper,  at  4 \d.  per  q„irer  2 
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02. 

Grammar, Parse  fully  tlie  words  in  italics  in  the  following  sen- 
tence . They  that  know  the  most  will  praise  God  the  best ; but  which  of  us 
can  number  halflhs  work." 

2.  Write  out  the  rule  of  Syntax  exemplified  by  the  word  work  in  the 
above  sentence. 

3.  Write  out  in  proper  form,  and  neatly,  the  declension  of  the  noun 
"wife,  and  of  the  pronoun  “I.” 

1.  Give  examples  of  the  expression—"  / bad  rather.”  State  what 

would  be  the  more  correct  form  of  expression,  and  how  the  inaccuracy 
arose.  *' 

5.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  roots ; state  from  what 
language  each  is  taken,  and  give  one  or  two  English  derivatives  from 
each  : — Munus,  demos,  trudo,  topos,  par. 

Geography— 1.  Name  two  towns  in  each  of  the  following  counties,  and 
the  rivers  on  which  they  stand  Donegal,  Down,  Galway,  Kildare,  Kil- 
kenny, Monaghan. 

2.  Name  three  rivers  whose  sources  are  within  a few  miles  of  each 
o ler,  and  which  empty  their  waters  into  widely  distant  seas : name,  also, 
three  cities  passed  by  each. 

3.  Define  latitude  and  longitude , and  explain  how  to  calculate  the  dis- 
eaclT  ^ tW°  ^laCeS  0n  tIie  Same  mer^ian  when  you  know  the  latitude  of 

...  f'.  ^ meant  by  the  snow  line ; and  in  wbat  parts  of  the  earth  is 

it  highest?  r 

5.  Name  four  great  rivers  and  four  capes  of  Africa,  and  describe  their 
position. 

Lesson  Bodies.— -1.  Give  a description  of  the  Esquimaux,  with  special 
reierence  to  their  persons  and  dress,  and  their  dwellings. 

2.  Describe  as  much  as  possible  in  your  own  words  the  principal 
eatures  of  “ Grand  Caito”  as  given  in  the  Fourth  Book. 
q * j ■ „te  ou^  anF  two  verses  of  the  poem  on  “Good  Resolves”  in  the 
oecond  Book,  and  explain  them  as  you  would  to  a class. 

. -Explain,  the  construction  and  Use  of  -the  safety  lamp,  and  say  who 
invented  it.  J 

5.  b,ame  as  many  individuals  as  you  can  of  the  first  three  generations 
of  the  descendants  of  Terah. 


Arithmetic. — -1.  What  is  meant  by  ratio?  Of  how  many  ratios  does  a 
proportion  consist?  Show  how  these  ratios  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
proportion  j and  arrange  4,  o,  15,  }2,  as  a proportion. 

2.  Find  the  price  of  118  oz.  11  dwts.  14  grains,  at  £3  IBs.  10 d.  per  oz. 
. * ®ne  hundred  thousand  ‘millions  seventy  thousand  and  seven 
minutes,  how  many  years  ? 

. A Scaler  bought  100  reams  of -paper  for  ,£36  10s.  just  before  a rise 
risj?106  Per  <lu^re*  How  much  did  he  save  by  buying  before  tlie 

5.  Calculate  and  write  out  in  a neat  form  the  following  account : — 

3 cwt.  1 qr.  10  lbs.  of  potatoes,  at  8d.  per  stone. 

2 cwt.  0 qr.  10  lbs.  of  bacon,  at  Qd.  per  It>. 

3.7  -gals.  3 quarts  of  milk,  at  2^d.  per  quart. 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1807. 

Cfl. 

Grammar 1.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following  sen- 

tence:— “ The  rejoicings  on  this  occasion  haviw/  been  turned  into  ridicule 
by  Ishmael,  Sarah  insisted  that  he  and  hit  mother  should  be  cast  out.” 

2.  Write  out  the  rule  of  syntax  exemplified  by  the  word  ridicule  intlie 
above  sentence. 

3.  Write  out  in  proper  form,  and  neatly,  the  declension  of  the  noun 
fox,  and  of  the  pronoun  ivho. 

4.  Explain  in  what  respect  such  expressions  as  the  following  are  incor- 
rect, and  state  what  would  be  the  correct  form  of  expression: — Imme- 
diately he  heard  it  he  departed.  Directly  he  arrived  the  horses  were  brought. 

5.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  roots ; state  from  what 
language  each  is  taken,  and  give  one  or  two  English  derivatives  from 
each  : — sentio,  polis,  lithos , probus,  put. 


Geography — 1.  Name  two  towns  in  each  of  the  following  counties,  and 
the  rivers  on  which  they  stand: — King’s  County,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Lon- 
donderry, Louth,  Meath. 

2.  Name  twelve  great  seaports  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  order  in 
which  a ship  would  pass  them. 

3.  How  do  different  nations  act  in  reckoning  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  why  ? 

4.  Where  is  the  great  American  desert1?  What  arc  its  extent  and 
character  1 

6.  Name  four  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a city  or 
port  on  each. 


Lesson  Pools. — 1.  Specify  the  two  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  employed 
for  clothes ; name  the  plants  of  each  kind,  and  give  a description  of  the 
mode  of  manufacture  of  any  one  of  them. 

2.  Give  the  substance  of  the  description  of  “Venice”  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Lessons.  Use  your  own  words  as  muck  as  possible. 

3.  Write  out  any  two  verses  of  the  poem  on  the  “ Snail”  in  the  Second 
Book,  and  explain  them  briefly  as  you  would  to  a class. 

4..  Name  places  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  famous  for  their 
herring  fisheries  ; and  describe  the  process  of  curing  red  herrings. 

5.  Tell  all  you  know  of  the  history  and  position  of  Mount  Moriah. 


Arithmetic. — 1.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  numerals  now  in  use1?  When 
and  by  whom  wore  they  introduced  into  Europe?  In  what  does  the 
great  value  of  the  existing  system  consist  ? 

2.  How  many  shirts  can  be  mado  from  120  yards  of  linen,  each  shirt 
requiring  3 yards  3 qrs.  ? 

3.  In  the  following  proportions  supply  the  vacant  places:  — 


:7£:3 
:9  :$• 


4.  How  long  will  provisions  for  6 months  last  a garrison  of  225  men, 
if  they  are  reduced  from  18  ounces  to  12  ounces  of  bread  per  man  ? 

5.  Calculate  and  write  out  in  a neat  form  the  following  account: — 
6 sacks  of  flour,  each  sack  weighing  2J  cwt.  at  2s.  5d.  per  stone ; 1,706 
biscuits  at  3 s.  10c?.  per  gross  ; 15 \ lbs.  of  sweetmeats  at  '2\d.  per  oz. 
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C*. 

tPfoTmm‘^r 1'  Parse„fu%  the  w°rds  in  italics  in  the  following  sen- 
above  I ‘fence.  Ule  ^ ^ ^ 

—,Zi  T^^ZL'Z:  an<1  nea%’  tU°  deCleDSi0n  °f  the 

4.  Give  the  substance  of  the  observations  iD  Dr.  Sullivan’s  Grammar  on 
such  expressions  as,  “ The  house  is  building,”  « The  work  is  S? 

0.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  roots  ; state  from whit 

Zh™—  T*  IS  taken’  and  Slye  0130  or  tw0  English  derivatives  from 
each  . metior,  scopeo,  gamos,  salus , clurus. 

Geography.— I Name  two  towns  in  each  of  the  following  counties  and 

%az  msnss  ‘ °~*  xi^"v,  $zz 

Pnron^amei  “ lalT  a?d  S“  indiyidllal  mountains  in  the  continent  of 
E 3 Whvd  TT  a r *ke,c°’lntries  in  wtich  they  are  situated. 

rtf- 30  Ireland  called  the  “Emerald  Isle,”  and  what  is  the  physical 
cause  that  produces  the  peculiarity  implied  in  the  epithet’  P ^ 

to  geogra5earts?rmCiple  “ barometer  constructed  ? What  is  its  use 
and5' “ntl.  ^ fW  “*°  Baltlc  Sea’  ” Ocean, 

Lesson  Book. — 1.  Name  the  three  substances  prepared  by  bees  and 
describe  the  manner  in  which  any  one  of  them  is  procured.  7 
’ ■ Give  as  much  as  possible  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  the 
descnp  ion  of  - Gibraltar  ” in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons. 

the  W?  V™  TSeS  ,°f  “ie  P°em  on  tbe  “ Sparrow’s  Nest,”  in 

e Second  Book,  and  explain  them  briefly  as  you  would  to  a class. 

anrHwJfJ  f !°“S"Bnit!i  COUI,t”es  of  EuroPe  in  which  peat  is  found, 
a,nd  the  paits  of  Scotland  that  produce  most  coal. 

th**h1Ve  tIlG  comPletest  historJ  y°u  can  of  the  patriarch  Lot,  and  state 
t^rri!  reasons.  that  are  said,  in  the  Second  Book,  to  have  induced  the 
angels  to  warn  him  to  escape  from  Sodom. 

oubf1^1'  HoW  ]™u!d  you  d^onstmte  to  pupils  that  division  is 
iP  afCj8,®?f  extraction,  and  that  multiplication  is  onlv  a 
•)  Wl,r  fT  °,f.ad<llt1I0n  ? Glve  examples  to  illustrate  your  answer7 

weighfofathebvUl'd  beKtb°  WsSiht’  ayoirduPois>  °f  100, OOO7 sovereigns,  the 
C‘^  4 °*  g1inea  bwng  5 dwts.  9 grains  ? 6 

£1,256*138  3id  m th<!  P°und’  what  wiU  a cred‘tor  receive  for  a debt  of 

4-  (a.)  In  1,000  florins  how  many  guineas?  (6.)  In  I 000  Irish  miles 
how  many  English  ? (c.)  In  l.Oo/slfillings  how  niny  hXowfs? 

o.  calculate  and  write  out  in  a neat  form  the  following  account 

A silver  tea  service  weighing  49  oz.  0 dwts.  16  grs.,  at  7s.  2d,  per  oz. 

doz®n  forks,  each  fork  weighing  2|  oz.,  at  6s.  lOd.  ror  oz. 

15  Sold  rings,  each  weighing  dwts.,  at  £4  5s.  per  oz. 
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Appendix#.  No  3. — PAID  M0HITOE8. 

Questions  First  and  Second  Tears. 

proposed  at 

the  Exami- 

na,tions-  Grammar. — 1.  Parse  tlie  following  sentence  : — “ Reason  teaches  us  to 

Paid  face  smaller  dangers  in  order  to  avoid  greater,  and  oven  to  undergo  the 
Monitors,  greatest  when  our  duties  require  it.” 

2.  Write  out  the  second  and  fourth  rules  of  spelling,  and  give  at  least 
one  instance  of  every  class  of  exception  to  each. 

3.  Give  the  roots  of  the  following  words: — Impartial,  insignificant;, 
viaduct,  epigram,  philosopher. 

4.  Why  is  that  more  useful  than  who  or  which  1 What  variety  is  there 
in  parsing  it?  How  cau  we  distinguish  it  in  each  case  ? 

5.  What  are  the  variations  in  the  terminations  of  an  English  verb? 
Give  examples. 

Gegwaphy. — 1.  Describe  the  course  a ship  would  take  from  Liverpool 
to  China. 

2.  On  what  rivers  are  the  following  cities  situated; — Delhi,  Madrid, 
Philadelphia,  Calcutta. 

3.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland,  its  chief  towns,  and  describe 
the  position  of  any  three  of  its  lakes. 

4.  Commencing  at  the  north,  name  the  border  counties  of  Connaught 
on  the  east,  with  the  counties  in  the  other  provinces  which  these  respec- 
tively adjoin. 

5.  Where  are  the  following  places: — Corunna,  Nantes,  Adelaide,  Vera 
Cruz,  Kherson  ? 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Explain  the  terms  multiple,  sub-multiple,  prime,  and 
composite,  as  applied  to  numbers. 

2.  Bought  butter  at  £4  19.?.  Gd.  per  cwt.,  and  sold  it  at  1 1 Jd.  per  lb.; 
how  much  was  gained  by  the  sale  of  a ton  ? 

3.  The  wages  of  4 men  for  7 days  is  .£3  1 Os.;  what  will  be  the  wages 
of  12  men  for  3 days  and  1 i hours  1 

4.  If  the  poor-rate  on  a rental  of  £45  bo  £l2  7s.  6c?.,  what  is  it  in  the 
pound? 

5.  Eind  both  by  Practice  and  Proportion  the  cost  of  2 lb.  6 oz.  16  dwts. 

1 9 grs.  at  15s.  Gd.  per  oz. 

6.  If  a piece  of  cloth  containing  45  yards  be  bought  for  £25  1 Os.  and 
sold  for  £36,  what  will  bo  the  gain  per  yard  ? 

Lesson  Boolcs. — 1 . Give  the  name  of  a very  useful  animal  that  was  con- 
temptuously treated  by  the  Jews,  and  state  the  cause  assigned  for  such 
treatment.  ' < • • 

2.  How  often  did  Jacob  chango  his  place  of  abode,  and  w]iy?  How 

long  did  he  remain  in  the  last  place  ? ! - 

3.  What  is  remarkable  in  the  Date  Palm  with  respect  to  its  branches, 

and  the  manner  in  which  its  fruit  is  collected  ? ' i • s - ’ • 

‘t — “There’s  mercy  in* every  place.” 

Lame  the  poem  in  which  the  above  line  is  found,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  person  referred  to  in  the  poem. 

5.  Give  the  different  inodes  of  spinning  flax  in  different  ages. 
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Third  and  Fourth  Tears. 

Grammar. — 1.  “ Slow  sinks  more  lovely  ere  Ms  race  "be  run, 

Along  Morea’s  kills,  the  setting  sun ; ' 

Not  as  in  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light." 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Write  out  fully  the  rules  of  spelling  to  which  the  following  words 
are  exceptions  : — Duellist,  biassed,  trammelled,  lodgment,  changeable, 
swingeing. 

3.  Give  the  roots  and  prefixes  in  the  following  words  : — Inexpert,  com- 
petency, explanatory,  ephemeral,  apocalypse. 

4.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentence  : — “ Neither  James, 
William,  or  Henry  were  correct  in  their  judgment.” 

5.  Explain  the  distinction  between  compound  and  complex  sentences, 
and  name' the  clauses  of  which  they  are  respectively  composed. 

Geography. — 1.  What  led  the  ancients  to  suppose  that  the  earth  was 
not  a great  plain  ? What  encouraged  Columbus  in  the  theory  on  which 
his  course  was  founded  ? ' 

2.  What  causes  the  Gulf  Stream  ? Where  does  it  rise  1 What  benefit 
does  it  confer  on  some  countries  1 

3.  Why  are  the  degrees  of  longitude  less  useful  in  measurement  than 
those  of  latitude  1 How  do  they  vary  in  size  ? 

4.  Name  the  counties,  bays,  capes,  and  islands  passed  on  a voyage  from 
Glasgow  to  Bristol. 

5.  What  is  the  general  principle  upon  which  the  temperature  of  a 
place  depends,  and  to  what  modifications  is  it  subject  ? 

Lesson  Boohs. — 1.  Write  out  a short  lesson  on  clay,  and  mention  a few 
of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

2.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  poem  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken  1 What  are  the  “ budding  ills  ” referred  to  1 

“The  spring  time  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonour’d  and  defiled,  in  most 
By  budding  ills  that  ask  a prudent  hand 
To  check  them." 

3.  Write  the  heads  of  a lesson  on  the  change  of  water  into  steam. 

4.  Name  the  three  constituents  of  value,  and  state  which  is  the  most 
important  in  determining  it. 

5.  How  did  the  Israelites  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  the  city  of 
Jeric]io? 

Arithmetic. — 1.  A man  bought  a piece  of  cloth  measuring  $2  yards  at 
.£1  8s.  per  yard,  of  which  10  yards  having  been  damaged  was  sold’at  los. 
per  yard  ; at  wbat  price  per  yard  must  the  remainder  be  so]d  to  gain  10 
per  cent.  ? 

%.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  commercial  discount  on 
£549  for  32  days  at  5 per  cent.  1 

3.  Find  the  value  of -3  of  2s. ; *54  of  16s.  6c?.;  *243  of  a ton ; and  *83  of  £5. 

4^  At  what  price  must  a yard  of  cloth  that  cost  4s.  8d.  be  sold  to  gain 
12%  per  cent.  ? " 

5.  Give  the  rule  of  mental  arithmetic  for  finding  interest  at  6 per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  explain  the  principle  of  the  rule. 

6.  A man  having  paid  income  tax  at-  9 d.  in  the  pound  had  £305  re- 
maining ; on  how  much  had  he  been  rated  ? 

2 R 2 
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Algebra — 1.  Algebra  is  called  universal  arithmetic.  Exnlain 

2.  Divide  it4— S 1 y'  by  ®— 3 y.  1 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  introducing  a bracket  into  an  expression  and 

enclose  the  three  last  terms  of  the  expression  a — b^-c 2d— 1 with  a 

negative  sign. 

4.  Tind  the  value  of  x and  y in  the  following  equation  : 


x -I-  2 y 


+2®  = 10 


Zx±*L  =19  -Ay 
2 

. S-  Fini1  th®  number  to  which  if  its  third  be  addod  the  sum  will  exceed 
its  half  by  5. 


Mensuration,  and  Geometry.— 1.  Find  the  cost  of  a circular  plot  of 
ground  whose  diameter  is  5 chains  00  links,  at  £15  per  acre. 

2.  The  area  of  a trapezoid  is  1.9G  porches,  difference  in  length  of  the 
parallel  sides  is  8 perches,  and  the  porpondicular  distance  between  them 
12  perches;  required  the  length  of  the  parallel  sides. 

lineal  figureeqUil  0il  4°  lI°SOrib®  a 8clUIlvo  tl,at  eliall  bo  equal  to  a given  recti- 


4.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a trapezium  is  oqual  to  the  sum 
ol.the  squares  of  the  diagonals,  togetlior  with  four  times  the  straight  line 
joining  tue  points  of  bisection  of  the  diagonals  ? 

5 It  is  required  to  apply  to  a given  straight  liue  a parallelogram  which 
stoli  be  equal  to  a given  triangle  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a 
given  angle.  ° ^ 


Paid 

Monitresses 


No.  4. — Paid  Monitresses. 
First  and  Second  Tears. 


Grammar.— 1.  Parse  the  following  sentence  A syrup  made  from 
the  fresh  fruit  is  much  used  by  the  Arabs  with  their  rice ; they  call  it 
date-honey.  J 

2.  Explain  the  prefixes  in  tho  following  words,  and  write  the  root,  and 

its  meaning,  of  each  of  them :— correct,  interrupt,  impute,  introduce,  subli- 
mary,  autograph.  11  ’ ’ 

3.  State  the  general  rule  for  forming  tho  comparative  and  superlative 
(egi6es  o a jectives.  Naino  four  instances  of  irregular  comparison. 

\ rJ  e out  m the  usual  form  tho  pluperfect  tonso  in  the  indicative 
(&)  the  pro^ressiVe  m ^ ^l0  l,a8Hivc  form  of  conjugation  j and,  also, 

®'  Ca-)  Give  the  reason  for  rotaining  tho  final  e of  “service "in  the 
J’°,an  wol’'i  serviceable.”  (b.)  If  tho  word  “ wholly  ” wore  spelled  in 
accordance  with  tho  rule,  how  should  it  bo  spoiled  ? 

Geography—  I.  Explain  tho  following  terms  : — (a.)  Poles  of  the  earth. 

(<!-)E”tk'SOrbH'  (^)  Basin  of  a rive,  (,)  A 

r J- f/1”6  th®  sreat  physical  divisions  of  North  America,  and  the  rivers 
tlie^PacidicTl^aii  * ^°W  1U^°  ^hmtic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 

Prloi,  |^amo  th0  county  in  wiiicli  eaoli  of  tho  following  places  is  situated : — ' 
Edenderry,  Roscrea,  Killaloo,  Portadown,  Ballymoto,  Mountrath. 

/i\  ' , ,D,le  \a'  tle  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Bog  of  Allens 

[0)  and  tho  hays  on  tho  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
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5.  Name  in  their  order  the  towns,  rivers,  gulfs,  and  capes  which  a ship 
to  OsZI  V,6W  °f  knd'  WM  paSS  ia  a from  St.  Petersburg 

£°0^'Tu'  I’r°m,ti,e  !)0em  oa  “ The  Camel,”  in  the  Second  Read- 
things  ”k’  9 thesevea  lmes  whioh  foUow  "Bearing  freight  of  precious 

in  a’l  b e,S'gnLB  °f  rain  in  tbelesson  on  that  subject,  as  contained 

the  Second  Book,  that  are  taken  from  appearances  in  the  air  or  sky. 

, . I or  what  is  the  pike  fish  most  remarkable  ? Name  the  only  fish 
which  seems  able  to  escape  it,  and  why  ? y 

A .De*?rib!  manner  in  which  bees  prepare  the  bee-bread;  also, 
explain  the  following  words  which  occur  in  the  same  lesson Farina 
petal,  anther,  pollen.  ' 

, J;  Wbat  jostruction  is  conveyed  in  the  lesson_“The  daw  with  stolen 
leathers  . Explain  the  special  signification  of  the  epithets  in  the  following 
phrases:  pragmatical  jackdaw,  wise  conceit,  degraded  feathers. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  What  number  added  to  seventy-two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  will  make  one  million  seventy  thousand  four 
hundred  and  nine. 

2.  Multiply  606  lbs.  4 oz.  15  dwts.  20  grs.  by  56. 

3.  Find  the  price  of  134  cwt.  1 qr.  21  lbs.  of  barilla,  at  18s.  id.  per  cwt., 
according  to  the  complemental  method  in  practice. 

4.  (a.;  Define  the  terms  “ratio”  and  “proportion.”  (b.)  Work  the 
following  question  by  the  rule  of  proportion  : — A bankrupt  pays  11s.  7 id. 
m the  pound  ; what  will  be  lost  in  a debt  of  £2,735  ? 

arithmetic^  followin=  <lue3tion3  by  tbs  short  methods  taught  in  mental 

(a.)  131  yards  at  9f d.  per  yard. 

(6.)  Find  the  interest  of  £31  for  4 months  at  5 per  cent. 

(c*)  » same  sum  for  8 months,  at  7-J  per  cent. 

(Note.— Answers  obtained  by  other  methods  will  not  he  accepted,  even 
though  they  are  correct.) 


Third  and  Fourth  Tears . 

Grammar. — 1.  Parse  fully  in  the  following  sentence  tlie  words  in 
italics  The  threads  which  form  the  length  of  a piece  of  cloth  are  first 
arranged  in  order,  and  strained  by  weight  to  a proper  tightness : they  form 
what  is  called  the  warp.” 

2.  Write  out,  in  correct  form,  the  perfect  tense,  in  the  potential  mood, 
of  the  verb  to  teach  in  the  passive  voice. 

. 3-  Write  a list  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  and  name  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal verb  which,  in  the  compound  tenses,  follows  each  of  them. 

4.  (a.)  Explain  why  the  words  “ woollen  ” and  “ worshipper  ” are  given 
as  exceptions  to  the  second  rule  of  spelling. 

(6.)  Write  out  the  rule  to  which  the  word  “judgment”  is  an  excep- 
tion. r 

5.  Give  the  root  of  each  of  the  following  words,  and,  also,  explain  how 

the  prefix  in  each  of  them  modifies  the  signification  of  the  word  : 

Retrograde,  amphibious,  separate,  sinecure,  paradox,  forget. 

Geography. — 1.  (a.)  When  it  is  10  o’clock,  a.m.,  at  Dublin,  what  is  the 
hour  at  a place  situated  30  degrees  to  the  east  of  that  city? 
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PaiQi . 

Moriitresses. 


Appemlicm  to  Tliirf/j-fuiu'lh  Jic/ioii  of  (.tniniisiniiiiiiiers  [lm;7 

(4.)  At  wluit  into  por  tour  arc  tlio  inhabitants  of  Madras  (lat.  4,0°)  car- 
ried from  west  to  cast  by  tho  revolution  of  tlio  earth  on  its  axis  ? 

2.  Name  the  six  northern  and  tlio  four  western  counties  of  England 

and  two  chief  towns  in  each  of  them.  “ 1 

3.  Name  the  couiiiios  of  Ireland  in  which  tho  following  places  are 
situated  Boyle,  Louglirea,  Eriiiiskorry,  Leighlin,  Lowtliorstown  Kin- 
sale. 

4.  Name  («)  fhe  rivers  whose  courses  show  the  northern,  the  eastern 
the  southern,  and  the.  western  declivities  of  Asia ; (J)  tho  principal  cities 
situated  oil  the  fiver  Ganges. 

_5.  Name  the  four  northern  anil  tho  two  southern  provinces  of  Spain 
with  two  of  the  chief  towns  in  each, 

Lesson  Booh. — 1.  [a.)  Of  what  substanoos  is  glass  composed?  (4.)  How 
has  it  been  ascertained  that  glass  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians? 
(c.)  What  is  Muscovy  glass  ? 

2.  In  the  poem  on  “ Birds  of  Passage  ” those  lines  occur  : 

“Wo  have  croiwoil  proud  rivers,  wlioso  tiile  hath  rolled 
All  dark  with  tlio  warrior  hlood  of  old." 

In  illustration,  name  two  rivers,  connecting  each  of  them  with  some 
famous  battle. 

3 When  Israel  anil  his  family  entered  Egypt,  stato  (a)  what  was  the 
whole  number  of  Abraham’s  descendants  then  in  that  country  ; (b)  what 
part  of  the  country  was  sot  apart  for  thorn,  and  why  ? 

4.  (a)  Name  the  three  different  states  in  which  iron  is  employed  : il) 
describe  the  process  by  which  iron  is  made  into  steel. 

5.  (a)  Name  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Art  of  Printing,-  (6)  de- 
scribe the  process  called  “ stencilling.”  6 ' 

Arithmetic.  1.  Write  out  the  definitions  of  the  following  terms:— 

/WAkTbef'  . («■)  O'dd  number.-  (e.)  Prime  number. 

■j  is  rac  number,  id.)  Even  number.  (/'.)  Greatest  common  measure. 

9Rllkf0m  t0I,ls  ,0o"'.t-  0 Vs-  a41bs.  tako  910  tons  17cwt.  Oqrs. 

xOg  lbs.,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  48. 

\ ?y,wha,t  Process  aro  questions  solved  in  Practice  1 

t.  by  , ““'P'emontal  method  of  Practice,  the  value  of  17 
onests  ,,t  tea,  each  weighing  2 cwt.  1 qr.  Ill  lbs.  at  £21  18s.  4 cl.  per  cwt. 

ko^.piOTgter^s°?u8h  17~ acrua  in  4 d,,,ys’ kovr  muci1  iana  can  24 

Arithmetic  •t-  ^ollowinS<ll,ostio,ls  tlio  short  methods  given  in  Mental 
(f)  l?7  yar<ia  a*  Hd-  l>or  yard. 

W Pmd  tUo  iutorcst  of  £53  for  7 months  at  5 per  cent. 

* c '*■'  C^0*  130.1110  sum  for  14  months  at  4 per  cent. 


First  Class 
Monitors 
{Males). 


No.  5.- 

Cmmmar. — 1. 


-First  Glass  Monitors  (Males). 


Either  India  next  is  soon, 

Y kk  tlio  Uanp'os  slretolvod  between ; 
p _ Ah  • ■'vlmt  horrors  hero  have  boon.” 

lb*  'fiw  r 16  ^ore&^n&  sentence,  taking  care  to  give  either  the  number  or 
the  firs  few  words  of  foe  rule  of  syntax  whore  necessary. 

exnini  ithl  ■ IVatlou  of  llle  name  o1'  et£oI>  of  the  parts  of  Bpeecli , and 
explain  why  it  is  so  called. 

Explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  “ subject  ” and  “ predi- 
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cate.”  Show  what  ^arts  of  speech  correspond  to  them  ; and  explain  what-^i,e,liZ«;iV’. 
parts  !6f  speech  arise  from  their  extensions.  Questions 

4.  Give  either  the  number,  or  the  first  few  words  of  the  rule ‘of  spelling  proposed  at 

which  applies  to  each  of  the  following  words  : — Elbow,  trafficking,  the  Exami- 
wisdom,  changeable,  plenteous,  rebellion.  uatlous‘ 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  giving  in  each  case  the  First  Gluts 

reason  for  your  correction  : — Monitors 

. (Males). 

(a.)  Whatever  others  do  let  you  and  I perform  our  part. 

(6.)  He  came  agreeable  to  his  promise. 

(c.)  Man’s  happiness  or  misery  are,  in  a great  measure,  placed  in 
his  own  hands. 

Geography. — 1.  Describe  the  atmosphere,  with  special  regard  to  (a)  its 
nature  and  extent,  (Z»)  its  uses  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  (c)  the 
results  that  would  eusue  were  it  withdrawn. 

2.  Explain  the  terms  “ planet  ” and  “ fixed  star,”  also  the  terms 
“ primary”  and  “ secondary,”  as  applied  to  the  planets  ; and  name  the 
primary  planets  in  the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun. 

3.  Give  the  length,  breadth,  area,  and  population  of  Asia.  State  its 
principal  mountain  groups,  with  the  height  of  the  highest  peak  of  each  ; 
its  leading  rivers,  with  the  direction  in  which  they  flow,  and  the  seas 
into  which  they  fall ; and  the  countries  into  which  it  is  politically  divided 
with  their  capitals. 

4.  Affix  its  correct  geographical  designation  to  each  of  the  following 
and  say  where  situated  ; — Martaban,  Viborg,  Maladetta,  Grisons,  Baikal, 

Murray, 

5.  Name  the  countries  from  which  the  following  articles  are  chiefly 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  : — Indigo,  hides,  tobacco,  and  silk. 

Lesson  Books. — 1.  “ The  reeds  and  grass-like  trees  of  tropical  climates 
are  very  curious  and  beautiful.”  Two  of  them  are  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons — name  and  describe  each. 

2.  Specify  at  least  three  of  the  points  touched  on  in  the  “ Illustrations 
of  Scripture  ” in  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons ; and  quote  briefly  the  ex- 
planations given  of  each. 

3.  Write  out,  as  much  as  possible  in  your  own  words,  the  substance 
of  the  lesson  on  ei  The  Oak  ” in  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons. 

4.  Write  out  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  poem  on  “ The  Snail,”  in 
the  same  book. 

5.  “ Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  poor  would  be  better  off  if  all  the 
property  of  the  rich  were  taken  away  and  divided  among  them,  and  no 
one  allowed  to  become  rich  for  the  future  ?”  Explain  your  answer  fully. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Find  the  difference  in  ounces  between  twenty  million 
seventy-five  thousand  and  thirty-nine  hundred  weight,  two  quarters,  and 
five  pounds,  and  eighty-four  million  nine  hundred  and  forty  hundred 
weight,  three  quarters,  and  seventeen  pounds  j and  write  down  the  an- 
swer in  words. 

2.  Explain  clearly  the  terms  **  ratio”  and  <c  proportion,”  not  merely 
giving  the  definitions,  but  in  such  a manner  as  you  would  explain  them 
to  a pupil  beginning  to  learn  Proportion  ; and  state  why,  in  working  the 
ordinary  rule,  we  multiply  the  second  and  third  terms  together,  and  divide 
by  the  first. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  2\,  3J,  4£,  and  5k ; and  express  the  result  in  the 
form  of  a decimal. 

4.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  £37 5 10s.  6c7.  in  13  months,  at 
4£  per  cent,  simple  interest  f 
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Appendix JV. 

Questions 
proposed  at 
the  Exami- 
nations. 

First  Class 
Monitors 
{Males). 


5.  On  the  7th  of  September,  18G5.  James  Murnliv  ki  h 

of  black  tea,  iu  the  shop  of  Mr.  John  Nolan,  at  3s.  Sid  per  lb  • t]8' 

13th  of  the  same  month  ho  bought  24  lbs.  of  green  tea”  at5«  V ' $ie 
on  the  4th  of  the  following  month  ho*  bought  31  lbs.  of  ™lfat  7^/  J 
lb.  ;and  on  the  13th of  March,  I860,  he  bought  12  dozen  an  1 9 L, 
at  £2  3,  64  pot-  dozen.  Make  out  Ins  account  in 

tdUe>givh,g  for  payment  of  Win  Lh.CtlmlHh 
Algebra — 1.  Find  tho  value  of : — 

3a?— 2a:y+5ya+gs2-|-2.?/g_}-2,-iB 

4ai2+2*y-(-3y2+232-|-2/2_.r.-i  when  at—  1 , y=  — 2,  and  z— 3. 

2.  Divide  xB — Ga;4+9*2 — 4 by  a.-2 I . 

3.  Prove  algebraically  that  tho  rectangle  undor  tho  sum  and  differenre 
of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  tho  difference  of  thoir  squares 

4.  Solve  5±L-i£=.‘=a;_2 

3 5 

b^S.  What  number  is  that  to  which  10  being  added,  « of  tho  sum  shall 

...ss'KnSs'i  '"='**•  - — *"• «- 

acre.  Re9>™edtho^ diameter  of  a circle,  tho  area  of  which  is  one  statute 


First  Class 
Monitors 
( Females), 


No.  G.  First  Class  Monitors  (Females). 


Grammar—  1.  “Arabia's  desert  „n&t 

^ To  him  shall  bow  the  knoo; 

Tho  Ethiopian  stranger 
His  glory  eomo  to  sec  1” 

rarse  the  foregoing  lines. 

the  following1  rentenceT-— ta  ) with  their  extensions,  if  any,  in 

s aaa- 

indicative  and  noZnXl"!1  p°1’B0"  B,‘'Sal‘lr  ef  tire  several  tenses,  in  the 
and  passive  voices  °f  tho  vorb  t0  hl  both  tbe 

explain  ftdlv^miVti0  t*0l’Ta,li!on3  ^r0]u  oao,‘  of  tho  following  roots,  and 
4«,  I leave!  • work  ; Jua,  right,  law; 

(b)  an, eclipse  np'rl,?1"110  tbo  c2S?'**ons  ^or  (a)  m eclipse  of  tho  snn ; and 
is  drawn  from  observing'  Y ‘at  “'Sm»ents  for  the  earth’s  sphericity 

2.  Name  the  d ! ^ eclipse  of  tho  latter? 

the  name  and  hoicdlTV Dt°  nlouutains  have  been  divided,  and  give 

3.  Write  out  »®  ‘ ? , n^rmtaiu  in  each  class. 

nP  ote  list  of  the  bays  and  loughs  of  Ireland. 
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4.  Name  three  cities  or  towns,  exclusive  of  the  capitals,  in  each  of  the 

ol  owmg  countrms  chs^uauishing  seaports  from  others Ufa.)  Spain- 
(6.)  United  States ; (c.)  British  India.  v • r s 

5.  Whence  do  we  derive  our  supply  of  oranges,  coffee,  ivory,  and  furs  1 

Lesson  Books.— I While  Moses  was  on  Mount  Sinai,  receiving  the  laws 
designed  for  the  Hebrew  nation,  a great  trial  awaited  him  below;  describe 
this  trial  and  its  consequences.  3 

*1  ?',Z!ite  0ttu<?n“".oh1?s  P“8jWe  in  your  own  words,  the  substance  of 
the  lesson  on  Silk,  in  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons. 

3.  In  the  lesson  on  the  “ Pin,”  in  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons,  we  read 

one  man  draws  the  wire,  the  next  makes  it  straight;”  and  amain  ‘-the 

sixth  makes  the  head,  the  next  puts  it  on.”  Why  is  the  word  "next  ” 
tion  I™  theaepassages  iustead  of  the  ordinal,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  descrip- 

4.  Write  out  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  poem  on  The  Farm 
yard,  ’ in  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons. 

5.  Specify  the  lessons  or  passages  in  Part  II.,  of  the  First  Book  of 
Lessons,  which  are  illustrated  by  pictures. 

Ariikmetk.—l.  Calculate  the  number  of  seconds  between  noon  on  the 
13th  of  January  and  noon  on  the  7th  of  November  in  an  ordinary  year  ; 
and  write  down  the  answer  in  words.  J J 3 

2.  A merchant  exchanged  1,134  yards  of  velvet  for  5,313  yards  of  silk 

q Per  yai’d ) fiu,l  the  value  of  the  velvet  per  yard. 

3.  Find  by  the  complementary  method,  the  price  of  39  cwt  3 ars  21 11™ 

at  £2  13s.  4 d.  per  cwt.  ^ * 1 

4.  Find  the  a,„ount  of  £716  7s.  Wd,  at  3|  per  cent.,  for  10  months. 

5.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1866,  Miss  Jane  Byrne  went  to  the  shop  of 
Mrs  Anne  Doherty  and  bought  17§  yards  of  calico,  at  8 id.  per  yard  ; 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  she  bought  22£  yards  of  lace  edging  at  1 Id 
per  yard  ; on  the  7th  of  December  she  bought  2 dozen  reels  of  cotton, 

each ; and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1867,  she  bought  5 pieces  of  tape, 
at  3id.  each  yards  of  ribbon,  at  Is.  1 per  yard,  and  2 packets  of 
needles,  at  4 Jd.  per  packet;  make  out  her  account  in  the  proper  form 
and  find  what  balance  remains  due,  after  giving  her  credit  for  1 7s  f\d 
paid  on  the  18th  December,  1866. 

Method  and  School  Management. — 1.  Write  out  the  programme  for 
pupils  of  second  class. 

2.  State  fully,  giving  the  time  devoted  to  each  lesson,  how  the  second 

class  is  occupied  during  the  day,  in  the  school  in  which  you  are  em- 
ployed. J 

3.  Draw  up  notes  of  a lesson  on  “ Jamaica.” 

4.  Describe  your  method  of  teaching  Notation. 

5.  Show  that  the  exercises  on  Compound  Multiplication  given  in  hooks 
ot  Arithmetic,  may  be  used  as  exercises  in  Compound  Division,  and  vice 
versa. 

6.  Name  the  books  used  in  keeping  the  school  accounts  in  National 
schools,  and  describe  the  use  of  each. 

7..  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a “ bipartite  ” and  what  by  a “ tri- 
partite ” time  table ; and  specify  the  school  accommodation,  furniture, 
and  number  of  teachers  required  to  carry  out  each  kind. 

8.  Name  all  the  official  tablets  which  the  Commissioners  require  to  be 
suspended  in  their  schools. 

9.  Specify  what  you  consider  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  teaching  writing. 

10.  Explain  what  you  understand  by  the  outlines  of  the  Map  of  the 
world. 
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APPENDIX  O. 

National  School  Districts  oj?  Ireland,  with  their  Oppioial  Centres- 
also  the  Area  of  each,  and  portions  of  Country  comprised  therein.  ’ 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  1. — Letth r ice n n y District. 


County. 
Donegal  . 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony.  Parish. 

. Boylngli  (part  of)  . Lottormacwml,  Templccrono. 

Kiliuacrenan  . . All  tho  pariahes  in  barony. 

Raphoo  (part  of)  . Convoy,  Comral  (part  of).  Lock  (including  Us  detached 
portion),  llaymoghy. 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  2. — Londonderry  District. 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District 

County.  Barony.  Paris],. 

Donegal  . . Imshowen  . . All  tho  pariah as  in  liarony. 

Raphue(purtof)  . Allsaiiits,  Kiilcu. 

T -vr  -nr  ' 


Eaphoe  .(part  of) 

Loudoiulerry  . Londondeny,  N.W 
Liberties  of,  . 
Tirkeeran  (part  of) 


All  tlie  parishes. 

Clondennot,  Cumber  Lower,*  Pauglmavule. 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  3. — Coleraine  District. 


Baiomes,  or  parts  oi  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

ColuAy.  Barony. 

Antrim  . . Cary  . . . , P 

Dunluee,  Lower  . J the  parishes  in  tlioau  baronies. 

Dunluce,  Up.  (pt.  of)  Annoy  (part  of),  Bnllyinoney  (part  of),  kilmgto,  Kil- 

Loudondeny  . . Aghudowoy,  Aftivoy,  Duhbco,  fcllowen,  MScosqUii. 

tt  ^e6-°v  ,'y  ’ • All  the  parishes* 

Keenaght  (part  of)  . Magiliigun. 


Area  in  square  miles  4'~ Dimmer. 


Count  B,lr01U0S’  * P!ll'te  of  Baronios,  with  tiro  IVishcs,  in  District. 

Antrim  ^ Barony. 

trim,  Li.  (part  of)  Ahoghill  (part  of),  Bally elug,  Connor  (the  portion  of  this 
pnnsh  Hi  United  north  of  tlie  'Kells  Diver), f Eaeayan, 
n , tSlcorrv. 

Glemmn,  L.nvof'  KIUatfau  (lMirt  of)>  Loughguflo  (part  of). 

Toomo' Lower  .'  .'  ) A1‘ tUo  lmrishl!“  iu  theso  baronies. 

Toome,  Up.  (port  0f)  Ahogliill  (part  of). 

. . .. 

Bailee,  Ballycowan,  Carnaehts  Crevliiv™n»PflnSl1  °fi£ouuor  belonging  f'o  this  District Applet ee, 
Tullagligarley.  The  ramotader’onho PMlft'ln Mrtrlot  BKi>sai'  ll9naWhiggo1,  Slaglit,  Tinmyfaiiclr, 


t Irrt  t ^ 7. 

Bailee,  Ballycowan,  Carnaehts  Cravliiwoiin^11#^  °f  .5oanor  belonging  f'o  this  District Applet ee, 
rmiagUgarley.  The  remainder ol°S PaSh il'to SSSt  .KU*niJ'  LlsimwMggol,  Slaglit,  Tiramyiiraclr, 
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No.  5. — Antrim  District. 

Area  in  square  miles  . .........  306 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with,  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

County.  Barony.  Parish. 

Antrim  . . Antrim,  Lr.  (part  of)  Connor  (the  portion  of  this  parish  situated  south  of  the 

Kells  River),*  Glenwhirry. 

Antrim,  Upper  . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Belfast,  Lr.  (part  of)  Ballynure,  Ballylinny,  Glynn,  Inver,  Island  Magee,  Raloo, 
Templecorran. 

Belfast,  Up.  (part  of)  Bally  martin,  Templepatrick  (part  of).f 
Glenarm,  Upper  . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Massereene,  Lower 

(part  of)  . . Muckamore  Grange. 

Toome,  Up.  (part  of)  Antrim  (part  of),  Ballyscullion  (part  of),  Ballyscullion 
Grange,  Craniiehl,  Duneane,  Drummaul,  Shilvodan, 
Grange. 


No.  6. — Strabane  District. 
Area  in  square  miles  ...... 


609 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

County.  Barony.  Parish. 

Donegal  . . Raphoe  (part  of)  . Clonleigh,  Donaghmore,  Kilteevoge,  Raphoe,  Stranorlar, 

Taughboyne,  Umey  (part  of). 

Tyrone  . . Omagh  (part  of)  . Skirts  of  Urney  and  Ardstraw,  Termonainongan. 

Strabane  (part  of)  . Ardstraw,  Bodoney  Upper  (part  of),f  Bodoney  Lower, 
Camus,  Donaghedy,  Leckpatriek,  Urney. 


No.  7. — Maghera  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


606 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

County.  Barony.  Parish. 

Londonderry  . Coleraine  (part  of)  . Desertoghill,  Errigal,  Kilrea  (part  of),  Tamlaght  O’Crilly 

(part  of). 

Keenaglit  (part  of)  . Agbanloo,  Balteagh,  Bovevagh,  Banagher  (part  of),  Dru- 
machose,  Dungiven,  Tamlaght  Finlagan. 

Loughinslioliu  . . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Tirkeeran  (part  of)  . Banagher  (part  of),  Cumber  Upper  (part  of),  Cumber, 
Lower  (detached  part).§ 

Tyrone  . . Strabane  (part  of)  . Bodoney  Upper  (part  of),H  Cumber  Upper  (part  of). 

* The  following  are  the  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Connor  belonging  to  this  District : — Arfnagullian, 
Ballymuckvea,  Burnish,  Carncome,  Carnearny,  Castlegore,  Connor,  Fernisky,  Fortliill,  Kells,  Kildrum, 
Lisluiman,  Maxwellswalls,  Ross,  Scolboa,  Tardree,  Tullynamullan,  Wliappstowu.  The  remainder  of  the 
Parish  is  in  District  4.  . . 

t The  following  are  the  TowriUm’ds  in  the  Jarisli  of  Templepatrick  belonging  to  this  District : — Bally- 
cusban,  Ballyualougb,  CloglianclulT,  Kilunikoe,  Rickamore,  Straidballymorris,  Templepatrick.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Parish  is  in  Districts. 

t The  following  are  the  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Bodoney  Upper  belonging  to  this  District : Agha- 
l.ane,  Ballyiiasollus,  Barnes  Lower,  Barnes  Upper,  Bradkeel,  Carnargan,  Castledamph,  Corickmore.  Craig- 
atuke,  Crackaclady,  Derbrough,  Drumnaspar  Upper,  Drumnaspar  Lower,  Eileii  Back,  Eden  Fore,  Eden 
Mill,  Glasliygolgan,  Glencoppogagb,  Glenga,  Glenroan,  Landahussy  Lower,  Landalius.sy  Upper,  Learden 
Lower,  Learden  Upper,  Letterbrat,  Lislea  North,  Lislea  South,  lisnaereaght,  Meenacrane,  Meenagarragb, 
Meenagorp,  Tullagherin,  Tullynadall.  The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  in  District  7. 

§ This  detached  part  is  all  comprehended  in  the  Townland  of  Teenaglit.  The  remamder  of  the  Parish 
is  in  District  2.  . , . *•-.■.  . . ...  « 

II  The, following  arc  the  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Bodoney  Upper,  belonging  to  this  District Car- 
rowottghtragli,  Cloghemey  Glebe,.  Co rramore,  Corratary,  Garvagh,  Glenchiel,  Glenerin,  Goles,  Keadycam, 
Leaghs,  Legcloghfin,  Cughtboy,  Oughtdoorish,  Oughtmame.  Oughtnamwella,  Quiggy,  sawelabeg,  StrahulL 
The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  iu  District  6. 
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Area  in  square  miles 


No.  8 — Belfast,  North,  District. 


193 


County. 

Antrim 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  IViahen,  in  District. 

I’nrlah. 

. Belfast,  Lr.  (part  of)  Oamma^r,  Kilroot,  Slut,, kill  (part  of),  Tsmplepatrick 

Belfast,  Bp.  ("part  of)  ShankUl  (part  of),*  Tomplepntrick  (part  ofl  t 
Carnckfergus  . . All  tlio  parishes  in  barony.  U J'T 

Massereene,Lr.  (pt.of)  Kilload. 

Massereene,Up.(pt.of)  Aghagallon,  AghaleoBallin, lorry,  Caralia,  jw*. 

(part  of),  Glonavy,  MaghcrguU,  Tullyrnak.  7 S ‘T 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  9.— Bur, -fast,  South,  District. 


County. 

Antrim 


Armagh 

Down 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District 
„„  , rarish. 

’ ” "TfcaiWJS « <>•'•  •*  <■*• 

- Uastlcrcugh,  Lower 

(part  of)  . . Ivnoekbreda  (part  of). 

Castlereagh,  Upper 

(part  of)  . . Blam (P“t  of) , Drumbog  : (part  of),  Drambo,  Koack- 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  10.— Newtownards  District. 


247 


Dow 


County. 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  tho  Parishes,  in  District. 

. Ards  , Parish. 

Castlereagh,  A1*  lamshcs  m barony. 

(part  of)  . . Bangor  (part  of),  Comber  (part  of),  Dundonald,  Holy- 

n KJ,  ™mchy  (part  of),  Kilmood,  Nowtownarcls  (part 
Castlereagh,  Upper  ^ 

(part  °°  • • <$■  Kilhmay,  KiUinehy  (part  of),  Killy. 

Duffcrm  Jeagh  (part  of),  Saintlleld.  1 ' 

• • All  tho  parishes  in  barony. 


Area  in  square  miles  ^°'  1 1>~]DoNEaAL  DlSTllICT- 


G21 


County. 
Donegal  . 


Fermanagh 


Baromes,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  tho  Parishes,  in  District. 

y'  An,,  • Pariah. 

• • All  tho  parishes  in  barony. 

lniakool  (part  of),  Killyhogs  Lower  (part  of). 
All  tho  parishes  in  barony. 

Dolleok,  Tomploearn  (part  of). 


Bnnngh  . 
Boylagh  . 
Tirhugh  . 

Lurg  (part  of) . 


-U'v>vuuu,  empark,  SkeRonie]  Tmvm,n,.L.r“rV  vwur*  •muiyHinan  Upper,  Divis,  Edenderry,  Green- 
Ai  the  schools  in  the  town  of  lielfi  sitSrt  m,,1'0  mil“l"der  of  tho  Parish  is  in  District  9.  Notc.- 
“lr'",!(:h  Anue-etreet,  Corn-market  C !o  J101!1  ®*  ,L  'l™  passing  from  tlio  Long  or  Queen’s 

t Thefoliowtagm $,? T^tadfK'p, BbtrtS'S^  “0n' ‘° 

«•  *or  line  of  division  between  the  town  l2inl  J •*  The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  in  District 

town  portions  of  tlio  Belfast  Districts,  see  note  («•)  above. 
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No.  12. — Sligo  District. 
Area  in  square  miles  ..... 


. 539 


County. 

Leitrim 


Sligo 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  tlie  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 

. Drumahaire  (pt.  of) 

Rossclogher 
. Carbury  . 

Leyny  (part  of) 
Tireragh  (part  of) 
Tirerrill  (part  of) 


Parish. 

. Cloonclare  (part  of),  Cloonlogber,  Drumlease,  Inishma- 
grath,  Killanummery,  Killarga. 

‘ j-  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

. Ballysadare  (part  of),  Killoran,  Kilvamet. 

. Dromard,  Skreen,  Templeboy. 

. Ballysadare  (part  of),  Ballysumaghan,  Killery,  Kilross. 


No.  13. — Enniskillen  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


482 


County. 

Fermanagh 


Tyrone 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  'with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 

. Clanawley 

Clankelly  (part  of) 
Lurg  (part  of)  . 
Magheraboy 
Magherastepliana 
Tirkcnnedy 
. Clogher  (part  of) 

Omagh  (part  of) 


Parish. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Galloon  (part  of). 

Derryvullan  (part  of),  Trory  (part  of). 

All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Aghalurcher  (part  of),  Clogher  (the  village  and  toumland 
of  FivemHetoion).* 

Kilskeery. 


No.  14. — Omagh  District. 

Area  in  square  miles . 308 


County. 

Fermanagh 

Tyrone 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 

. Lurg  (part  of)  . 

. Clogher  (part  of) 
Omagh  (part  of) 

Strabane  (part  of) 


Parish. 

Drumkeeran,  Magheraeulmoney. 

Donacavey  (part  of). 

Cappagh  (part  of),  Cloghemy,  Donacavey  (part  of),  Dro- 
more,  Drumragh,  Longfield  East,  Longfield  "West. 
Cappagh  (part  of),  Termonmaguirk  (part  of). 


No.  15. — Dungannon  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


. 596 


County. 

Monaghan 

Tyrone 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony.  Parish. 


. Trough  (part  of) 
. Clogher  (part  of) 
Dungannon 
Omagh  (part  of) 


Errigal  Trough  (part  of). 

Clogher,!  Errigal  Keerogue,  Errigal  Trough  (part  of). 
All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Termonmaguirk  (part  of). 


No.  16. — Armagh  District. 

Area  in  square  miles 421 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

County.  Barony.  Parish. 

Armagh  . . Armagh  . . 

Fews,  Lower,  and  de-  >-  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies, 
tacked  portions  .) 

Fews,  Upper  (part  of)  Ballymyre,  Lisnadill  (part  of),  FTewtownhamilton. 
Oneilland,  West  . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

* The  remainder  of  this  Parish  belongs  to  District  15. 
t Except  the  village  and  townland  of  Fivemiletown  in  District  13. 
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County. 
Armagh — con. 


No.  16.— Armagh  Distiuct — continual. 

Barony.  Pari*,,. 

Orior,  Lower  (pt.  o()  Ballyuwo,  Fovkill  (part,  of),  Kil,il,,„m!y.ftnrt 
„.  rr  . t (P»rt  "0,  T.ouK|1({il|;r  (pa,' tof).  -1’  M- 

Onor,  Upper  (pt.  of)  Loughgilly  (plir|;  (iq#  j 

Tirauny  . . .All  tlio  parishes  in  tammy. 

Iveagli,  Lr.  (part  of)  Aglm,!,,,,,  (port  of),  l)„,„1K|,d,)n0j,  Maglierallv 
r , ,T  , „ l,™1™*  Cliorl  of),  TullylM,.  ‘Soorolij , Sea- 

Iveagli,  Up.  (part  of)  Agloulorg  (part  of),  Hoapatriok  (port  of) 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  17.— DoiVKPATBrCK  Distbict. 


894 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  will,  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

County.  Barony,  Parish. 

J>own  . . Cnstlereagh,  Upper 

(part  of)  . . Kilmom  (part  of). 

veagh,  Lr.  (part  of)  Ammhilt  (part  of),  Drouuira  (part  of),  Dromore  Gar- 

t TT  f . ...  . VW  (lllu‘*i  °0>  Muglmnulrool  (part  of). ’ 

Ivo.it.li,  Up.  (part  of)  Anna, (loin,,  (lloiiilnfr,  lir, imam'  (part,  of),  Dmnlially- 
mnoy,  Bnnngnth,  Dramgoolnml,  Gurnghy  (part  of\ 
Kinelarty  . .7  Kll“".  (l»>rt  of),  Mnghom. 

Lecalo 


All  the  parishes  in  those  liarimios. 


Area  in  square  miles 


^To.  18. — -Monaqiian  District. 


335 


County. 

Fermanagh 

Monaghan 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  tjio  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 
Clankelly  (part  of) 
Cremorae  (part  of) 

Dartree  (part  of) 
Monaghan 
Trough  . 


Clones  (part  of). 

Bitllybay  (part  of),  Clontihrot,  Mnokno,  Teliallan  (part 
or),  Tullyoorbet  (part  of). 

Aghahog,  Clones  (part  of),  Ematris,  Killeevan  (part  of). 
All  tlm  parishes  in  barony.  • ' 

Donugh. 


Area  in  square  miles 


— JLAISTUICT. 


County. 
A rmagh  . 


Down 


Louth 


. ooi 

Baromes,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 
p ■ riirish. 

tews,  Upper  (part  of)  Orcggan  (pm.t  „f). 

, Uppu-  (pt.  11I)  I* orliiiill  (part  of),  .htnoslmiYnigh,  Killovy  (part  of),NewiT 

Orior.  L„™,  r„.  .rv  ,.(l™rt'!f)- 

Ktllnvy  (part  of). 

CUunaUnn,  Dolmglunoro,  Kilbronoy,  Warronspoint. 

All  the  iVnrishcs  in  barony.  11 
All  the  phrisiieH. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Creggan  (part  of),  EaugUart,  Kane,  Roche. 


Orior,  Lower  (pt.  of) 
Ivengh,  Up;  (purt  of) 
Mourne  . ' • 

Newiy,  Lordship  of  ] 
Dundalk,  Lower 
Dundalk,  Up.  (pt.  (>rj 


Area  in  square  miles 
County. 


No.  20 JUr.I.IHA  DrSTBIOT. 


766 


Sligo 


Baromes,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

'Barony.  • Parish 

’•  (pait  of)  . . All  the  barony  except  the.'  portion  of  tbe,  parish  of  Kil- 

Tirawlcv  a «oini»ion;  south  or  the  (ihwimmie1  ltiVer  (in  District  2(1). 

• Tirorach  (Wt  «f\  * Dioparisluis  in  barony. 

h Uv  • J ustk-eoimr,  Easley,  Kilglnss,  Kilnmcsluilgan,  Kilmore- 

«idy  (pftrt  of).  " fl ' • 
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No.  21. — Swineford  District. 

Area  in  square  miles  . . . . 


6S9 


■ <?§2 


County. 

Mayo 


Roscommon 

Sligo 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies, 

Barony. 


■with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Parish. 


. Carra  (part  of) 

Glanmorris  (part  of)  . 
Costello  (part  of) 

Gallen  . 

. Frenclipark  (part  of) 
. Corran  (part  Of) 
Leyny  (part  of) 


Drum,  Kildacommoge  (part  of),  Manulla,  Roslee,  Tou- 
aghty,  Turlough. 

Balia. 

Aghamore,  Castlemore,  Kilbeagh,  Kilcolman  (part  of), 
Kilmovee,  Kilturra  (part  of),  Knock  (part  of). 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Tibohine. 

Cldonoghill,  Emlaghfad. 

Achonry,  Kilmacteige. 


No.  22. — Boyle  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


445 


County. 
Leilrim  . 
Roscommon 


Sligo 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 


Parish. 


. Leitrim  (part  of) 

. B allin  tober,  North 
'(part  of)  . ■ . 

Boyle 

Frenchpark  (part  of) 
Roscommon  (part  of) 

. Coolavin  . 

Corran  (part  of) 

Tirerrill  (part  of) 


Annaduff  (part  of),  Kiltoghert,  Mohill  (part  of). 

Kilmore. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Creeve  (part  of),  Kilcolagh,  Kilmacumsy,  Kilnamanngh. 
Aughrim,  Clooncraff,  Creeve  (part  of),  Elphin  (part  of),* 
SJiankill. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Drurtirat,  Kilmorgan,  Kilshalvr,  Ivilturra  (part  of),  Too- 

mour.  • 

Aghanagh,  Ballynakill,  Drumcolumb,  Killadoon,  Kilma- 
calian,  Kilmactranny,  Shancough,-  Tawnagh. 


No.  23 Cay  an  District. 

Area  in  square  miles 


406 


County. 

Cavan 


Fermanagh 

Meath 

Monaghan 

Westmeath 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony.  Parish. 

. Castlerahan.  (part  of)  Castlerahan,  Crosserlough  (part  of),  Denn  (part  of),  Lur- 
gan  (part  of).f 

Clanmahon  (part  of)  . Ballintemple,  Ballymachugh,  Crosserlough  (part  of),  Denn 
' (part  of),  Kilbride  (part  of),  Kilmore  (part  of). 
Louglitee,  Lr.  (pt.  of)  Annagh  (part  of),  Drumlane,  Uraey  (part  of). 

Loughtee,  Up.  (pt.  of)  Annagelliff,  Castleterra,  Crosserlough  (part  of),  Denn 
(part  of),  Kilmore  (part  of),  Laragh  (part  of),  Lavey, 
Urn  ey  (part  Of). 

Tullygarvey  . .) 

. Coole,  and  detached)-  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

portion  . .) 

. Fore  (part  of)  . Killeagh. 

. Dartree  (part  of)  . Currin  (part  of),  Drummujly  (part  of). 

. Fore  (part  of)' . . Foy'ran. 


* The  following  are  the  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Elphin  belonging  to  this  District : — Abbeycartron, 
Ardnagowna,  Carrownurlar,  Chahterland  or  Windmill  Park,  Deanery,  Elphin,  Emlagh.  The  remain  di  r 
of  the  Parish  is  in  District  27.  ‘ " 

t The  following  are  the  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Lurgan  belonging  to  this  District: — Aghacashel 
Aghalldughan,  "Cleggih,  COppanagh'  Glebe,  Coragh!,  Correagh  Glebe,  Curraghkeel,  Curraghmore,  Deerpark, 
Dertydviri;  Drftihd'erg,  Drumderg  Glebe,  Drumgora,  DrunimOney,  Fintawan,  Gallonnambraher,  Keelagii 
Glebe;'  Lattoon;  Eiirrieeb;  Eisnafani,  Lurgan,  Lurgan  Glebe,  Pollamalady.  The  remainder  of  the  Parish 

hi  i".  -*  - • 
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No.  24. — Bailietjoro’  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


. 443 


County. 

Cavan 

Louth 

Meath 

Monaghan 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony-  Parish. 

. CastlGmlmri  (part  of)  Bailiol.oro'  (part  of),  Killmk™  (part  of),  L„„chM,  or 

of)>  Lu"«“  ^ &$£ 
Clankee  . . . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Loughtee,  Up.  (pt.  of)  Killinkcro  (part  of) . 

Ardco  (part  of)  . Charfal,™  Olirnk™,,  Killaimy  (part  of),  Louth  (part 
t,  , . of),  Phihpetown,  Talliuistown.  J t-pMt 

. Tore  (part  of).  . Kilbride  (part  of),  Oldcastlc. 

Kells,  Lower  . . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

K^CCIJ11  (part  of),  Nohbor  (part of). 

. Cremorne  (part  of)  . Aglummullon. 

Earney  . . .All  the  parishes  in  barony. 


Area  in  square  miloa 


No.  25. — Drogheda  District. 


Dublin 


Louth 


County. 


Meath 


449 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  tho  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 
Balrothery,  East 
Balrotherv,  West 
(part  of) 

Ardee  (part  of) 


Parish. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 


Garristown,  Gmllagh,  IToly wood,  Haul. 

Ardee,  Cappogo,  Dnunear,  Dromin,  Gornonstown,  Kilde- 
mock  Iulsarnn,  Mapastown,  Mosstown,  Richardstown, 
Drocheda  a 11  1S’  ?!,mriuoro»  Stabannan,  Stickillin. 

HTtt  ,V  • AH  the  parishes  in  l>arony. 

, P-  (pt.  of)  Ballybarraclc,  Barronatown,  Castletown  (part  of),  Dunbiu, 
undiuk,  Inisblceon  (part  of),  Hngg-ardstown,  Haynes- 
Ferrard  . . i toWn’  ^outl1  (Pftrt  °0>  Philipstown. 

Louth,  and  detached 

Dul°ek°Lowar  ’ f AB  l’11™1108  iu  those  haronios. 

Duleek,  Upper 

Slanc,  Lower  (pt.  of)  Drnmcondra,  Inishmot,  Killary,  Loughbraokan,  Mitchels- 
c;iOT,„  TT  /t  ^ town,  Stddan.  * 

. PPer  * 0 ^ 0oJ.lon  (ljwt  «0»  Dowth,  Grongcgoolh,  Monknowtown, 
falano,  Tullyallan  (part  of). 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  26. — Westport  District. 


County. 
Galway  . 

Mayo 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  tho  Parishes,  in  District. 


937 


Barony. 

Myuuhtoehfpt.of)  Mlyuakni. 

Burrisboolc 
Garra  (part  of)  ’ 

Pn-is  (part  of), . 

Murrisk  . 


Parish. 


All  tho  parishes  in  burony. 
Ditto. 


Agliflh,  Ballintobor  (part  of),  Ballyliean,  Ballyovey, 
lU’cagliwy,  Burrisoara,  Islandcady  (part  of). 
KUcommon  (part  of).  (Tim  portion  of  this  parish  south 
of  tho  Owonmoro  Kivor).t 
All  tho  parishes  in  barony. 


Crllin-lliHi?'  !^|l^rcn c a ^ rreii r oa  ^ ^ <?n.rr n*irH ^ ^ furffau  botonitfng  to  this  District Aglmadrtmg, 
Muru io ; I Si-  C;urra?l0^an,  Drumheel  ’ Dunlnrn^l^rf^’  0urrakw.lty-inoro,  Oornashcsk,  Cornaslieve. 
t ' rim  ?nt1cn,plc’  Bahardrum,  Stramai  S HUm»uu.  Lisduff,  Lisgrca,  Lislea,  Mullaghmore, 
t lhe  remamder  of  the  Pariah  SKilSmonTs  ir-DSot20°  rumalu<ior  of  the  Parish  is  in  District33, 
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Area  in  square  miles 


No.  27. — Roscommon  District. 


Westmeath 


County. 
Galway  . 

Longford  . 
Roscommon 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 
Ballvmoe  (part  of) 
Killian  (part  of) 
Rathcline 
Atlilone  (part  of) 


North 


Ballintober, 

(part  of) 
Ballintober,  South  . ' 
Ballymoe 

Castlereagh  (part  of) 
Roscommon  (part  of) 


Parish. 

Ballynalcill  (part  of),  Dunamon  (part  of),  KUbeanet. 
Athleague  (part  of). 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Athleague  (part  of),  Cam,  Dysart,  Foerty,  Killim-ov, 
Kiimeane,  Kiltoom,  Eahara,  St.  John’s,  St.  Peter's, 
Taghboy  (part  of),  Tisrara. 


Brawny  . 
Kilkenny,  West 


Kilglass  (part  of),  Terraonbarry. 

All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Ballintober,  Baslick,  Kilcorkey. 

Bumlin,  Cloonfinlough,  Elphin  (part  of),*  Kilbride  (part 
of),  Kilcooley,  Kilglass  (part  of),  Killukin,  Kiltrustan, 
Lissonuffy,  Ogulla. 

’ j-  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


No.  28 — Longford  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


488 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

County.  Barony.  Parish. 


Cavan 

. Clanmahon  (part  of) 

Tullyhunco 

Leitrim 

. Mohill  (part  of) 

Longford  . 

. Ardagh  . 

Granard  . 

Longford 

Moydow  . 

Shrule 

Westmeath 

. Moygoish  (part  of) 

Drumlumman. 

Scrabby. 

Annaduff  (part  of),  Cloone  (part  of),f  Mohill  (part  of). 


All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


Rathaspick,  Russagh,  Street  (part  of). 


No.  29. — Trim  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


516 


County. 

Meath 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 

. Deece,  Lower  . 
Deece,  Up.  (part  of) 

Kells,  Upper  . 

Lune 

Morgallion  (part  of) 

Moyfenrath,  Lower  . 
Moyfenrath,  Upper 
(part  of) 


Parish. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Agher  (part  of),  Culmullin  (part  of),  Drumlargan,  Gal- 
low,  Kilmore,  Rathcore  ( part  of). 

All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Castletown,  Clongill,  Drakestown,  Kilberry,  Kilshine, 
Knock. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Castlerickard  (part  of),  Clonard,  Killyon. 


* The  following  are  the  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Elphin  belonging  to  this  District : — Attiballa, 
Ballymurray,  Boyanagli,  Cammoge,  Carrowgobbadagh,  Cartron,  Clogher-beg,  Clogher-more,  Clooncul- 
hian,  Clooncunny,  Cloonraahaan,  Cloonroughan,  Cloonybrennan,  Cloonyquin,  Corrabaun,  Corracreigh, 
Drinaun,  Drumman,  Dunmurraghoe,  Flaskagh-beg,  Flaskagb-more,  Foxborough,  Grallagh,  Killynagh- 
beg,  Killynagh-more,  Kilnanooan,  Knockavurrea,  Laughtcausk,  Lisnagard,  Lugboy,  Moneylea,  Rabeen, 
R03s-beg,  Ross-more  East,  Ross-more  West^Rurmaruag,  Tansyfield,  Toberrory,  Tullintuppeen,  Tully- 
cartron,  Tullyboyd.  The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  in  District  22. 

t The  following  are  the  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Cloone  belonging  to  this  District: — Aghamore, 
Annaghmore,  Annaghoney,  Anskert,  Beihy,  Breanross  North,  Breanr<>  ■ ‘‘h,  Caltan.  Clooncoe,  Cloon- 
C09e,  Cloonee,  Clooncumbei-,  Cloonlaughill,  Cloontubbrid,  Corduff  South,  Cormigeeha,  Creenagh,  Druma- 
dorn,  Drumbad,  Drumconny,  Drumgilra,  Drumgownagh,  Druingrana,  Drumiiarkin  Glebe,  Drumhass, 
Drnmkirk,  Drumlaggagh,  Druxnmeen,  Drumshanbo  South,  Edenbaun,  Errew,  Farnaght,  Fearglass  North. 
Fearglass  South,  Gortiuure,  Gortletteragh,  Gubadorriss,  Keeldra,  Killyveihy,  Lear,  Lecknagh,  Lurga, 
Muckanagh,  Mullaghbrack,  Mullynadrummon,  Rinn,  Ross-beg,  Ross-more,  Sunnaghmore,  Tawnaghmore, 
Tooman,  Trean,  Tulcon,  Tullyoran.  The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  in  District  SI. 
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County. 
Meath. — con. 


Westmeath 


to  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1867. 


No.  29.- 
Barouy. 
Navan,  Lower 
Navan,  Upper 
Ratoath  (part  of) 

Skreen  . 

Slane,  Up.  (part  of) 
Delvin  (part  of) 


-Trim  District- 


-cantinucd. 

Parlsli, 


All  tho  parishes  in  tlnwo  baronies. 

. Criekatiiwn,  Oulimilliu  (yurt  of), Dunshangldb  Kil 
taw,  Rathbcggon,  Rathrogan,  Ratoath,  Tmet  (part 

. All  tho  parishes  in  barony. 

G.emonstown,  Rathkenny,  Stackallen 
. Itillua. 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  30. — Dublin,  North,  District. 


144 


County. 

Dublin 


Meath 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  witli  tho  Parishes,  in  District. 

Baronf-  Mth. 

. Balrothery,  West, 

(partd)  . . Oh,;, than,  Painters*™, 

Castleknoclc  . . ) . x, 

Cooloclc  . . . J A11  tho  parishes  in  these,  baronies. 

Dublin  City,  North*  0 Wta  , (part  of)  Grang^ormta  (p«  „f),  St.  George’, 

'Cn,S’  "'A  St‘  Micl“n’a'  S‘-  ^ St. 

Nethercrosa  . , All  tho  parishes  in  barony 

. Ratoath  (pArt  of)  . Cooketown,  Donnglnnore,  Grconoge,  Killeglmid. 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  3 1 Ballinamore  District. 


404 


County. 


Cavan 


Fermanagh 

Leitrim 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

T n i /Baro°y‘  Parish. 

. Loughtec,  Lower 

, (part  of)  . . Tomregan  (part  of). 


Tullyliaw 
Tullylmnco  (part  of) 
Knockinny 
Carrigallen 


All  the  parishes  in  barony. 
Kildallan,  Kiliaslmmlra. 


. — i 

wtuj  jj.ij.uun  , , j ^10  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Drumahaire  (part  of)  Dmmroilly  (part  of) 

MoUnVSn'rf?  • S^h  fpart  of),  Kiltubbrhl. 

(pai  t of)  , Clooue  (part  of),f  Feuagh  (part  of). 


Area  in  square  miles  . K°'  32~ Tka« 


County. 
Cal  wav  , 


Baronies  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Baron  v 


858 


Barony, 
Eallynioe  (part  of) 

Clara  (part  of) 

Dunmore . 

Killian  (part  of) 


Parish, 


jriiriHii. 

Boyomnigh  (part  of),  Olonbern,  Dmmatemple  (part  of), 
Dunmore  (part  of),  Kileroan,  Killererin  (part  of),  Tem- 
plctogher,  Tuarn  (part  of).  ' 

Hole  are,  Cargin,  Cummer,  Donaghpatriclc.  Kilcoona,  Rfi- 
kilvery  Killeany,  Killererin  (part  of),  KilTower, Killursa, 
Tuam  (part  of).  ' ’ ’ 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

IuUcromn,  Killian. 

,““r  tUo  ■%.  biSthe' Barroiv Snf*rhh  "f  St'  C“thllrilM.  *«l  the  Inolilcore  Railway 
, fcll0"'iag  are  the  Townlands  in v Mui’urcrona,  are  attached  to  this  District 
aSi  A™ngl|lnnculle£ BellriSl ta  ‘his  District .- — Aflooii. 

l5ker  SnmWlbdt  liirXaUve1^.  Cloone  Qonmgher,  Comuitai  Drumboher,  Crqffli 

but'  Toornnt  CTi.rilU’  G Walo ugh er, Gor  tma  rah  Hon*  North,  Dunftvjhally,  L'derkrle, 

in  ma.  The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  ’in* ^stri^fs*00^  ^Qt>e'  ■ Lissagaryan,  Rnoulletf,  SuuhTffi- 
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County. 
Galway — con. 

Mivo 


Roscommon 


of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

No.  32 — Tuam  District — continued. 


643 


Barony. 
Tiaquin  (part  of) 

Claiimorrls  (part  of) 

Costello  (part  of) 
Kilmaine 

Gastlefeagh  (part  of) 


Parish. 

AbLeyfcnockmoyfpOTtof),  Bovounagh(partof),  Kilkerrin, 
(part'o™  tPart  °£^  Mo“ivea  (Part  °0/  Moytough 

CT^oO;Tagh°e1enan’  K"°Ck  &“*  “V* 

Annaglij  Bekan. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Kilkeevan,  Kiltullagh. 


No.  33.  —Mullingar  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


620 


County. 

King’s 

Meath 

Westmeath 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony.  Parish. 

. Kilcoursey  (part  of)  . Ardnurclier  or  Horseleap  (part  of),  Kilcumreragh  (part  off 
v . ' r-  ■ KUmanagban  (part  of). 

. Fore  (part  of)  . . Diamor,  Killallon,  Loiighcrew,  Mbylagli. 

. Clonlonan  . . ) . tl  . , . 

Corkaree  ( fche  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


Delvm  (part  of)  . Castletamdelvm,  Clonamey,  KUciimny,  Killagh,  Killucan 

(part  of),  ICilluagh. 

Farbill  . 

Fartullngii  . . \ the  Parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Fore  (part  of)  . . Fanghalstown,  Kilpatrick,  Lickbla,  Mayne,  Rathgarve 

. , St.  FeigHhi’s,  St.  Marys.  8 ’ 

Moyishel  and  Mdgh-  f 

eradernon  . . > All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Moycashel  .) 

Moygoish  (part  of)  . Kilbnxy,  Kilmacnevan,  Templeoran. 

Rathconrath  . . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 


No.  34. — Galway  District. 
Area  in  square  miles  ...... 


861 


County. 

Galway 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 


Parish. 


Aran 

Athenry  . 
Ballynahinch  (pt.  of) 
Clare  (part  of) . 


Dunkellin  . .] 

Galway  . . .J 

KilcoiyUell  (part  of)  / 

Longli  rea  (part  of)  . 
Moycullen 


All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Balliridoon,  Moyrus,  Omey. 

Abbeyknockmoy  (part  of),  Annaghdown,  Athenrr  (part 
of),  Claregalway  (part  of),  Kilmoylan,  Lackagh. 
Monivea  (part  of). 

All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Killimordaly  (part  of),  Kiltullagb  (part  of),  Monivea 
(part  of). 

Killogille’en  (part  of),  Isertkelly,  detached. 

All  thfc  parishes  in  barony. 


No.  35. — Ballinasloe  District. 

Area  in  square  miles 743 

Baronies,  of  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

County.  Barony.  Parish. 

King’s  . . Garrycastle  . . ClonraacnoiSe.  _ _ 

Galway  . . Qlqnxnacnowen  .. . -All  the  parches  in  b'arohy.  ....  . 

Kilconneli  (part  of)  . Ahascragh  (part  of),  Aughrim  (part  of),  Ballymacward 
(part  .of),.  Fohanagh  (jpart  of),.  Grange  (part  ofYlyj]- 
cpppellf  .KiJge^U^^rt  of),  KiRa^n  (part  iif),  Kfllai, 
laghtan  (part  of),  KBlosolan  (part  of). 

2 s 2 
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County. 
Galway — con. 


Roscommon, 


No.  35. — Ballinasloe  District — continued. 


Barony. 

Killian  (part  of) 

Leitrim  . 
Longford 

Loughrea  (part  of) 


Tiaquin  (part  of) 

Athlone  (part  of) 
Moycarn 


Pariah. 

Almscragh  (part  of),  Ballnakill,  Moylough  (part  oft 
Taghboy  (part  of).  * 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

All  the  parishes  in  the  barony,  except  Clonfert. 

Ardrnhan  (part  of),  Bullnun,  Grange  (part  of),  Isertkellv 
(part  of),  Kilchrecst  (part  of),  Kilconickny  (part  of) 
Kilconierin  (part  of),  Killaan  (part  of),  KiUeenadeema, 
Kultnan  (part  of),  Kilmcen  (part  of),  Kilteslcill  (part 
of),  Kilthomas  (part  of),  Liclcerrig  (part  of),  Loughrea. 

Ballynmoward  (part  of),  Clonkeen,  Killimordalv  (part  of) 
ICilloscobe,  Killosolan  (part  of).  K 

Drum,  Taghmaconnell. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 


No.  36. — Parsonstown  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


*81 


County. 

King’s 


Tipperary 


Galway  . 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 

. Ballyboy 
Ballybritt 
Clonlisk  . . 

Eglish  . 
Garrycastlo 

. Ikerrin  (part  of) 

Ormond,  Lower 
Ormond,  Up.  (pt.  of) 

. Longford 


Parish. 

Ballybay. 

All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

All  the  parishes  in  the  barony  (except  Clonmacnoise,  in 
district  36). 

Boumev,  Corbally  (part  of),  Cullenwaine  (part  of),  Rath- 
naveoge,  Roscrea  (part  of),  Templemore  (part  of).* 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Ballygibbon,  Ballynmckey,  Kilruane  (part  of),  Lisbunny, 
Nenagli  (part  of). 

Clonfert. 


. . No.  37 — Naas  District. 

Area  in  square  miles  .... 


716 


County. 

Dublin 

Kildare 


King’s 

Meath 


Wicklow  . 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with,  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 

Newcastle  . 
Carbury  . 

Clane 
Connell  . 

Ikeatliy  and  Ongh-  ' 
terany  . 

Naas,  North  . 

Naas,  South  . 

Offaly,  East  . 


Salt,  North 
Salt,  South 

Coolestown  . . . 

Warrenstown  . 
Dunboyne 
Ratoath  (part  of) 

Deece,  Up.  (part  of) 
Moyfenrath,  Upper 
(part  of) 

Talbotstown,  Lower 
(part  of) 


Parish. 


All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


Ballymnny,  Ballysliannon  (detached  part),  Cloncurry, 
Dunmurry,  Eeiglicullen  (part  of),  Grangeclare,  Kildare 
(part  of),  Kilmcagc  (part  of),  Lullymore,  Moone  (part 
of),  Pollardstown,  Rathangan  (part  of),  Thomastown, 
Tully  (part  of). 

All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


Ballymaglassan. 

Balfeaghan,  Kilclone,  Moyglare,  Ro  dans  town. 
Ballyboggan,  Castlojordan  (part  of). 
Blessington,  Boystown,  Burgage,  Kilbride. 


taafle,  Cun-adulf  ^rdAiebcir^Gr^^”^8  ,n  ■Paris^1  Templemore  belonging  to  i 
’ UraigUebcffl  Graifiuedarg,  Killough.  The  remainder  of  the  pJrlsh  i 


District Cion* 
Dirtrict  48. 
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No.  38. — Dublin,  South,  District. 
Area  in  square  miles  ....... 


85 


County. 

Dublin 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with. 


the.  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 

. Dublin  City,  South  . 


Dublin 

Rathdown  (part  of)  . 


Uppercrossf 


Parish. 

St.  Andrew’s,  St.  Anne’s,  St.  Audoen’s,  St.  Bridget’s,  St 
Catherine's  (part  of),*  St.  James’s  (part  of),  St.  John's, 
St.  Luke's,  St.  Mark’s  (part  of),  St.  Michael's,  St. 
Nicholas’  Within,  St.  Nicholas’  Without  (part  of),  St. 
Peter’s  (part  of),  St.  Werburgh’s,  Liberties  of  Christ 
Church,  Liberties  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Booterstown  (part  of),  Donnyhrook  (part  of),  Kilmacud, 
Eathfarnbam  (part  of),  Stillorgau,  Taney  (part  of), 
Whitechurch. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 


No.  39 — Carlow  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


498 


County. 

Carlow 


Kilkenny  . 
Wexford*  . 

Wicklow  . 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony.  Parish. 

. Carlow  (part  of)  . Grangeford,  Kellistown  (part  of),  Killerrig  (part  of),t 
Nurney  (part  of),  Tullowmagimma  (part  of),  Urglin. 
Forth  . . . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Idrone,  East  (part  of)  Ballyellin  (part  of),  Clonygoose,  Dunleckny,  Fennag 
(part  of),  Kiltennell,  Lorum,  Mvshall  (part  of),  Sliguff, 
Ullard  (part  of). 

St.  Mullin’s,  Lower  .) 

St.  Mullin’s,  Upper  . > All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Rathvilly  . .) 

• Gowran  (part  of)  . Graiguenamanagh  (part  of).§ 

. Scarawalsh  (part  of)  Bally carney,  Carnew  (part  of),  Ferns  (part  of),  Kilcomb, 
Kilrush,  Moyacomb  (part  of),  St  Mary’s,  Newtownbarry! 

. Ballinacor,South(part 

of)  Hacketstown  (part  of),  Kilcommon,  Kiltegan  (part  of) 

Shillelagh  . . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Talbotstown,  Lower 

(part  of)  . . Donard,  Hollywood. 

Talbotstown,  Upper 

(part  of)  . . Donaghmore,  Kilranelagh,  Kiltegan  (part  of). 


No.  40. — Wicklow  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


650 


County. 

Dublin 

Wexford  . 


Wicklow  . 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony.  Parish. 


. Rathdown  (part  of)  . 
. Ballaghkeen  (part  of) 


Gorey 

Scarawalsh  (part  of) 
Arklow  . . .) 

Ballinacor,  North 
Ballinacor,South(part 

of) 


Newcastle 

Rathdown 


Dulkey,  Kilgobhin,  Kill,  Killiney,  Kiltieman,  Monkstown 
(part  of),  Oldconnaught,  Rathmichael,  Tully.  . 
Ardamine,  Donaghmore  (part  of),  Kilcavan  (part  of), 
Killenagh,  KLilmakilloge  (part  of),  Kiltennell,  Kiltrisk 
(part  of). 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Kilbride,  Toome  (part  of). 

All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


Ballinacor,  Ballykine,  Crosspatrick  (part  of),  Kilpipe 
(part  of),  Knockrath  (part  of),  Moyne,  Preban. 

All  the  parishes  in  these  baronie9. 


* The  West  Dublin  Model  Schools  in  this  Parish  are  attached  to  District  30. 
t The  Inchicore  Railway  Model  Schools  in  this  Barony  are  attached  to  District  30. 
t The  following  are  the  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Killerrig  belonging  to  this  District : — Ballybannon 
and  Cloghristick.  The  remaiuder  of  the  Parish  is  in  District  44. 

§ The  following  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Graiguenamanagh  belong  to  this  District : — Btandondale 
and  Graiguenamanagh.  The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  in  District  47. 
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No.  41 — Mountmehjok  District. 

Area  in  square  miles r„„ 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 
County.  Barony.  Parish. 

Bajlyboy 
Ballycowun 
Qeashill  . 

Kilcjjursey  (part  of) 

Philipstqwn,  Lower 
Philipstown,  JJpper 


King’s  . . Ilajlyboy  . . Killoughy. 

j-  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 
) Kilbride. 

,t,M  ’{•  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

(^ueen?a  . Clandpnagli  (part  of)  Aghafioe  (part  of),  Kyle,  Shirk. 

f’/lnvinjlllfttrll  All  tlu.  rro.'tcVwu.  I.. • * ■ 


Clannallagh 
Cuilenagh  (part  of) 

Maryborough,  East 
Maryborough,  West 
Portnaliinch 
Tinnahineh 
Uppenvoods 


All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Abbcylcix  (part  of),  Bnllyronn,  Clonanaeh  and  Cion- 
agliecn  (part  of),  Kilooliuiinhiino  (part  of),  KUcolnwi- 
brack, 

I 

\ All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


No.  42 — ftoiix  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


667 


County. 

Clare 


Galway  . 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony,  rarlsh. 

. Burren  . . .> 

Corcomroe  . .j  AH  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Inchlquin  (part  of)  . Killteody,  KillinalMy. 

Tul  a,  Lower  (part  of)  Killaloo,  Kill.. ran,  Ofioimelloe. 

Tulla,  Upper  . .> 

. Kiltartnn  . . C AH  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


No.  43. — Tiiurlus  District. 
Area  in  square  miles  .... 


606 


Kilkenny 


Queen’s  . 
Tipperary 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Baroiiy. 

Crannagh  (part  of)  . 
Galmoy  (part  of) 

CUmdonagh  (part  of) 

■ Eliogarty 
Ikerrin  (part  of) 

KUnurnan&gk,  Upper 
(part  of)  ' . 

Kilnnmanagb,  Lower 
• (part  of)  . , 

MidUlethird  (part  of) 

.Up.  (pt.  of) 

Slievanlagh  (p,U;t  of) 


Parish. 

Cloniantngli,  Eertagh  (part  of),  Gnrranamnnngh,  KQcoolv 
(part  of),  Killnhy,  Tubbridbritain. 

Balloon,  Bomsmore,  Coohiasliin,  Krlco  (part  of),  Eertagh 
(jmrt  of),  (jhishnro  (part  of).  Uiithlogan,  Sheffin  (part 
of),  IJrlingford. 

Bordwell  (part  of),  Ooolkorry  (part  of),  Donaglmiore, 
Lrke  (part  of),  Uathdowney  (part  of),  Ilntbsaran. 

All  the  parishes  in  bnnmy. 

Barnnneely,  Borrisnafaniey  (part  of),  Ivillavinoge,  ICillea, 
lv  illo.sk ehan,  Tompleinoro  (part,  of),  Tcmpleree,  Temple- 
tuohy  (part  ol). 

Ballycnhill  (part  of),  Glonkeen,  Mowliff,  Templebeg, 

TJppordinrclt. 

Clogber,  Rnthkennnn. 

Ardniaylo,  Ballysluiehan,  Erry,  Guile,  Grnystown  (part 
of),  Holycross  ( part  of). 

AghnameaiUc,  Ballynaoiogb,  Delia,  Kilkearr,  Ivilmore, 
PjlpaiK'avo,  La  tteyagh,  ^euiplwlcr-ry,  Ti'inpIcdowiKy. 

BalUugni’i’.y,  Buoliejc,  Croliupo,  Fomior,  Griiystown  (part 
of),  lvileooly  (part  of),  Killenaule,  Liekibui,  Lispialin, 
Modeslvil,  Mo-wtiey,  St,  John  Baptist  (part  of). 
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Area  in  square  miles 


No.  44. — Atiiy  District. 


559 


County. 

Carlow 


Kildare 

Kilkenny 

Queen’s 

Wicklow 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Parish. 

. Carlow  (part  of)  . Ballmacarrig,  Ballycrague,  Carlow,  Clonmel,*,  Clovdagh 
, , _ r (part  of),  Ivillerrig  (part  of),*  Painestown  (part  of). 

Idrone  WAt^^  ^*^nane  CPart  of),  Nurney  (part  oij. 


Kilcullen  . 

Kilkea  and  Moone 
Narragh  and  Reban. 
East 

Ditto,  West 
Offaly,  East 
Offaly,  West  . 
Fassadinin  (part  of) 


f All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


Ballysax,  Ballyshannon  (part  of),  Cam. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Abbevleix  (part  of),  Attanagh  (part  of),  Castlecomer 
(part  of),t  Kilmenan,  Rathaspick  (part  of),  Rosconnell 
(part  of). 

Cullenagh  (part  of)  . Abbeyleix  (detached  portion),  Dysartgallen,  Fossy  or 
_ „ Timahoe  (part  of),  Rosconnell  (part  of). 

Ballyadams  . y 

Slievemargy  . - V.  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Stradbally  . .) 

Talbots  town,  Lower 

(part  of)  . . Crelielp,  Dunlavin  (part  of),  Tober. 

Talbotstown,  Upper 

(part  of)  . . Ballymire,  Baltinglass,  Dunlavin  (part  of),  Freynestowu, 

Rathbran,  Ratlisallagh,  Rathcoole. 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  45 — Ennis  District. 


611 


Clare 


County. 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony.  Parish. 

Bunratty,  Lr.  (part  of)  Bunratty,  Clonloghan,  Drumline,  Kilconry,  Kilmaleery, 
Kilnasoolagh,  Tomiinlough. 

Bunratty,  Upper  A 

Clonderalaw  . >-  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Ibrickan  . . .) 

Inchiquin  (part  of)  . Dysert,  Inagh,  Kilnamona,  Rath,  Ruan, 

Moyarta  ! ! ||  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


No.  46 — Tipperary  District. 
Area  in  square  miles  


County. 

Cork 


Limerick  , 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony.  . Parish. 

. Orrery  and  Kilmore  . Aglislidrinagh,  BaUvhay  (part  of),  Cooliney,  Corcomohide 
(part  of),  Hackmys  (part  of),  Imphriek  (part  of),  Rath- 
goggan  (part  of),  Shandrum. 

. Clanwilliara  (part  of)  Abington  (part  of),|  AglLshcormick  (part  of),  Ballybrood, 
Caherconlish,  Caherellv,  Dromkeen,  Grean  (part  of), 
Inch  St.  Lawrence,  Rathjordan. 

' j-  All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

. Effin  (part  of),  Hackmys  (part  of),  Kilbreedy,  Minor. 


Coonagh  . 
Coshlea  . 
Coshma  (part  of) 


* The  following  are  the  Townlamls  in  the  Parish  of  Ivillerrig  belonging  to  this  District : — Ardnehne, 
Burtonhall  Deiuesue,  Buslierstown,  Friarstown,  Greenane,  Grangewat,  Killamaster,  Killerrig,  Ivneestown 
Moorestpwn,  Itainestowu,  Russeilstoun.  The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  in  District  3ii. 

t The  following  are  the  Townlands  in  the  Parish  of  Castlecomer  belonging  to  this  District Aghatub- 
brid  or  ChatBworth,  Ballylinnen,  Clogli,  (Jloueen,  Coolbaun,  Coolnaletn,  Croghtenelogh,  Crutt,  Gortcen, 
Loan,  Moneenroe,  Moyliora,  Skeliaua.  The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  in  DL-tricr  47. 

X The  detached  part  of  Abington  Parish  in  the  Barony  of  Clan  william  (being  the  Towniand  of  Eyon), 
belongs  to  this  District. 
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No.  46. — Tipperary  District — continued. 


County. 
Limerick—  con. 


Tipperary  . 


Barony. 

Kilmallock  (Liberties 

of) 

Owneybeg  (part  of) 
Small  County  (pt.  of) 


Clauwillhun 
Kilnamanagh,  Upper 
(part  of) 

Kilnamanagh,  Lower 
(part  of) 

Middlethird  (part  of) 


Parish. 

All  the  parishes. 

Loon  (part  of),  Tuogh. 

Atoeasy  (part  of)  Ballimml,  Ballmlongh,  Ballynamon, 
Cnhorcomey,  Hospital,  Kilbrwdy,  Major  (nart  of! 
Kilcullanti,  Kilfrush,  Kilteoly  (part  of),  Kiiockoany 
Urogarc  (part  of). 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Doon  (part  of),  Toem  (part  of). 

Aghncrew  Bnliintoniplo,  Clonoulty  (part  of),  Doaohill 
(part  of),  hihnore , k.lpntrlele,  Onghtcrlengoe (part of). 
Boytonmt.il,  Brickcudowii,  JJmigamlargan  (part  of'  Doai 
town,  Iloroaliliuy,  Killoonasteom.,  KelicUmuny  and 
Atiiassol  (part  of),  St,  John  Baptist  (part  of),  St. 
Patrick’s  ltock. 


No.  47 — Kilkenny  District. 
Ares  in  square  miles 


448 


County. 
Kilkenny  . 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 
Barony.  Pariah 


. Callan  (Liberties  of) 
Crannagh  (part  of) 


Fassudinin  (part  of) 


Galmoy  (part  of) 
Gowrau  (part  of) 


Kells  (part  of) 


Kuocktoplier  (part  of) 

Kilkenny,  Municipal 
Borough  of  . 
Shillelogker 


All  the  parishes. 

Ballinamara,  Bnllyenlhin,  Ballylarlcin,  Clashacrow,  Cool- 
craheen  (part  of),  Froslifovd,  Killaloe  (part  of),  Kil- 
mamtgh,  Odagh  (part  of),  Slieilin  (part  of),  St.  Canice 
(part  of),  Tullaghanbrogue  (part  of),  Tullaroan. 

Castlecomer  (part  of),*  Coolcrahoen  (part  of),  Donagk- 
inore,  Dunmoro,  Dysart,  Grangomaccomb,  Kilmacar, 
Kilmademogo,  Kilmaduin  (part  of),  Mayne,  Motbell 
( aX*t  °f)'  ^uc^a^tie>  Oildugli  (part  of),  Rathbeagh 

Aharney  (part  of),  Durrow  (part  of),  ltathbeagli  (part  of). 

All  the  barony,  except  the  Townlands  of  Graiguena- 
managh  aiul  Brandon  dale,  in  the  parish  of  Grafguena- 
nianagli,  allocated  to  District  ill). 

Ballytobin,  Coolaghmore,  Duunamaggnn  (part  of),  Kells 
(part  of),  Kilmaganny,  ICilree,  Mallardstown,  Stone- 
carthy  (part  of). 

Dunnmuaggan  (part  of),  Kunisnag  (part  of),  Jerpoint- 
churcli  (part  of),f  Knocktophor,  Stonccarthy  (part  of). 

All  tho  parishes  in  theso  baronies. 


Area  in  square  miles  . 


No.  48. — Youghal  District. 


582 


Cork 


County. 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  tho  Xhu-ishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 
Burrymoro  (part  of) 

Imokilly  (part  of) 


Parish. 


Ballyspillanc,  Glonmult  (part  of),  Dungoumoy  (part  of) 
Ino.hinabnck}'. 

Ardagh,  Ballintcmple,  Ballyoughtera,  Bohillane,  Clonmult’ 
(part  of),  Clonpriost,  Cloyne,  Danganclonovan,  Bun- 
gourney  (pare  of),  Gnrryvou,  Iglitormurragh,  Inch  (part 
of),  | Ivilerednn,  Killengh,  Kiliuncdonogh,  Kilnwhon, 
Mogcely,  Youglml. 

Castleconicr,°D^  rh-noli  ?i  ^na^“p:°{nol,>  hdong  to  this  District  i — Aglmmucky,  Ardra, 

remainder  of  the  Parish  is  in  Matr'cth  l°d  Uw’cr’  W“b“’  Gknmagoo  or  Firodft  lower,  Kiltoivu.  hie 

belongsCtoLDiRtrictI4fl.t  of  tlliH  Ptu‘i811'  comprising  the  Townlands  of  Cftppagh,  Coolroeheg,  and  Kiivinogc, 

““Siting  of  the  Townliuuls  of  Bailylin,  Bnllyinacandrlck, 
Parish  In  in  Disti-lot  u<i.  ‘ ’ ,ll-mary,  Liasnnly,  JCullagh,  belong  to  this  District.  Tho  remainder  oi  the 
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County. 
Cork — con. 
Waterford 


of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


City 


No.  48. 
Barony. 
Kinnatalloon  . 
Coshmore  and  Cosh 
bride  . 

Decies  -within  Drum 
Decies  without  Drum 
(part  of) 


-Youghal  District — continued. 

Parish. 


All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 


Aifane,  Ballylaneen  , Clones,  Colligan,  Dungarvan,  Kil- 
gobnel,  Kilmolash  (part  of),  Kilrossanty,  Kilrash 
Lickoran,  Modelligo,  Seskinan,  Stradbally,  Whitechurch! 


Area  in  square  mile3 


No.  49. — Waterford  District. 


435 


County. 
Kilkenny  . 


Waterford 


Wexford 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Bar™y-  Pariah. 

* t a * ■ • . All  the  parishes  in  baronv. 

Iverk  (part  of)  . Aghsh  Arderra,  Ballytarsney,  Clonmore,  Kilmacow 
TubbHd^Dlhd  °^’  P°rtnascuUy>  Po,lrone.  Eathkieran, 
Knocktopher(partof)  Aghaviller,  Derrynahinch,  Fiddown  (part  of),  Jerpoint 

Killed  (Pa?'11fh  JeTr?oint"e3t  (Part  of),  Kilbeacon, 

Kilkeasy,  Kiilahy,  Lismateige,  Listerlin  (part  of) 

. Muckalee  (part  of),  Rosaman  (part  of)  V J 

. Decies  without  Drum  J 

(part  of)  . . Fews,  Kilbarrymeaden,  Monksiand,  Newcastle  (part  of) 

Rossmire  (part  of).  A 

Gaultiere  . . ) . , 

Middlethird  . . J A11  the  Panshes  in  these  baronies. 

Upperthird  (part  of)  Clonagam,  Fenoagh,  Guilcagh,  Kilmeadan  (part  of)  Boss 
mire  (part  of).  ^ h 3~ 

Waterford,  Municipal 

Borough  of  . . All  the  parishes. 

Shelburne  . . All  the  parishes  in  barony. 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  50. — Enniscorthy  District. 


County. 
Wexford  . 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony.  Parish. 

. Ballaghkeen  (part  of)  Ballyhuskard,  Ballynaslaney  (part  of),  BaUyvaldon  Ball v- 
valloo,  Castle-ellis,  Edermine,  Kilcormick  (part  of) 
Killila,  Killincooly  and  detached  portions,  Killisk  Kil- 
mallock,  Kilmuckridge,  Kilnamanagh,  Meelnagh,  Mona- 
molm  (part  of),  St.  Margaret’s  (part  of),  St.  Nicholas, 
Skreen  (part  of),  Templeshannon  (part  of) 

Bantry  ...»  v ' 

Bargy  . . . > All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Forth  . . .) 

Scarawalsh  (part  of)  Clone,  Monart,  St.  Maiy’s,  Enniscorthy,  Teinpleahanho 
Templeshannon  (part  of).  ’ 

Shelmaliere,  East  . 

Shelmaliere,  West  .j  ^ tbe  Panshes  m these  baromea. 


No.  51. — Limerick  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

County.  Barony.  Parish. 

. Bunratty,  Lr.  (pt.  of)  Feenagh,  Kilfinaghta,  Kiltinfinan  and  Islands,  Killeelv- 
(part  of),  Kilmurry,  St.  Munchin’s  (part  of)  Rt 
Patrick's  (part  of).  ’ 

Tulla,  Lower  (part  of)  Clonlea,  Killokennedy,  Kilseilv,  Kiltenanlea,  O’Brien’a- 
bridge. 
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County. 
Limerick  . 


No.  51. — Limerick  District — continued. 


Barony.  rnruui. 

Clanwilliam  (part  of)  AlihlRton  (piut  of),*  Gulwravally,  Caliernarry  CamV 
parson,  Clonkeon,  Ponysalrin,  Dunaglmioi'e,  jJ 
more  (nart  of).  KHl&miimiwifF  Tr;i™ 


Parish. 


Coahpia  (part  of) 


Limerick,  Municipal 
Borough  of  . 
Owneybeg  (part  of)  . 
Pubblebrien 
Small  County  (pt.  of) 


Tipperary  . . Owney  and  Arra 


;■  (p«rt  "0,  KUIctTOgan-iff,  KilmmyTlnddra’ 

sf  m-’i  V J.°5"“  0™*  ?P-  SL  (part 

of),  St  Nicholas'  (part  of),  St.  Patrick’s  (part  of) 
Strqdbally.  u 

Ate  (part  of),  Anhi.1,  Croom  (part  of),  Drehidtarsn. 
(part  of).  Dyscrt,  KillocnoRhty  (part  of),  Kfllonahaa 
(part  of), , MonosteninonoBli  (part  of),  ToUabrackr 
(part  of).  J 

All  tho  parishes. 

Aldington  (part  of). 

All  tiie  parishes  in  barony. 

Boljycaliano  (part  of),- Miniums  (port  of),  Glenom 
lvilpeacon  (part  of),  M'onustoranenagh  (part  of),  Tulla- 
braeky  (part  of). 

All  tho  parishes  in  barony. 


No.  52 — Newcastle,  West,  District. 
Area  in  square  miles  . . . 


707 


County. 


Cork 


Kerry 

Limerick 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  tlip  Parishes,  in  District. 

Bftrouy-  Parish. 

. Duhallow  (part  of)  . Clonfcrt  (part  of),t  Knocktcmple,  Tullylease  (part  of). 
Orrery  and  Kilmore  u 1 

(part  of)  . . Kilboln.no  (part  of),  Tullylcaso  (part  of). 

. Iraghticonnor  (pt.  of)  Aghavallen,  Kilnaughtin,  Knockanure,  Murher. 

. Connello,*  Lower  .)  ...  . 

Connello,  Upper  .j  AU  tho  Pan!*hos  m these  baronies. 

Coshma  (part  of)  . Athlacca,  JBruff,  Brurco  (part  of),  Dromiji,  Tankardstowu. 

Uregaro  (part  of). 

Glenquin  . . A • J 

Keniy  . . . > All  tho  parishes  in  tlioso  baronies. 

Shamd  . . 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  53 — Clonmel  District. 


590 


County. 
Kilkenny  . 

Tipperary  . 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Pai'islics,  in  District. 


Barony, 
lyerk  (part  of) 

Kells  (part  of) 
lffa  and  Offa,  East  .> 
IJTa  and  Offn,  West  A 
Middlethird  (part  of) 


Fiddown  (part  of),  Owning,  Tibboraghny,  Whitechurcli. 
Killnmory,  Tulbiliought. 

All  tho  parishes  in  those  baronies. 

Baptlslgmnge,  Uurrutsgmnge,  Clonccn  (part  of),  Colman, 
Cimlcagb,  Ooqlnmudry,  Donaghmore  (part  of),  Drangau, 
Eetlnini,  Kilbrngh,  lCileonno.ll,  Kiltiiuin,  Knockgraffon, 
Magorbnn,  Magowry,  Mora,  Outoragli,  Peppardstowu, 
Kailsiowu,  RftUjeool,  Rodeity,  $t.  Johnstown,  Tulla- 
maiu. 

nascreggu,  Indmntotano  Kfli-nn^J  PlounamueklngU  West,  Glonlancnmcdligot,  Gooseberry  Hill,  Gort- 
horrea Wei  KhocUeummer,  Knockahorrea  East,  Knocks- 

lyraneag.  MocnmaXw  y ’ KMOokdu1' lIl»l»er,  KuockiUy,  Knockakchy,  Knockskame, 

Meentimiv  West  * MiUbti'liiw  wm-1* !i^eil£f0*wwh  ^‘.'imkcnragji,  Meenroc,  Media,  Meentmay  East, 
•Aldworth,  rS'ai IS  b Keanahrnm,  ItOekliill  Kast,’  Itoekhill  West  Bowk 
Bowls  Shaddock,  Taur-w  8 Btlllfffqrd  North,  Howls  Langford  goal  h.  Howls  Noonan, 

Tooreendermot.  Tooreundnni^nU1n’m0rc’  Toori'Vc1’  fooreonmigrenn,  Toorconnaguppogo,  Tooreennanure, 

’ •‘.oorcendonnoll,  Tooreenmuoaulltrol  The  row nlndev  of  the  PortKli  is  in  District  55. 
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ss — Clonmel  District — continue '}. 

County.  Barony. 

Tipperary — con.  . Sltevardagh  Cnart  nfl  n r . ..  „ P“nsh' 

( S,  'Tan^bvn(parl0^  Q™semockler, 

Waterford  . Glenuhhy  . . * 

Vm  ri  (part  °f)  pMi!1?1rt,(part  ^ Kiimdera”'  Ko—toQ-t 

of),  Sloth  el,  Rathgonnuck,  St.  Mary’s,  Clonmel  (part  of). 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  54 — Tralee  District. 


735 


Kerry 


County. 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District 

„.  Mr°ny-  Parish. 

. Ulanmaunce  . .) 

Corkaguiny  . . f parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Iraghticonnor  (pt,  of)  Bdlyconry,  Dnagh  (part  of),  Dysert  (part  of),  Galey, 
_ v Eattoo  (part  !,Qhem}'-  LisSelton’  (Port  of), 

mghanaomy  (pt.  of)  Annagh (part  of)  Ardfert  (part  of),  Ballincuslane,  Bally- 

Mandlecitt’  ?al,l!’.nahaSlish,  BaUyseedy, Brosna,  Castle- 
TCll^d’  .9!°eh^hnen,  Cmrans  (part  of),  Dysert,  Fenit, 
Tulleentiema,  Nohaval,  O’Brennan,  Ratass,  Tralee 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  55.— — Macroom  District. 


643 


Cork 


County. 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


rt  , „BTy'  Parish. 

Duhallow  (part  of)  . Gtafert  (part  of),*  Clonmeen,  Cullen,  Drishane  (part  of. 

Dromtamffe,  kilcoreoran,  Kilmeen,  Nohavaldaly  (pal  . 

Muslterry,  East  (part 

°f')  ' ' ‘ AS1,shi  AJtnowen,  Conaway,  Desertmore,  Donaghnmir 

(part  of)  Imshearra,  Kilbonane,  Kilmuny  (pfrt  of 
knockavilly  (part  of),  Magoumey,  Matehy,  Hoviddv 
Muskorry,  West  . ' 


Area  in  square  miles 


No.  56. — Mallow  District. 


Cork 


630 


County. 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony 
Barretts  . 
Barrymore  (part  of) 


Parish. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Ardnageehy,  Britway  (part  of),  Castlelyons  (part  of)  Coole 
Duntmlloge  (part  of),  Gortroe,  Kilshanahan,  Knock-! 
“S((pPart  off’  1,M"rarmaci-  Templebodan,  White- 

Condons  and  Clan- 

gibbon  . . All  the  parishes  in  barony 

DuhaHow  (part  of)  . BaUyclogb  (part  of)  Castlemagner,  Cburehtown  (part  on 

Ster  ’ KilSha"”ia  W*  (*** 


cuuuuuuti,  vjoouh _„v,v, 

Cnrranna^amg  Lower,  Garxauhawarng  Upper,  Gleulara,  Gortno^kaneroe^Gortna-h^h'r 
bi iltougk,  Island,  Kauturk,  Iullowen  KnockuwU.in,  Kuoekfadda,  Knoppo-e  Li^dlS L jJ fen,lfeIa> 
Lismire,  Liscongill,  Longaere,  Meelaherragh,  Meenatarriff,  Mountkeetfe  ^a' 

aeon,  Rossline,  aearteen  Lower,  Scarteen  Upper.  The  remainder  of  the  Parish  is  i District  5^  ^ *°5S' 
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No.  50. — Mallow  District — continued. 

County.  Barony.  Pariah. 

Cork — con , Fcrmoy  . . . All  tho  parishes  in  bajrony. 

Orrery  unci  Kiliuoro 

(part  of),  . . Ballyelogh  (part  of),  Brogogo,  Buttevant,  Churchtown 

(part  of),  Dromrtowney,  Kilbroney,  Itilgrogan,  Kilmac- 
lenino,  Laekeon,  Lisoarroll. 


No.  57. — Killarney  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


92G 


County. 

Kerry 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the;  Parishes,  in  District. 


Barony. 


Parish. 


Dunkerron,  North  . > 
Dunkerron,  South  . ) 
Glanarought  (part  of) 
Iveragh  . . . ) 

Magunihy  . . f 

Trughunacmy(pt.  of) 


All  tho  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

ICcmnuro,  ICilgurvun. 

All  the  parishes  In  these  baronies, 

Kileolman  (part  of),  Kilgunylancler,  Killorglin  (part  of), 
Kiltallngh. 


No.  58. — Bantu y District. 
Area  in  square  miles,  ....... 


523 


County. 

Cork 


Kerry 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Barony.  Pariah. 


. Bantry  . . . ) 

Bear  . . . j 

Carbery,  West  (East 
Division) 

Carbery,  West  (West 
Division) 

. Glanarought  (part  of) 


All  the  parishes  in  those  baronies. 


Aghadowri,  Clear  Island,  Creagh  (part  of,  including  Bing- 
nrogy  Island),  Tullagh. 

All  the  parishes  in  barony. 

Kilcaskan  (part  of),  Tuo9ist, 


No.  59 — Dunmanwat  District. 
Area  in  square  miles 


472 


County. 

Cork 


Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Xwony.  Parish . 


. Carbery,  East  (East  ) 
Division)  . . ( 

Carbery,  East  (West  ( 
Division)  . . ) 

Carbery,  West  (East 
Division,  part  of)  . 


Ibane  and  Barrymore, 
Kinalmoaky  . ,j 


All  tho  parishes  in  those  baronies. 


Abboystrowry,  Caheragh  (part  of),  Castlehaven,  Creagh 
(detached  part*),  Drinngh  (part  of),  Dromdaleague, 
Kihmicaboa  (part  of),  Myross. 

All  tho  parishes  in  thoso  baronies. 


. . No.  60 — Cork  District. 

Area  m square  miles .867 

Baronies,  or  parts  of  Baronies,  with  the  Parishes,  in  District. 

Co^ty.  Bunny.  parish. 

‘ . Barrymore  (part  of)  Ballycummy,  Ballydolohor,  Cahcrlag,  Carrigtohill,  Clon- 

mol,  Kilhispugmullftno,  ICilquane,  Lisgoold,  Little  Island, 
Mogcosha  (part  of),  St.  Michael’s  (part  of),  Templena- 
carriga,  Tomplorobin,  Tcmplousque. 

” Tllls  P°n,0H  contains  the  Toivnlnmls  ol*  Gortnaolohy  and  Siuoraue. 
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County. 
Cork — con. 


Province. 

Ulster, 


Munster 
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I'To.  60. — Cork  District- — continued. 

Barony-  Parish. 

Cork  . . \ 

Cork  (Mun.  Bor.  of)  C All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Uourceys  . . \ 

Imofcilly  (part  of)  . Aghada,  Corkbeg,  Sarranekiunefeake,  Inch  (except  de- 

tached portions  in  District  48),  Middleton,  Mogeesha 

Kerry cnrrihy  . .)  ^"rt  of)' EostellaI1.  Ti“in,  Traholgan. 

Kinalea  . . . s All  the  parishes  in  these  baronies. 

Kinsale  . . .) 

Muskerry East  (pt.  of),  Ballinaboy  (part  of),  Carrigrohane  (part  of),  Carrim-n- 
hanebeg,  Corbally,  Dunderrow  (part  of),  Garryclovne 
(part  of),  Grenagh  (part  of),  Inishkenny  (part  of),  Kil- 
naglory  (part  of),  St.  Nicholas  (part  of). 


County  Index  to  Districts. 


County. 

Districts  in  County. 

Province. 

County. 

Antrim, 

. 3,  4,  5,  8,  9 

Leinster, 

Carlow, 

Armagh, 

9,  16, 19 

Dublin, 

Cavan,  . 

23,  24,  28,  31 

Kildare, . 

Donegal, 

. . 1,  2,  6,  11 

Kilkenny, 

Down,  . 

. 9,  10,  16,  17,  19 

King’s,  . 

Fermanagh,  . 

11,  13,  14,  18,  23,  31 

Longford, 

Londonderry, 

. 2,  3,  7 

Louth,  . 

Monaghan,  . 

15,  18,  23,  24 

Meatb,  . 

23 

Tyrone, . 

. 6,  7,  13,  14,  15 

Queen’s,  . 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

Clare,  . 

Cork,  46,  48 

. 42,  46,  61 

62,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60 

Wicklow, 

Kerry,  . 

. 52,  54,  57,  58 

Connaught, 

Galway, 

26, 

Limerick, 

. 46,  51,  52 

Leitrim,  . 

Tipperary, 

. 36,  43,  46,  51,  53 

Mayo, 

Waterford.  . 

. . 48,  49,  53 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

16,  27, 


Districts  in  County. 

. 39,  44 

. 25,  30,  37,  38,  40 
. 37,  44 
39,  43,  44,  47,  49,  53 
33,  85,  36,  37,  41 
. . 27,  26 

. 19,  24.  25 

25,  29,  30,  30,  :i7 
. 41,  40,  44 

23,  27,  28,  29,  US 
39,  40,  49,  50 
37,  39,  40,  4 1 

32,  34,  ?5,  36,  42 
12,  22,  23,  31 
20,  21,  26,  32 
21,  22,  27,  32,  33 
12,  20,  21,  22 
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APPENDIX  P. 

Lists  of  Inspectors  of  National  Schools. 


Hear  Inspectors,  on  31st  Docomber,  1867. 


Nanio  and  Address. 

Districts  in  Charge. 

A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,1*  ...... 

.Timothy  Sheahan,  Esq.,  a.m.,  T.C.D.,  Mcrriou,  . 

M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Rahenv,  .... 

John  li.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Cork,  .... 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Buneranagh,  .... 

James  Patterson,  Esq.,  Waterford,  .... 

4,  5, 8,  9,  10,  15,  10.  17,  Id.  19. 

*.»1 , •2-2.  *27,  2K.  57,  HH,  40.41,44. 

•A  *J4.  -5, 29,  ao,  ai,  a-2,  aa,  54, 35. 
dll,  51, 52,  54,  55.  5<>,  57  , 511, 59,  60. 
1.2,  a,  if.  7. 11, 12,  la,  14.20. 
ao,  59,  12,  45,  45,  40,  47  , 49,  50, 53. 

* Lntoly  appointed  aw  suoooHNor 

to  Dr.  Patton. 

District  Inspectors,  on  31st  December,  1867. 


No.  of 
District. 

Name 

of 

District 

Inspector  in  Charge. 

Name 

of 

District. 

Inspector  in  Charge. 

1 

Lettevkennv,  . 

Barrett,  J. 

51 

Ballinamore, 

Yacunt. 

2 

Londonderry,  . 

Dugan,  C.  W. 

52 

Tuan), 

. 

Cowley,  A.  S. 

3 

Coleraine, 

Bole,  W. 

35 

Mullingar, 

D'Arisy,  11.  L. 

4 

Ballymena, 

Brown,  James. 

34 

( lul  way,  . 

Gordon,  J. 

5 

Antrim,  . 

Wilson,  1).  M. 

55 

O’Neill,  Ct.  F. 

6 

Strabaue, 

Nesbitt,  It. 

3() 

Brown,  S. 

7 

Maghera, 

Irvino,  It. 

37 

Cel  bridge, 

O’Galligan,  G.  R. 

8 

Bellast,  North, 

MTIruy,  T. 

58 

Dublin,  South 

O'Carroil,  F.  F. 

9 

Bellast,  South, 

Molloy,  J. 

59 

Coyle,  M. 

10 

Newtownards,  . 

MaeDounell,  J. 

40 

Bray, 

MacSh'oeliv,  B. 

n 

Donegal, 

Kealy,  J. 

41 

Porturliugton, 

Graham,  0. 

12 

Sligo, 

Robinson,  11. 

•18 

Stapleton.  W.  It. 

13 

Enniskillen,  . 

Hualy,  \V. 

43 

Lawler,  M. 

14 

Omagh,  . 

Adair,  S, 

44 

A thy. 

Molloy,  W.  Ik. 

15 

Dungannon, 

Jiorell,  J. 

45 

O’ Driscoll,  D.  F. 

16 

Armagh,  . 

Osborne,  A.  T. 

4(i 

Browne,  J. 

17 

Downpatrick,  . 

Kminwly,  W. 

47 

Kilkenny, 

Jlaykin,  L. 

Monaghan, 

Eavdloy,  F. 

48 

Youglml, 

Mulumy,  C, 

Newry,  , . 

Porter,  D.  O. 

49 

O 'Connell,  P. 

20 

Ball ina,  . 

Wood,  .1 . 10. 

50 

Fit/.Gomld,  J.  G. 

21 

Swincford, 

Donovan,  IT.  A. 

51 

Pottorton,  It. 

22 

tioylo, 

Rodgers,  John  W. 

52 

Noweastlo,  We 

Hanlon,  J. 

23 

Cavan, 

Rodgers,  11.  W.  M. 

55 

O’Hara,  T. 

24 

Bailieboro’, 

Simpson,  A.  J. 

54 

25 

Drogheda, 

MocCroaiior,  K. 

55 

Strong,  T.  It. 

Westport, 

Nidiolls,  W. 

5(> 

Batenian,  O.  W. 

27 

Roscommon,  . 

M‘Sweeny,  J . 

Mftcnatnara.  'l’had. 

28 

Longtord, 

Bradford,  J. 

58 

Hanfcry,  ’ . 

Seymour,  M.  8. 

Trim, 

Couwell,  Eugene  A. 

59 

1 hmmanway, 

Comiellan,  P. 

Dublin,  North, 

Slicthy,  E. 

<i0 

Cork, 

Gillie,  J. 

Inspectors  op  Agricultural  Schools. 

Thomas  Baldwin,  Eeq. 

Michael  Brogan,  Esq. 
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Maps  referred  to  in  the  General  Report  of  Thomas 
Baldwin,  esq.,  on  National  Agricultural  School- 
Farms,  jjp.  298-365. 


Map  of  Albert  Farm  and  Gardens,  . . referred  to  at 

Pago 

304 

i, 

Kilkenny  Model  Farm,  . 

310 

,, 

Limerick  „ 

319 

Munster  ,, 

323 

„ 

Ulster  „ 

327 

Athy  „ . . . 

331 

Bailieborough  „ 

334 

Dunmanway  ,, 

337 

>» 

Ballymoney  „ 

339 

JJ 

Batb  ,,  ... 

339 

1* 

Farraby  ,,  ... 

341 

)» 

Glandore  „ 

342 

JJ 

Leitrim  „ ... 

346 

,, 

MountTrencbard  ,, 

348 

»> 

Templedouglas  ,, 

348 

»1 

Tervoe  „ 

351 

„ 

Lougbasb  (in  the  Tear  1830) 

357 

Do.  (in  tbe  Year  1863) 

357 
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Albert 

Farm  (ft  Gardens. 


Rrnuirusn&Ihsture  j 


Southern.  Four  Course'  ^ 


Northern  Four  Course 


Western  Four  Course  \ \ Inlernvedicde.  Ftu-rr 

Hott*licn>  \ \ 


R&kren, ce,v. 

1 Albert  InstLUUxbrt, 
i GLtLBuLUUngs  now  used,  as 
Offices  Hit,  Vrhool , & Intemiedduis.  Firms 
•'*  Market  Garden, 

. 1 FdcJie/i,  Guritcn 
!>  Flower'  GccrcLcu.. 

C<  FrutbOuroUjru 

7 SmctW  FacUiciik,. 

8 Fotuniccil  &•  FerotSje.tVi'oiuicij 


SCALE iZOOLiriks  it 
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RaiU'-av 


Athy 

MODEL  FARM. 


SCALE,  l200.Lviks  to  an  Inch 


i!  ' ~r^\\  ■ . \ 

M \ •>  \ * \ 

I®  ' \ 


,df:- 


. ’ Buildings  ^ 

<£  GuroUjui  | 

- — ~ ~~  TuVGjglKodJl 
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-ipujyvii)  s/fui-]  go/,  ‘zjyjs 


'wwyjc  tscgcow  srsce  eunra 


Carden 


N-/ 

/ MAP 

X.^/  MOUNT  TRENCHARD 

Mode]  Farm. 
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